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PEELIipiST EGOTISM. 


Ifo one can realize more vividly than I do, that the History through whoso pages our 
great-grand-cliildren will contemplate the momentous struggle whereof this country has 
recently been and still is the arena, will not and cannot now he written ; and tliat its author 
must give to the patient, careful, critical study of innumerable documents ^nd letters, an 
amount of time and thought -wliich I could not have commanded, unles.s I had been able to de- 
vote years, instead of months only, to the pi-eparation of this volume. I know, at least, what 
History is, and how it must he made ; I know how very far this work must fall short of the 
lofty ideal. If any of my .numerous fellow-laborers in this field is deluded witli the notion 
that he has written the history of our gigantic civil war, /^certainly, am free from like hallu- 
cination. 

What I have aimed to do, is so to arrange the material facts, and so to embody the more 
essential documents, or parts of documents, illustrating those facts, that the attentive, intel- 
ligent reader may learn from this woi'k not only what were the leading incidents of our 
civil war, but its causes, incitements, and the inevitable sequence whereby ideas proved ’ 
the germ of events. I believe the thoughtful reader of this volume can hardly fail to see 
that the 'great struggle in which we are engaged was the unavoidable result of antagonisms 
imbedded in the very nature of our heterogeneous institutions ; — tliat ours was indeed ‘an 
irrepressible conflict,’ which miglit have been precipitated or postponed, hut could by no 
means have been prevented; — that the successive ‘ compromises,’ whereby it was so long 
X>ut off, were — however intended — deplorable mistakes, detrimental to our National charac- 
ter; — that we ought— so early, at least, as 1819 — to have definitively and conclusively estab- 
lished the right of the constitutional majority to shape our hlational policy according to 
their settled convictions, subject only to the Constitution as legally expounded and applied. 
Had the majority then stood firm, they would have precluded the waste of thousands of 
millions of treasure and rivers of generous blood. 

I presume this work goes further back, and devotes more attention to the remoter, more 
recondite causes of pur civil stinfe, than any rival. At all events, I liave aimed to give a full 
and fair, thongh necessarily condensed, view of all that imiielled to our desperate struggle. 
I have so often heard or read this demurrer — “You Abolitionists begin wnth Secession; or 
the boinhardinent of Sumter, slurring over all that you had doue, through a series of years, 
to provoke the South to hostilities,” that I have endeavored to meet tliat objection fairly 
and fully. If I have failed to dig down to the foundatioTfs, She defect iiows from lack of 
capacity or deficiency of percejition in the author ; for he has iiitently pwrposod and aimed 
to begin at the beginning. . 

I have made frequent and copious citations from letters, speeches, mc-ssages, and othei- 
documents, many of which have not the merit of rarity; mainly because I could only tlhn 
present the views of political antagonists in terms which they must rocojfnize and respeei. 
as authentic. In an age of passionate controversy, few are capable even of stating an 
opponent’s position in language that he will admit to he accurate and fair. Aud there are 
thousands who cannot to-day realize tlfat they ev«r held opinions and accepted dogmas to 
which they unhesitatingly suh«crihed less than ten years ago. There is, then, but o»e safe 
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aad just way to deal witli tlie tenets and positions from time to time held by contending 
parties — ^this, namely ; to cite fully and. fairly from the ‘ platforms’ and other formal decla- 
rations of sentiment put forth by each ; or (in the absence of these) from the speeches, mes- 
sages, and other authentic jitteranoes, of their accepted, recognized chiefs. This I have con- 
stantly and very freely done throughont this volume. Regarding the progress of Opinion 
toward absolute, universal justice, as the one great end which hallows efiort and recom- 
penses sacrifice,..! have endeavored to set forth clearly, not only what my countrymen, at 
different times, have done, hut what the great parties into which they are or have been 
divided have believed and affirmed, with regard more especially to Human Slavery, and its 
rights and privileges in our Union, And, however imperfectly my task may have been 
performed, I believe that no preexisting work has so fully and consistently exhibited the 
influences of Slavery in molding the opinions of onr people, as well as in shaping the des- 
tinie.s of our counfry.' 

To the future historian, much will he very easy that now is difficult; as much will in his 
day be lucid wliich is now obscure; and he may take for granted, and dispatch in a .sen- 
'tence, truths that luive now to he established by pains-taking research and elaborate citation. 
But it is by the faithful fulfillment of the duties incumbent on us, his predecessors, that his 
labors will be lightened and his averments rendered concise, positive, and correct. Our 
work, well done, will render his task easy, while increasing the value of its fruits. 

Some ancient historians favor their readers with speeches of generals and chiefs to their 
soldiers on the eve of battle, and on other memorable occasions ; which, however charac- 
teristic and fitting, are often, of questionable authenticity. Modern history draws on am- 
pler resources, and knows that its materials are seldom apoci*yphai. "What Uranklin, 
Washington, Adams, Jefter.son, Laurens, the Pinckneys, Marshall, Jackson, Olay, Calhoun, 
"Webster, etc,, eto., have from time to time proj)ounded as to the nature and elements of our 
Pederal pact, the right or wrong of Secession, the extension or restriction of Slavery under 
our National flag, etc., etc., is on record ; and wm know, beyond the possibility of mistake, 
its precise terms as well as its general purport. "We stand, as it were, in the immediate 
presence of the patriot sages and heroes who made ns a nation, and listen to their wmll- 
'weighed utterances as if they moved in life among us to-day. Hot to have cited them in 
('■■xposurc and condemnation of the novelties that have so fearfully disturbed our peace, 
vrould liavG been to alight and ignore some of the noblest lessons ever given by wisdom and 
virtue for the liLstruction and guidance of mankind. * 

It ha.s been my ;um to recogTrtze more fully than has been usual the legitimate position 
. and neccs.sary inflimnco of the Newsiiapor Press of our day iu the discussion and decision 
i>C the great and grave questions from time to time arising among us. To-day, the history 
ol.' our country is found rec(U\led iL-the columns of her journals more fully, promptly, 
vividly, than clso^vhere. More and more is this becoming the case with other countries 
tJiroughout Hie civilized world. A history which "takes no account of what was said by 
i’ne .Pi'css in memorable emergencies befits an earlier age than onrs. 

As my plan does not contemplate the invention of any facts, I must, of course, in narra- 
ting the events of the war, draw largely frem sourcef^ common to all writers on this theme, 
hut especially from The litihcUion Recotd of Mr. Frank Moore, '-wherein the documents elnci- 
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dating our gi'eat«struggle are, in good part, preserved. Perhaps the events of no former 
war were ever so fully and promptly embodied in a single work as are those of our great 
contest in The Record^ whieli must prove the generous fountain whence all future historians 
of our country may draw at will. But I am also considerably fndebted to Mr. Orville J. 
Victor’s of tJie Southern Rebellion^ wherein is embodied much valuable, important, 

and interesting material not contained in The Record. I shall doubtless appear to have 
made more use of Mr. Edward A. Pollard’s Southern History of the War ; which I havt) 
often cited, and shall continue to cite, for peculiar reasons. Its author is so hot-headed a 
devotee of Slavery and the Eehellion, that nothing which seems to favor that side is too 
marvelous for his deglutition; so that, if he were told that a single Ooufeclerate had con- 
strained a Union regiment to lay down their arms and* snrrerider, he would swallow it, 
without scrutiny or doubt. His work, therefore, is utterly untrustworthy as a whole ; yet, 
in certain aspects, it has great value. He is so headlong and unquestioning a believer in 
the Confederacy, that he never dreams of concealing or disavowing the fundamental jdeas 
whereon it is based; it is precisely because it stands and, strikes for Slavery that he lo'^es 
and glories in the Confederate cause. Then his statements of the numbers engaged or of 
the losses on either side are valuable in one aspect: You know that he never overstates 
the strength nor the losses of the Confederates ; Avhile he seems, in some instances^ to 
have had access to official reports and other documents -which have not been seen this side 
of the Potomac. Ilenco the use I have made, and shall doubtless continue to make, of 
his work. But I timst that it has been further serviceable to me, in putting me on my 
guard against those monstrous exaggerations of the numbers opposed to them witli 
which weak, incompetent, and worsted commanders hahitually excuse, or seek to cover up, 
their failures, defeats, and losses. 

I have not found, and do not expect to find, room for biographic accounts of the gene- 
rals and other commanders who figure in our great struggle, whether those who have hon- 
ored and blessed or those who have betrayed and shamed their country. To have admit- 
ted these would have been to expand my work inevitably beyond the prescribed limitK. 
By nature little inclined to man- worship, and valuing individuals only as the promoters of 
measures, the exponents of ideas, I have dealt with personal careers only when they clearly 
exhibited some phase of our Hational character, elucidated the state of contemporary ojaaion, 
or palpabljf and powerfully modified our National de.stinies. Thomas Jefferson, Eli Whit- 
ney, Andrew Jackson, Daniel "Webster, John 0 . Calhoun, Boiijamin Lundy, Elijah P. "Lovo- 
joy, Jolin Brown — men differing most widely in intellectual ^^hber as nvell as in aspira- 
tions, instincts, convictions, and purposes— may fairiy he, regarded iu tbeir several 
spheres, representative Americans, each of whom irf .some sense contributed to lay tlio 
train which we have seen fired by the Secessionists "'of our day with so magnificent a 
pyrotechnic display, so majestic a resulting conflagration ; and of those, accordingly, some 
notion may be acquired from the following pages ; while, of our generals and coimnodorcs, 
the miniature Portraits contained in these voli^nes, and the record 04 tlieir respective 
achievements, are all that I can give. So many battles, sieges, marclies, campaigns, etc., 
remain to be narrated, that — ample as tfiis work "vyould seem- to be, and capacious as are its 
pages — a naked record of the r&naining events of the war^ especially should it be prolf acted 
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for a Ml year more, ’will test to tlieiitmost my power of condensation to cwiclude the work 
in another voluiue of tho generous amplitude of this. 

My subject naturally divides itself into two parts; L How we got into the Wai- for the 
Union ; and 11. How we get out of it. I have respected this division in my east of the 
present ■u'ork, and submit this volume as a clear elucidation ot the former ot these 
problems, hoping to be at least equally satisfactory in my treatment of the latter. 

Tt is the task of the historian to eliminate from the million facts that seemed important 
in their day and sphere respectively, the two or three thousand that have an abiding and 
general interest, presenting these in their due proportions, and with their proper relative 
empha,sis. Any success in this task must, of course, be comparative and approximate ; and no 
historical work ever was or will be written whereof a well-informed and competent critic 
might not forcibly say, ‘ Why was this fact stated and that omitted ? Why give a page to 
this occurrence, and ignore that, which was of at least equal consequence ? Why praise the 
achieyement of A, yet pass over that of B, which was equally meritorious and important?’ 
But, especially in dealing with events so fresh and recent as those of our great convulsion, 
must tlie historian expose himself to such strictures. Time, with its unerring perspec- 
tive, reduces every incident to its true proportions ; so that we are no longer liable to mis- 
conceptions and apprehensions which were once natural and all but universal. We know, 
beyond question, that Braddock’s defeat and death before Fort Du Quesne had not the im- 
portance which they .seemed' to wear in the eyes of those ■who heard of them within tho 
month after their oooiirrence ; that Bunker Hill, though tactically a defeat, was practically a 
triumph to the arms of our Revolutionary fathers ; that the return of Bonaparte from Elba 
exerted hut little influence over the destinies of Europe, and that little of questionable be- 
neficence ; and that ‘ fillibusterism,’ so called, since its first brilliant achievement in wrest- 
ing Texas from Mexico and annexing her to this country, though attempting much, has 
accomplished very little, toward the diffusion either of Freedom or Slavery. And so, much 
that now seems of momentous consequence will doubtless have shrunk, a century hence, to 
very moderate dimensions, or perhaps been forgotten altogether. 

The volume whicli is to conclude this w'ork cannot, of course, appear till some time after 
the close of the contest ; and I hope to be able to bestow upon it at least double tlie time 
tliat I was at liberty to devote to this. I shall labor constantly to guard against .Mr. Pol- 
lard’s chief error — that of supposing that all the heroism, devotedness, humanity^ cliivalry, 
evinced in the contest, were (displayed on one side; all the co-u’ardice, ferocity, cruelty, 
rapacity, and gonc'ral dc[)r£^y.y, on the other. I believe it to be the trutli, and as such I 
shall endeavoi- to show, that, while tfiis war has been sign'alized by some deeds disgraceful 
to human nature, the general behavior of the combatants on either side has been calculated 
to do honor even t,o the men who, though fearfully misguided, are still our countrymen, 
and to exalt tho prestige of the American name. . 

That the issue of this terrible contest may he such as God, in His inscrutable wis- 
dom, sliiul deem most directly conducive t# the progress of our race in knowledge, virtue, 
hborty, and consequent happiness, is not more the fervent aspiration, than it is the conso- 
ling and steadfast faith, of * * H. G 

Yoek, April 1.0, 18(i4. * 
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THE AMERICAI CONFLICT 


I. 

OFE OOUNTEY. 


The United States of America, 
wliose independence, won on tlie 
battle-fields of tlie Eevolntion, was 
tardily and reluctantly conceded l^y 
Great Britain on tlie 30tli of Novem- 
ber, 1782, contained at tbat time a 
population of a little less than Three 
Millions, of whom half a million 
were slaves. This population was 
mainly settled upon and around the 
bays, harbors, and inlets, which ir- 
regularly indent the western shore of 
the Atlantic Ocean, for a distance 
of about a thousand miles, from the 
mouth of the Penobscot to that of the 
Altamaha. The extent of the settle- 
ments inland from the coast may have 
averaged a hunched miles, although 
there werehnany points at which the 
primitive forest still looked off upon 
the broad' expanse of the ocean. 
Nominally, and as distinguished 
from those of other civilized nations, 
the territories of the Confederation, 
stretched westward to the Mississippi,' 
and northward, as no'W, to the Great 
Lakes, giving a total area of a little 
more than eight hmidred thousand 
square miles. At several inviting 
localities, the “ clearings” were p-nsh- 


ed two or three hundred miles west- 
ward, to the bases and more fertile 
valleys .of the eastern slope of tlie 
Alleghanies ; and there were three 
or four settlements quite beyond that 
formidable but not impassable barrier, 
mainly in that portion, of Yirgiuia 
which is now the State of .Kentucky. 
But, in the absence of steam, of ca- 
nals, and even of tolerable higliways, 
and mth the month of the Missis- 
sippi held and sealed by a jealous 
and not very friendly foreign power, 
the fertile valleys of the Illinois, tlio 
Wahash, and even of the Ohio itself* 
were scarcely habitable for civilized 
communities. No staple that their 
pioneer popnlation would be likely, 
for many years, to prodnee, could bo 
sold on the '’sgVboard for the cost 
of its trmisportation, e\ini froni the 
site whereon Cincinnati has since 
been founded and built, miicdi less 
from that of Indianapolis or Chicago. 
The delicate, costly fabrics of Europe, 
and even: of Asia, could he trans- 
ferred to the newest anePmost inland 
settlement for a small fraction of the 
price at which they would there |)e 
eagerly bought ; but when the fe:/V' 
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(5oms -wliich tlie settlers liad taken 
with them in their journey of emi- 
gration had been exhausted, there 
was nothing left wherewith to pay 
for these costly luxuries ; and debt, 
embarrassm*cint, bankruptcy, were the 
inevitable results. A people clothed 
in skins, living on the products of the 
chase and the spontaneous abund- 
ance of nature, might maintain ex- 
istence and a rude social organization 
amid the forests and on tlfe prairies 
of the Great V alley ; any other must 
have experienced striking alterna- 
tions of factitious prosperity and uni- 
versal distress ; seeing its villages and 
commercial depots rise, flourish, and 
decay, after the manner of Jonah’s 
gourd, and its rural population con- 
stantly hunted by debt and disaster 
to new and still newer locations. 
The Great West of to-day owes its 
unequaled growth and progress, 
its population, productiveness, and 
wealth, primarily, to the framers of 
the Federal Constitution, by which 
its development was rendered possi- 
ble; hut more immediately and pal- 
pably to the sagacity and statesman- 
ship of Jefferson, the purchaser of 
Louisiana ; to the genius of Fitch and 
Fulton, the projector and achiever, 
respectively, of steam-navigation; to 
De Witt Clinton, the early, unswerv- 
ing, and successful champion of artifi- 
cial inland navigatioil^; h,ndto Henry 
Clay, the eminent, eloquent, and effec- 
tive eliampion of the diversification 
of our ICational lndustry through the 
Protection of Homo Manufactures. 

The difliciilties which surrounded 
the infancy and impeded the growth 
of die thirteen original or Atimtie 
States, were less formidable, but kin- 
dred, and not less real. Our fathers 

Q-t-n 4-U nil,. r>T>/*1 n rm o ra nf.- 


ed, desolating Eevolntionary strug- 
gle, rich, indeed, in hope, but poor in 
worldly goods. Tlieir country had, 
for seven years, been traversed and 
wasted by contending armies, almost 
from end to end. Cities and villages 
had been laid in ashes. Habitations 
had been deserted and left to decay. 
Farms, stripped of their fences, and 
deserted by their owners, had for 
years produced only weeds. Camp 
fevers, with the hardships and pri- 
vations . of war, had destroyed many 
more than the sword ; and all alike 
had been subtracted from the most 
effective and valuable part of a pop- 
ulation, always, as yet, quite inade- 
quate. Cripples and invalids, melan- 
choly mementoes of the yet recent 
struggle, abounded in every village 
and township. Habits of industry 
had been unsettled and destroyed by 
tlie anxieties and uncertainties of 
war. The gold and silver of ante- 
revolutionary days had crossed the 
ocean in exchange for arms and 
munitions. The Continental paper, 
which for a time more than supplied 
(in volume) its place, had become 
utterly wortliless. In the absence of 
a tariff, which the Confederate Con- 
gress lacked power to impose, our 
ports, immediately after peace, were 
glutted with foreign liixiiries— -gew- 
gaws which onr people were eager 
enough to buy, but for which they 
soon foun d themselves utterly unable 
to pay. They were almost exclusively 
an agricultural people, and their 
products, save only Tobacco and In- 
digo, were not wanted by the Old 
/World, and found bu,t a very restrict- 
, ed and inconsiderable market even 
in the West Indies, whose trade was 
closely monopolized by the nations 
■hri wln’^ff tbev resnectivelv belon2:ed. 
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Indian Corn ^ind Potatoes, tlie two 
principal edil.)le3 for wliicli the poor 
of the Old World are largely indebt- 
ed to America, were consumed to a 
very limited extent, and not at all 
imported, by the people of the eastern 
liemispliere. The wheat-producing 
capacity of our soil, at first unsur- 
passed, was soon exhausted by the 
unskillful and thriftless eultivation of 
the Eighteenth Century. Though 
one-third of the labor of the country 
was probably devoted to the cutting 
of timber, the axe-helve was but a 
pudding-stick ; while the plow was 
a rude structure of wood, clumsily 
])oiuted and shielded with iron. A 
thousand bushels of corn (maize) are 
now grown on our western prairies at 
a cost of fewer days’ labor than were 
required for the production of a hun- 
dred in 'Ne^V■ York or New England 
eighty years ago. And, tlioxigh the 
settlements of that day were nearly 
all within a hnndred miles of tide- 
water, the cost of transporting bulky 
staples, for even that distance, over 
the execrable roads that then existed, 
was about equal to the present charge 
for transportation from Illinois to 
New York, Industry was paralyzed 
by tile absence or uncertainty of mar- 
kets. Idleness tempted to dissipation, 
of wbicli tjie tumult and excitement 
of civil war had long been the school. 
Unquestionably, the moral couditiou 
of our people had sadly deteriorated 
tbroag’li the course of the Revolution. 
Iiitem|)eraru^e had extended its rav- 
ages ; profanity and lieentioushess 
had ovcrsivroad the land ; a coarse 
and scoffing infidelity had become 


fashionable, even in high quarters ; 
and the letters of W asliiiigton’ and 
his compatriots bear testimony to the 
wide-spread prWalence of venality 
and corruption, even while the great 
issue of independence or subjugation 
was still undecided. 

The return of peace, though it 
arrested the calamities, the miseries, 
and the desolations of -war, was far 
from nshqring in that halcyon state 
of universal prosperity and happiness 
which had been fondly and sanguine- 
ly anticipated. Thousands were sud- 
denly deprived by it of their ac- 
customed 'employment and means of 
subsistence, and were unable at once 
to replace them. Those accepted 
though precarious avenues to fame 
and fortune, in which they had found 
at least competence, were instantly 
closed, and no new ones seemed to 
open before them. In the absence 
of aught that could, with justice, be 
termed a currency, Trade and Busi- 
ness were even more depressed than 
Industry. Commerce and Navigation, 
unfettered by legislative restriction, 
ought to have been, or ought soou t( > 
have become, most fiourishing, if the 
dicta of the world’s accepted politicai. 
economists had been sound ; but the 
facts were deplorably at variance with 
their inculcations. Trade, emanci- 
pated from tlie. vexations trammels 
of the cnstoifxdiousc marker and 
ganger, 'fell tangled and prostrate 
in tiie 'toils of the usurer and the 
slierifi*. The coniinoii people, 'writh- 
iug under the intolerable pressure of 
debt, for wbicli no means of payment 
existed, were continually prompting 


“That spirit of freedom, which, at the cojja- 


public, hut private interest, which iiiiiucncestlie 
nni’ ofHi tliR Americans 
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tlieii* legislators to authorize and di- 
rect those baseless issues of irredeem- 
able paper money, by wbicli a tem- 
porary relief is achieved, at the cost 
of more pervading and less curable 
disorders. In the year 1786, the 
legislature of Kew Hampshire, then 
sitting at Exeter, was surrounded, evi- 
dently by preconcert, by a gathering 
of angry and desperate men, intent 
on overawing it into an anthorizatlon 
of such an issue. In 1786, the famous 
Shays’s Insurrection occurred in west- 
ern Massachusetts, wherein fifteen 
hundred men, stung to madness by 
the snow-shower of writs to which 
they could not respond, and execu- 
tions wliich they had no means of 
satisfying, undertook to relieve tliem- 
selves from intolerable infestation, 

. and save their families from being 
turned into the highways, by dis- 
persing the courts and arresting the 
enforcement of legal process alto- 
gether.- , Tliat the sea-board cities, 
depending entirely on foreign com- 
merce, neither manufacturing them- 
selves, nor having any other than 
foreign fabrics to dispose of, should 
participate in the general suffering, 
and earnestly scan the political and 
social horizon in quest of sources and 
conditions of comprehensive and en- 
during relief, was inevitaldo. And 
thus industrial paralysis, commercial 
embarrassment, and political disorder, 
combined to'overbear inveterate pre- 
judice, sectional jealousy, and the 
nmlation of local magnates, in cre- 
ating tlj at more perfccit ITsrioiir, where- 
of tlie foundations were laid and the 
pillars erected by "Washington, Ham- 
ilton, Eranklin, Madison, and their 
compeers, in the Convention yyhieh 
framed the Federal Constitution.- 
Yet it would not be just to close 


this hasty and casual .glance at our 
country, under the old federation, 
without noting some features which 
tend to relieve the darkness of the 
picture. The abnndance and excel- 
lence of the timber, wliicli still cover- 
ed at least two-tbirds of the area of 
the then States, enabled the common 
people to supply themselves with 
hahitations, which, however rud,e and 
uncomely, were more substantial and 
comfortable than those possessed by 
the masses of any other country on 
earth. The luxuriant and omnipres- 
ent forests were likewise the sources 
of cheap and ample supplies of fuel, 
whereby the severity of our nortlierii 
■winters was mitigated, and the warm, 
bright fireside of even the humblest 
family, in the long •winter evenings 
of oiir latitude, rendered a center of 
cheer and enjoyment. Social iiiter- 
com'se was more general, less formal, 

I more heartjq more valued, than at 
present. Friendships u^ere warmer 
and deeper. Helationship, by blood 
or by marriage, W'as more profoundly 
regarded. Men were not ashamed 
to own that tliey loved their cousins 
better tlian their other neighbors, 
and tbeir neighbors better tlian 
the rest of mankind. To spend a 
month, in tlie dead of winter, in a 
I visit to the dear old homestead, and 
in interchanges of affectionate greet- 
ings with brothers and sisters, mar- 
ried and settled at distances of 
twenty to fifty miles apart, ivas not 
deemed an absolute waste of time, 
nor even an experiment on fraternal 
civility and hospitality . And, tliongb. 
cultivation was far less effbetive than 
now, it must not be inferred that food 
scanty or hunger preduiniiiant. 
The wbgds were alive with game, 
' and nearly every boy and man be- 
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tween fifteen ^iid sixty years of age 
was a linnter. The larger and smaller 
rivers, as yet unobstructed by the 
dams and wheels of the cotton-spin- 
ner and power-loom weaver, abound- 
ed in excellent fish, and at seasons 
fairly swarmed with them. The 
potato, usually planted in the vege- 
table mold left by recently extermi- 
nated forests, yielded its edible tubers 
with a bounteous profusion unknown 
to the husbandry of oui* day. Hills 
the most granitic and aT)parently 
■ sterile, from which the •wood was 
burned one season, would, the next 
year, produce any grain in ample 
measure, and at a moderate cost of 
labor and care. Almost every farm- - 
er’s house was a hive, wherein the 
‘ great wheel’ and the ‘ little wheel’ 
— the former kept in motion by the 
hands and feet of all the daughters 
ten years old and upward, the latter 
plied by their not less industrious 
mother — hummed and 'udiirled from 
morning till night. In the back 
room, or some convenient appendage, 
the loom responded day by day to 
the movements of -the busy shuttle, 
whereb,y the fleeces of the farmer’s 
flock and the flax of his field were 
slowly but steadily converted into 
substantial though homely cloth, 
su-fficient -for the annual wear of the 
family, and often with something 
over to exchange at the neighboring 


merchant’s for his groceries and 
wares. A few bushels of corn, a few 
sheep, a fattened steer, with, perhaps, 
a few saw-logs, or loads of hoop-poles, 
made up the annual surplus of the 
husbandman’s products, helping to 
square accomits with the hlacksmitli, 
the wlieel-wright, the minister, and 
the lawyer, if the farmer were so iin- 
fortimate as to have any dealings 
•with the latter pjersonage. His lif^, 
during peace, was passed in a nar- 
rower round than onrs, and may well 
seem to us tame, limited, monot- 
onous ; hut the sun -which warmed 
him was -identical with ours ; the 
breezes which refreshed him were 
like those we gladly welcome ; and, 
while his road to mill and to meeting 
was longer and rougher than those 
we daily traverse, he doubtless passed 
them nnvexed by appreliensions of a 
snorting locomotive, at least as con- 
tented as we, and with small suspi- 
cion of his ill-fortime in hawing been 
horn in the Eighteenth instead of the 
nineteenth Century.’* 

The illusion that tlie times that 
were arc better than those that are, 
has probably pervaded all ages. Yet 
a passionately earnest a?^scrtion, which 
many of us have heard from the lips 
of the old men of thirty to fifty j-ears 
ago, that the days of their youth 
were sweeter and happier than those 
we haA-e knoAvij»"will doubtless justily 


” “ Vagabonds, without visible property or 
vocation, are placed in wwkliouses, where they I 
are well clothed, fed, lodged, and made to labor. 
Nearly the same method of providing for the 
poor prevails through all the States ; and, from 
Savannah to Portsmouth, you will seldom meet 
a beggar. In the larger towms, indeed, they 
sometimes present themselves. These are 
usually foi'eigners who have never obtained a 
settlement in any parish. I never saw a native 
American begging in the streets or highways. 
A subsistence is easily gained here : and if, b.y. 

•■ v misfortunes, they are thrown on the^harities of 
world, those provided by their own country 


are so comfortable and .so certain, that they 
never thirrk of relinquishing tliem to become 
strolling beggars. Their situation, too, when 
sick, in tho family of a good farmer, where ovi.n-y 
rnoinloer is anxious to do thenilcind ofliees, where 
they are visited by all the lU'ighbor.'J, who bring 
them little rarities which their sickly appetites 
may crave, and who take by rotation tlie nightly 
-watch» over them, -when their w?.idition requires 
it, ia,witliout comparison, better tlianin agcmoral 
hospitiil, where the sick, the dying, and tho dead, 
are crammed together in the .“aiiie rooms, and 
often in the same beds.”— j;;ye/-.sort’5 Kvtcs%n 
'V'irgmia,'^.VdQ. 
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us ill believing tiiat they were by no 
lueaii.s intolerable. It is not too 
inncli to assume tbat tlie men by 
-wbose valor and virtue American in- 
dependence was acliieved, and wbo 
lived to enjoy, for half a century 
tbereafter, tlie gratitude of tbeir 
coaiitry, and tbe bonest pride of tbeir 
cliildren, saAV wealth as fairly dis- 
tributed, and tbe labor of freemen 
as adequately rewarded, as. those of 
almost any other country or of any 
previous generation. 

Eighty years had not passed since 
the' acknowledgment of our inde- 
, pendence, when the returns of the 
Eighth Decennial Census afforded us 
tbe means of measuring our coun- 
try’s growth and physical progress 
during nearly its whole national his- 
tory. The retrospect and the pros- 
pect might well minister to the pride 
(though that were needless) of a pa- 1 
triotio apostle of ^ manifest destiny.’ 
During those eighty years, or within 
the memory of many still living, the 
area of onr country had been ex- 
panded, by successive and, in good 


live stock, and nearly .two hundred 
and fifty millions’ 'worth of imple- 
ments and machinery. The value of 
animals annually slaughtered was re- 
turned at over two huiidind millions 
of dollars. The annual product of 
Wheat was more than one hundred 
and seventy millions of busliels, with 
an equal quantity of Oats, and more 
than eight hundred inillioiis of bush- 
els of Indian Corn. Of Tobacco, our 
annual product was more than four 
hundred millions of pounds ; and of 
Rice, nearly two millions. Of W ool, 
our annual clip was o\nn’ sixty mil- 
lions of pounds, and onr consumption 
probably double that amonnt. Of 
ginned Cotton, ready for market, our 
product w’as about one million of 
tuns, or more than Five Millions of 
hales of four hundred pounds each. 
Four hundred and sixty millions of 
pounds of Butter, and one hundred 
and five millions of pounds of Cheese, 
were likewise returned as our aggre- 
gate product for the year 1859. We 
made iu that year three hundred and 
forty millions of pounds of Sugar, 


part, peaceful acquisitions, from 
Eight Hundred Thousand to about 
Three Millions of square miles. Its 
population, excluding the Aboriginal 
savages, had increased from Three to 
more than Thirty Millions. Of its 
two thousand millions of acres of dry 
land, about five hundred millions had 
been divided into farms; leaving 
three-fourths of its surface as -yet un- 
improved, tliough hut in part unap- 
propriated. its farms were officiaUy 
estima-ted as worth six thousand six 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars, . 
and were doubtless actually wOrth ■ 
not less than Ten Thousand Millions 
of dollars. On these farms W'ere over 
eleven hundred 'millions’ worth of 


and more than twenty-five millions 
of gallons of Molasses. And, beside 
consuming ah. this, with twenty-five 
miUfons of pounds of home-made 
Honey, w^'e imported from abroad to 
the value of over thirty-six 'millions 
of dollars. We dragged from our 
forests, not including fuel, Timber 
valued at more than Kiiiety-three 
Millions of dollars. We made Flour 
to the value of Two Flimdred Mil- 
lions. We manufactured over fifty- 
five millions’ w'orth of Cotton into 
fabrics, worth one hundred and 
fifteen millions of dollars, beside iiii- 
pc^ting largely from abroad. We 
fabricated over eighty millions of 
pounds of Wool, costing 'ibriy mil- 
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lions of dollq^s, into sixty-eiglit mil- 
lions’ wortli of goods, though import- 
ing nearly all oiir finer woolen 
fahrics. We produced sixty-three 
millions’ worth of Leather ; eight 
hundred and seventy-five thousand 
tuns of Pig Iron, worth twenty mil- 
lions of dollars; four hundred thou- 
sand tuns of Wrought Iron, worth 
twenty-one millions; and Agricul- 
tural Implements to the value of 
seventeen millions. The grand 
total of Manufactures, returned by 
this Census, amounted in value to 
One Thousand Hine Hundred Mil- 
lions — an increase of forty-five per 
cent, within ten years. Our Exports, 
for the year ending in 1860, amounted 
to a little more than Four Hundi'ed 
Millions of dollars, whereof all hut 
Twenty-seven Millions were of do- 
mestic production. Our Imports 
were a little over Three Hundred 
and Sixty Millions, Of Gold and 
Silver, we exported, in that year, 
nearly fifty-seven millions of dollars, 
and imported about eight millions 
and a half; indicating that ours had 
become one of the great gold-pro- 
ducing countries on earth, if not the 
very greatest. The numher of ocean 
voyages terminating in our ports 
during the year ending June 80, 
1861, was Twenty-two Tliousand, less 
forty; their aggregate tunnage a 
little more than seven millions two 
hundred and forty thousand — more 
than two-thirds of it American. 
About fifty thousand churches, with 
forty tliousand clergymen ; two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine Colleges, having 
one thousand six hundred and seven- 
ty-eight teachers and twenty-seven 
thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
one pupils ; six thousand and eighty- 
five Academies and Private Schools, 


with twelve thousand two hundred 
and sixty teachers and two hundred 
and sixty-three thousand and ninety- 
six pupils ; eighty thousand nine 
hundred and seventy-eight Common 
Schools, with three millions three 
hundred and fifty-four thousand and 
elevpn pupils; three hundred and 
eighty-six Daily newspapers, circulat- 
ing in the aggregate one million four 
hundred and seventy-eight thousand 
four hufiJired .and thirty-five copies; 
one hundred and forty-six Tri- 
Weekly and Semi-Weeldy, and three 
thousand one hundred and fifty-three 
Weekly .journals, circulating sev^n ^ 
millions five hundred and sixty-four 
thousand three hipidred and four- 
teen copies ; with nineteen Quarter- 
lies, five hundred and twenty-one 
Literary, and t’^vo iiuiidred and seven- 
ty-one Eeligious periodicals, mainly 
issued weekly, sufficiently attest that 
our progress had not been purely 
physical, hut intellectual and moral 
as well. 

The temptation to increase these 
citations from the Census is one hard 
to resist. Yet any multi plication of 
details would tend rather to confuse 
than to deepen their impression on 
the mind of the general reader. Let 
it suffice, then, in conclusion, tliat the 
Real and Personal Estate of our 
people, which in 1860 was returned 
as of the aggj’egate value of a little 
over Seven' Thousand Millions of 
dollar^, was, in 1860, returned as 
worth over Sixteen Thousand Mil- 
lions — an increase in ten years of 
more than one hundred and twenty- 
five per cent. It is quite probable 
that both these aggregifies are largely 
under the truth ; but, conceding 
their accuracy, it is perfectly safe 
; to assume that Fifteen of thesis- 
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teen Thousand Millions of property 
returned in 1860 had been created 
and added to the wealth of the 


world by the industry, enterprise, 
and thrift of onr people during the 
eighty preceding years. 


II. 

SLAYEEY BEPOEE THE EEVOLUTIOM. 


Vice, whether individual or gene- 
ral, is ever conceived in darkness and 
cradled in obscurity. It challenges 
observation only in its hardy matu- 
rity and conscious strength. , Slavery 
in older than Civilization — older than 
History. Its origin is commonly re- 
ferred to war — to the capti vity of the 
vanquished, and to the thrift and 
clemency of the victor, who learns 
by experience that the gratification 
of killing his prisoner is transient, 
while the profit of sparing him for 
servitude is enduring ; and thus, in 
rude ages, not merely the vanquished 
warriors, hut their wives and chil- 
dren, then dependents and subjects, 

, were accounted legitimate “ spoils 
of victory,” along with the lands, 
houses, flocks and herds, the goods 
and chattels of the conquered people. 
“ Woe to tlie conquered !” is the pri- 
mary rule of savage and of harharian 
warfare ; and tlie captivity of the 
Jews in Babylon, the destruction by 
Eome of Capua, of Carthage, and of 
other cities and pe<:)])le3 wdiicli had 
provoked her special enmity, prove 
tliat nations which regarded them- 
selves as tar advanced in civilization, 
were hardly more merciful than sav- 
ages, wlien maddened by fear and 
hate. War wastes and devastates. 
The earth, plowed however deeply 
witfl cannon-wheels, yields uncertain 


haiwests; yet armies and their de- 
pendents must he fed. Eapacity, as 
well as destiTiction, seems almost in- 
separable from war. The soldier, 
impelled to destroy for his chiefs or 
his country’s sake, soon learns to save 
and appropriate for his o^vn. The 
natural and necessary distinction be- 
tween ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ hceomes 
in his mind confused, if not obliter- 
ated. The right of every one to the 
product of his own labor is one which 
his vocation incites, and even com- 
pels, him to disregard. To enslave 
those whom, whether combatants or 
otherwise, he might justiflably kill, 
appears to him rather an act of hu- 
manity than of injustice and wrong. 
Hence, the warlike, conquering, 
dominating races of antiquity almost 
universally rejoiced, when at their 
acme of power and greatness, in the 
possession of innumerable slaves. 

Slavery of a mild anfi gentle 
type may very well have grown up 
insensibly, even in the absence of 
war. The patriarch has shelter and 
food, wdth employment for various 
capacities ; and his stronghold, if he 
be stationary, or his tents, if he he 
nomadic, become the refuge of the 
unfortunate and the destitute from 
the^ region around him. The aban- 
doned wife, the unwedded mother, 
the crippled or infirm of either sex, 
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tKe tender orjihan, and tlie ont-wom, 
seedy prodigal, betake tbemselyes to 
Ilia lodge, and humbly solicit his per- 
mission to earn bread and shelter by 
tending his flocks and herds, or by 
any other service to wMcli their ca- 
pacities are adequate. Some are ac- 
cepted from motives of thrift ; others 
under the impulse of charity; and 
the greater portion of either class, 
exulting in their escape from hmiger, 
cold, and nakedness, gladly remain 
through life. Marriages are formed 
among tliem and children are born, 
who grow up adepts in the labor the 
patriarch requires of them, contented 
with their station, and ignorant of 
the world outside of his posses- 
sions. If his circmnstances require 
a military force, he organizes it of 
‘servants horn in his household.’ 
His possessions steadily increase, and 
he becomes in time a feudal chieftain, 
r-uling over vassals proud of his emi- 
nence and docile to his wdll. Thus 
it has been justly remarked that the 
condition of Slavery has ever preceded 
the laws by which it is ultimately 
regulated; and it is not without 
plausibility that its champions have 
contended for it as a natural form of 
society — a normal development of 
the necessary association of Capital 
with Labor in Man’s progress from 
rude ignorance and want to abund- 
ance, reflnemeiit, and luxury. 

But Slavery, primarily considered, 
has still another aspect — ^that of a 
natural relation of siinj)lieity to cmi- 
nirig, of ignorance to knowledge, of 
weakness to power. Thomas Car- 
lyle,’ before his melancholy decline 
and fall into devil-worship, truly ob- 
served, that the capital mfetake of 
Bob Boy was his failure to compre- 


hend that it was cheaper to buy the 
beef he required in the grass-market 
at Glasgow than to obtain it with- 
out price, by haiTying the lowland 
farms. So the first man who ever 
imbibed or conceived the fatal delu- 
sion that it was more advantageous 
to him, or to any human being, to 
procure whatever his necessities or 
Ms appetites required by address and 
scheming than by honest work — by 
the unreqliited rather than the fairly 
and faithfully recompensed toil of his 
fellow-creatures— was, in essence and 
in heart, a slaveholder, and («ily 
awaited opportunity to become ouq 
in deed and practice. And this sin- 
gle truth, operating upon the inflnite 
varieties of human capacity and cul- 
ture, suflices to account for the uni- 
versality of slaveholding in the ante- 
Cliristian ages, for its tenacity of life, 
and for the extreme difficulty of 
even its partial eradication. The an- 
cients, wliile they apprehended, per- 
haps adequately, the bitterness of 
bondage, which many of them had 
exjjerieneed, do not seem to have 
perceived so vividly the corresioond- 
ing evils of slaveholding. They saw 
that end of the chain which ejicircled 
the ankle of the bondman ; they do 
not seem to have so clearly perceived 
that the other lay heavily across the 
throat of even his sleeping master. 
Homer — if we ^Yiay take Pope’s word 
for it — observed tliat » 

“Jove fish’d it cevtaia, that vhateTei’ day 
Makes man a slave, takes half liis worthaway;” 

hut that the slaveholding relation ef- 
fected an equal discount on the value 
of the master ap])ears to have est-aped 
Mm.^ It is none the less true, how- 
ever, 'that ancient civilization, in its 


* In a letter on PopyrigM 
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various national developments, was courtly Felix tremble.^ The prelates 
liabitually corrupted, debauelied, of tbe lately persecuted Cbui’cli were 
and ultimately ruined, by Slavery, tbe favored companions and coun- 
w^bieli rendered labor dishonorable, selors — too often, alas 1 the courtiers 
and divide^ society horizontally into also — of Emperors and Cjusars ; but 
a small caste of the wealthy, edii- they seldom improved or risked their 
cated, refined, and independent, and great opportunity to demand obe- 
a vast hungry, sensual, thriftless, and dience, in all cases, to the dictates of 
worthless populace ; rendered impos- the Golden Itnle. The Church had 
sihle the preservation of republican become an estate above the people ; 
liberty and of legalized equality, even and their just complaints ot the op- 
among the nominally dree. Dioge- pressions and inhumanities of the 
nes, with his lantern, might have powerful were not often breathed 
vainly looked, through many a long into its reluctant ears, Wliite Sla- 
day, among the followers of Marius, very gradually wore out, or faded 
^ 'or Catiline, or Caesar, for a sped- out; but it was not grappled 
men of the poor but virtuous and with and crushed as it should have 
self-respecting Eoman citizen of been. The Dark Ages, justly so 
the days of Cmcinnatus, or even of called, are still quite dark enough ; 
Eegulus. hut sufficient light has been shed 

The Slavery of antiquity survived upon them to assure us that the 
the religions, the ideas, the polities, accord of priest and noble was com- 
and even the empires, in which it had plete, and that serf and peasant 
its origin. It should have been ahol- groaned and suffered beneath them 
ished, with gladiatorial combats and iron sway. 

■ other moral abominations, on the The mventiori of Printing, the dis- 
aceession . of Christianity to recog- covery of America, the Protestant 
nized supremacy over the Koman Eeformation, the decline and fall of 
world; hut the simple and sublime Feudalism, gradually changed the 
doctrine of Jesus and his disciples, of condition and brightened the pros- 
Paul and the Apostles, had ere this pect of the masses. Ancient Slavery 
been grievously corrupted and per- was dead ; modern Serfdom was sub- 
verted. The subtleties of Greek spec- stantially confined to cold and bar- 
nlation, the pomp and pride of impe- barons Russia ; hut African Slavery 
rial Pome, had already commenced — -the slavery of heathen negroes — 
drawing tlie Chnrehj insensibly fur- had been revived, or rtiintroduced, on 
tlier and fuiflier away from its divine the' northern coast of the Mediterra- 
Bource. A robed and mitered eccle- nean, by Moorish traders, about the 
siasticism, treacherous to humanity . Tenth Century, and began to make 
and truckling to power, had usurped its way among Spanish and Portu- 
the place of that austere, intrepid gnese CMstians somewhere near the 
spirit which^^openly rebuked the guilt middle of the Fifteenth.® 
of regal, voluptuous Herod, and fiiade The great name of Columbus is 

yeat 000, Moorish merchanfe from tlfo gold and slaves of Central Africa.”— Ban- 
tlie narbary coast first reached the cities of Ni- croft's Mis^y of the United States, vol. 1 n 
giatia, and established an uninterrupted ex- 166. * ' 

cliange of Saracen and European luxuries for “ The Portuguese are next in the market. An- 
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indelibly soil§d and stained by Ms 
iiiideiiiable and conspicuous implica- 
tion in tlie ensla vement of the Abori- 
gines of this continent, so improperly 
termed Indians. WitMn two years 
after his great discovery, before he 
had set foot on the continent, he was 
concerned in seizing some scores of 
natives, carrying them to Spain, and 
selling them there as slaves/ His 
example was extensively followed. 
The fierce Inst for gold, which in- 
flamed the early* adventurers on his 
track, incited the most reckless, 
shameless disregard of the rights and 
happiness of a harmless and guileless 
people, whose very helplessness should 
have been their defense.^ Forced to 
hunt incessantly for gold, and to 
minister in every way to the imperi- 
ous appetites of their stranger tyrants, 
they found in speedy death their only 
relief from intolerable suffering. In 
a few years, but a miserable remnant 
remained. And now the western 
coast of Africa was thrown open to 
replace them by a race more indura- 
ted to hardship, toil, and suffering.® 

tonio G onzales, wlio bad brought some Moorish 
slaves into Portugal, was commanded to release 
them. He did so ; and the Moors gave him, as 
their ransom, not gold, but Uack Moors with \ 
curhdhair. Tims negro slaves came into Eu- 
rope.” 1 

“In 1444, Spain also took part in the traific. 
The historian of lier maritime discoveries even 
claims lor her tlio unenviable distinction of hav- 
ing anticipated tlie Portuguese in introducing 
negroes into Europe.” — Ibid.,-p. 166. 

“ Columbus himself did not escape the stain. 
Enslaving live hundred native Americans, he 
sent them to Spain, that they might he publicly 
sold at Seville.” — Ibid. 

* “In 1500, the generou.s Isabella commanded 
the liberation of the Indians held in bondage in 
her European posses, sions. Yet her native 
benevolence extended not to the Moors, whose 
valor had been punislied by'slavery, nor to the 
Africans ; and even her compassion for the New 
World was but a transient feeling, which relieves 
the miserable who are in sight, not the delibira- 
tion of a just principle.” — Bancroft's Mist, U.. S., 
yol. 1., p. 128. * 


Heligion was speciously invoked to 
cover tMs new atrocity witli lier 
broad mantle, under tbe plea of re- 
lieving the Indians from a servitude, 
wbich they had already escaped 
through the gate of cfeatli. But, 
though the Papacy was earnestly im- 
portuned to lend its sanction to this 
device, and though its compliance 
has been stoutly asserted, and was 
long widely believed, the charge rests 
upon no (Evidence, is squarely denied, 
and has been silently abandoned. 
For once, at least, avarice and cruelty 
have been unable to gain a simer- 
dotal sanation, and compelled to falj 
back in good order upon Canaan and 
Ham.® But, even without benefit of 
clergy, Hegro Slavery, once introduc- 
ed, rapidly, tliough tliinly, overspread 
tlie whole vast area of Spanish and 
Portuguese America, with Hiitcli and 
French Guiana and the West India 
Islands ; and the African slave-trade 
was, for two or three centuries, the 
most lucrative, though most abhor- 
rent, traffic pursued by or known to 
mankind.’' It was the subject of 

® “It was not Las Casas who first suggested 
the plan of transporting African slaves to His- 
paniola; Spanish slavelxolders, as they emigra- 
ted, were accompanied by their negroes.” — 
Ibid. ■ 

“ Even the voluptuous Leo X. declared that 
‘ not the Christian religion only, but nature her- 
self, cries out against the state of Slavery.’ And 
Paul III., in two separate briefs, imprecated a 
curse on the Europeans who would enslave In- 
dians, or any othor#lu3s of men.” — JMd., p, 172. 

’ Upon the suggestion of Las Casas in favor of 
negroes for Amorioan slaves, in contradistinclfion 
to the Indians, negroes began to be poured into 
the West Indies. 

“ It had been proposed to allow four for each 
emigrant. Deliberate calculation fixed the 
number esteemed nece.ssary at four thousand. 
That very )''ear in which Charles Y. sailed with 
ajpowerful expedition against Tunis, to attack 
the f irates of tlie Barbary StatSs, and to emanci- 
pate Christian slaves in Africa, he gave an open, 
legalsanotiontothe African slave-trade.”— Jdi'iii, 

p. m 
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gainful and jealous monopolies, and 
its profits •were greedily shared by 
pliilosopliers, statesmen, and kings.® 
When, in 1607, ‘the first abid- 
ing English colony — Virginia-— was 
founded on the Atlantic coast of 
what is now our country, Negro 
Slavery, based on the African slave- 
trade, was more than a century old 
throughout Spanish and Portuguese 
America, and so had aheady acquired 
the stability and respectability of an 
institution. It was nearly half a 
century old in the British West In- 
diesi Spanish, Dutch, Portuguese, 
, and British vessels and trading com- 
panies® vied with each other for the 
gains to be speedily acquired by 
purchasing, or kidnapping, young 
negroes on the coast of Guinea, and 
selling them in the American colonies 
of their own and other nations. The 
early colonists of Virginia were 
mainly adventurers of an unusually 
bad type — ^bankrupt prodigals, gen- 
teel spendthrifts, and incorrigible 
profligates, many of whom had left 
their native country for that country’s 
good, in obedience to the urgent per- 
suasion of sherifis, judges, and juries. 
All were Intoxicated by the common 
illusions of emigrants with regard to 


the facilities for acqiih’mg vast v/ealth 
at the cost of little or no labor in the 
Eden to which they were attracted. 
Probably no other colony that ever 
succeeded or endured was so largely 
made up of un'flt and unpromising 
materials. Had it not been l;)aeked 
by a strong and liberal London com- 
pany, which enjoyed for two or three 
generations the special favor and 
patronage of the Crown, it must have 
perished in its infancy. But tlie 
climate of tide-'vmter Virginia is ge- 
nial, the soil remarkahly fertile and 
facile, the timher abundant and ex- 
cellent, wliile its nnmerous bays and 
inlets abound in the choicest sliolb 
fish; BO that a colony that w'ould fail 
here could succeed nowhere. To- 
bacco, too, that bewitching but 
poisonous narcotic, wherewith Provi- 
dence has seen fit to balance the in- 
estimable gifts of Indian Corn and 
the Potato by the New World to the 
Old, grew luxuriantly on the inter- 
vals of her rivers, and "was eagerly 
bought at high prices by the British 
merchants, through wdiom nearly 
every want of tlie colonists was sup- 
plied, Manual labor of all kinds 
was in great demand in the English 
colonies ; so that, for some time, the 


® “ A Flemish favorite of Charles V having 
obtained of lids king a patent containing an ex- 
clusive right of importing four thousand negroes 
auniiullj to the U'est Indies; sold it for twenty- 
five thousand ducats, to scOio Genoese mer- 
chants, who first Ifi-uught into a regular form the 
eorainerce for slares between Africa and Ame- 
rica.*’ — Uolnm's Annals of Ammca, voL'i, p. 36. 

“ In 1503, the English began to import negroes 
into the West Indies. Tlioir first slave-trade 
was opened the preceding year on the coast of 
Gninea. John Hawkins, in the prospect of a 
great gain, resolved to make trial of this nefari- 
ous and inhiimaj? traffic. Commumcating^the 
design to several gentlemen in London, who be- 
came liberal contributors and adventurers, 
three good ships were immediately provided; 
and^with those and one hundred men, Hawkins 
sailed to the coast of Guinea^ where, by money, 


treachery, and force, he procured at least three 
hundred negroes, and now sold them at His- 
paniola.”— ik'd., p. 83. 

“Ferdinand” (in 1513) “issued a decree de- 
claring that the servitude of the Indians is war- 
ranted by the laws of God and man.” — Jlmt. p.32. 

^ “ Every fi'eeman of Carolina sluill have abso- 
lute power and authority over liis negro slaves, 
of what nation or religion whatsoever.” — Lockt's 
Fundamental Constitution for South Carolina. 

9 According to Bancroft, upon the establish- 
ment of the Assiento Treaty in 17 13, creating a 
Company for the prosecution of the African Slave 
Trade, one-quarter of the stock was taken by 
Philip of. Spain: Queen Anne reserved to herself 
another quarter, and the remaining moiety was 
to be divided among her subjects. “ Thus did the 
sovereigns of England and Spain become the 
largest slave-merchants in the world.” 
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l.ntiii.-aiiierit tliitlier of leloiis from the 
luutlior i'uimtrj seems to have pro- 
\'i.>]iod ’iio serious objection. That 
Fucli a e>!l>*uy,iu sucli an age, should 
have exir-ted thirteen years prior to 
tlio iiitrodiictiuii of Hegro Slav'ery, 
inchoates ratlier its weakness and 
poverty Ihuii its virtue. The proha- 
bility is that its planters bought the 
first slaves that were ofiered, them ; 
at any rate, the first that they were 
able to pay for. When the Pilgrim 
Fathers landed on the rock of Ply- 
mouth,’” Yirginia had already re- 
ceived and distributed her first cargo 
of slaves." 

There is no record of any serious 
opposition, whether on moral or eco- 
nomic grounds, to the introduction of 
slaves and establishment of Slavery 
in the varions British, Butch, and 
Swedish Colonies, planted along the 
coast between the Penobscot and the 
Savannah rivers during the succeed- 
ing century. At the outset, it is cer- 
tain that the importation of negro 
chattels into the various seaports, by 
merchants trading tliither, was re- 

December 22, 1620. The first slaves bi’ought 
to Virginia were sold from a Dutch vessel, which 
landed twenty at Jamestown, in 1620. 

‘‘Intlio iirst recorded case (Butts «. Penny, 
2 Lev., 201 ; a Ivik, 785), in 1677, in which the 
question of |>roperty in negroes appears to have 
conic before the Itliiglish courts, it was held, 
‘that, being usually bought and sold among mer- 
chants as inorcliaiidise, and ofeo being infidels, 
there might lie a ju'operty in them sufficient to 
maintain trover.’ ” — ILMreUHs Hist. U S., voL ii., 
l\ 214 . 

“ What procisol.y the English law might bo 
on the .subject of Slavery, still remained a mat- 
ter of doubt. Lord Holt had expressed the 
opinion, as quoted in a previous chapter, that 
Slavery was a condition unknown to English 
law, and tliat every person setting foot in Eng- 
land thereby became free. American planters, 
on their visits to England, seem to have been 
annoyed by claims of freedom set up on this 
ground, and that, alsOj of‘ baptism. To relieve 
their embarrassments, the merchants concerned 
in the American trade” (in 1729) “had obtaSiod 
a written opinion from Yorke anjJ Talbot, the 


garded only witli vague curiosity and 
marvel, like that wliicli would now 
be excited by the experimental in- 
troduction of elej)liants or Hppopot- 
ami as lieasts of burden. Human 
rights, in the abstract, Ifad not yet 
been made a theme of popular dis- 
cussion, hardly of philosophic specu- 
lation : for English liberty, John 
Hampden had not yet poured out his 
blood on the battle-field, nor Alger- 
non Sidney laid his head on the 
block. The negroes, uncouth and 
repulsive, could spoeak no word intel- 
ligible to British or Colonial ears, 
when first imported, and probably 
had a scarcely clearer conception or 
their owm rights and wi'ongs than 
had those hy whom they were §ui*- 
rounded. Some time ere the middle 
of the Seventeenth Century, a British 
Attorney-General, having the ques- 
tion formally submitted to him, gave 
Ills otiicial opinion, tliat negroes, le- 
ing pagans^ might justly be held 
in Slavery, even in England itself. 
The amount of the fee paid by the 
I wealthy and prosperous slave-traders 

attorney and solicitor genend of that day. Ac- 
cording to this opinion, which passed for more 
than forty years as good law, not only was bap- 
tism no bar to Slavery, but negro slaves might 
be held m England just as well as in the Colo- 
nies. The two lawyers by whom this opinion' 
was given rose after Avard, one of them to he 
chief justice of England, and both, tobe chancel- 
lors. Yorke, sitting in the latter capacity, vdtli 
the title of Lord Hardwicke” (in 1749), “ had 
recently recognized? the doctrine of that opinion 
as sound law. (Pearce v. Lisle, Ambler, 7 G.) 
He objects to Lord Holt’s dodlrine of freedom, 
secured by setting foot on English soil, that no 
reason could be found why slaves should not be 
equally free Avhen tliey set ioab in Jmuaica, or 
any other English plantation, . All oui- colonies 
are subject to the laws of PJngland, althoug’h as 
to some purposes they have laws of tlieir otvn I 
His argument, is, that, if Slavery be contrary to 
English law, no local enactmoj^ts in the Colonies 
coui& give it any validity. To avoid overturn- 
ing Slavery in the Colonies, it was absolutely 
necessary “to uphold it in Engiancl.”— Jifd, p. 
426. _ 
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for tills remarkable display of legal 
enidiUoii. and acumen, is not re- 
corded, but it probably included a 
liberal consideration for wear-and- 
tour of conscience. Two or three de- 
cisions troL'ft British courts were, at 
diffej'oiit times thereafter, obtained, 
Biibrit antially echoing this opinion. 
It was not till 1772 that Lord Mans- 
field iironounced, in tlie ever-memo- 
rablo Somerset case, Ms judgment 
that, by the laws of England, no man 
coiil d 1)0 1 lelcl in Slavery. That jnclg- 
nicnt has never since been disturbed, 
nor„serionsly questioned. 

The austere morality and demo- 
cratic spirit of the Puritans ought to 
have kept their skirts deal* fooni the 
stain of human bondage. But, be- 
neath all their fierce antagonism, 
there was a certain kinship between 
Idle disciples of Calvin and those of 
Loyola. Each were ready to suffer 
and die for God’s truth as they under- 
stood it, and neitlier cherished any 
appreciable sym]:)atby or considera- 
tion for those tliey esteemed God’s 
enemies, in wbich category the sav- 
ages of .America and the heathen ne- 
groes of Africa "wei-e so unlucky as 
to be found. The Puritan pioneers 
of New England were early involved 
in despej'ate, life-or-deatli stnig;gles 
witli tlieir Ahoriginal neighbors, in 
whom th('y failed to discover those 
].)(>ctic and fiiscinatiu;^ traits which 
irradiate tbenv in the novels of Coo- 
per and the pt.>ems of Longfellow. 
Their experience of Indian ferocity 
and tfcadiery, acting upon their the- 
ologic <-(>iivietions, hjd them early 
and reaiUiy to the belief that these 
savages, and by logical inference 
ravages, were the children of the 
devil, to be subjugated, if not extir- 
pated, as the Philistine inhabitants 


of Canaan bad been by the Israelites 
under Joshua. Indian slavery, some- 
times forbidden by law, but usually 
tolerated, if not entirely approved, by 
public opinion, was among the early 
usages of New England ; and from 
this to negro slavery — ^the slavery of 
any variety of pagan barbarians — was 
an easy transition. That the slaves 
in the Eastern colonies were few, and 
mainly confined to the seaports, does 
not disprove this statement. The 
harsh climate, the rocky soil, the rug- 
ged topography of New England, 
presented formidable, tliougli not 
impassable, barriers to slavelioldiiig. 
Her narrow patches of arable soil, 
hemmed in between bogs and naked 
blocks of granite, were poorly adapt- 
ed to cultivation by slaves. The 
labor of tlie hands without the brain, 
of muscle divorced from intelligence, 
would prociu’e but a scanty livelihood 
on those bleak hills. He who was 
compelled, for a subsistence, to be, 
by turns, farmer, mechanic, lumber- 
man, navigator, and fisherman, .might 
possibly support one slave, but would 
be utterly ruined by half a dozen. 
Slaveholding in the Northern States 
was rather coveted as a social dis- 
tinction, a badge of aristocracy and 
wealth, than resorted to with any 
idea of profit or pecuniary advan- 
tage. 

It was different southward of the 
Susquehanna, but especially in South 
Carolina, where the cultivation of 
Rice and Indigo on the seaboard had 
early furnished lucrative employment 
for a number of slaves fiir exceeding 
that of the white population, and 
whose Sea Islands afibrcled peculiar 
facilities for limiting the intercourse 
of the slaves with each other, and 
their means of escape to the wilder- 
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ness and to tlie savages. Sontii Car- 
olina, a century ago, was as intense- 
ly, conspicuously aristocratic and 
slayeliolding as in our own day. 
But wlien Slavery liad obtained eve- 
rywbere a footliold, and, in most col- 
onies, a distinct legal recognition, 
witbout encountering auglit deserv- 
ing the name of serious resistance, #t 
were absurd to claim for any colony 
or section a moral superiority in tMs 
regard over any otlier. 

The single and most honorable ex- 
ception to the general facility with 
which this giant wrong was adopted, 
and acquiesced in, is presented by 
the liistory of Georgia. That colony 
may owe something of her preemi- 
nence to her comparatively recent 
foundation ; but she is far more in- 
debted to the character and efforts of 
her illustrious founder. J ames Ogle- 
THOEFE was born in 1688, or 1689, at 
Godalniing, Surry County, Eng- 
land ; entered the British army in 
1710 ; and, having resigned on the 
restoration of peace, was, in 1714, 

. commended by the great Marlborough 
to his former associate in command, 
the famous Prince Eugene of Savoy, 
by whom he was appointed one of his 
aids. He fought under Eugene in 
his brilliant and supcessful campaign 
against the Turks in 1716 and 1717, 
closing with the siege and capture of 
Belgrade, which ended the war. 
Declining to remain in the Austrian 
service, he returned, in 1722, to' Eng- 
land, where, on the death of his 
elder brother about this time, he in- 
herited the family estate ; was elected 
to Parliament for the borough of 
llazelniere, which he represented for 
the ensuing thirty-two yeaiB, and, be- 
coming acquainted with the frightf^ 
abuses and inhumanities whdbh then 


characterized the British system of 
Imprisonment for Debt, he devoted 
himself to their reform, and carried 
through the House an act to this end. 
His interest in the fortunes of bank- 
rupt and needy debtors xted him to 
plan the establishment of a colony 
to which they should be invited, and 
in which they might hope, by in- 
dustry and prudence, to attain iude- 
pendence. ■ This colony wms also in- 
tended to afford an asylum for the 
opjoressed Protestants of Gerniaiiy 
and other portions of the continent. 
He interested many eminent and in- 
fluential personages in his project,^ 
obtained for it a grant of nearly ten 
tliousand pounds sterling from Par- 
liament, wdth sttbscriptioiis to the 
amount of sixteen thousand more, 
and organized a company for its 
realization, whereof the directors 
were iieEirly all nohlemen and inem- 
hers of Parliament. Its constitution 
Ibrbade any director to receive any 
pecuniary advantage therefrom. Be- 
ing himself the animfiting soul of the 
enterprise, he was persuaded to ac- 
cept the Eirduoiis trust of governor 
of the colony, for which a royal 
grant had been obtained of the 
western coast of the Atlantic from 
tbe moutb of tlie Savannah to that 
of the Altarnaha., and to which the 
name of Georgia was given- in honor 
of the reigning sovereign. Tlie 
trustees were incorporated in June, 

1732. The pioneer colonists left 
England* in Hovemher of that. \'ear, 
and landed at Charleston in January, 

1733. Proceeding directly to their 
territory, they foinided the (;ity of 

• Savajinah in the course* of the cn- 
Biiingmonth. Oglethorpe, as director 
and vice-president of the African 
Company, had previousiy beeonPfe 
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acquainted with an African prince, 
captured and sold into slavery hy 
some neighboring chief, and had re- 
turned him to his native country, 
after i^Tibibiug iroin Ms acquaintance 
with the ftscts a profound detestation 
of the Slave-Trade and of Slavery. 
One of the fundamental laws devised 
by Oglethorpe for the government of 
his colony was a prohibition of slave- 
holding ; another was an interdiction 
of the sale or use of E.um-*-neither of 
them calculated to be popular with 
the jail-birds, idlers, and profligates, 
who eagerly sought escape from their 
deists and their miseries by becoming 
members of the . new colony. The 
spectacle of anen, no wiser nor bet- 
ter than themselves, living idly and 
luxuriously, j ust across the Savannah 
river, on the traits of constrained 
and unpaid negro labor, doubtless 
inflamed their discontent and their 
hostflity. As it‘ to add to the gov- 
ernor’s troubles, war between Spain 
and England broke ont in 1739, and 
Georgia, as the frontier colony, con- 
tiguous to the far older and stronger 
Spanish settlement of East Florida, 
was peculiarly exposed to its ravages. 
Oglethorpe, at the head of the South 
Carolina and Georgia militia, made 
an attempt on Saint Augustine, 
which miscarried ; and this, in 1742, 

Oj-lothorpi} lived to to nearly a Inmdred 
years old — dying’ at Oranlu^ Hall, Essex, Eng- 
land, Juno 150, It is not recorded nor 

probable that lie ever revisited America after 
Ids reliiiquisliment of tlio governorslup of Geor- 
gia; but lie remained a warm, active, -well- 
inl'ernK'd friend of our country after, as ’Well as 
i^efure and during, luc' .struggle for independence, 
in iTsi, Ilaniiali More thus wrote of him; ' 

^ “1 iarvo got new admirer; it is Gen,,(Ogle- 
thiivne, ],er]iaps the most rom.arkaWo man of his 
il-ue. lie was festOr-brothor to tlio rre|euder, 


was retaliated by a much stronger 
Spanish expedition, x^icli took Fort 
St. Simon, on the Altamalia, and 
might easily have subdued the whole 
colony, hnt it was alarmed and re- 
pelled by a stratagem of his concep- 
tion. Oglethorpe soon after returned 
to England; the trustees finally sur- 
rendered their charter to the Crowm ; 
and in 17S2 Georgia became a royal 
colony, whereby its inhabitants were 
enabled to gratify, wfithout restraint, 
their longing for Slavery and Eum. 
The struggle of Oglethorpe’® in 
Georgia was aided by the presence, 
counsels, and active sympathy, of 
the famous John Wesley, the founder 
of Methodism, whose pungent de- 
scription of Slavery as “ the sum of 
all villainies,” was based on personal 
observation and experience during 
his sojourn in these colonies. But 
“ another, king arose, who knew not 
Joseph the magisterial hostility to 
bondage was relaxed, if not wholly 
withdrawn ; the temptation remained 
and increased, •while the resistance 
faded and disappeared; and soon 
Georgia yielded silently, passively, to 
the contagion of evil example, and 
thus became not only slaveholding, 
hnt, next to South Carolina, the most 
infatuated of all the thirteen colonies 
in its devotion to the mighty evil. 

and is muoli above ninety years old, the finest 
figure you ever saw. He perfectly realizes all 
my ideas of Nestor. His literature is groat, his 
knowledge of the world extensive, and his facul- 
ties as bright as ever. * He is quite a ju-ra r 
chevalier; heroic, romantic, and full of the old 
galiantry." 

Pope — who prai.sed so sparingly — ^Irad spolu n 
of him, not quite half a century earlier, in terms 
evincing like admiration ; and many other contein- 
poraries of literary eminence bore testimony to 
his signal merits,— See S;par]cs's American JSia~ 
grW'phy. 
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The American Revolution was no 
Biidden outbreak. It was preceded 
by eleven years of peaceful remon- 
stra,nce and animated discussion. 
The vital cjiiestion concerned the 
right of the British Parliament to 
impose taxes, at its discretion, on 
British subjects in any and every 
part of the empire. This question pre- 
sented many phases, and' prompted 
various acts and propositions. But 
its essence was always the same ; and 
it was' impossible that such men as 
James Otis, John Adams, Thomas 
Jefferson, and Patrick Henry, should 
discuss it without laying’ broad foun- 
dations for their argument in pre- 
mises affecting the natural and gene- 
ral Rights of Man to self-government, 
with the. control of his ov/n products 
or earnings. Tlie enthusiast who 
imagines that our patriots were all 


eonvineed of the danger and essential 
iniquity of Slavery, and the conserva- 
tive who argues that few or none 
perceived and admitted the direct 
application of their logic to the case 
of men held in perpetual and limit- 
less bondage, are alike mistaken. 
There were doubtless some who did 
not perceive, or did not admit, the 
inseparable connection between the 
rights they claimed as British Rpn- 
ineii and the rights of all men every- 
where ; hut the more discerning and 
logical of the patriots comprehended 
and confessed that their assertio.n of 
the rightful inseparability of Repre- 
sentation from Taxation necessarily 
affirmed the grander an d more essen- 
tial right of each innocent, rational 
being to the control and use of his 
own capacities and faculties, and to 
I the enjoyment of liis own earnings.’ 


' Witness the Darien (Qa.) resolutions. In the 
Darieii committcje, Thursday, June 12, 1775; 

“ When the most valuable privileges of a peo- 
ple are invaded, not only by open violence, but 
l)y every kind of fraud, sophistry, and cunning, 
it behooves every individual to he upon his 
guard, and every member of society, like hea- 
cons in a country surrounded by enemies, to 
give the alarm, not only when their liberties 
ill general are Invaded, but, separately, lest the 
precedent in oj,ie may affect the whole ; and to 
enable the collective wisdom of sucli a people 
to judge of its consequences, and how far their 
respective grievances concern all, or should he ] 
opposed to preserve their necessary union. 
Every laudable attempt of this land by the good 
people of this Colony, in a constitutional manner, 
has been hitherto frustrated by the influence 
and authority of men in office and their numer- 
ous dependents, and in every other natural and 
just way by the various arts they have put in 
practice. We, tlierefore, the representatives of 
the extensive district of Darien, in the colony 
of Georgia, being now assembled in congress 
by the authority and free choice of the inhabit- 
ants of the said district, now free from thei? 
fetters, do Kesolve — ” 

There are six resolutions in all, ^he first 

• . 3 


eulogizes “the firm and manly conduct of the 
people of Boston and Massachusetts,” acquiescing 
in all the resolutions of the “ grand American 
Congress in PMladelpliia last October.” The 
second resolution i.s denvmciatory of England, 
m shutting up the land office, and in other op- 
pressive acts. The third is opposed to ministe- 
rial mandates under the name of constitutions. 
The fourth is denunciatory of the number of 
officers appointed over the colonies by the 
British crown, and their exorbitant salaries. 
The fifth is as follows : 

“ 5th. To show the world that we are not in- 
fluoneed hy any contracted or interested motive, 
hut a general pliilaiffiiropy for mankind, of 
whatever climato, language, or complexion, wo 
hereby declare our disapprobation and abhor- 
rence of the unnatural practice of slavery in 
America (however the unciiltivated state of our 
country, and other specious arguments, may plead 
for it), a practice founded in injustice and cruelty, 
and highly dangerous to our libortie.s (as well 
as lives), debasing part of our fellow-crealuros 
below men, and corrupting the viriue and. morals 
of tbe rest, and as laying tho basis of that liberty 
we contend for (and which we pray the Almighty 
to contifliio to tho late.st posterity) upon a very 
w'rong foundation. Wo thorefore resolve at ali 
tiraea to use our utmost efforts for the manumis- 
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Tlie principles of civil and political 
liberty, so patiently evolved and so 
tboronglily commended during tbe 
long controversy iwbicb. preceded 
tbe appeal to arms, were reduced 
to axioms, and became portions of 
the popular faitb. Wlien Jetfer- 
sbn, in drafting onr immortal 
Declaration of Independence, em- 
bodied in its preamble a formal and 
empliatic assertion of the inalienable 
Eights of Man, he set forth propo- 
sitions novel and startling to Euro- 
pean ears, h lit which eloquence and 
patriotic fervor had already engraven 
„ deeply on the American heart. That 
Declaration was not merely, as Mr. 
Choate lias termed it, “ the passion- 
ate manifesto of a revolutionary 
war it- was the embodiment of our 


an*aigimieut of British tyranny ; hut 
which were, nevertheless, widely and 
deeply felt to be an important and 
integral portion of onr case.“ Even 
divested of this, the Declaration 
stands to-day an evidence that onr 
fathers regarded the rule of Great 
Britain as no more destructive to 
their own rights than to the rights of 
mankind. '' 

Eo other document was ever issued 
wdiich so completely reflected and 
developed the popular convictions 
which underlaid and impelled it as 
that Declaration of Independence. 
The cavil that its ideas were 
original with Jefferson is a striking 
testimonial to its worth. Originality 
of conception was the very last merit 
to which he would have chosen to 


forefathers’ deepest and most rooted 
convietioiis ; and when, in penning ' 
that Declaration, he charged the 
Briti|h government with upholding 
and promoting the African slave- 
trade against the protests of the 
colonists, “ and in violation of the 
dictates of humanity_, he asserted 
truths which the Jealous devotion of 
South Garolina and Georgia to slave- 
holding rendered it impolitic to send 
forth as an integral portion of onr 


lay claim, his purpose being to em- 
body the general convictions of his 
countrymen — their conceptions of 
human, as well as colonial, rights and 
British wrongs, in the fewest, strong- 
est, And clearest words. The fact 
that some of these words had already 
been employed — some of them a 
hundred times — to set forth the same 
general truths, in no manner imfitted 
them for his use. 

The claim that his draft was a pla- 


siou of our slaves in this colony upon the most safe 
and equitable footing tor the masters and them- 
selves.” — American Archives, Uh Series, vol i., 
and 1715. , 

® The folloiving is the indiftment of George III., 
as a patron and^ upholder of the African slave- 
trade, ctiihodled by Mr. Jefferson in his original 
draft of the Declaration : 

‘^J)i/u'niiine.d to Imp open amarJeet where men 
■'•koiild be and sold, he has prostituted his 

n'jajwe lor siqiioe'.'^nifi emy Icijislative attempt to 
prnh'Ml orlo re, drain this execrable cornmerr-e. And 
llfM this assendila'je o f horrors might %oant no fact 
of dlstuignisheiS^ dye, he is now exciting thf^e nerij 
/yjoppj io rise in ((ruts among ns, and purchase 
that hhcriii cf which he has deprived Qinrn, by 
murdering the yaople on wlma he. also ohlrnded 
ihm pang big off former crimes committed 


against the liberties 0/ one jKople, loifh crimes 
which he urges thevi to commit against the livkb 
of another" ■” 

^ Mr. dofforsoti, inhia Autobiography, gives the 
following reason for the omission of this ro- 
markable passage from the Declaration as adopt- 
ed, issued, and published : 

“The clause, too, reprobating the enslaving 
the mliabitanta of ■ Africa, was striielc out in 
complaisance to Soidh OurollnaiaA Georgia, who 
liad never attempted to restrain tho i!nf)ortatiou 
of slaves, and who, on the contrary, still wished 
to continue it Onr Northern brethren also, I 
beliovo, felt a little tender under those censures; 
for, though their poopie had very few slaves 
t^iemselvo.s, yet they hud been pretty considera- 
ble carriers of them to others.” — Jefferson’' s 
"Works, TCi. i., p. 170. 
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giarism from ^tlie Mecklenburg (N. 
0.) Declaration of April 20tli, pre- 
ceding, be iiidignantlj repelled ; but 
he always observed that be employed 
whatever terms best expressed Ms 
tboiiglit, and would not say bow far 
be was indebted for them to bis read- 
ing, bow far to bis original refl.ec- 
tions. Even the great fundamental 
assertion of Human Rights, wbieb be 
has so memorably set fortb as follows : 

“ We bold these truths to be self- 
evident, tliat all men are created 
equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inaliena- 
ble rights ; that among these, are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness .; 
that to secure these rights govern- 
ments are instituted among men, 
deriving their just powers from the 
consent of the governed ; that, when- 
ever any form of government be- 
ciomes destructive of these ends, it is 
the right of the people to alter or to 
abolish it, and to institute a ne w gov- 
ernment, laying its foundations on 
Biicli principles, and organizing its 
powers in such form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety 
and happiness,” was no novelty to 
those who hailed and responded to 
it. Three weeks before, the Virginia 
Convention had unanimously adopt- 
ed a Declaration of Rights, reported 
on the 27tn of May by George Ma- 
.son,”* whieli proclaims that “All men 
are by nature equally free, and have 
i nherent riglits, of which, when they 
enter into a state of society, they 
cannot, by any compact, deprive or 
divest their posterity; namely, the 
enjoyment of life and liberty, with 
the means of acquiring and possess- 
ing property, and pursuing and ob- 


taining happiness and safety.” See 
also the Mecklenburg Declaration. ' 

I The original draft of the Declara- 
i tion of Americaii Independence was 
first communicated by Mr. Jefferson 
separately to two of Ms Colleagues, 
John Adams and Benjamin Frank- 
lin, on the committee chosen by Con- 
gress to prepare it ; then to the whole 
committee, consisting, in. addition, of 
Roger Sherman and Robert R. Liv- 
ingston ; reported, after tioenty dmji 
gestation, on the 28th of June ; read 
in Committee of the Whole on the 
1st of July ; earnestly debated pd 
scanned throughout the three follow-.^ 
ing days, until .finally adopted on the 
evening of the 4th. It may safely 
he said that not an affirmation, not a 
sentiment, was put forth therein to 
the world, which had not received 
the deliberate approbation of such 
cautious, conservati ve minds as those 
of Franklin, John .Adams, and Roger 
Sherman, and of tlie American Peo- 
ple, as well as their representatives 
in Congress, those of Sontli Ckii’olina 
and Georgia included. 

The progress of the Revolution 
justified and deepened these convic- 
tions. Slavery was soon proved our 
chief source of weakness and of peril. 
Of our three millions of people, half 
a million were the chattels of others ; 
and though all the colonies tolerated, 
and most of them expressly legalized 
slaveholding, the slaves,, nearly con- 
centrated in the Southern States, 
paralyzed the energies and enfeebled 
the efforts of their patriots. Incited 
by proclamations of royal governors 
and military commanders, thousands 
of the negroes escaped* to British 
camps and garrisons, and were there 


Emissairy to England. George Mason was OM 
of Virginia’s most illustrious sons. 


The grandfather of James M. Mason, late 
IJ. S. Senator from Virginia, since Confederate 
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manumitted and protected ; wliile I 
tlie master race, alarmed for tlie 
safety of tteir families, were unable 
or unwilling to en\ist in tbe Conti- 
nental armies, or even to be called 
into service as militia/ 

Tbe number of slaves in tbe States 
respectively, at tbe time of tbe devo- 
lution, is not known, dut it may be 
closely approximated by tbe aid of 
tbe census of 1790, wherein tbe 
slave x)opulation is returned as fol- 
lows : 


Nor.Tii. 
Xow Ilatniislui-c.. , 

Vemiont 

Rhotfa IjsliUKl — 
Conneuticut. . , . 
'’Maasncliu setts b. 

New York 

'Urew Jersey 

PennsylvuniaT . 


.17 


2,759 

21.824 

11.423 

8,737 


Boum 

Delaware 

Maryljuul. 

Virginia 

North Oiirolina. 

'SoulhC uolini 

Georgia 

Kenlticki 

Teivin.S'.CL 


1(13.036 

293.427 

100.572 

107.094 

29,264 

11,830 

3,417 


Total . 


40,3701 


Totil C>i,52T 


Tbe documents and coiTespoiidenee 
of tbe Eevolution are fiiU of coin- 
plaiuts by Soutbern slavebolders of 
tbeir helplessness and peril, because 
of Slavery, and of the necessity there- 
by created of tbeir more efficient de- 
fense and protection,® Tbe blew 
England States, with a population 
less numerous than that of Yirginia, 
tbe Carobnas, and Georgia, furnished 
more than double tbe number of 
soldiers to battle for tbe common 
cause; Tbe South was repeatedly 
overrim, and regarded as substan- 
tially subdned, by armies that would 
not have ventured to invade bTew 
England, and could not liave main- 
tained tbemselves a inontli on her 
soil. Indeed, after Gage’s expulsion 


s The number of troops employed by the Colo- ] 
pies during the entire Revolutionary war, as 
well as the number furnished by each, is shown 
by the following, VT'hich is compiled from statis- 
tics contained in a work published by Jacob 
Moore, Concord, entitled, “ Collections of the 
Now- Hampshire Historical Society for the year 
1824,” vol. h, p. 236. 


New Hampjsliire . , 
Massachusetts . . . 
Rhode Island . . . 

Connecticut 

New York — . . 
New Jer.sey ..... 
Pennsylvania , . . 

Delaware 

Maryland ....... 

Yirginia 

North Carolina . . 
South Carolina . , 
Georgia 



CONTINRNTAl.. 

i.m.vnA. 


12,496 

2,09.3 


68,007 

16,155 


5,878 

4,284 


32,039 

7,792 


18,331 

3,304 


10,726 

6,055 


25,608 

7,357 


2,317 

376 


13,912 

4,127 


26,668 

6,620 


7,263 



6,417 



2,679 


, .f. 

1 232,341 

56,163 


Massachusetts adopted a new State Consti- 
tution in 1.7.S0, to Vvdiich a bill of righfe was pre- 
fL.vcd, which lier Sujiromo Court soon after de- 
cided was inconsistent with the maintenance of 
Slavory, which had tlms been abolished. 

Pennsylvania had passed an act of Gradual 
Kmaneipation in 17S0. 

^ lloiiry Lauren.s of South Carolina, twef yea 
Pr(?sidcnt f J the Ooutinentnl Congress, appointed 
Minister to liollancl, and captured, on his way 
trither hy a British cruiser, dually Opmnaissioner 


with Pranklin and Jay for negotiating peace 
with Great Britain, on the 14th of Augu,st, 1770, 
wrote from Charleston, S. 0., to his son, then in 
England, a letter explaining and justifying his 
resolution to stand or fall with the cause of 
American Independence, in which he said : 

“ You know, my clear son, I abhor Slavery. I 
was horn in a country -where Slavery had been 
established by British kings and parliaments, as 
by the laws of that country, ages before my ex- 
istence. I found the Christian religion and 
Slavery growing under the same autliority and 
cultivation. I nevertheless disliked it. In 
former days, there was no combating the preju- 
dices of men, supported by interest : the day, I 
hope, is approaching, when from prmciples of 
gratitude, as well as juistice, every man shall 
strive to be foremost in showing his readiness to 
comply with the golden rule. Not Ic.ss than 
twenty thousand pounds sterling would all my 
negroes produce, if sold at public auetion t(>- 
morrow'. I am not the man who enslaved tlrem ; 
they are indebted to Englisluneu for that favor: 
nevertheless, I am devising means for manumit- 
ting many of them, and for cutting ioff the entail 
of slavery. G-reat powers oppose me, — ^the laivs 
and customs of my country, my own and the 
avarice of my countrymen. IVhatYviU my chih 
dren. say if I deprive them of so much ekate? 
These, are difficulties, but not insuperable. I 
will do as much as I can in rny time, and leave 
the rest to a better hand. 

“I am, not one of tho.so who arrogate tlie pe- 
culiar care of Providence in eacli fortunate'event ; 
nor one of those who dare trust in Providence 
for, defense and security of their own liberty, 
while they enslave, -and wish to continue- in 
slavery, thtusands 7vho are as well entitled to 
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from Boston, 8,nd Bnrgoyne’s surren- 
der at Saratoga, JSTew England, save 
the islands on her coast,. was pretty 
carefully avoided by the Royalist 
generals, and only assailed by raids, 
which were finished almost as soon 
as begun. These facts, vividly im- 
pressed on the general mind by the 


necessities and sacrifices of the times, ^ 
in connection with the discovery 
and elucidation, already noticed, of 
elemental princaples, had pretty 
thoroughly ^ured the Rortli of all 
i attachment to, or disposition to jns- 
; tify Slavery before the close of the 
Revolutionary war. 


IV. 


SLAYERY UYDER THE COREEDERATI OH. 


As the public burdens were con- 
stantly swelled, and the debts of the 
several States increased, by the mag- 
nitude and duration of our Revolu- 
tionary struggle, the sale of yet nn- 
settled lands, especially in tlie vast 
and fertile W est, began to he regard- 
ed as a principal resource for the 
ultimate discharge of these constantly 
augmenting liabilities : and it be- 
came a matter of just complaint and 
uneasiness on the part of those States— 
Rhode Island, Rew Jersey, Delaware, 
and South Carolina — ^whieh had no 

freedom as themselves. I perceive the work 
before me is great. I shall appear to many as a 
promoter not only of strange, but of dangerous 
doctrines : it will therefore be necessary to pro- 
ceed with caution. You are apparently deeply 
interested in this affair ; but, as I have no doubts | 
concerning ycnr concurrence and approbation, I 
most sincerely wish for your advice a'nd assist- 
ance, and hope to receive both in good time.” — 
Collection of the Zenger Qlub, pp. 20, 21 

The famous Eev. Samuel Hopkins, D.I)., an 
eminent Calvinist divine, published, soon after 
the commencement of the war, a dialogue con- 
cerning the slavery of the African.s, which he 
dedicated to “The Honorable Continental 
Congress,” and of which the foEowing passage 
exhibits the drift and purpose: 

“ God is so ordering it in his providence, that 
it seems absolutely necessary something should 
be speedily done ■ndth respect , to the slavfes 
among ns, in order to our safety, and to prevent 
their turning against us in our presdJit struggle. 


chartered claim to such lands miicE 
beyond the limits of their then actual 
settlements, that their partners in the 
efforts, responsibilities, and sacrifices 
of the common struggle were likely 
to reap a peculiar and dispropor- 
tionate advantage from its success. 
Massaclinsetts, Connecticut, Hew * 
York, Yirginia, Hortli Carolina, and 
Greorgia, each claimed, under tlieir 
several charters, a riglit of almost in- 
definite extension westward, and, in 
the event of tlie establislunent of 
American independence, would natu- 


in order to get their liberty. Our oppressors 
have planned to gain the blacks, and induce them 
to take up arms against us, by promising them 
liberty on this condition ; and this plan tlieji'are 
prosecuting to the utmost of their power, by 
which means they have persuaded numbers to 
join them. And, should we attempt to restrain 
them by force and severity, Iceeping a strict 
guard over them, and puiushing them severely 
who shall be detected in attempting to join our 
opposers, this will only be making bad worse, 
and serve to render our inconsistence, oppression, 
and cruelty, more criminal, perspieLious, and 
shocking, and bring down the righteous ven- 
, geance of Heaven on our head.s. The only way 
pointed out to prevent this threatening evil is to 
set the blacks at liberty ourselves, by some public 
acts and laws, and then gi\m them proper en- 
couragement to labor, or take arms in the defense 
of th(? American cause, as they sTrall clioose. This 
would at once be doing them some degree of 
justieei and defeating our enemies in the scheme 
that they are prosecuting.” — Hoftciiis's WorlcSf 
voL ii,, p. 584. , 
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rally eacli possess a vast area of unpeo- 
pled, ungranted, and ultimately valu- 
abl e lands. The landless States, "with 
©hvious reason and, justice, insisted 
that these lands, won by |he common 
valor and sacrifices of the whole 
American people, should be regarded 
as their common property, and to 
this end should be suiTendered or 
ceded by the States claiming them 
respectively to the Ooiifederation; 
The colonial charters, moreover, were 
glaringly inconsistent with each 
other ; vast tracts being ceded by 
the]^i to two or more colonies respect- 
jvely ; and it was a puzzling question, 
even for lawyers, to determine wheth- 
er the earliest or the latest royal con- 
cession, if either, should have the pre- 
cedence. There was hut one henefi- 
cent and just solution for all dis- 
putes and difficulties in the premises ; | 
and this was a .quit-claim by the re- 
spective States of their several rights 
, and pretensions to lands exterior to 
their own proper boundaries, in favor 
of the eominoii Confederacy. This 
consummation was, for the m'ost part, 
seasonably and cheerfully agreed to. 
Connecticut made a moderate reser- 
vation of wild lands a^am-ed to her 
by her charter in what is now Iforth- 
ern Ohio. Yirgiuia, beside ’retain- 
ing her partially settled coniitry 
south of the Ohio, now forming the 
State of • Kentucky, •mserred a suffi- 
ciency north,of the Ohio to provide 
liberal bounties for her officers and 
soltlier.s who fought in the war of the 
Be volution, eonc-eding all other ter- 
ritory north of the river, and all ju- 
risdiction over this. And it Avas pm- 
Bumetl, at the close of tlie warjvthat 
Korth Carolina and Georgia would 
, promptly make similar concessions of 
tte then savage regions covered by 


their respective charters, now known 
as Tennessee, Alabama, and Missis- 
sippi. 

Though the war was practically 
concluded by the surrender of Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, October 19, 
1^81, and though the treaty of peace 
was signed at Paris, November 30, 
1Y82, the British did not evacuate 
Kew York till Kovemher 25, 1783 ; 
and the Kintli Continental Congress, 
which convened at Philadelphia on 
the 3d of that month, adjourned next 
day to Annapolis. A hare quorum 
of members responded to their names, 
hut one and another soon dropped 
off ; so that the journal of most days 
records no quorum present, and no 
business done, until about the 1st 
day of March, 1784. On that day, 
Mr. Jefferson, on behalf of the dele- 
gates from his State, presented the 
deed of cession to the Confederation, 
by Yirginia,’ of all her claims to ju- 
risdiction over territory northwest of 
the Ohio, and to the soil also of that 
territory, subject to the reservation 
in behalf of her soldiers already 
noted. This deed being formally 
accepted, Mr. Jefferson moved the 
appointment of a select committee to 
report a plan of government for the 
western territory ; and Messrs. Jeffer- 
son, Chase of Maryland, and How'ell 
of Khode Island, were appointed such 
committee. Prom this committee, 
Mr. Jefferson, in due time, reported 
an Ordinance for the government of 
“ the territory, ceded already, or to 
he ceded, by individual States to tiie 
IJnited States,” specifying that sucli 
territory extends ffom the 31st to the 
47th degree of north latitude, so as 
tq include what now constitutes the 
States of Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mdssissi;^!, hut which was then, and 
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remained for some years thereafter, j 
iinceded to tlie Union by iSTorth Car- 
olina and G-eorgia, . This entire ter- 
ritory, ceded and to be ceded, was 
divided prospectively by the Ordi- 
nance into embryo States, to wbicli 
names were given; eacli of them to i 
receive, in due time, a temporary or 
territorial government, and ulti- 
mately to, be admitted into the Con- 
federation of States upon the express 
assent of two-thirds of the preceding 
States; but both their temporary 
and their permanent governments 
were to be established on these fun- 
damental conditions : 

“1. That they shall former remain a part 
of the United States of America. 

“2. That, in their persons, property, and 
territory, they shall be subject to the gov- 
ez’nrnent of the United States, in Congress 
assembled, and to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, in all tbose cases in wMch the original 
States shall be so subject. 

“3. That they shall he subject to pay a 
■part of the Federal debts, contracted or to 
be contracted ; to be apportioned on them by 
Congress,, according to the same common 
rule and measure by which apportionments 
thereof shall be made on the other States. 

“4. That their respective governments 
shall be in republican foi*ms, and shall admit 
no person to be a citizen who holds an he- 
reditary title. 

“ 6. TAat after the year 1800 of the Ohria- 
tian era, there shall he neither Slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the said 
States, otherwise . than in punishment of 
crimes, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted to have been personally 
guilty.” 

Tbe Ordinance concluded as fol- 
lows : 

“ That all the preceding articles shall he 
formed into a charter of compact ; shall be 
duly executed by the President of the United 
States, in Congress assembled, under Ms 
hand and the seal of the United States ; shall 
be promulgated, and shall stand as funda- 
mental conditions between the thirteen orig- 
inal States and those newly described, unal- 
teraUe but by the joint consent of the United 
States, in Oongre.ss assembled, and of the 
^ . 

1 By die Articles of Confederation, two. or 
more delegates were required to Se present .Jo 
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' particularState within which such alteration 

is proposed to he made.” 

On tlie 19tli of April, Congress 
took up tliis plan for consideration 
and action, and* Mr. Spaight of U. 
C. moved tliat the fifth'^ proposition 
above quoted, prohibiting Slavery 
after tbe year 1800, be stricken out 
of the Ordinance ; and Mr. Eead of S. 
C. seconded the motion. The ques; 
tion was put in this form: “Shall 
the words moved to be stricken out 
stand?” and on this question the 
Ays and, Noes were required and 
taken, with the following result : 

■ ^ 

N. Hamp. . .Mr. Foster. ay, ) . 

Mr. Blanchard. . , .ayl \ ' 

MA8SAOHn..Mr. Gerry ay, ) a 

Mr. Partridge. . . ay, ( 

R. IsLAND..Mr. Ellery ay, / . 

Mr, HoweII.......ay, 

OomsTEOT.. . Mr. Sherman ay, / . 

Mr. IVadswoiJh.. .ay, ; 

Mew YonE.Mr. De Witt ay, / , 

. ■ Mr. Paine ay, 

ISr.JER3ET..Mr, Dick ay, | M) vote.^ 

Pennsyl.. . Mr. Mifflin ay, ) 

Mr. Montgomery.. ay, [■ Ay. 

Mr. Hand £iy, V 

MAETLANn.Mr. Henry... no, / 

Mr. Stone... no, i 

Yie&inia. .Mr. Jefferson ay, 1 

Mr. Hardy no, [■ M. 

Mr. Mercer no, ) 

M. 0AEOLi..Mr. 'Williamson... ay, / t -r 
Mr. Spaight......nM^'^^^• 

S. OAROu...Mr. Read no, 

Mr. Beresford. . . . no, [ 

The votes of members were S'h4een 
for Mr. Jefferson’s interdiction of 
Slavery to seven against it, and the 
States stood r^orded six for it to three- 
against it. But the ifrticles of Con- 
federation required an affirmative 
vote of a majority of all the States to 
sustain a proposition ; and thus the 
restriction failed through the absence 
of a member from New Jersey; ren- 
dering the vote of that State null for 

; cast the vote of a State. New Jersey, therefore, 
failed to vote. % 
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TrVant of a c[nomm. Had Delaware j 
been tlieii represented, slie migM, 
and might not, have voted in the af- 
firmative ; hut it is not prohahle that 
Georgia, had she been present, would 
have cast aa affirmative vote. Hu- 
manly speahing, we may say that 
the accident — a most dej)lorable and 
fatal accident — of the absence of a 
member from Hew Jersey, prevented 
the adoption, at that time, of a prop- 
osition which would have^ confined 
Slavery in our country within the 
limits of the then existing States, and 
precluded all reasonable probability of 
subseq^iient contentions, collisions, and 
, Woody strife touching its extension. 

The Jeffersonian Ordinance, thus 
shorn, of its strength — ^the play of 
Hamlet with the part of Hamlet 
omitted — after undergoing some fur- 
ther amendments, was finally ad.opt- 
ed, four days, later : aH the delegates 
but those from South Carolina voting 
in its favor. 

In 1Y8T, the last Continental Con- 
gress, sitting in Hew York, simulta- 
neously with the Convention at Phi- 
ladelphia which framed our present 
Constitution, took further action on 
the subject of the government of the 
western territory, raising a Select 
'•Committee thereon, of which Hathantj 
Dane, of Massachusetts, was Chair- 
man. Tiuit . committtee reported, 
July 11, “ All Ordinance for the 
goveimmcait of the Tei’^itories of the 
United States northwest of the 


Ohio,” excluding, by its silence, the 
territories south of thaf river, which 
were expressly brought within the 
purview and operation of Mr. J effer- 
son’s Ordinance- — ^those territories 
not having, as yet, been ceded by the 
States claiming them respectively as 
their peculiar possessions. Mr. Dane’s 
ordinance embodies many provisions 
originally diufted and reported by 
Mr. Jefferson in 1784, but with some 
modifications. The act concludes 
with six unalterable Articles of Pef- 
petual Compact between the embryo 
States respectively and the Union: 
the last of them in these words : 

“ There shall he neither Slavery norhwol- 
nntary serviUide in the said Territory s other- 
lolse than in punishment of crimes, whereof 
the parties shall loe duly comiatedT 

To this was added, puior to its pas- 
sage, the stipulation for the rendition 
of fugitives from labor or service, 
which either had just been, -or was 
just about to be, embodied in the 
Federal Constitution, then being 
framed ; and in this shape the entire 
Ordinance was adopted, July 13, by 
the unanimous vote of the States 
then represented in Congress, inclu- 
ding Georgia and the Carohnas ; no 
effort having been made to strike 
ont the inhibition of Slavery. Mr. 
Eohert Yates, of Hew York, voted 
alone in the negative on the passage 
of the Ordinance, hut was overborne 
by the vote of his two colleagues, 
then present.® 


- Ah tlio Aiiieriftin ])eoplo of our day evi- 
dently prer-urae themselves mueli wiser than 
Uieir graudfiitliors, especially in the science of 
K’overruueiit, the more erfseiilial portion of this 
celebrated Ordinance of 1*787 is hereto appended, 
as affording ft standard of comparison with the 
latest improvements in the art of OonstitutiSn" 
imking. It re^^ 

“ And for extending the fundamental princi- 
ples, of civil and religious liberty, which form 


the basis whereon these Republics, their laws’ 
and constitutions, are erected ; to lix and estah- 
ILsh these principles as the basis of all laws, 
.constitutions, and governments, which forever 
hereafter shall bo formed in tlie said Territory ; 
to provide, also, for the establisbment of States 
and permanent government therein, and for their 
admission to a share in the Federal councils on 
an footing with the original States at as 
early periods as may be consistent with the 
general interdtit; 


I 
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The experiment o£ a Confedera- 
tion, as contra-distingnislied from a 
more intimate and positive Union, 


“It is hereby ordained and declared, by the 
authority aforesaid, that the following articles 
shall be considered as articles of compact be- 
tween the original States and the people and 
States in the said Territory, and forever remain 
unalterable, unless by common consent, to wit: 

“Article 1. Fo person demeaning himself in 
a peaceable,, orderly manner, shall ever be mo- 
lested on account of his mode of worship, or reli- 
gious sentiments, in the Territory. . 

“Art. 2. The inhabitants of the said Territory 
shall always be entitled to the benefits of the right ' 

of habeas m'pus, and to the trial by jury ; of a pro- 
portionate representation of the people in the : 
Legislature, and of judicial proceedings according 
to the course of the common law. All persons 
shall be bailable, unless for caiiital offenses, wliero 
the proof shall be evident or the presumption 
great. Ah lines shah be moderate, and no cruel 
or unusual punishment shall bo intlicted. No 
man shall be deprived of his liberty, or property, 
but by the judgment of his peers, or the law of 
the land ; and, should the public e.vigeucies make 
it necessary for the common preservation to take 
any person’s property, or to demand his par- 
ticular services, full compensation .shah bo 
made for the same, And in the just preser- 
vation of rights and property, it is understood 
and declared, tlmt no law ought ever to be made, 
or have force, in the said Territory, that shall, 
in any manner whatever, interfere with, or af- 
Ibct, private contracts or engagements, bondfide^ 
and without fraud, previously formed. 

“Art. 3. General moi’ahty and knowledge be- 
ing necessary to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind, schools aud the means of educa- 
tion shall be forever encoirraged. The utmost good 
faith shall alwaj's be observed toward the In- 
dians; their lands and propeity, shall never be 
taken from them, without their consent; and in 
their property, rights, and liberty, they shall 
never be invaded or disturbed, unless in just 
and lawful wars, authorized by Congress; and 
laws, founded in justice and humanity, shall 
from time to time be made for preventing wrongs 
being done to them, and foi' preserving peace 
and friendship with. them. , * 

“Art. 4. The said Territory, and the States 
which may be formed therein, shall /orerer re- • 
main apart of this confederacy oftheUnitedStates 
of America, subject to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, and to such alterations therein as shall be ' 
constitutionally made, and to aU acts and ordi- 
nances of the United States, in Oongresa* assem- 
bled, conformable thereto. The inhabitants and 


was fairlj tried by our fatiers. Its 
only beneficent result was tlie de- 
monstration thereby afforded of its 

settlers in the said Territory shall be subject to 
pay a part of the Federal debts, apportioned on 
them by Congsess, according to the same com- 
mon rule and measure by which apportionments 
shall be made on the other State.s ; and the taxes 
for paying their proportion shall be laid and 
levied by the authority and direction of the 
legislatures of the district, or districts, or ^^ew 
States, as in the original States, within the time , 
agreed upon by the United States, in Congress 
assembled. The Legislatures of those di.stricts, 
or States, .shall never interfere with the primary 
disposal of the soE by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, nor with any regulations Con- 
gress may find necessary for securing the title . 
in such soil to tlie bond fulo purchasers. No 
taxes shall be imposed on the lauds and property 
of tiro United States ; and in no case shall non- 
resident proprietors be taxed higher than resi- 
dents. Tire navigable waters leading into the 
Missi.ssippl and Saint Lawrence, and tiro convey- 
ing-plaeos between the same, sliall bo common 
liighways, aud forever free, as well to the inhabit- 
ants of the .said Territory as to the citiKen.s of 
the Urrited States, and those of any otlrer State 
tliat may be admitted into tiro Confederacy, 
without any tax, impost, or duty, therefor. ■ 

“ Art. 5. There shall be formed in the said Tei'- 
ritory no less than three, nor more than five 
State.s ; and the boundaries of the States, as soon 
as Virginia shall alter her act of cession and 
consent to the same, shall be fi.xcd and estab- 
lished a.s follows, to wit: The western State in 
the , said Territory slraE be bounded by the, Mis- 
rissippi, the Ohio, and Wabash rivers; a direct 
line drawn from the Wabash and Post Vincent’s 
due novtb to the territorial line between the 
United States and Canada; and by the said ter- 
ritorial line to the Lake, of the Woods and Mis- 
. sissippi. The middle i?mte shall be bounded by 
the said direct line, the W abash, fi'om Post Vin- 
cent’s to the Ohio; by the Ohio; by a direct 
line, drawn due .north, from the mouth of the 
Great Miami to tlie said territorial line; and by 
the said national line. The eastern State shaE be 
boundedby the lastmentioneddfrectline, the Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and the said territorial line. Pro- 
vided, however, and it is further understood and 
• ••declared, that the boundaries of these three States 
shall be swbjcct so fur to be altered,* that, if Con- 
. gress shall hereafter find it expedient, they shall 
' » have authority to form one or two States? in tiiat 
part of the: said Territory which lies north of an 
east and west line drawn through the southerly * 
.bend or extremity of Lake Michigan. And , 
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vital and incurable defects.* Our 
eouiitiy attained under it neitber 
dignity, consideration, security, nor- 
even solvency. . The central or 
' national ^authority, left dependent 
on the concurrent action of the several 
States for the very means of existence, 
was exhibited often in the attitude of 
a genteel beggar, rather than of a- 
sovereign. Congress attempted to 
impose a very moderate tarifi' for the 
payment of interest on •the general 
or foreign debt, contracted in sup- 
port of the Eevolutioiiary armies, 
blit was bathed by the Legislature of 
. Khode Island — then a State of rela- 


tively extensive foreign commerce — 
which interposed its paralyzing veto. 
Political impotence, commercial ein- 


■whenever any of the said States shall have 
60,000 free inhabitants therein, such State shall 
he admitted, by: its delegates, into the Congress 
of the* tTnited States, on an equal footing with 
the original States ’ in all respects whatever, 
and shall be at liberty to form a permanent con- 
stitution and State government; provided the 
con.stitution and government so to he formed 
sliall bo republican, and in conformity to the 
principles contained in these articles. And so 
far as it can be consistent with the general inter- 
est of the confederacy, such admission shall he 
allowed at an earlier period, and when there 
may be a lesa’rmmber of free inhabitants in tlie 
State than 60,000. 

“ Am. G. There shall be neither Slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in the said Territory, 
otherwise than in punislunent of crimes, Avhereof 
the party shall have been duly convicted; pro- 
vided always, that any person escaping into the 
same from whom labor or service is lawfully 
claimed in any ono of the original States, such 
fugitive may be lawfully reclaimed, and conveyed 
to the person claiming his or her labor, or ser- 
vice, as afoi’esaid.” ,• 

On passing tlie above Ordinance, the Teas and 
Nays being required b}*- Mr. Tates, they \yere 
taken, with tlio following result; 


Massac If ifSKTTti — Mr. Holton .ay, 

Mr. Dane .ay, 

Ni!\v Yobic Mr. Smith.?. ay, 

fl Mr. Haring. ayj 

Mr. Yatos So, 

Nfav .Ieusey Mr. Clarke ay, 

Mr. Sherman.. . . Tay, 

* Eki-awabe ...Mr. Kearney ay, 

Mr, Mitchell ay. 


harrassmeut, and general distress, 
finally overbore or temporarily silenc- 
ed sectional jealousies and State 
pride, to such an extent that a Con- 
vention of delegates from a pnormn 
of the States, called together rather 
to amend than to supersede the 
Articles of Confederation, was legal- 
ly assembled at Philadelphia in 
1787, George Washington, Benjainin 
PranMin, Alexander Hamilton, J ames 
Madison, Edmund Eandolph, and 
Charles 0. Pinckney, being among 
its most eminent members. John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson were 


absent as Embassadors in Europe. 
Samuel Adams, George Clinton, and 
Patrick Henry stood aloof, 'watching 
the movement with jealous appre- 


ViRaiNiA. .Mr. Q-raysou, ay, 

Mr. R. H. Lee ay, 

Mr. Carrington... .ay, 

North Oaeoliha., Mr. Blount ay, 

Mr. Hawkins ay, 

Sooth OABOMNA,..Mr. Kean ..ay, 

Mr. Huger ay, 

Georgia Mr. Eew ay, 

Mr. Pierce ay, 

Journal of Congress, vol. iv. 


• Ay. 

■ Ay. 
■Ay. 

■Ay. 

lifSt. 


^ “ It may perhaps he thought superfluous to 
offer arguments to prove the utility of the Union 
— a point, no doubt, deeply engraven on the 
hearts of the great body of the people in every 
State, and one which, it may be imagined, has 
no adversaries. * * But the fact is that 

we already hear it whispered in the private 
circles of thoso who oppose the new Constitution, 
that the thirteen States aro of too great extent 
for any general system, and that we must of 
necessity resort to SG])arate confederacies of dis- 
t^ct portions of the whole. 'iihj.s doctrine will, 
in all probability, he gradually propagated, till it 
has votarie.s enough to countenance its open 
.avowal. For nothing can he more evident to 
those who aro able to take an enlarged view of 
the subject, than the alternative of an adoption 
of the Constitution or a dismembormont of the 
j Union.”— -Y/te Federalist, N. Y. edition of 1802, 

[ voL i., p. 5. 

j “ The rn^ancholy story of the Federation 
1 showed the stern necessity of a compulsory 
I power in the Genera. Government to exeemte tho 
! duties confided to it; and the history of the 
j present government itself has, on more than ono 
[ occasion, manifested that the power of the Union 
I is barely adequate to compel the exeouiion of its 
laws,, resisted even by a single State.” — 
j Olwer mkoU, vol. ii,, p. 323. 
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liension. Franljlin, tlien over eiglity- 
one years of age, declined tlie chair 
on account of liis increasing infirm- 
ities; and, on liis motion, George 
Washington was unanimously elected 
President. 

The Convention sat with closed 
doors ; and no circumstantial nor 
adequate report of its deliberations 
was made. The only accounts of 
them which have reached 'A are 
those of delegates who took notes at 
the time, or' taxed their recollection 
in after years, when the matter had 
attained an importance not antici- 
pated at the time of its occurrence ; 


colored, .if not recast, in accordance 
with the ambitions and ultimate 
political relations of the recorders. 
The general outline, however, of the 
deliberations and decisioi^s of the 
Convention are sufBciently exhibited 
in the Constitution, and in what we 
know of the various propositions 
rejected in the course of its forma- 
tion. The purpose of this work wdll 
require only a rapid suiniiiary of 
what was done, and wdiat left un- 
done, in relation to Human Slavery. 

A majority of the framers of the 
Constitution, like nearly all tlieh’ 
compatriots of* onr Revolutionary 


and these reminiscences are'not free era, were adverse to Slavery.” Their 
from the suspicion of having been judgments condemned, and their con- 


2 In the debate of Wednesday, August 8, on 
the adoption of the report of tlie Oomniittee, 

“Mr. Edfus King [then of Massachusetts, 
afterward an eminent Senator from New York] 
wished to know what inliuence the vote just 
passed was meant to have on the succeeding 
part of the report concerning the admission of 
slaves into the rule of representation. Ho could 
not reconcile his mind to the Article (Art. VII., 
Sect. 3), if it was to prevent objections to tlie 
latter part. The admission of slaves was a most 
grating circumstance to his mind, because he 
had hoped that this concession would have pro- 
duced a readiness, which had not been maniiest- 
ed, to strengthen the General Government, and 
to make a full conMence in it. The report un- 
der consideration had, by the tenor of it, pnt an 
end to all his hopes. In tw’-o great points, the 
hands of the Legislature were absolutely tied. 
The importation of slaves could not be prohib- 
ited. Exports could not he taxed. , la this rea- 
sonable ? What are the great objects of the gen- 
eral system ? First, defense against foreign in- 
vasion ; second] against internal sedition. Shall 
aU the States, then, be bound to defend each, 
and shall each he at liberty to introduce a weak- 
ness which will render defense more difficult? 
Shall one part of the United States be bound to 
defend another part, and that other part be at 
liberty, not only to increase its own danger, but 
to withhold a compensation for the burden? If 
slaves are to bo imported, shall not the exports 
produced by their labor supply a revenue, the ! 
better to enable the General Government to de- 
fend their masters? * 1-Ie never could agree 
to let them bo imported without limitation, and 
thou bo represented in the National Legisla- 
ture. Indeed, he could so little persuade himn 
self of the rectitude of such a practice, that ho 
was not sure that he could as^nt tOisit .tin-der 
any circumstances. 


“Mr. SiiERJiAir [Roger, of Connecticut] re- 
garded the Slave-Trade as iniquitous ; but, the 
point of representation having been settled after 
much didiculty and deliberation, lie did not think 
liirnself bound to make opposition ; especially as 
the present article, as amended, did not preclude 
any arrangement whatever on that point in an- 
other place reported. 

“Mr. Mamson objected to one for ovory forty 
thousand inhabitants as a perpetual rule. The 
future increase of population, if the Union should 
ho permanent, will render the luunbor of repre- 
sentatives excessive. 

“Mr. Sherman and Mr. Mamson moved to in- 
sert the words ‘not exceeding’ before the words 
‘one for every forty thousand inhabitants,’ which 
was agreed to nmn. con. ■ 

“Mr. Qou\T3RNEUU Morris moved to insert 
‘ free’ before the word ‘ inhabitants.’ Much, he 
said, would depend on this point. He never 
could concur in upholding Domestic Slavery. 

It was a nefarious institution. It wa.s the 
curse of heaven on the States where it pre- 
vailed. Compare the free regions of the Mid- 
dle States, where a rich and noble cultivation 
marks the prosperity ftnd happiness of the peo- 
ple, with the misery and pover^ which over- 
spreads the barren wastes of Virginia, Maryland, 
and the other States Imving slaves. Travel 
through theVholo continent, and you hcdiold tho 
prospect continually varying with the appearance 
and disappcaranco of Slavery. =■= Ujionwhat 
principle is it that the slaves shall be computed 
in the representation? Arc they nnm? Then 
make them citizens, and let them vote . Aro they 
property? Why, then, is no otlnw iiroperty in- 
cluded? Tho homses in this city [Philadelphia] 
are worth more than allthowretcherl slaves that 
cover the rice-swamps of Soutli G^rolina. The 
admission of slaves into the rcpreseniation, when^ 
fairly explained, cornea to ihis: Ihat tho inhabit- 
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sciences reprobated it. They would 
evidently liave preferred to pass over 
tbe subject in, silence, and frame a 
Constitution wlierein tlie existence 
of liuman J^ondage was not impliedly 
or constructively recognized. Hence 
it may be noted, that those provisions 
favoring or upholding Slavery, which 


deform our great charter, are not 
original and integral parts of the 
fabric, and, as such, contained in the 
original draft thereof ; but are un- 
sightly and abnormal additions, 
rather fastened upon than interwoven 
with the body of the structure. 
Could the majority have made such 


ant of Georgia or South Carolina, who goes to 
the coast of Africa, and, in defiance of the most 
sacred laws of humanity, tears away his feUow- 
oreatui’es from their dearest connections, and 
dooms them to the most cruel nondage, shall 
have more votes in a government instituted for 
the protection of the rights of mankind than the 
citizen of Pennsylvania or New Jersey, who 
views with a laudable horror so nefarious a prac- 
tice?* He would add, that Domestic Slavery is 
the most promiiieut feature in the aristocratic 
countenance of the proposed Constitution. * * 

Let it not be said that Direct Taxation is to be 
proportioned to Representation. It is idle to sup- 
pose that tlie General Government can stretch its 
hand directly i nto the pockets of the people, scat- 
tered over so vast a country. They can only do it 
through the medium of exports, imports, and ex- 
cises. For what, then, are all the sacrifices to be 
made ? Ho would sooner submit himself to a tax, 
paying for all the negroes in the United States, 
than saddle posterity with such a Oomtitutiun. 

“Mr. Dxttoit [of New Jersey] seconded the 
motion. He did it, he said, that his sentiments 
on tho subject might appear, whatever might be 
the fate of the amendment. 

“ Mr. Seemian did not regard the admission 
of negroes into tiro ratio of representation as lia- 
ble to sucli insuperable objections,’’ etc., etc. 

“ Mr. PiNOKNBY [C. 0., of South Carolina] con- 
sidered tho Fisheries and the Western Frontier 
as more burdensome to tho United States than 
the slaves. He thought this could bo demon- 
strated, if the occasion were a proper one.’’ 

On the question on tho motion to insert 
“free” before “inhabitants,” it was disagreed 
to; Now .lorsey alone voting in the aflirmative. 
— Madison's Papers, vol. iii., p. lilGl. 

Tuesday, August 21st: 

“Mr. LuTtiEB Martin [of Maryland] proposed 
to vary Article VIL, Sectitln 4, so as to allow a 
prohibitinn or Pax on the importation of slaves. 
In the first place, as five slaves are to be count- 
ed as three frcernoii iu tho apportionment of 
Toprescntativca, such a clauso would leave an 
encouragement to this traffic. In the second 
place, slaves weakened one part of tho Unipn, 
which the other parts were bound to protect. 
The privilege of importing was therefore unrea- 
sonable. And in tho tliird place, it was iimon- 
dstml vjith the principles of the lievolutbn, md 
dislmionMe to the American character, to have such 
a feature in % Constitution. 

“Mr. RrTTijlDtrE [of South Carolina] did not 
'See liow tlie importation of slaves could be en- 
couraged by this seclion. lie was not apprehen- 


sive of insurrections, aud would readily exempt 
the other States from the obligation to protect the 
Southerlt against them. Religion and humanity 
had nothing to do with this question. Interest alone 
is the governing principle with nations,” etc. 

“Mr. Ellsworth [of Connecticut] was for 
leaving the clause as it stands,” etc. 

“Mr. Pinckney. — South Carolina can never 
receive the plan if it prohibits the Slave-Trade. In 
every proposed extension of the powers of Con- 
gress, that State expressly and watchfully 
e.xcepted that of meddling with the importation 
of negroes. If the States should be aU left at 
liberty on this spbject. South Carolina may, per- 
haps, by degrees, do of herself what is wished, as 
Virginia and Maryland have already done.” 

“Adjourned.” — Ibid., p, 1388. 

Again: in the debate of the following day — 
the consideration of Article YII., Section 4, being 
resurried — Colonel Mason [George, grandfather 
of James M., late United States Senator, and late 
Confederate emissary to England] gave utter- 
ance to the following sentiments: 

“This infernal traffic originated in the avarice 
of British merchants. The British government 
has constantly cheeked the attempts of Vii’ginia 
to put a stop to it. The present question con- 
cerned not the importing of slaves alone, but the 
whole Union. The evil of having slaves was expe- 
rienced during the late war. Sad slaves bem treat- 
ed as they might have been by the enemy, they would 
have proved dangerous instruments in their hands. 
But their folly dealt by the slaves as it did by 
the Tories. * * * Maryland and Virginia, he 
said, had already prohibited the importation of 
slaves.. North Carolina had done the same in 
substance. All this would be vaju, if South Car- 
olina and Georgia be at liberty to import. The 
Western people are already calling for slaves for 
their new lands; and will fill that country with 
slaves, if they can be got through South Carolina 
and Georgia^ , Slavery discourages the arts and 
. manufactures. The poor despise labor when 
performed by slaves. They prevent the emigra- 
, tion of whites, who reaUy enrich and strengthen 
a country. They produce the most pernicious 
effect on manners. Every master of slaves is 
born a petty tyrant. They bring the judgment 
of heaven on a country. As nations can not be 
punished in the next world, they must be in this. 
: By m inevitable chain of caitses and effects, Prov- 
'Idmce punishes national sins by national calamities. 

* !jt jJq i| essential, in every point of view, 
that the Generm Government should have power 
to prevent the increase of Slavery.”— /iid, , p. 1 3 9 0, 
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a Constitution as tliey would Have 
preferred, Slavery would have found 
no lodgment in it ; hut already the 
whip of Disunion was hrandishod, 
and the fatal necessity of Compro- 
mise made manifest. The Convention 
would have at once and forever pro- 
hibited, so far as our country and her 
people were concerned, the African 
Slave-Trade ; but South Carolina and 
Georgia were present, by their dele- 
gates, to admonish, and, if admoni- 
tion did not answer, to menace, that 
this must not be.* “ ISTo Slave- 


by the delegates from those States. 
Iforth Carolina was passive; Tir- 
ginia and her more northern sifters 
more than willing^ to prohibit at once 
the further importation of Slaves ; 
in fact, several, if not all, of these 
States, including Virginia and Mary- 
land, had already expressly forbid- 
den it. But the ultimatum presented 
by the still slave-liimgry States of 
the extreme South was imperative, 
and the nec^essity of submitting to it 
was quite too easily conceded. Boger 
Sherman, of Oonnectlcut, was among 


Ti'ade, no Union!” Such was the the first to admit it. The conscience 
short and sharp alternative presented of the Borth was quieted'* by em- 


2 In tho debate of tho same day, “ General 
Pinckney declared it to be* his firm conviction, 
that, if himself and all his colleagues were to sign 
the Constitution, and use their personal influ- 
ence, it would be of no avail toward obtaining 
the consent of their constituonts. So\ith Car- 
olina and Georgia can not do Avithout Waves. * '*’• 
He contended that tho importation of slaves 
would bo for the interest of tho Avliole Union. 
The more slaves, the more ^products to employ 
the carrying trade ; tho more consumption also ; 
and the more of this, the more revenue for tho 
common treasury. He admitted it to be reason- 
able, that slaves should be dutied, like other im- 
ports, hut should consider a rejection of the clausa 
os an exclusion of South Carolina from the Union. 

“Mr. B.VLDwiN has similar conceptions in tho 
case of Georgia. 

' “ Mr, Wilson (of Pennsylvania) observed, that, 
if South Carolina and Georgia were thus dis- 
posed to get rid of the importation of slaves in a 
short time, as had been suggested, they would 
never refuse to unite, because the importation 
might be prohibited. As the section now 
stands, all articles imported are to bo taxed. 
Slaves alone are exempt. This is, in fact, a 
bounty on that article. 

“ Mr. Dickinson [of Delaware] expressed his 
sentiments as of a similar character. And 
Messrs. King and Langhon [of New Hampshire] 
were also in favor of giving the power to the 
General Government. 

“ General Pinckney thought himself bound 
to declare candidly, that he did not thinJs South 
Carolina would stop her importations of slaves in 
any short time ; but only stop them occasionally, 
as she now does. He moved to commit the. , 
clause, that slaves might be made liable to an 
equal tax with other imports ; which he thought 
right, and which would remove one difficulty 
that had been started. , 

“ Mr. Eutlbdgb seconded the motion of Gen- 
eral Pinckney. . ^ 

. . “ Mr. Gouveeneue Moeeis wished tne whole 


subject to be committed, including tho clause 
relating to taxes on exports, and the navigation 
.act. These things may form a 'bargain among 
tho Northern and Soiitliern State.s. 

“ Mr. Butler [of South Carolina] declared tliat 
ho would never agree to the power of taxing 
e.xports. 

“ Mr. Sherman said it was hotter to let the 
Soutliem States import slaves than to part Avith 
them, if they made that a sine qud non.'' 

On the question for committing tho remain- 
ing part of Sections 4 and fi, of Article VII, tho 
vote Avas 7 in tho affirmative; 3 in the negative ; 
Massachusetts absent. — Ibid., p. 1302. 

^ An instance of this quieting influence, as 
exerted by The Federalist, a series of letters, 
urging upon the Northern people tho adoption 
of the new Oonstitution, as framed and present- 
ed to their seA'eral legislatures for ratification 
by the Federal Convention, may be shoAvn in 
the following : 

“ It were, doubtless, to bo wished that the 
power of prohibiting the importation of slaves 
had not been postponed until the year 1808 ; 
or rather, that it had been suffered to have im- 
mediate operation. But it is not difficult to 
account either for tliL^restriction on the Gener- 
al Government, or foAho manner in Avliich the 
whole danse is expressed. It oflght to bo con- 
sidered as a great point gained in faA'or of human- 
ity, that a pSriod of tAAmnty years may termiiiate 
forever, within these States, a tntlllc Avhich has 
so long and so loudly upbraided the barbarism 
of modem policy ; that Avithin that period it will 
receive a considerable di.scouragoment from the 
Federal Government, and may be totally abol- 
ished by the coiicurrenco of th^ few States 
which ebntmue the unnatural tratiic, in the pro- 
hibitory example Avhich is given by |o large a 
majoriiijrof the Union. Happy would 'it be for 
the . unfortunate Africans if an equal prospect 
lay before them of being rodeomed from the* 
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l)ody‘ing ill tlie Constitution a pro- j 
viso that Congress might interdict 
tliGs; foi’cigii Slave-Trade after the 
expiration of twenty years— a term 
which, it was generally agreed, , 
ought fiilfy to satisfy the craving of 
Carolina and Georgia.'' The modi- 
fied proposition to prohibit the Slave- 
Trade now encountering no opposi- 
tion, the recognition of slaves, as a 
basis of political power, presented a 
grave and intricate problem. It was 
one calculated, at least, to place the 
antagonistic parties respectively in 
false positions. If slaves are human 
beings, why should they not be repre- 
sented like other human beings— 
that is, like women and children, and 
other persons, ignorant, humble, and 
powerless, like themselves ? If, on the 
other hand, you consider them prop- 
erty-mere chattels personal— why 

oppresaioii of their European hrethren ,” — The 
Afi*'rah'S(!, Yol I, !?. 27(J. 

The mmydopaidia Briiamica (latest edition 
— Art., Slavery) states tliat the African Slave- 
Trade was abolisliod by Great Britain, after 
years of ineffectual struggle under the lead of 
Granville Sharp, Thomas Clarkson, Wilberforce, 
etc., on the 2Bth of March, 1807; and most in- 
accurately and iraju.stly adds: 

“ The great measure of the British legislature 
was imitated, in . the first instance, by the 
United States.” ' 

To say nothing of acts prohibiting the impor- 
tation of slaves by several of onr States, Vir- 
ginia and Maryland inclusive, prior to the fram- 
ing of our Federal Constitution, and the provi- 
sions incorporated in that, instrument looking to 
a complete suppression of^tho Slave-Trade after 
twenty years, unr Congress, on the 22d day of 
Marcli, 1704, pass-ed an act forbidding and pun- 
ishing any participation by our citizens in the 
Slave-Trade to foreign countries, which had long 
hcen very zeidouuly pursued and protected by 
Groat iiritain as a largo and lucrative branch of 
hor ibreigu commerce and navigation. In 1800, 
OUT Gon gross -.passed a further act, to ij;e same 
■effect, but more Svveeping in its provisions and 
severo in’ it.s penalties. On the 2d March, 
1807 — ^tweiity-lhrocs days le/ure the passage of 
the Bvilish act — Congress pasased one which 


should they he represented any more 
than ships, or houses, or cattle? 
Here is a nabob, who values his favor- 
ite high-bred horse at five thousand 
dollars, and five of liis able-bodied 
negroes at the same amount. Why 
should his five negroes count as three 
men in apportioning the repre- 
sentatives in Congress among the 
‘ several States, while the blooded 
horse counts just nothing at all? We 
can only answer that Slavery and 
Heason travel different roads, and 
that he strives in vain who labors to 
make those roads even seem parallel. 
The Convention, without much de- 
bate or demur, split the difference, 

I by deciding that the basis alike of 
Kepresentation in Congress, and of 
Direct Taxation, should be the entire 
free population of each State, with 
‘‘ three-fifths of all other persons.”® 

proMbits the African Slave-Trade utterly-— to our 
own country as well as to foreign lands. True, 
tliia act did not take effect till the 1st of Jamr- 
ary ensuing, because of the constitutional inhi- 
bition aforesaid; but we submit that this does 
not invalidate our claim for our country and her 
Revolutionary Statesmen of the honor of having 
pioneered thus far the advance of Justice and 
Humanity to the overthrow of a giant iniquity.. 

The Bneydopmdid aforesaid, in noting the fiict 
that the African Slave-Trade was abolished by 
Great Britain under the brief Whig ministry of 
Fox and Grenville, after such abolition had been 
boldly urged tor twenty years under the all but 
dictatorial Tory rule of Pitt, who. was professed- 
ly its friend, forcibly and truly adds ; 

“ The, proud son of Chatham loved truth and 
Justice not a little, hut he loved p/mer and place 
greatty more; and he was resolved that Negro 
Emancipation should not lose him either a shre-d 
of political influence or a beam of [royalj favor.” 

The particiilar individual of whom this is said 
. is how some sixty years dead; hut the breed 
was not extinct, in either hemisiAere, at the date 
of our latest advices. 

0 “ We subscribe to the doctrine, might one of 
our Southern hrethren observe, that Representa- 
tion relates more irainediately to persons, and 
Taxation more immediately to pro])ei’t:y; and we 
join in application of this distinction to the 
oaso of our slaves. But WQ deny the fact, that 
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At lengtli, wlien. the Constitution 
was nearly completed, Slavery, 
tlirougli. its attorney, Mr, Butler, of 
Soiitli Carolina, presented its little 
bill for extras. Like Oliver Twist, it 
wanted ‘some more.’ Its new de- 
mand was that slaves escaping from 
one State into another, might be fol- 
lowed and legally reclaimed. This re- 
quirement, be it observed, was en- 
tirely outside of any general and 
obvious necessity. Mo one could 
pretend that there was any thing 
mutual ill the ohligation it sought to 
impose — that Massachusetts or Mew 
Hampshire was either anxious to 
secure the privilege of reclaiming her 
fugitive slaves who might escape into 
Carolina or Gleorgia, 'or had any de- 
sire to enter into reciprocal engage- 
ments to this end. Mor could any 
one gravely insist that the provision 
for the mutual rendition of slaves 
was essential to the completeness of 
the Federal pact. The old Confed- 
eration ].iad known nothing like it ; 
yet no one asserted that the want of 
an inter-State Fugitive Slave law 

slaves are consi'clered raerely as property, and in 
no respect whatever as persona. The true state 
of the case _is, that they partake of both these 
qualities, being considered by our laws in some 
respects as persons, and in other respects as 
property. In being compelled to labor, not 
merely for himself, but for a master — in being 
vendible by one master to another master, and 
being .subject, at all times, to being restrained 
in his liberty and chastised in his body by the 
capricious rvill of his owner, the slave may ap- 
pear to be degraded Irom the human rank, and 
classed with that of the irrational animals, 
which fall under the legal denomination of prop- 
erty. In being protected, on the other hand, 
in his life and in his limbs, against the violence 
of all other. s, even the master of his labor and 
his liberty, and in being punished hiruself for 
aU violence committed against others, the slave 
is no less regra'clod by the law as a member of 
society, not as a part of the irrational creation— - 
as a moral person, not a mere object of prop- 
erty. The hbderal Constitution, therefore,, 
decides, loitk (rreat propriety, on the case of our 
slaves, wlujii it views tliem in the m^ed char- 
acter of persons and property. This is, in fact, 


was among tlie necessities or griev- 
ances wMcb bad impelled tlie as- 
sembbng of this Convention. But 
the insertion of ^ a slave-catching 
clause in the Constitution would un- 
doubtedly be regarded witli favor by 
the slaveholding interest, and would 
strongly tend to render the new 
frame-work of government more ac- 
ceptable to the extreme South. So, 
after one or two unsuccessful at- 
tempts, Mr? Butler finally gave to 
his pi’oposition a shape in which it 
proved acceptable to a majority ,* and 
it was adopted, with slight apparent 
resistance or eonsiderationd 
In these latter days, since the 
radical injustice and iniquity of slave- 
holding have been more profoundly 
realized and generally appreciated, 
many subtle and some able attempts 
l iavc been made to explain away this 
most unfortunate provision, for the 
reason that the Convention wisely 
and decorously exclnded tlie : terms 
^lav6 and 8lave7^t/ from the Constitu- 
tion ; “ because,” as Mr. Madison, 
says, “ they did not clioo.se to admit 

their true character. It i,s the character be- 
stowed on them by the laws under which they 
live; and it will not be dispxited that these are 
the proper criterion, because it is only under the 
pretext that the laws have transformed negroes 
into subjects of property, that a place is denied 
to them in the coniijutatiou of niiinbcr.s ; and it 
is admitted that, if the laios loere to restore the 
rights which have been taken mmy, ilia negroes 
xoavML no longer be refused an equal share of repre- 
sentoMon luith the othe'0nhdbUa?its." — The Feder- 
alist, vol. ii., p. 4G. 

. ’ In Convention, Wednesday, August 29, 

mi. 

“ Mr. Butler moved to insert, after Article XV . , 
‘if any person hound to service orhdior in any 
of the United States shall escape into unollrer 
State, Ire or she shall not be disci larged from 
sneh service- or labor in consequence of any 
xegnlati&ns existing: in the State to which they 
escape, but shall be delivered rrp to the person 
justly cktiraing their sorvico or labor’ — wliich, 
after some verbal moditlcaUon, was agrec-d 10, 
nem, co»,” — Madison's Papers, vol. iii., p. 146, 6, 
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tlie riglit o£ property in man.”® It 
has been argued that this provision 
does not contemplate the rendition 
of fugitives from Slavery, but rather 
of runaway apprentices, pei’sons who, 
having entered into contracts for 
their own labor, have repudiated 
their engagements, and other such 
Jonahs. The records and reminis- 
cences of the Convention, however, 
utterly refute and dissipate these vain 
and idle pretenses. It is sheer ab- 
surdity to contend that South Caro- 
lina in the Convention was absorb- 
ingly intent on engrafting upon the 
Federal Constitution a provision for 
* the recapture of runaway appren- 
tices, or any thing of the sort. What 
she meant was, to extort from the 
apprehensions of a majority, anxious 
for a more perfect Union, a conces- 
sion of authority to hunt fugitive 
slaves in any part of our broad 
national area, and legally to drag 
tliem thence back into perpetual 
bondage. If the Convention did not 
mean to grant exactly that, it trifled 
with a very grave subject, and stoop- 
ed to an unworthy deception. How 
much better to meet the issue broadly 
and manfully, saying frankly to the 

® III the debate of Tuesday, July 29, 1188, 
in the Horth Carolina ratification convention, 
irhicli was organized at Hillsborough, July 21, 
1188; 

“Mr, IrodoU bogged leave to explain the 
reason of tins cluuso {%st clause, Section 2, 
Article IV.). Jn soma of the Korthern States, 
they have oniaucipated all their slaves. If any 
of our slaves, said he, go there and remain there 
a certaiu titno, they would, hy the present laws, 
be entitled to their freedom, so that their mas- 
ters could not get them again. This would be 
extremely prejudicial to the inhabitants of the 
Southern States ; and to prevent it, this clause 
is inserted in the Constitution. Though the 
word slave is lyit rnontioned, this is the ijieaning 
of it. The Northern delegates, oAving to their 
peculiar scruples on tho subject of Slavery, 
did not cliooso tho word slave to Ro men- 
|ionod .'’ — EllioCs Debates, vol, iv., p. 17G. 


slaveholders: “This provision is 
contrary to equity and good con- 
science I hence we can not .obey it. 
To seize our fellow-man and thrust 
him into an abhorred bondage may 
in your eyes be innocent, in ours it 
would be crime. If, then, you are 
aggrieved in any case, hy onr refusal 
or neglect to return your fugitives, 
make out your bill for their fair mar- 
ket value and call upon us for its 
payment. If we refuse it, you will 
then have a real grievance to allege 
—this, namely: that we have de- 
prived yon of wliat the Constitution 
recognizes as your property, and have 
failed to make recompense therefor. 
But you surely can not blame ns, that, 
having been enlightened as to the im- 
moral nature of acts consented to, or 
stipulated for, by our fathers, we are 
unable longer to commit tliem. Take 
our property, if you think yourselves 
entitled to it; but allow us to be 
faithful to ' our convictions of duty 
and the promptings of himanity.’” 

General Charles C. Pinckney, in 
laying the Federal Constitution be- 
fore the Convention of South Caro- 
lina, which assembled January 15, 
1788, to pass upon it, made a speech, 

9 Governor Seward, in his speech of March 11, 
1850, on Ereedom in the Territories, forciblj 
set forth the true and manly Northern ground 
on this subject, as follows : 

“The law of nations disavows such com- 
pacts; the law of nature, AV'Titten on tlie hearts 
and consciences of freemen, repudiates them. 
I know that there are laws, of various sorts, 
which reflate the conduct of men. There are 
constitutions and statutes, codes mercantile and 
.codes civil; but when we are legislating for 
States, especially when w''e are founding States, 
all these laws must be brought to the standard 
. of the law of God, must be tried by that stand- 
ard, and must stand or fall by it. To conclude 
on this point : Wo are not slavuhohlor;?. We 
can'not, in our judgment, be either true Chris- 
. ^ans or real freemen, if we impose on another 
a chain tliat wo defy all human power to fasten 
on ourselves.”— /S'cward’a Works, vol. i., p. G6. 
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in -wMeli lie dwelt with reasonable and 
justifiable complacency on the adran- 
tages secured to Slavery by the Consti- 
tution and these, doubtless, were 


among the considerations which se- 
cured its ratification, by that body, by 
a vote of 149 to 13. Other Southern 
States may have J)een thus affected. 


yi. 

SLATEEY XJIYDEE THE COHSTITUTIOE. 


It has been plausibly argued that 
the constitutional provision for the 
surrender of fugitive slaves, and the 
inhibition of Slavery in the Territo- 
ries simultaneously embodied in the 
Ordinance of 1187, were parts of an 
implied, rather than clearly expressed, 
compact, whereby Slavery in the old 
States was to be protected, upheld, 
and guaranteed, on condition that it 
should rest content within its existing 
boundaries. In seeming accordance 
with this hypothesis, the first Federal 
Congress, which met at Hew York 
on the first Wednesday in March, 
1789, proceeded forthwith to adopt 
and reenact the prohibition of Slavery 
in the Territories, already contained 
in the Ordinance of ’87 aforesaid, 
and to adapt that Ordinance in all re- 
spects to the new state of things cre- 
ated by the F ederal Constitution. H o 

The following is an extract from General 
Clias. 0. Pinckney’s speech, delivered in the 
South Oarolina ratiflcation convention, January 
It, 1788 : . 

“I am of the same opinion now as I was 
two years ago — that, while there remained one 
acre of swampland uncleared in South Carolina, 
I would raise my voice against restricting the 
importation of negroes. * * H! * The Mddle 
States and Virginia were for an immediate and 
total prohibition. We endeavored to obviate^ 
the objections which were urged in the best 
majnner we could, and assigned reasons for ouf 
insisting on the importation, which there is no 
oceasiou to repeat, as they must occq| to every 
gentleman in the House : a committee ^ of the 

4. 


voice was raised in dissent from tliis 
action. On the other baud, the next 
Congress proceeded to enact, with 
very little opposition, a stringent*and, 
comprehensive fugitive slave law.’ 

Horth Carolina, on the 9 2d of De- 
cember, 1789 — one month after rati- 
fying the Federal Constitution — 
passed an act ceding, on certain con- 
ditions, her western territory — now 
constituting the State of Tennessee — 
to the Federal Union. She exacted, 
and required Congress to assent to 
this, among other conditions : 

'•'‘Provided always^ that no regulation 
made, or to he made, by Congress, slitall tend 
to emancipate slaves.” 

G-eorgia, likewise, in ceding to the 
Union (April 2, 1802) her outlying 
territories, now forming the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi, imposed, 
upon the Union, and required Con- 

States was appointed ^in order to accommodate 
this matter; and, afHr a great deal of difficulty, 
it was settled, on the footing of the Constitution. 
By this settlement, we have secured an unlimit- 
ed importq,tion of negroes for twenty years. 
Nor is it declared when that importation sliaU 
he stopped; it may bo continued "Wo have a 
right to recover our slaves in whatever part of 
America they may take refuge. In short, con- 
sidering aU circumstances, wo have made the 
b.e,5t terms for the security of this species of 
proper;^/ it was in our power make. We 
woiddliave made better if we could ; hut, on the 
whole, Jf^do not think ihm bad." — Elliot's Debates, 
voL iv,, p. 285. 

1 For this act, see Brighiley's Digest, p. 294 
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gress to accede to, tlie following con- 
dj.tion : 

“ Fiftlily. That the territory thus ceded 
shall become a State, and be admitted into 
the Union as soon as'it shall contain sixty 
thousand ijihabitants, or at an earlier 
period, if Congress sluill think it expedient, 
on the same conditions and restrictions, 
with the same privileges, and in the same 
manner, as is provided in the ordinance of 
Congress of the ISth day of July, 1787, for 
the government of the western territory of 
the United States • which ox’dinance shall, 
in all its parts, extend to the terintory con- 
tained in the present act of cession, the arti- 
cle only exeefted lahieh forlids Slavery." 

Congress was thus precluded, by 
tbe unprecedented and peremptoiy 
conditions affixed to their respective 
■ cessions of their western territory hy 
ISTorth Carolina and Greorgia, from 
continuing and perfecting the Jeffer- 
sonian policy of fundamental and 
imperative Slavery inhibition in the 
Federal Territories. Had Mr. Jef- 
ferson’s Ordinance of 1784 been 
passed as he reported it, thiahenefi- 
eent end would have been secured. 


Confederation, leavii^ those still to 
le ceded to he governed by some 
future act. The assumption, how- 
ever, that there was between the 
FTorth and the South an original and 
subsisting compact, arrangement, un- 
derstanding, or whatever it maybe 
called, whereby so much of the com- 
mon territories of the Eepublio as 
lay south of the Ohio, or of any par- 
ticular latitude, was to be surren- 
dered to Slavery, on the condition 
that the residue should be quit- 
claimed to free labor, is utterly un- 
founded and mistaken. The author 
of the original restriction was liiin- 
self a slaveholder ; yet he contem- 
plated and provided for (as we have 
seen) the consignment of every acre 
of those territories, north as well as 
south of the Ohio, and down to the 
southernmost limit of our domain, to 
Free Labor evermore. A majority 
of the States which sustained that 


Accident, and the peculiar require- 
ments of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, prevented this. Mr. Dane’s Or- 
dinance of 1787 contemplated only 
the territories already ceded to the 


proposition were then slaveholding, 
and had taken no decided steps 
toward Emancipation. Yet they 
none the less regarded Slavery as an 
evil and a blunder," to be endured, 


2 The Bev. Jonathan Edwards (son of the fa- 
mous Jonathan Edwards, who was the greatest 
theologian, and one of the greatest men whom 
New England has ever produoed), preached a 
sermon against the Afiican Slave-Trade, Septem- 
ber 15, 1791, at New Haven, Connecticut, then 
a Slave State. Text: The Holden Rule; Mat- 
cthew vii, 12. 

.It is so comcionly urged that the Abolitionists 
condemn a relation whereof thej'- are grossly igno- 
rant, tliat the following extract from that ser- 
mon is of interest, as the testimony of one living 
amid Blaveiy, and as provijig how essentially 
idoutiofil arc llio objections urged to human cluat- 
telliood at all times, and inider w'hatever circum- 
stances. Mr....Edwards said : 

“ African Slavery is exceedingly impolitic, as 
it discourages industry. Nothing is more essen- 
tial to tly political prospect of any Sfate than 
^imlustry in, the citizens. But, in proportion as 
Slaves are multiplied, every kind of labor be- 


comes ignominious ; and, in fact, in those of the 
United States in which slaves are the most nu- 
merous, gentlemen and ladies of any fashion 
disdain to employ themselves in business, which 
in other States is consistent with the dignity of 
the first families and the first office, In a 
country filled with negro sluyc.s, labor belongs 
to them onlj'-, and a white niau is despised in 
propoi'tion as he applies to it. Now, liow de- 
structive of industry in all of the lowest and mid- 
dle, class of citizens such a situation, and the 
providence of such ideas will be, you can ciasily 
conceive. 'The consequence is that some will 
neiifly starve, others will betake theinseivcs to 
the most dishonest practices to obtain a moans 
of living. As Slavery produce.s an indulenoe in 
the white people, so it produces all tlio.so vices 
which arc naturally connected witli it, sncli as 
inteTOperane6, lewduess, and prodigality. These 
Vicos enfeeble both tlic body and'tho mind, and 
wnfit men for any vigorousSfcxertiona and. om- 
ploymonta, either external or mental. And 
those who are unlit for such exertions are 
already yery degenerate ; degenerate, not only in 
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perhaps, for a ’’season where already- 
established, rather than to invoke 
greater mischiefs and perils by its too 
sudden and violent extirpation than 
were likely to flow from its more 
patient and gradual extinction. But 
to plant Slavery on virgin soil — to 
consecrate vast and yet vacant terri- 
tories to its extension and perpetua- 
tion — to conquer and annex still 
further domains expressly to increase 
its security and enlarge its power- 
are guilty dreams which never trou- 
bled the repose of the great body of 
our Revolutionary sages and patriots. 
Enlightened by their own experience 


as to the evils and dangers of arbi- 
trary, despotic, irresponsible power, 
they were too upright and too logic- 
al to seek to fasten for all time on a 
helpless and inolfeiisive ?ace chains 
far heavier and more galling than 
those they had just shaken off. Most 
of them held slaves, hut held them 
under protest against the anomaly 
presented to the world hy republican 
bondage, and in the confident hope 
that the day would soon dawn tliat 
would rid themselves of the burden 
and tlieir country of the curse and 
shame of human cliattelhood.® Had 
they been asked to unite in any of’ 


a moral, but a iiatural sense. They are con- 
temptible too, and wOl soon bo despised, even 
by their negroes themselves. 

“Slavary tends to lewdness, not only as it 
produces indolence, but as it affords abundant 
opportunity for that wickedness, without eitlier 
the danger or difficulty of an attack on the vir- 
tue of a woman of, chastity, or the danger of a 
connection with one of ill fame. A planter, with 
his hundred wenches about him, is, in some re- 
spects at least, like the Sultan in his seraglio ; and 
we learn too frequently the influence and efl'eot 
of such a situation, not only from common fame, 
but from the multitude of mulattoes in countries 
where slaves are very numerous. 

“ Slavery has a most direct tendency to haugh- 
tiness also, and a domineering spirit and conduct 
in the proprietors of slaves, and in their children, 
and in all who have control of them. A man 
who lias been brought up in domineering over 
negroes can scarcely avoid contracting such a 
habit of haughtiness and domination as will ex- 
press itself in his general treatment of manlcind, 
whether in liis private capacity, or any office, 
civil or military, with which he may be vested. 
Despotism in economics naturally leads to des- j 
potism in politics, and domestic Slavery in a free 
government is a perfect solecism in human 
affairs. 

“ Ilorv baneful all these tendencies and effects 
of Slavery must be to the public good, and espe- 
cially to the public good of such a free country 
as ours, I need not inform you.” — Sermons, 1775- 
99, p. 10. 

The opinion of the Father of his Country 
respecting the “peculiar institution” of the 
South may be perceived from the following ex- 
tracts. In a letter to Lafayette, bearing date 
.April 5, 1183, he says; 

“The scheme, my dear Marquis, which yoii 
propose as a precedent to encourage tl^e emanci- 
pation of the black people in this country feom 
that state of bondage in which they are held, is 


a striking evidence of the benevolence of your 
heart. I sliall he happy to join you in so laud- 
able a work ; but will defer going into a detail * 
of the business until I liave tlie jileasuro of see- 
ing you.” — /S^jarJas’s lVashingto7i, vol, viii., p 414. 

Again, in a loiter to the same, of May 10, 
1186 ; 

“ The bonovoloneo of your heart, my dear Mar- 
quis, is so conspicuous upon all occasions, that I 
never wonder at any fresh proofs of it; but your 
late purchase of an estate in the colony of Cay- 
enne, with a view to emancipate the slaves on 
it, is a generous and noble proof of your human- 
ity. Would to God a like mhjlit diffuse 

itself in the rnmds of the penjdo of this counlnj ! 
But I despair of seeing it. Some petitions were 
presented to the Assembly at its last session, for 
the Abolition of Slavery, but they could scarcely 
obtain a reading." — Ibid., vol. ix., p. 1G3. 

In a remarkable and very interesting letter 
written by Lafayette in the prison of Magdeburg, 
he said: 

“I know not what disposition has been made 
of my plantation at Gayoiirie ; but 1 hoiie Madam 
De Lafayetto will take care that the negroes 
who cultivate it shal^ireserve their liborty.” 

The following language is als«) Lafayette’s, in 
aletterto Hamilton, from Ihtris, April HI, llB.! ; 

“ In ono’of your Now York Ga/mtles, i liud 
an association against the Slavery of the negroes, 
which seems to mo worded iu such away tts to 
give no offense to the moderate men in the 
Southern States. As / have euer been paeliid to 
my brethren of that color, I wish, if you an; one 
in the society, yon would movtv in your own 
name, for my being admitted on the list.” — WoidiS 
. qf Alex.^IIamUton, K L, 1851, vol. i., p. 4 2:i. 

John Adams, in a letter to Eobert J. Evans, 
June 8, 1819, expresses himself as follows : * 

“I respect the sentiments and motives which 
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tlie projects of tlie Sam Houstons, 
■William Walkers, Quitmans, and 
Slidells of OUT day, tliey would Have 
retorted as iiidignatitly as the aston- 
ished Syrisrn to the Hebrew prophet 
— “Is thy servant a dog, that he 
should do this thing ?” Oh that they 
Lad but kno’wn and realized that the 
wrong which to-day is barely tole- 
rated for the moment, is to-morrow 
cherished, and the next day sustain- 
ed, eulogized, and propagated ! 

When Ohio was made a State, in 
1808, the residue of the Hortli-West 
'Territory became Indiana Territory, 
with I'Filliam Henry Harrison — 
since President of the United States 
— as Governor. Its earlier settle- 
ments were mainly on the banks of 
the Ohio and of its northern tributa- 
ries, and were principally by emi- 
grants from Yirginia, Kentucky, and 
other Slave States. These emigrants, 
realizing an urgent need of labor, and 
being accustomed to supply that need 
by the employment of slaves, almost 
unanimously memorialized Congress, 
through a Convention assembled in 
1803, and presided over by tbeir 
Governor, for a t&mrpomTy suspension 
of the sixth article of the Ordinance 
of ’87, whereby Slavery was expressly 
prohibited. Their memorial was re- 
ferred by the Honge of Eepresenta- 
tives to a Select Cdininittee of three, 
two of them from the Slave States, 


with the since famous dohn Randolph 
of Boanoke, then a young member, as 
its chairman. On the 2d of March, 
1803, Mr. Bandolph made a unani- 
mons report from this Committee, 
recommending a denial of the prayer 
of the petitioners, for these reasons ; 

“The rapid population of the State of 
Ohio sutSciently evinces, in the opinion of 
your Oommittee, that the labor of slaves is 
not necessary to promote the growth and 
settlement of colonies in that region ; that 
this labor— demonstrably the dearest of any 
—can only he employed in the cultivation 
of products more valuable than any known 
to that quarter of the United States ; that 
the Oommittee deem it highly dangerous and 
inexpedient to impair a provision wisely 
calculated to promote the happiness and 
prosperity of the North-^Yestern Country, 
and to give strength and security to that ex- 
tensive frontier. In the salutary operation 
of this sagacious and benevolent restraint, it 
is believed that the inhabitants of Indiana 
will, at no very distant day, find ample 
remuneration for a temporary privation of 
labor, and of emigration.” 

The session terminated the next 
day; and the subject was, the next 
winter, referred to a new committee, 
whereof Otesar Bodney, of Delaware, 
was chairman. This committee re- 
ported in favor “ of a qualified sus- 
pension, for a limited time,” of the 
inhibition aforesaid. ' But Congress 
took no action on the report. 

The people of Indiana Territory 
persisted in their seemingly unani- 
mous supplication to be allowed, for 
a limited period, the use of Slave 
Labor ; and Mr. Garnett, of Yirginia, 
on the llth of February, 1806, made 


have prompted you to engage in your present 
ocenpation so much, tliat 1 feel an esteem and 
alTeetiou for your per, son, as I do a veneration 
for youi’ assumed signaluro of Benjamin Bush, 
The tm-pitudo, the inliumauity, the cruelty, and 
the infamy of the African commorce, have been 
so irnprosslyely represented to the public by the 
highest powers of eloquence, that nothing that I 
could say would increase the jnst odiunvin which 
it is, and ought to be, held. Emy measure of 
yriidence, ilutrefore, ought to le assumed for tlie 
mmiml total extirpation of Slavem/ from the 


United States. * * * I have, through my 

whole life, held the practice of Slavery in such 
abhorrence, that T have never owned a negro or 
any other slave, though I have lived for"” many 
years in times when the practice was not dis- 
graceful — when the be.st men in my vicinity 
thought it not inconsistent with tlieir character ; 
and when it has cost me thousands of dollars 
.^br the labor and subsistence of free men, which 
I might have saved by the purchase of negroes, 
at timea»"vhen they were very cheap .” — Works 
of John AdamSy Boston, 185Q, vol. x., p. 386, 
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another report from a Select Com- 
mittee in favor of granting their re- 
quest. But Congress never took this 
report into consideration. At the next 
session, a fresh letter from Grovernor 
Harrison, inclosing resolves of the 
Legislative Council and House of 
Hepresentatives in favor of suspend- 
ing temporarily the inhibition of 
Slavery, was received, and referred 
(January 21,. 180Y) to a Select Com- 
mittee, whereof Mr. B. Parke, Dele- 
gate from said Territory, was made 
chairman. This Committee, com- 
posed mainly of members from 
Slave States, made (February I2th) a 
tJdfd report in favor of the petition- 
ers ; but Congress never acted upon 
the subject. 

At the next session, the matter was 
brought before the Senate, ou the appa- 
rently nnanimoiis prayer of Governor 
Harrison and his Legislature for per- 
mission temporarily to employ slaves ; 
hilt there was now, for the first time, 
a remonstrance of citizens of the 
Territory against the measure. The 
Senate referred the subject to a 
Select Committee of three, whereof Mr. 
Jesse Franklin, of K. 0., was chair- 
man ; and Mr. Franklin, on the IStli 
of November, 1801, reported briefly 
against the petition, closing as fol- 
lows : 

“Yoar Committee, after duly considering 
the mattex’, respectfully submit the following 
resolution : 

“ Besohed^ Thiit it is not expedient at this 
time to suspeixd the sixth xirticle of compact 
for the government of the Territoi'y of the 
ITuited States Horth-West of the river 
Ohio.” 

And here the long and fruitless, 
struggle to fasten Slavery upon the 
vast Territory now forming the States 
of Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, arsd 


Wisconsin, appears to have ended. 
By this time, emigration fr(.)m the 
Free States into that Territory had 
begun. But it is probable that, at 
any time prior to 1818-20^ a majority 
of the white settlers actually rcsidoid 
in that Territory would have voted in 
favor of the introduction of slaves. 

For a counter-revolution liad hecu 
silently proceeding for some years 
previous, <104 had almost eradicated 
the lessons and the priuxnples of the 
Eevolution from the hearts of the 
South, saving, of course, tl?^ por- 
tions wherein they seciii to ' liave, 
never been learned. The bases of this* 
revolution are tlie acquisition of 
Louisiana and the invention of the 
Cotton Giii;^ events for which Thomas 
Jefferson and Eli AFliitncy — neither 
of them pro-slavery — are primarily 
responsible. The acquisition of Lou- 
isiana, though second in occurrence 
and in importance, first attracted and 
fixed the attention of mankind, and 
shall, therefore, he first considered. 

Tlie river Mississippi was first dis- 
covered in 1511, by the Spanish 
adventurer Be Soto, in. the course of 
his three or four years’ fantastic 
wanderings and fightings throughout 
the region which now constitutes the 
Gulf States of our Union, inquest of 
the fabled Eldox^o, or Land of Gold. 
He left Spain in 1538, at the head of 
six hundred ambitions and cmtliusias- 
tie followers, all eager and sanguino 
as himself iiiHlieir quest of the ibnn- 
tain of perpetual youth and li fe. lie 
died of a .malignant fever on the hank 
j of the Mississippi, in tlfC spring or 
early^summer of 1512 ; and his body. 


* This ■word’fe merely a corruptioa otengm. 
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to conceal liis death from the sur- 
rounding hostile savages, was sunk hy 
his surviving followers in the deep 
current of tliat mighty stream. Of 
tlic entire j^xpedition, less than half, 
an enfeebled and wretched remnant, 
finally reached the coast of Mexico, 
in the summer of 1643, glad to have 
escaped with their hare lives from the 
inhospitable swamps and savages they 
had so recklessly encountered. It 
d(jes not appear that any of them, 
nor even De Soto himself, had formed 
any adequate conception of the im- 
porttl^ of their discovery, of the 
^magnitude of the river, or of the ex- 
tent and fertility of the regions 
drained by its tributaries ; since more 
than a century was allowed to tran- 
spire before the Mississippi was re- 
visited by civilized men. And its 
next discoverers were not Spaniards, 
hut Frenchmen ; although Spain had 
long possessed and colonized Florida 
and Mexico on either side of its 
1 1 loutli. Fut the French — now firmly 
estahlislied in Canada, and penetrat- 
ing hy their traders and wyageurs 
the wild region stretching westward 
and south-westward from that Colony 
— obtained from the savages some 
aeeonnt of this river about the year 
1G60 ; aud in 16T3, Marquette and 
Joliet, proceeding westward from 
Montreal, through the Great Lakes, ’ 
reached the Missi^ippl above its 
junction with the Missouri, and 
descended it to within three days’ 
journey of its mouth. In i682, La 
> Salle descended it to "the Gulf of 
Mexico, and took formal possession 
of the region in the name of liis king 
and (jountr j, A. fort was erected on 
its banks by Iberville, about the year 
1699 ] and in 1103, a settlement was 
made at St. Peters, on the Yazoo. 


Hew Orleans was first chosen as the 
site of a city in 1717, laid out in 
1718, when the levees which protect 
it from the annual inundations of the 
river were immediately commenced, 
aud steadily prosecuted to completion, 
ten years afterward. The colony of 
Louisiana (so named after Louis XIV.) 
remained a French possession until 
1762, when it was ceded to Spain. 
Hew Orleans gradually increased in 
trade and population, but the colony 
outside of that city was of slight im- 
portance under its Spanish rulers, 
who did little to develop its resour- 
ces, and were not popular with its 
mainly French inhabitants. In 1 802, 
Hapoleon Bonaparte, then First Con- 
sul, induced the feeble and decaying 
Bourbons of Spain, then in close alli- 
ance with revolutionary France, to 
retrocede to her Louisiana, almost 
without consideration ; and the French 
flag once more waved over delighted 
Hew Orleans. 

In the United States, however, the 
transfer was regarded with regret and 
apprehension. Our settlers beyond 
tlie AUeghanies, who must export 
their surplus products through the 
lower Mississippi, or see them perish 
useless and valueless on their hands, 
had been for fifteen years in a state 
of chronic and hy no means voiceless 
' dissatisfaction with the alleged jeaL 
ous hostility and ohstmetive regula- 
tions of the Spanish rulers of that 
essential outlet. Threats were freely 
uttered that they would soon descend 
the river and clear its lower hanks 
of the Dons and drones who seemed 
to burrow there only as an impedi- 
ment and a • nuisance. The Span- 
jp,rd3 were charged with fomenting 
intrigues in Kentucky and Tennessee, 
which had for their object the aliena- 
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tion of tlie entive valley of the Ohio 
from the Union ; and certain discon- 
tented or desperate spirits /were 
pointed at and named hy their neigh- 
bors as having sold themselves for 
money to the Spanish governor at 
Uew Orleans, agreeing to lend all 
their energies to the promotion of his 
absurd scheme. So long as Spain 
held the gateway of the Mississippi, 
it seemed that no other sway there 
could be more unpopular or odious 
with our W estern pioneers. 


which had seemed so niggardly when 
conceded by the weakness of Spain, 
were now rather contracted than en- 
larged, and were .likely to be with- 
drawn altogether. "We had freely con- 
temned and denounced the stupidity 
and blindness of King Log, but became 
suddenly grave and silent on the un- 
expected advent of King Stork. 

Mr. Jeifersoii, who had recently 
been called to the Presidency, and 
who mainly did the deeper thinking 
of the young and vigorous party 


But a ‘ sober second thought ’ was 
evinced from the moment that her 
flag had been supplanted hy that of 
republican France. It was instinc- 
tively and universally felt that even j 
the growls and threats, in which onr 
people so freely indulged so long as 
the effete and despised Spaniard was 
their obj ect, would no longer be politic 
nor safe. Directly after tlie general 
pacification of Europe, in 1802, by the 
treaty of Amiens, a powei’ful French 
expedition had sailed for the West 
Indies ; and, though its ostensible and 
real destination was Hayti, the appre- 
hension was here general and reason- 
able that it would ultimately, if not 
immediately, be debarked on the 
hanks of the Mississippi. The privi- 
leges of navigation and of deposit, 


which now ruled the country re- 
garded the change with alarn1^-om 
still another aspect. Popular sym- 
pathy with and admiration for repub- 
lican France, with a corresponding 
aversion to and hatred of aristocratic 
England, were among the most po- 
tent influences which had combined, 
to overthrow the Federalists here and 
bring the Republicans into power. 
But all this was now morally certain 
to he reversed. France, planting 
herself, as it were, at our back door, 
there erecting fortilications, and jeal- 
ously scrutinizing, if not positively 
arresting, every one who should un- 
dertake to pass in or out, became in- 
evitably and predominantly the ob- 
ject of American distrust and hostili- 
ty.® And now the great advantage 


® upon learning of this important transfer, 
Mr. Jefferson (April 18, 1802) wrote to Mr. 
Livingston, our Minister at Paris, as follows : 

“The cession of Louisiana and the Eloridas 
hy Spain to Prance, works most sorely on the 
United States. On this subject, the Secretary 
of State has written to you fully, yet I cannot 
forbear recurring to it personally, so deep is the 
impression it makes on my mind. It completely 
reverses all the political relations of the United 
States, and will form a new epoch in our politi- 
cal cour.se. Of all nations of any consideration, 
Prance is the one -which hitherto has offered the 
fewest points on which we could have any cons 
flict of rights, and the most points of a commu- 
nion of interests. Prom these causes>,^we have 
over looked to her as our natural friend, as one 


with which we could never have an occasion of 
difference. Her growth, therefore, we viewed 
as our own— her misf^tunes ours. There is on 
the globe one single spot, the possessor of which 
is our natural and habitual enemy. It is Ifew 
Orleans, through -which the proh.ice of three- 
eighths of birr territory 'must pass to market; 
and, from its fertility, ib will ere long yield more 
than half of our -whole produce, and contain 
more than half of our inhabitants. Prance, 
placing Lerself in that door, assumes to us the 
attitude of defiance. Spain might have retam- 
ed it quietly for years. Her paeig.c dispositions, 
her feMe state, would induce her to ino^so 
our facilities there, so that her possession of the 
place w3uld he hardly felt by us, and it would 
not, perhaps, be very long before some circum- 
stances might arise, which miglat make the cessiorf 
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liitlierto aecruing to tlie EepiibKcan ed, Lonisiana : and, wliere tlie riiiers 

or Democratic party from onr rela- on either side are men so capable and 

tions Avith Europe, and our sympa- clear-sighted as Bonaparte and <J et- .■ ^ 

thies with one or the other of the ferson, an arrangement mutually ad- 

parties Avhkh divided her, would be vantageoiis is not likely to fail. 

transferred at once to the Federalists, After some skillful diplomatic fenc- 

and jirobably doubled or quadrupled ing — Mr. Jefferson talking as if the p 

in intensity and efficiency. The Augi- island of Orleans and the Floridas 

lant and far-seeing Jefferson, ahvays were all that we greatly cared for, 

a ])atriot, and always intensely a par- when he meant from the first to har'e 

tisaii, perceived the peril at once to the whole— -and after some natural 

his country and his parfy, and re- higgling about the price, the bargain 

solved hy a hold stroke to ar^ert it. was struck on the 30th of April, 

He determined that Louisiana should 1803. The hungry treasury of 
he o.urs, and perceived, in the gather- France was richer hy twelve millions 
4ng storm of war, destined so soon to of dollars ; four millions more were 
sweep away the fragile frost-work of paid hy onr government to onr own 
the recent and unreal peace, a means citizens, in satisfaction of their riglit- 
of bending the astute and selfish Ha- eons claims against France for spolia- 
poleon to his will. Louisiana, so re- tions and other damages; and the 
cently and easily reacquired by United States became the nnques- 
France, must become a peril and a tioned owner and possessor of the en- : 
burden to her upon the outbreak of tire Yalley of the Mississippi; acquir- 
fresh hostilities with a power so su- ing hy this bloodless purchase an area jp 

perior in maritime strength as Great of virgin soil, subject to the Indians’ " 

Britain. Tamely to surrender it, rights of inheritance and occupancy, 
would he damaging, if not disgrace- worth many times its entire cost, 
ful ; to hold it, would cost a fleet and There is no evidence that this pur- 
an army, and the transfer of this fleet chase was made in the interest of 
and army to a point so distant as the Slavery, or with any reference to the 
Mexican Griilf Avas at best a hazardous perpetuation of its existence or the 
enterprise. France badly needed increase of its power. But tiffs docs 
money ; wc needed, or at least covet- not at all impinge on tbe fact that 

of it to ui3 the price of sometliing of more worth, tions, who, in conjunction, can maintain exclusive .'j 

to her. Ifot so can it ever be in the Lands of possession of the ocean. From that moment, 

France. The impetnosit^fifher temper, the cn- we must marry ourselves to the British fleet and 

ergy and re.stlessness oi' iier character, placed nation. We must turn all our attention to a 

in a point of eternal friction with us, and our maritime force, forAvhich our resources place us 

character, which, though quiet and loving peaco on very liigh ground : and, having formed and 

aad^ iho pursuit of weallli, i.s high-rftinded, de- conneeted together a power which may rcmler 

spibhur wealth in competition with insult or in- re-enforcemenlof hersettleinentehere irn 2 -)os.sible 

jury, enterprising and energetic as any nation on to France, make the first cannon which shall bo . 

earth ; these circinn-stances render it impossible fired in Europe the signal for tearing up auy 

that Franco and the XTnited States can continue settlement she may have made, and for holding- 

long friends, when they meet in so irritable a the two continents of America in sequestration 

position. Thov, as well as we, mu.st bo blind if for the common purpose of the united British 

thcji^lo not SCO this; and wo must he vtflry im- and American natioms. This is not a state of 

provident if wo do not begin to make arrange- typings wo seek or desire. It is one n-hieli this 

meuta ou that hypothesis. The day that^France measure, if adopted by I'Tance, forces on us, as 

takes possession of Now Orleans fixes tlie sen- necessarily as any other cause, by tiro laws of ^ 

ranee which is to restrain her forever within her nature, hitngs ou its necessary elTect,” — 

iow-wator mark. It seals the union of two na- son’s Worh) vol. iv., p. 431. 
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SLATEEY IN LOUISIANA— OOTTGE. 


Slavery in our^Union did secure by 
tills acquisition a vast extension of its 
power and influence, Louisiana 
came to ns a slavebolding territory ; 
bad been sucb, wbetber under Freiicli 
or Spanish rule, for generations. 
Tboiigli its population was spai'se, it 
w^as nevertheless widely dispersed 
along the Mississippi and its lower 
tributaries, there being quite consid- 
erable settlements at and in the vicin- 
ity of St. Louis. Slavery had thus 
already achieved a lodgment and a 
firm foothold in this vast, inviting 
domain. Possession is notoriously 
nine points of the law ; but in this 
case the tenth was not wanting. 
The white inhabitants were- habit- 
uated to slaveholding, liked it, and 
indolently believed it to be condu- 
cive to their importance, their ivealth, 
and their comfort. Of the swarm of 
emigrants and adventurers certain to 
pour ill upon them as a consequence 
of our acquisition, a large majority 
would naturally come from the States 
nearest them, that is, from the pre- 
ponderantly and inveterately Slave 
States; while the Korthern adven- 
turers, hying with alacrity to such a 
tempting field for speculation and ex- 
periment, were pretty sure to inter- 
pose no fanatical oh}QQiion to a 
social condition niianimously jiro- 
nonnced so pleasant and pirofitable 
by all who were permitted to speak 
at all on the subject. Moreover, 
the treaty of cession had expressly 
stipulated that the iuhahitants of | 
Louisiana “should he incorporated 
into the XJiiion of the United States, 
and admitted, as soon as possible, ac- 
cording to the principles of the Feder- 
al Constitution, to the enjoyment of 
all the rights, advantages, and immu- 
nities of citizens of the United States. 
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And, in the mean time, they should 
he maintained and protected in the 
free enjoyment of their lihe]'ty,yv/v)p- 
erty\ and the religion which they 
professed.” A just — ^no, even a. liter- 
al construction of this provision, 
giving to the word “inhabitants” its 
natural and full signification- — might 
have secured liberty, with the enjoy- 
ment of all the “ rights, advantages, 
and immunities of citizens of the 
United Stages,” to the colored as well 
as the white Louisianians of that day. 
But it is hardly suppiosable tliat this 
was really intended by the treacher- 
ous murderer of Toussaint, just sig- » 
nally baffled in his formidable at- 
tempt to reenslave tbe freedrnen of 
riayti. It is very certain that this 
construction was never put in prac- 
tice, but that those who liad been 
slaves under Spanisli and French 
rule in Louisiana remained so under 
tlie flag of our country, dying in 
bondage unless specially emanci- 
pated, and leaving their children the 
sole inheritance of their sad condi- 
tion ; and that slaveholders, whether 
in fact or in purpose only, eagerly 
hastened to our new purchase and 
rapidly covered its most inviting lo- 
calities with cotton-fields and slave- 
huts. The day that saw Louisiana 
transferred to onr Union is one of 
woeful memory to the enslaved chil- 
dren of unhappj^frica. 


The .plant Ivnown as Ootton, 
whence the fiber of that name is 
mainly obtained, appears to he indi- 
genous in most tropneal and semi- 
tropical countries, having been found 
growing wild by Columbus in St. 
Domfiigo, and by later explorers 
throughout the region of the low- 
er Mississippi and its tributaries. 
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Cortes found it in use by tlie lialf- 
civilized Mexicans ; and it lias been 
rudely fabricated in Africa from time 
immemorial. Iiidm, liowever, is the 
earliest k^own seat of the cotton 
inanufacture, and bere it long ago 
attained the highest perfection possi- 
. bio prior to the application of steam, 
with complicated machinery, to its 
YarlouB processes ; and hence it ap- 
pears to have gradually extended 
•westward through Persia sCnd Arabia, 
until it attracted the attention of 
the Greeks, and was noticed by 
Herodotus about 450 B. 0., as the 
.procluct of an Indian tree, and the 
staple of an extensive manufacture. 
Later Greek accounts confirm the 
impression that the tree or shrub 
variety was cultivated in India pre- 
■\dously to the plant or annual now by 
far the more commonly grown. The 
Eomans began to nse cotton fabrics 
before the time of Julins Cffisar, and 
the cotton-plant was grown in Sicily 
and along the northern coast of the 
Mediterranean so early as the tenth 
century. The culture, however, does 
not appear to liave ever attained a 
great importance in any portion of 
the world regarded by the Greeks 
and Eomans as civilized, prior to its 
recent , establishment in Egypt, in 
obedience to the despotic will of 
Ibralmn Pacha. 

In tlie British esiionies now com- 
■posiug this ^country, the experiment 
of cotton-planting was tried.so early 
’as 1021 ; and in 1660 the growth of 
the cotton~j>lant is on record. The 
culffvatlon slowly and fitfully ex- 
panded throughout the following 
century, extending northward tio the 
eastern shore of Maryland and the- 
southernmoBt point of Hew Jersey — 
■O^here, however, the plant was grown 


more for ornament than use. It is 
stated that “seven bags of cotton- 
wool” were among the exports of 
Charleston, S. C., in 1T48, and that 
trifling shipments ixom that port 
were likewise made in 1154 and l'7o7. 
In 1784, it is recorded that eight 
hags, shipped to England, were 
seized at the custom-house as fraudu- 
lently entered ; “cotton not being a 
production of the United States.” 
The export of 1790, as returned, was 
eighty-one bags ; and the entire cotton 
crop of the United States at that 
time was probably less than the pro- 
duct of some single plantation in our 
day. 

For, though the plant gre’W lux- 
uriantly and produced abundantly 
throughout tide-water Yirginia and 
all that portion of our country lying 
southward, and south-westward of 
Eichmond, yet the enormous labor 
required to separate the seed from the 
tiny handful of fibres wherein it was 
imbedded, precluded its exteiisive and 
profitable cultivation. It was calcn- 
ted that the perfect separation of one 
pound of fibre from the seed -^vas an 
average day’s w'ork ; and this fact pre- 
sented a formidable barrier to the 
production of the sta]:)le in any hut a 
region like India, where labor can 
be hired for a price below the cost 
of subsisting slaves, however wretcli- 
edlj,_ in this country. It seemed that 
the iiinit of American cotton culti- 
vation had been fully readied, when 
an event occurred which speedily rev- 
olutionized the industry of our shu'e- 
holding States and the commerce and 
manufactures of the world. 

• Eli ‘Wiiitfey, a native of 'West- 
boroug!^ Worcester County, Massa- 
chusetts, horn December 8, 1765, was 
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THE YOUTH OE 

descended on 'botli sides from ances- 
tors of Englisli stock, wlio dated tkeir 
migration from tlie old country nearly 
back to tlie memorable voyage of the 
Mayflower. Tkey were generally farm- 
ers, and, like most farmers of those 
days, in very moderate circumstances. 
Eli’s father, poor, indnstrions, and in- 
genious, bad a workshop wherein he 
devoted the inclement season to the. 
making of wheels and of chairs. Here 
the son early developed a remarka- 
ble ingenuity and mechanical skill ; 
establishing, when only fifteen years 
of age, the manufacture by hand of 
wrought nails, for which there was, 
in those later years of our Eevoliition- 
ary struggle, a demand at high prices. 
Though he had had no instruction in 
nail-makiiig, and his few implements 
were of the rudest description, he 
pursued the hnsiness through two 
winters with profit to his father, de- 
voting the summers, as before and 
afterward, to the labors of the farm. 
After the close of the war, his nails 
being no longer in demand, he en- 
gaged in the manufacture of the pins 
then iu’ fashion for fastening ladies’ 
bonnets, and nearly monopolized the 
market through the excellence of his 
product. Walking-canes also were 
among his winter manufactures, and 
were esteemed peculiarly well made 
and handsome. Meantime, he con- 
tinued the devotion of his snmmers 
to the labors of the farm, attending 
the common school of Ms district 
through its winter session, and being 
therein noted for devotion to, and 
eminent skill in, arithmetic. At four- 
teen, he w'as looked upon by Ms 
neighbors as a very remarkable, en- 
ergetic, and intelligent youth. Ai 
nineteen, he resolved to obtain a lib- 
eral education ; bnt it was not until 
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he had reached the mature age of 
twenty-three that he was enabled to 
enter college. By turns laboring 
with Ms hands and teaching school, 
he obtained the means of prosecuting 
his studies in Yale, which he entered 
in May, 1789. lie borrowed some 
! money to aid him in his progress, 
giving his note therefor, and paying 
it so soon as he coidd. On the de- 
cease of his father some years after- 
ward, ho took an active part in 
settling the estate, but relinquished 
his portion to his co-heirs. It is 
scarcely probable that the amount 
he thus' sacrificed was large, but the , 
generoiiB spirit he evinced is not 
thereby obscured.- 

Wliile in college, his natural sujie- 
riority in mechanism and proclivity 
to invention -were frequently mani- 
fested. On one occasion, a tutor 
regretted to his pupils that lie could 
not exliihit a desired philosophical 
experiment, liecause the aj'iparatiis 
was out of order, and could only he 
repaired in Europe. • Yoimg Whitney 
thereupon proposed to undertake the 
repair, and made it to perfect satis- 
faction. At another time, he asked 
permission to use at intervals tlie 
tools of a carpenter w]io -worked 
near his boarding-place ; but the care- 
ful meelianic declined to trust tliem 
in the hands of a student, unless 
the gentleman whom Mr. W. 
hoarded would become’ responsilile 
for their, safe return. The guarantee 
was given, and Mr, Wliitncy took tlie 
tools in hand; when the car}nuitcr, 
surprised at his dexterity, exclaimed: 

There was one good mecluiiiic 
spoikd when you went tu college.” 

Mr^ Whitney graduated in Ihe fall 
of 1792, and directly engaged with a 
1 Mr. B., from Georgia, to proceed to 
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tliat State and reside in. Ids employer’s 
iaimily as a private teaclier. On liis 
way tlutlier, lie liad as a traveling 
companion Mrs. G iwiene, widow of the 
eminent Revolutionary general, Ma- 
tlianiel Greene, wlio was returning 
with lier oliilcli-en to Savannali, after 
spending tlie summer at the ISTorth. 
Ills health being infirm on his arri- 
val at Savannah, Mrs. Greene kindly 
invited him to the hospitalities of her 
residence until he should l?ecome fully 
restored. Short of money and in a 
land of strangers, he was now coolly 
infomied by his employer that Ids 
„ services were not required, he (B.) 
having employed another teacher in 
his stead! Mrs. Greene hereupon 
urged him to make her house his 
home so long as that should he de- 
sirable, and pursue under her roof 
the study of the law, which he then 
contemplated. He gratefully accept- 
ed the offer, and commenced the 
study accordingly. 

Mrs. Greene happened to be en- 
gaged in embroidering on a peculiar 
frame known as a tambom’. It was 
badly constructed, so that it injured 
the fabric while it impeded its pro- 
duction. Mr. "Wldtiiey eagerly vol- 
unteered to make lier a better, and 
did so on a plan wholly new, to her 
great cleliglit and that of her chil- 
dren. 

A large party (?4 Georgians, from 
Augusta and the plantations above, 
soon after paid 3^[rs. G. a visit, sev- 
eral of them being officers -who had 
served under her husband in the Eev- 
olutionary war. Among the topics 
discussed by tlicm around her fireside 
was the dt)].>resscd state of Agricul- 
ture, and the impossibility of^profit- 
ably extending the culture of the 
green-seed Cotton, because . of the 


trouble and expense wicurred in sep- 
arating the seed horn the fiber. These 
representations impelled Mrs. Greene 
to say: “Gentlemen, apply to my 
young friend, Mr. Whitney — /le can 
make any thing.” She thereupon took 
them into an adjacent room, -where 
she showed them her tambour-frame 
and several ingenious toys vdiicli Mr. 
W. had made for the gratification of 
her ebildreii. She then introduced 
them to Whitney himself, extolling 
his genius and commending him to 
their confidence and friendship. In 
the conversation which ensued, he 
observed that he had never seen cot- 
ton nor cotton-seed in his life. 

Mr. Whitney promised nothing and 
gave little encouragement, hut went 
to work. Mo cotton in the seed be- 
ing at hand, he -Went to Savannah 
and searched there among ware- 
houses and boats niitil he found a 
small parcel. This he carried home 
and secluded with himself in a base- 
ment room, where he set himself at 
work to devise and construct the im- 
plement required. Tools being few 
and rude, he was constrained to make 
better — drawing his own wii’e, be- 
cause none could, at that time, he 
bought ill the city of Savannah. Mrs. 
Greene and lier next friend, Mr. Mil- 
ler, whom she soon after married, 
were the only persons beside himself 
who were allowed tlie entree of his 
workshox> — ^i.n fact, the only ones who 
clearly knew what he was about. Ilis 
mysterious hammering and tinkering 
ill that solitary cell were sulijects of 
infinite enriosity, marvel, and ridi- 
cule among the younger members of 
the family. But he did not interfere 
<=with their merriment, nor allow them 
to interfere with his enterprise ; and, 
hefore 'the close of the winter, his 
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toachine was sc^iiearlj^ perfected tliat 
its success was no longer, doubtful. 

Mrs. Greene, too eager to realize 
and enjoy ber friend’s triumpb,. in 
■view of tbe existing stagnation of 
Georgian industry, invited an assem- 
blage at ber bouse of leading gentle- 
men from various parts of the State, 
and, on tbe first day after tbeir meet- 
ing, conducted tbera. to a temporary 
building, erected for tbe macbine, in 
wbicb they saw, with astonisliment 
and delight, that one man with 
"Whitney’s invention could separate 
more cotton from the seed in a single 
day than be could without it by the 
labor of months. 

Mr, Pbineas Miller, a native of 
Connecticut and a |*raduate of Yale, 
who had come to Georgia as the 
teacher of General Greene’s children, 
and who, about this time, became 
the husband of his widow, now X->ro- 
iposed a partnership with Mr. Whit- 
mey, by which he engaged to furnish 
funds to perfect the invention, secure 
the requisite patents, and manufac- 
ture the needed machines ; the part- 
ners to share equally all profi.ts and 
emoluments thence resulting. Their 
contract bears date May 2'7, 1793; 
and the firm of Miller & Whitney 
immediately commenced what they 
had good reason to expect would 
prove a most extensive and highly 
lucrative business. Mr. Wliitney 
thereupon repaired to Connecticut, 
there to perfect his invention, secure 
his patent, and manufacture machines | 
for the Southern marhet. 

But his just ajid sanguine hopes 
were destined to signal and bitter 
disappointment. Ills invention was. 
too valuable to be peacefully enjoyed,; 
or, rather, it was the seeming and 
urgent interest of too many* to rob 
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him of the just reward of his achieve- 
ment. He ought not to have ex- 
pected that those who lived idly and 
luxuriously by stealing the with from 
her husband, and the child from its 
mother, would hesitate to steal, also, 
the fruit of A'/s brain-work, in order 
to render thereby the original theft 
ten-fold more advantageous than it 
otherwise could he. lleports of the 
nature and value of his invention 
were -widefy and rapidly circulated, 
creating intense excitement. Multi- 
tudes hastened from all quarters to 
see his original machine; but, no 
patent liaving yet been eeciirecl, it, 
was deemed unsafe to gratify their 
curiosity; so they broke open the 
building by night, and carried off the 
wonderful prize. Before he could 
complete his model and secure his 
patent, a number of imitations had 
been made and sot to work, deviating 
in some respects from the original, in 
the hope of thus evading all penalty. 
Before Whitney had been three clays 
on his northward trip, a letter from 
I his pm’tner followed on his track, 
which said : 

“ It will 1)0 necessary to liavo a considera- 
ble number of gins nuide, to be in readiness 
to send out as soon astlio patent is obtained, 
in order to satisfy tlie absolute demajuls, 
and make people’s beads easy on the subject; 
for I am informed of tiro other dnimants 
for the honor of the inrenHon of the cotton 
gins, in addition to those xoo Icnew heforef 

Messrs. Miller and. Whitney’s 
plan of operations was essentially 
vicious. * Tlicy propf>sed to construct 
and retain the ownership of all the 
machines that -might he -tieeded, Bet- 
ting one up in each cotton -growdng 
neigijborliood, and ghiiMug all the 
staple for every third pound of the 
prodimt. Even at this rate, the 
invention would have been one of 
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enormous "benefit to tlie planters— 
cotton being then worth from twenty- 
five to thirty-three cents per pound. 
But no single manufactory could turn 
out tlie g'kis so fast as w^anted, and 
planters who might readily have con- 
sented to the terms of the patentees, 
had the machines been furnished so 
fast' as required, could hardly be ex- 
pected to acquiesce so readily in the 
necessity of doing without machines 
altogether because the pattuitees could 
not, though others could, supply them. 
And then the manufacture of ma- 
chines, to be constructed and worhed 
- by the patentees alone, involved a very 
large outlay of money, wliich must 
mainly be obtained by Borrowing. Mil- 
ler’s means being soon exhausted, their 
first loan of two thousand dollars was 
made on the comparatively favorable 
condition of five per cent, premium, 
in addition to lawful interest. But 
they were soon borrowing at twenty 
per cent, month. Then there 
was sigkness; Mr. "Whitney having 
a severe and tedious attack in 1794 ; 
after which the scarlet fever raged in 
Idew Haven, disabling many of his 
workmen ; and soon the lawsuits, 
into which they -were driven in de- 
fense of their patent, began to devour 
all the money tliey could make or 
borrow. In 1795, Whitney had 
another attack of sickness ; and, on 
his return to I7ew«ffl[aven, from three 
w-ecks of Suffering in Hew York, 
learned tliat Ins manufactpry, with 
all his machines and papers, had jnst 
been consumed by fire, whereby be 
found himself suddenly reduced to 
utter bankruptcy. Hext came a re- 
port from Thiglaiid that the British 
manufacturers condemned ap-d re- 
jected the cotton cleaned by his ma- 
chines, on the ground that the staple 


was greatly inyured*J)ij the guinrug 
pi'ocm I And now no one w<.)uld 
touch the ginned cotton ; and block- 
heads were fonnd to insist that the 
roller-gin — a preposterous rival to 
Whitney’s, whereby the seed urns 
crushed in the fibre, instead of being 
separated from it — was actually a 
better machine than Whitney’s ! In 
the depths of their distress and in- 
solveecy, Miller wrote (April 27, 
1796) from Georgia to Whitney, urg- 
ing him to hasten to London, there 
to counteract the stupid prejudice 
which had been excited against 
ginned cotton ; adding : 

“ Our fortune, our fate, depends on it. 
The process of patent ginning is now quite 
at a stand. I hear nothing of it except tlie 
condolence of a few real friends, who ex- 
press their regret that so promising an in- 
vention has entirely failed.” 

Whitney endeavored to obey tliis 
injunction, but could nowhere obtain 
tbe necessary funds ; though he had 
several times fixed the day of his de- 
parture, and on one occasion had 
actually engaged his passage, and 
taken leave of some of his friends. 
October 7, 1797, Mr. Whitney wrote 
to an intimate friend a letter, where- 
from the following is an extract : 

“ The extreme embarrassments which 
have been for a long time accumulating 
upon me are now become so great that it 
will bo impossible for me to struggle against 
them many days longer. It has required 
my utmost exertions to exist, without ma- 
j king the least progress in our business. I 
have labored hard against tlie strong current 
of disappointment, which has been tlireateu- 
ing to carry us down the cataract ; hut I 
have labored with a shattered oar, and 
struggled in vain, unless some speedy relief 
is obtained. I am now quite far enough 
advanced in life to think seriously of marry- 
ing. I have ever looked forwartl with plea- 
sure to an alliance with an amiable and vir- 
tuous companion, as a source from wdience 
I have expected one day to derive the great- 
est hapi^iness. But the accomplishment of 
my tour to Europe, and the acquisition of 
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sometMng wMcli li, can call my own, appear ' 
to 1>0 absolutely necessary, before it -will be 
admissible for me even to think of family 
engagements. Probably a year and a half, 
at least, will be required to pei'form that 
tour, after it is entered upon. Life is but' 
short, at best, and six or seven years out of 
the midst of it is, to him who rnake^ it, an 
imraense sacrifice. Aly most nnremitted at- 
tention has been devoted to our business. I 
have sacrificed to it other objects, from 
which, before this time, I might certainly 
have gained twenty or thirty thousand dol- 
lars, My whole prospects have been ein- 
barked in it, with the expectation that I 
should, before this time, have realized some- 
thing from it.” 

At length the ridicnlons prejudice 
against cotton cleaned by Whitney’s 
gin gradually and slowly gave way, 
and the value of the invention began 
to be perceived and acknowledged. 
Blit Miller & Whitney’s first suit 
against infringers now came to trial, 
before a Georgia jury ; and, in spite 
of the judge’s charge directly in the 
plaintiffs’ favor, a verdict was given 
for the defendant — a verdict from 
■which there was no appeal. When 
the second suit was ready for trial at 
Savannah, no judge appeared, and, of 
course, no court was held. Mean- 
time, the South fairly swarmed with 
pirates on the invention, of all kinds 
and degrees. In April, 1199, Miller 
writes to Whitney as follows : 

“The prospect of making anything by 
ginning in this State is at an end. Burrep- 
titions gins are erected in every pai’t of the 
country ; and the jurymen at Augusta have 
come to an understanding among themselves 
that they will never give a cause in our 
favor, lot the merits of the case be as they 
may.” 

It would not be surprising if the 
firm would now have gladly reliui- 
qnislied the working of their ma- 
chines, and confined themselves to 
the sale of patent rights. But few* 
would buy what they could safely 
steal, and those few gave notes ■which 
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they generally took care not to pay. 

If sued, juries would often return a 
verdict of no consideration, or a trial 
would he staved off luitil cc^ftetion 
was barred by the statute^of limita- 
tion, which outlawed a debt tliat had 
existed through a period of four 
years. On one occasion, the agent 
of the patentees, who was dlspatclied 
on a collecting tour through the 
State of Georgia, was uiiahlc to ob- 
tain money* enough to pay liis ex- 
penses, and was compelled to draw 
on his empjloyers for nearly the full 
amount. . 

Knally, in 1801, this agent vTote • 
to his principals that, though the 
planters of South Carolina would not 
pay their notes, many of them sug- 
gested a purchase of the right of the 
patentees for that State by its Legis- 
lature ; and he urged Mr. Whitney 
to come to Columbia, and try to 
make an arrangement on this basis. 
Whitney did so, taking some letters 
and testimonials from the new Presi- 
dent, Jefferson, and his Secretary of 
State, Madison, which were doubt- 
less of service to him in his negotia- 
tions. His memorial having been 
duly submitted to the Legislature, 
proposing to sell the patent right for 
South Carolina for one hundred 
thousand dollars, the Legislature de- 
bated it, and finally offered for it 
fifty thousand -^twenty thousand 
down, and ten thousand x)cr annum 
for three years. Whitney, ijL a letter 
■written the day after the passage of 
the act, says : 

“The use of the rnaebine bore is ama- 
zingly extensive, and the value of it beyond , 
all calotlation. It may, witiioTit exaggera- 
, tion, be said to have raised the value of 
8 even-ei§:htbs of all the three Soutberu 
States- from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
We iget but a song for it in comparison with 
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tlio AvortJi of tlio tiling ; but it is secumg 
soinetbing. It will enable Miller & Whit- 
ney' to pay all their debts, and divide soine- 
thing between tJioin. It establishes a pre- 
codeii|g|'hic'h will be valuable as it respects 
our colTections in other States, and [ think 
■there is nc^v a fair prospect that I vshall in 
tlie event realize property enough to render 
me comfortable, and, in some measure, inde- 
pendent.” 

He was mistaken. The next Legis- 
lature of South Carolina nullified the 
contract, suspended payment on the 
thirty thousand still dive, and insti- 
tuted a suit for the recovery of the 
twenty thousand that had been 
already paid! The pretenses on 
wllieli this remarkable course was 
taken are more fully set forth in the 
action of the Legislature of Georgia 
in 1S03, based on a Message from 
the governor, urging the inexpediency 
of granting any thing to Miller & 
"Whitney. The Committee to whom 
this matter was referred, made a 
report, in wdiich. they — 

“ooL’dially agreed with the governor in his 
observations, that monopolies are at all 
times odious, particularly in free govern- 
ments, and that some remedy ought to be 
applied to the wound which the Ootton-GiU' 
monopoly has given, and will otherwise 
continue to give, to the culture and cleaning 
of that precious and increasing staple. They 
have examined the Rev. James Hutch- 
inson, who declares that Edward Lyon, at 
least twelve months before Miller & Ayiiit- 
ney’s machine ivas hronght into view, had 
in possession a saw or cotton-gin, in minia- 
ture, of the same construction ; and it fur- 
tho]* .ajjpears to them, from the information 
of Doctor Cortes l’<i(i5’o Dampiero, an old 
and rosjjectablc citizen of Oolumbia county, 
that a machine of a construction similar to 
lhat of Miller & Whitney, was used in Swit- 
zerland at least i'orty years ago,yb?- the pur- 
pose of pkking rags to make lint and papevi" 

This astonishing Committee closed 
tlieii- report with tlie following reso- 
lution .* • 

‘‘ liesohecl, That the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of this State in UougresS be, and 
^ they hereby are, instructed to use their 
*' utmost endeavors to obtain a modification 


of the act, entitled, ‘ Ap. act to extend the 
privileges of obtaining Patents for _ useful 
discoveries and in ventious, to certain per- 
sons therein mentioned, and to enlarge and 
define the penalties for violating the rights 
of patentees,’ so as to prevent tlie operatioa 
of it to the injury of that most valualile stii- 
ple, cotton, and the cramping of genius in 
improvements on Miller & Whitney’s patent 
Gin, as well as to limit the price of obtain- 
ing a right of using it, the price, at present 
being unbounded, and the planter and poor 
artificer altogether at the mercy of the pa- 
tentees, who may raise the price to any sum 
they please. 

“ And, in case the said Senators and Re- 
presentatives of this State shall find such 
modification impracticable, that they do 
then use their best endeavors to induce Con- 
gress, from the example of other nations, to 
make compensation to Miller & Whitney for 
their discovery, take up the [latent right, 
and release the Soutliern States from so 
burthensome a grievance.” 

Horth Carolina, to her honor be it 
recorded, in December, 1802, nego- 
tiated an arrangement with Mr. 

I Whitney, whereby the legislature 
laid a tax of two shillings and six- 
pence upon every saw employed in 
ginning cotton, to be continued for 
five years, which sum was to be col- 
lected by the slierifis in the same 
manner as the public taxes ; and, 
after deducting the expenses of collec- 
tion, the avails were faithfully paid 
over to the patentee. The old 
Horth State was not extensively en- 
gaged in cotton-growing, and the 
pecuniary avails of this action were 
probably not large ; but the arrange- 
ment seems to have been a fidr one, 
and it was never repudiated. South 
Carolina, it should injustice he said, 
through her legislature of ISOT, 
receded from her repudiation, and 
fulfilled her original contract. 

Mr. Miller, the partner of Whit- 
ney, died, poor and erabaiTassed, on 
pthe Yth of December, 1803. At the 
term of the United States District 
Courf for Georgia, held at Savannah. 
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ill December, 3.807, Mr. Whitney 
obtained a verdict against the pirates 
on his invention ; his patent being 
now in the last year of its existence. 
J iidgo J olinson, in entering’ judg- 
ment for tlie plaintiff, said : 

“With regard to the utility of this discov- 
ery, the court would deem it a waste of 
time to dwell long upon this tojuc. Is there 
a man who hears us, who has not expe- 
rienced its utility ? The wliole interior of 
the Southern States was languishing, and 
its inhabitants emigrating for want of some 
ohjoot to engage thoir attention, and employ 
their industry, Avheu the invention of this 
machine at once oi)ened views to them 
which set the whole country in active mo- 
tion. From childhood to age, it has pre- 
sented to us a luci'ativo employment. Indi- 
viduals irho Avere depressed Avith poverty, 
and sunk in idleness, have suddenly risen to 
wealth and respectability. Our debts have 
been paid off. Our capitals have increased, 
and our lands trebled themselves in value. 
We cannot express the weight oftlie obliga- 
tion Avliich the country owes to this inven- 
tion. The extent of it cannot now he seen. 
8011] 0 faint pre.sentlment may bo formed 
from the reflection that Cotton is rapidly 
supplanting Wool, Flax, Silk, and even Furs, 
in mauulactures, and may one day profita- 
bly supply the use of specie in our East 
India trade. Our sister States also partici- 
pate in the benelhs of this invention ; for, 
beside affording the raAv material for their 
manufacturers, tlie bulkine.ss and quantity 
of the article afford a valuable employment 
for their shipping.” 

Mr. Wbifney’s patent expired in 
1808, lenA’ing liim a poorer man, 
doubtless, ilian tbongb be bad never 
lisienod to tbe suggestions of bis 
fricntl Mrs. Greene, and undertaken 
tbe iiiAX-tition of a rnacbine, by means 
of vvliicli. tlie annnal production of 
cotton in tlic Soufcbem States lias 
been angrnented from some five or 
ten tlumsasul liales in 1703 to over 
j/va rn.illUmn of Indcf^. or one million 
tons, ill 1850; tins amount being at 
least tlireo-funrtbs in "wciglit, and 
SGAmri-ciglitlis in value, of all the cot- 
ton produced 011 tbe globe. To say 
that tins invention was worth one 


thousand millions of dollars to the 
Slave States of this country, is to 
place a very moderate estimate on 
its value. Mr. Wbitnoy petitioned 
Congress, in 1812, for a rtnewal of 
his patent, setting forth the costly 
and embarrassing struggles he bad 
been forced to make in defense of bis 
right, and observing that be bad been 
unable to obtain any decision on the 
merits of bis claim until be bad been 
eleven yearS in tbe law, and until 
thirteen of tbe fourteen years’ life- 
! tiiyie of bis patent bad ex|3ired. But 
the immense value of Ins invention 
stood directly in the way oi* any such 
acknoAvledgment of. its merits and 
bis rigbtequs claims as tbe renewal 
lie sought would have involved. 
Some liberal members from the cot- 
ton-groAving region favored Ms peti- 
tion, but a maiority of tbe Southrons' 
fiercely opposed it, and it was lost, 
Mr. Whitney, in the course of a 
correspondence with Bo'bert Fulton, 
inventor of the first siiceessfiil steam- 
boat, reiuuiks : 

“ The difficulties Avith Avliich I have Lad to 
contend have originated, principally, in the 
Avant of a disposition in miuikiiid to do jus- 
tice. jMy invention Avas new and distinct 
from every other: it stood alone. ItAvasnot 
interwoven Avith anything before knoAvn; 
and it can seldom hiip})en that an iiiAvritiou 
or improvement is st> strongly inarke(l, pnd 
can be so clearly and sjK'cilically identified; 
and I 11:^6 always believed that I sliould, 
liaA-e Inul no dillicult.V’n c.ausing my righla 
to be respected, if it had been less A'aliiablc, 
and been used only by a sinnll ])C!'tion of the 
conmnmity. . But the nse ot' tiii.f unicbmo 
being immensely ]>roni,!ible to almost every 
planter in the eoDou di;tricls, all Averc in- 
terested in trespassing upon tbe pnleiii I’igrid, 
and eaeb ke]»t tint otbor In eounloiuince. 
Demagoguca made tbejmsclves popiihir by 
misrepresentation and unibunded elamors, 
both agdilnst the right and the l;uv inmle for 
sits protection, Henco there arose apsoeia- 
tions and'conibinatlouM to opposc^ both. At 
one time, but few men in (icorgia dared to 
ebiue into court and to.stify to the most .siia- 
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pie facts -witliin their knowledge, relative to 
the use of the maohine. In oue instance, I 
had great dillioulty ia proving that the ma- 
chine leen used in Georgia, although, at 
•the same moment, there were three separate 
sets of this inacliinery in motion within fifty 
yards of the<uiilding in which the court sat, 
and all so near that the rattling of the wheels 
was distinctly heard on the steps of the court- 
house.” 

Ill 1198, Mr. "Whitney, despair- 
ing of ever acliicving a competence 
from the proceeds of liis cotton- 
gin, engaged in tlie manufacture 
of arms, near ]S''ew Haven ; and his 
rare capacity for tins or any similar 
undertaking, joined -svitli his iiivin-. 

^ cible perseverance and energy, was 
finally rewarded with success. He 
wa.s a most indefatigable ivorker; 
one of the first in his maimfiictory in 
the morning, and the last to leave it 
at night; able to make any imple- 
ment or machine he required, or. to 
invent a new one vdien that might be 
needed ; and he ultimately acliieved 
a competency. He made great im- 
provements in. the rnamifacture of fire- 
arms — ^improvements that have since 
been continued and perfected, until 
the American rified musket of our I 
day, made at the Hational Armory in 
Springfield, Massachusetts, is douht- 
loss the most efieetivc and perfect 
weapon known to mankind. In 1817, 
Mr. Whitney, now fifty-two years old, 
found himself fully relieved from pe- 
eiiniary onibarras^aBients and the har- 
assing anxieties resulting therefrom. 

« The inventor of the cotton-gin is not deemed 
worthy of even the slightest distinct hiograph- 
ioal uot.ico in tire Eiieydoimdia Britnnnim. The 
only, and nut very accurate, allusion to him 
that I have been able to find in that iinmense 
-work, is as folb^^ 

“The ITpfmd Cotton is a differen# species 
from the Sea Island, and is separated with such 
difllculty from the .seed, that the expense of 
cleaning tiro wool must have put a stop to its 
* further cultivation, had not a manhiae, by which 


He was nowmarried tp Miss Henrietta 
F. Edwards, daughter of the Hon. 
Pierpoiit Edwards, United States Dis- 
trict Judge for Coiinecticnt ; and fonr 
children, a son and three daughters, 
were horn to him in the next five 
years. In September, 1822, he was 
attacked by a dangerous and j)hinful 
disease, which, with alternations of 
terrible suffering and comparative 
ease, preyed upon Mm until Jannary 
8, 1826, when he died, not quite sixtj 
years of age.® 

The African Slave-Trade, so far as 
it had any legal or tolerated exist- 
ence, was peremptorily closed, as we 
have seen, on the 1st day of J anuary, 
1808. This was the period from, 
which, according to the fond antici- 
pations of optimists and. qiiietists, 
Slavery in our country should have 
commenced its decadence, and thence 
gone steadily and surely forward to its 
ultimate and early extinction. And 
these sanguine hopes were measura- 
bly justified by the teachings of his- 
tory. In all former ages, in, all other 
countries, Slavery, so long as it ex- 
isted and flourished, was kept alive 
by a constant or frequent enslave- 
ment of captives, or by importations of 
bondmen. Whenever that enslave- 
ment, that importation, ceased, SLa- 
very began to deeliue. The grati- 
tude of masters to faithful, devoted 
servants, who had nursed them in ill- 

tlie operation of cleaning is easily and success- 
fully acco,mplialied, been invented. Tlii.s ma- 
. cliine was invented in 1795, by Mr. Eli Whitney, 
of Massachusetts. There are two qualities of 
this cotton, the one torjned Upland C-loorgia, 
grown in the States of Georgia and Sonih Car- 
. oliiia, and the otlicr of superior quality, raised 
■upon the banks of the Mississippi, and dis- 
. ^tinguished in the market by the name of New 
Orleans cotton,” &c., &c. — Enci/dopcedia Britan- 
nica, Eighth {last) Edition, vol. vii., p. 417 . 

Truly, the world knows little of its greatest men. 
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ness, or adliered to them in times of 
peril or calamity, or yIio had simply 
given the best years of their lives to 
the enlargement of their wealth, had 
been effectual in reducing, by manu- 
mission, the ag’gregate mimber of 
slaves much faster than it was in- 
creased by the preponderance of 
births over deaths. The chances of 
war, of invasion, and still more of 
insurrection and civil con wilsioii, had 
operated from time to time still fur- 
ther to reduce the niunber of slaves. 
Even the licentious and immoral con- 
nections between masters and their 
bondwomen, so inseparable from the 
existence of Slavery, tended strongly 
toward a like result; since it Avas sel- 
dom or never reputable, save in slave- 
holding America — ^if even tliere — for 


masters ; hut when children who had 
grown np together — sprung, indeed, 
from different castes, but still nieni- 
bers of the same household — fa-miliar 
from infancy, and to some extent 
playmates, came to hold the relatinii, 
respectively, of master and slave, it 
Avas inevitable that kindly feelings 
should frequently he reciprociated bc- 
tAA-'een them, leading often to devotion 
on the one hand and emancipation on 
the other, *It Avas not \Adthont rea- 
son, therefore, that the founders of 
our liepublic and the framers of our 
Constitution supposed they had pro- 
vided for the gradual hut certain dis- » 
appearance of Slavery, by limiting its 
area on the one Iiancl, and providing 
for an eaidy inhibition of the Slave- 
Trade on the other. 


a master to send Ids oavii childrtm to 
the auction-hlock and consign tliem 
to eternal bondage among strangers.'’ 
Quite often, tlie slaA’-e-mother, as Avell 
as her child or children, OAved her 
emancipation to the affection, die re- 
morse, or tlie shame, of her master 
and paramour. So long as slaves 
were mainly foreigners and barbari- 
ans, often public enemies, of fierce, 
strange aspect and unintelligible 
speech, there would naturally be lit- 
tle symjjathy betAA'ixt them and them 


But the unexpected results of the 
purcdiase of Louisiana and tlie iiiA^en- 
tion of the Cotton-Gin were such as 
to set at naught all these calcula- 
tions. The fornuir o])(me<] to slave- 
holding settlement aud (-ulturc a vast 
domain of the riidicst soil on earth, in 
a region pecnliaidy adapted to the 
noAV rapidly and profitably expand- 
ing production (jf Cotton ; for ’\Yhit- 
ney’s ini'ention h ad rendered this sta- 
pde fur more remunerative to its I'lro- 
dneer than any rival Avliich tlie South 


‘‘“That tlie practice of bnyinsr and selling 
Rcnrauts, tli'iUi early begun niiiongst the pa- 
ti’iarclis. descended to their posterity, is knoAvn 
to evoiT attentive reader of the Bible. It was 
expressly authorized by the .Tewish law, in 
v.'hieh Vi't-re mauy dircetious liow such servants 
■wen' to bn treated. They were to bo bought 
only of the heathen; for, if an Israelito grew 
jioor and sold himself, eitlier to discliarge a debt 
or to ]iroeure tlio means of subsistence, he 'was 
to be treated, not as a shum, but as a hired ser- 
vvint, aud restored to froeilom at tlio year of 
duijilofi. Unlimited as the power thus given 
to thy riebri'ws over their bondservants of 
lieathen extraction appears to have been, they* 
tvore strietly prohibited from acquiring such 
jiroperty by any other means than fair pjirchase. 

‘ He that sleuleth a man and seMh. liim,’ said 


their great Lawgiver, ‘slirdl surely bo put to 
death.’ ” — Eiicydopccdia Ilrilannica, vol. xx., p. 
319 , 

The above passage seems scar?‘('ly j ast to Iho 
Law given by Mo.sea. The true oliject and 
purpose of that Law, so far as Immlage is enn- 
cetnetl, was rather a mitigation of the harsher 
features of an existing institution than the 
creation of a new one. Moses, ‘for tlsf hard- 
ness of your hearts,’ says Jesus, allowed or 
tolerated some things -which ‘ froin^llie beginning 
were ndl so.’ How any one can quote tJio Law 
of Mosesbaa a warrant for yiavory, yet not admit 
it as a justification of free-and-easy Divorce, is 
not apparent. ^ 
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had ever, or has ever yet, attempted 
to grow ; wldle the nearly simultane- 
ous inventions of Hargreaves, Ark- 
wriglit, and others,* Avherehy steam 
was applied to the propulsion of 
machinery admiral dy adapted to the 
fahrication. of Cotton, secured the 
cultivators against all reas(mahle ap- 
prehension of a permanently glut- 
ted inaiket. As tlie j)r(jdiietion was 
doubled, and even quadrupled, every 
few years, it would someMines seem 
that the demand had been exceed- 
ed ; and two or three great commer- 
cial convulsions gave warning that 
even' the capacity of tlie world’s 
steadily expanding markets could be 
over-estimated and surpassed hy the 
producers of Cotton and its various 
fabrics. But two years at most suf- 
ficed to clear oif the surplus and en- 
large this steadily growing dcmiand 
up to the full measure of the mo- 
inontarily checked -jiroduction. The 
five millions of bales, pi’odueed by the 
iTiiited States in. ISoO-dO, were sold 
as readily and (piickly as the one 
million halos produced in 1830-31, 
and at considerably higher prices per 
pound. 

But 'the rdatively frigid climate 
and superficially exhausted soil of 
Maryland, Yirginia, and North Car- 
olina — ^yhereiu tlie greatei* nninber 
of slaves were originally lield — were 
poorly, or luk at adapted to the 
productitm oi' cotton, wliereof slave- 
labor early claimed, and. succeeded 
in substantially tnaintuiiung* a mo- 
nopoly. .No otlua* out-door work 

narp:rf*av(>‘4 li.vl itivHifctM! Uso Hjiin- 
jimK'Jvnnv hi this was siipptmtMi by the 
iuvi'tttioti }iy Kichi;r(l Arkwriglit, iivltUS, 
of a iiujH'nc/r Jiiin’hhM; for spinning cotton ttireafl. 
J&mM W'att patciitedhls Stoain Eugiuoifi I'iSS, 
his improfoment, whereby a rotary taotioii 
W pr«iu£s6d, is iTS2; and ita Erst appUcatioa 


afforded such constaiit and nearly 
uniform employment for this descrip- 
tion of labor. Throughout the_^ greater 
part of the Sonth-West, plowing for 
the cotton-crop may be commenced 
in January ; to be followed directly 
by planting ; this by weeding ; and 
har^y has the cultivation of the crop 
been completed when the picking of 
the more advanced bolls may be com- 
rnehced; and this, with ginning, often 
employs tlie whole force of the plan- 
tation nearly or quite up to the com- 
mencement of the Christmas holidays. 
These being over, the preparation of 
the fields for plowing is again com- 
menced; so that there is no season 
when the hands need stand idle ; and, 
though long spring and summer rains, 
impeding tillage while impelling the 
growth of weeds and of grass, some- 
times induce weeks of necessary hur- 
ry and unusual effort, there is abso- 
lutely no day of the year wherein 
the exiierienced planter or competent 
overseer cannot find full employment 
for his hands in some detail of the 
cultivation of Cotton. 

The forest-covered and unhealthy, 
but facile and marvelously fertile, 
Soutli-'W’est hungered for slaves, as 
we have seen evinced in the case 
of Indiana Territory. Impoverished, 
ljut salubrious and corn-growing Ma- 
ryland, Virginia, etc., were ready to 
su})ply them. Enterprising, adven- 
turous whites, avaricious men from 
the North and fnun Europe, but still 
more from tlie older Slave States, 
bied to the Smith-West, in hot pnr- 

to cotton-spimiing oocurretl in ITSl, but it wns 
many yearn in winning its way into goncral use, 
John I'itch’B fir.st success in steam navigation, 
w^s achieved in ITSCI. Fulton’s patents ^vcr 0 
granted in 1809-11, nncl claimed tho simple 
means of .adapting paddle-wheels to the axle 
of tho crank of Watt's engine. 
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suit of wealtli^bj’' means of cotton- 
planting and snbsidiarj callings ; and 
eacli became a pnrcliaser of slaves to 
the full extent of liis means. To clear 
more land and grow more cotton, 
wherewith to buy more negroes, was 
the general and absorbing aspiration . 
— the more negroes to be employed 
in clearing still more land and grow- 
ing still more cotton. Under this 
dispensation, the price of slaA’^es ne- 
cessarily and rapidly advanced, until 
it was roughly coii||)nted that each 
average field-hand was worth so many 
hundred dollars as cotton commanded 
cents per pound : That is, when cot- 
ton was worth ten cents per j)oaLid, 
field-hands were w'orth a thousand 
dollars each; with cotton at twelve 
cents, they were worth twelve hnn- 
dred; and when it rose, as it some- 
times did even in later days, to fifteen 
cents per pound for a fair article of 
middling Orleans, a stout negro, from 
seventeen to thirty years old, with no 
particular skill hut that necessarily 
acquired in the rude experience of 
farm labor anywhere, would often 
bring fifteen hundred dollars on a 
New Orleans auction-block. Hence 
the business of negro-trading, or the 
systematic buying of slaves to sell 
again, though never quite reputable, 
and, down to the last thirty or forty 
years, very gonei'ally regarded with 
abhorrence — became a highly impor- 
tant and iiifl.ueniial, as well as gain- 
ful, occupation. The negro-trader, 
often picking up l)argains at execu- 
tors’ or assignees’ sales in the older 
Stidcs, or ^vhon a sudden shift must 
be made to sa\'e a merchant from 
barikrrqfi.cy or a farm from the sher- 
iff, controlled li;irge sums of monevq* 
often in gcjod part Ins own. He was 
the Providence to whom indolent, dis- 


sipated, easy-going' Tirginians looked 
for extrication, at the last gasj>, from 
their constantly recurring pecuniary 
embarrassments ; while, on the other 
hand, a majority of the South-West- 
ern planters were eager to buy of him 
at large prices, provided he would 
sell on one or two years’ credit. He 
patronized hotels and railroads; he 
often chartered vessels for the trans- 
portation of his human merchandise ; 
he was nec'^ssarily shrewd, keen, and 
intelligent, and frequently acquired, 
or at least wielded, so much wealth 
and influence as to become al^iost 
respectable. Quite usually, he was’ 
an active politician, almost uniformly 
of the most ultra Pro-Slavery type, 
and naturally attached to the Demo- 
cratic party. Traveling extensively 
and almost constantly, his informa- 
tion and volubility rendered him 
mail and telegraph, newsy) aper and 
stump orator, to those comparatively 
ignorant and secluded planters whom 
he visited twice or more per year, as 
buyer or seller, or collector of his 
dues for slaves already sold ; while 
his power as profitable customer on 
the one hand, or lenient creditor on 
: the other, was by no means inconsid- 
erable. It was this power, in con- 
nection with that of the strongly 
sympathizing and closely affiliated 
.class of gamblers and l)lacldegs, by 
wdiich Y an BureiPs reiiomination for 
the Presidency was debited in the 
Baltimor^i Convention of 1844, and 
the Democratic party committed, 
through the nomination of Polk and 
its accessories, to tlie policy of an- 
nexing Texas, thus securing a fresh 
and Boundless expansion ’to Slavery. 
'WhenHiat Annexation was suddenly, 
and to most unexpectedly, achieved, 
at the close of John Tyler’s adminis-* 
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tration, relays of horses, prearranged 
ill the absence of telegraphs, con- 
reyed from the deeply interested ne- 
gro-traders, who were watching the 
doings of "Congress at the national 
metropolis, to their confederates and 
agents in the slave-selling districts 
of the neiglihoring States, the joy- 
ful tidings which insured an ad- ; 
Yan(;G of tivelve to fifteen pej* cent, 
in the market value of human flesh, 
and enabled the exclusive possessors 
of the intelligence to make it the 
liasis of extensive and lucrative spec- 
nlations. 

Slave-breeding for gain, deliber- 
ately purposed and systematically 
pursued, appears to be among the 
latest devices and illustrations of 
human depravity. Neither Cowper, 
nor ^V’ csley, nor Jonathan Edwards, 
nor Granville Sharp, nor Clarkson, 
nor any of the philanthropists or 
divines who, in the last century, bore 
fearless aiul cnupluitic testinamy to 
thoilngrant iiiirpiity of slave-makiug, 
slavo-hokliiig, and slave-selling, seem 
to have ha<l any clear conception of 
it. For the infant slave of past ages 
was rather an incumbranc-e and a 
burden than a valued addition to his 
master’s stoc'k. To raise him, how- 
ever roughly, must cost all he would 
ultimately he W'orth. That it was 
cluaqier to buy slaves tlian to rear 
“ them, was cpiite gthferitlly regarded as 
soli- evident! .Ihit the suppression of 

* Mr. Kdw.'ird YuU*rf, a KoalnuH audac^tivo friend 
of ?iie Union in “ A leltor to tho Women j 

<jf lOuglmd, on Wavi-ry in ilio Hontliem States ’ 
of Amf. risu.’' founded on personal observution 
m 1^55, giv'es revoitiiig histauees of the Itrntal 
ksiniiirifj of dalicate and iieuntifiil women, ajipa-. 
ssently by slave-dealers and tlToir eus- 

tafneTH, in Som'heru Bale-rooina, Tic a»lds: 

" At Ricbiaond and Kew Orleans, T was pres- 
'Kit at slave-auctions, arid did noi sea one instance 


the African Slave-Teade, coinciding 
with the rapid settlement of the 
Louisiana purchase and the triumph 
of the Cotton-Gin, wrought here an 
entire transformation, "When field- 
hands brought from ten to fifteen 
hundred dollars, and young negroes 
were held at about ten dollars per 
pound, the newly born infant, if well- 
formed, healthy, and likely to live, 
was deemed an addition to his mas- 
ter’s wealth of not less than one hun- 
dred dollars, iten in. Virginia or 
klaryland. It had now become the 
interest of the master to increase the 
number of births in his slave-cabins ; 
and few evinced scruples as to the 
means whereby this result was at- 
tained. The chastity of female slaves 
was never esteemed of much account, 
even where they were white ; and, 
now that it had become an impedi- 
ment to the increase of their masters’ 
wealth, it was wholly disregarded. 
No slave-girl, however young, was 
valued lower for having become a 
mother, without waiting to be first 
made a wife ; nor were many masters 
likely to rebuke this as a fault, or 
brand it as a shame. 'Women were 
publicly advertised by sellers as ex- 
traordinary breeders, and commanded 
a higher price on that account.® 
Wives, sold into separation from 
their husbands, were imperatively 
recpiired to accept new partners, in 
order that the fruitfulness of tho 

of a married jx'dr htmj sold together, but, -witlioui; 
ex(!0])tion, so far as I'was able to learn from tho 
negroes sold by the auctioueors, aroi'y yruwii-up 
man Uft a wife and every yrown-up looraan a Ms- 
hand, * * i; Huw Mr. Pulliam (of Ricli- 
inonrt) sell, to differoul; buyers, two daupditers 
away from their ruothor, who was also to be sold. 
This unfortunate woman Avas a quadroon ; and 
■i shall not soon forget the large tears that started 
to her eyes as she saw her two cluldren sold 
away fwni lier.” 

Testimony like this is abundant. 
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plantatioTi might not suffer. We 
need not dwell on this new phase of 
Slavery, its revolting features, and 
still more revolting consequences. 
The simple and notorious fact that 
clergymen, marrying slaves, wmre 
accustomed to require of them fidel- 
ity in their marital relation, until 
separated by death, or by inexorcMe 
necessity, sufSces of itself to stamp 
the social condition thus photo- 
graphed with the indignant reproba- 
tion of mankind, ^nd when Ave add 
that slave-girls were not only daily 
sold on the auction-blocks of INTew 
Orleans, and constantly advertised in 
her journals, as very nearly white, 
well-educated, and possessed of the 
rarest persoiml attractions, and tliat 
they commanded double and trel)le 
prices on this account, we leave notli- 
ing to be added to complete tbe out- 
lines of a system of legalized and 
priest-sanctioned inicpiity, more gi- 
gantic and infernal than heathenism 
and barbarism ever devised. Tor the 
Circassian heanty, whose charms 
seek and find a market at Constanti- 
nople, is sent thither by her parents, 
and is herself a willing party to the 
speculation. She hopefully hids a 
last adieu to the home of her infancy, 
to find another in the harem of some 
wealthy and powerful Turk, where 
she will acliieve the life of luxury 
and idleness she covets. But the 
Aniericau-born woman, consigned hy 
the laws of her country and the fiat 
of her owner to the absolute posses- 
sion. of whomsoever hids most for 
her, neither consents to the transfer, 
nor is at all coirsulted as to the per- 
son to whom she is lielplessly con- 
signed. The Circassian knows th'S.t 
her children will 1x3 free and honored. 
The Ame.i‘icau is keenly aware that 


11 

hers must share her own bitter and 
hopeless degradation. It was long ago 
observed that Ameirlcan Slavery, with 
its habitual and life-long separations 
of husband from wife, of parent from 
child, its exile of perhaps the larger 
portion of its victims from the bum- 
ble but clierislied homes of their 
childliood to tlie strange and repul- 
sive swamps and forests of tlie far 
South-West, is Imrslier and viler than . 
any other' system of bondage on 
which the sun ever shone. And 
when we add that it has been care- 
fully computed that the State of Vir- 
ginia, since the date of the purchase, 
of Louisiana, bad received more 
money for Ifer own flesh and blood, 
regularly sold and exported, than her 
soil and all that xvas upon it would 
have sold for on the day when she 
seceded from tbe Union, we need 
adduce no more of the million facts 
'wdiieli unite to prove every wrong a 
blunder as well as a crime — tliat G od 
has implanted in every evil the seeds 
of its overthrow and ultimate de- 
struction. 

The conflicting currents of Ameri- 
can thought and action with regard 
to Slaver}' — that which was cherished 
hy the Be volutionary patriots, and 
gradnally died with them, and that 
hy which the former wms imjiercepti- 
hly supplanted— "are strikingly exhib- 
ited in the history and progress of 
tbe nioyeineiit for African Coloniza- 
tion. Its originator was the llev. 
Samuel Ilopkius, 1). D., wlio was 
settled as a clergyman at Newport, 
E. I., in 111Q, and found that lliriv- 
ing .,gea-port a focus oB Slavery and 
tbe ^lave-Trade, upon lioth of which 
he soon commenced an active and 
determined war. The idea of conn- 
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teractiiig, and ultimatoly suppressing, 
the Slave-Trade, through a system- 
atic colonization of the western coast 
of Africa with emancipated blacks 
from Amoi’ica, was matured and sug- 
gested by him to others, even before 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary 
war ; an<l its realization, interrupted 
]jy that struggle, was resumed by him 
directly after it had l,)ecn closed. 
This was anterior to the British set- 
tlenioiit of Sierra Leone, and preceded 
the appearance of Clarkson’s prize 
essay, commanding public attention 
to the horrors of the Slave-Trade, 
Among Dr. Hopkins’s European cor- 
respondents were Granville Sharp 
and Zaeluuy Macaulay, who were 
among the earliest and least com- 
promising of Britisli aholitioiiists. 
Tlirongh his influence and efforts, 
three colored youth were educated 
in New England, toward the close of 
the last century, with expi’ess refer- 
ence to missionary labor in Africa in 
connectittn with the Colonization 
movement. Two of theso ultimately, 
though at a niaturo age, migrated to 
Liberia, where they died soon after. 
T’hirty-eight American blacks emi- 
grated to Sierra Leone in 1815, 
auder the auspices and in the vessel 
of one of tlieir own luunber. The 
initial organiziitlon of the American 
Colonization Society took place at 
Princeton, A. d., the autumn of 
ISK! ; and tjiat Society was furmally 
eoTistitntcd at Washington, by the 
I'lmict' <.>f oliicors, on the Ist’of Jaiiu- 
ain, is 17. Its flrst attempt at ]>rac- 
lic'ril ('()!( uiizatiou was made in 1820 
on Sherbro Island, whirdi proved an 
nnfortnuattt^loeation ; its present po- 
Bitioti <-n the main land, at Cape 
Me^.urudo, was pnrcdiased December 
T5, 1H21, and some colonists landed 


on it early in the rfollowing ygar. 
About one thousand emigrants were 
dispatched thither in the course of 
the following seven years, including 
a small church of colored persons 
which migrated from Boston in 1826. 
The additional number dispatched 
during the succeeding thirty years 
was not far from eight thousand. 
The city founded by the original 
emigrants received the name of Mon- 
rovia, and in 1847 the colony declared 
itself an indepc^ent republic under 
the name, of Li^ria. That republic 
still exists, enjoying a moderate and 
equable prosperity, in spite of its un- 
liealthiness for whites, and for all but 
duly acclimated blacks, on account 
of its tropical and humid location. 

But the Colonization movement, 
though bountifully lauded and glori- 
fied by the eminent in Glmrch.and 
State, and though the Society num- 
bered among its Presidents Bushrod 
Washington, Charles Carroll, James 
Madison, and Henry Clay, has not 
achieved a decided sneeess, and for 
the last twenty years has steadily 
and stubbornly declined in import- 
ance and consideration. It has 
ceased to command or deserve the 
sympathy of abolitionists, without 
achiev-ing the hearty confidence, 
though it has been blessed or cursed 
with the abundant verbal commend- 
ations, of their antagonists. If was 
soon discovered that, while it was 
X>resGntcid to tbe former class a.s a safe 
and unohjectioTiable device for miti- 
gating the evils, while gradually un- 
dermining the existence, of human 
bondage in our country, it was, at 
the same time, commended to the 
fiivor and patronage of sla.voholders 
as a means of relieving tlie S<.mth of 
its dangerous free-negro element, and 
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tliiis augmenting the security and 
insuring the perpetuity of their he- 
loYed institution. Moreover, as the 
enhanced and constantly increasing 


a follower of Garrison and Wendell. 
Phillips. The constantly and -widely 
diverging currents of American o]hn- 
ion soon left the Colonization mo vc- 


marhet value of slaves ohstructed and 
diminished manumissions with a view 
to colonization, the class of subjects 
for deportation to Africa steadily 
fell off in numbers, and in the quality 
of those composing it. When, at 
last, the South, under the lead of Mr. 
Calhoun, quite generally adopted the 
novel and extraordinary doctrine of 
the essential righteousness and signal 
hene-ficence of Slavery- — when the re- 
lation of life-long servitude and utter 
subjugation to .the will of a master 
was declared the true, natural, and 
most enviable condition of the la- 
boring class an^nvhere — the condition 
most conducive to their happiness,’® 
moral culture, and social well-being — 
the idea of liberating individuals or 
families from this subjugation, and 
sending them from peaceful, plenti- 
ful, and prosperous America to be- 
nighted, barbarous, and inhospitable 
Africa, became, in this view, a trans- 
parent absurdity. hTo disciple of 
Calhoun could he a logical, con- 
sistent colonizationist, any more than 


ment hopelessly stranded. The 
teachings of the new Southern sclioul 
tended palpably toward the extir]xi- 
tioii from the Sonth of the free-negro 
anomaly, through , reenslavement 
rather than' exile. Legislative efforts 
to decree a general sale of free 
negroes inte absolute slavery were 
made in several States, barely defeat- 
ed in two or three, and fully sticcess- 
ful in one. Arkansas, in 185S-9, 
enacted the enslavement of all free 
colored persons within her limits, 
who should not remove beyond them 
before the ensuing 4tli of July, and 
this atrocious edict was actually en- 
forced by her authorities. The ne- 
groes generally escaped ; but, if any 
remained, they did so in view of the 
fact that the first sheriff who could 
lay hands on them would hurry them 
to the auction-block, and sell flicin 
to the highest bidder. And this 'sv’-as 
hut a foretaste of the fate to -which 
the new Southern dogma was morally 
certain, in a few years, to consign the 
whole free colored population of the 


“What disposition God, m His. providenco, 
will eventually make of these blacks, cannot be 
foretold; but it is our .duty to provide for our 
own happiness and theirs as long as^we can. In 
dealing with this question, it will not do to he 
guided by abstract notions of liberty 'and slavery. 
"We can only judge the futiiro by the past; and, 
as experience proves that the negro is hotter off 
in slavery at the South tlian in freedom clae- 
wIk-to. it is the part of pliilantlirop^v to keep liim 
here, as we kec5p our cliildren in subjection for 
llieir own good .” — Du How's lievim, vol. ii.,-p. 
310, 

Mr. Chestnut of S. 0.,m a long pro-slavery 
speech in the TJ. S. S(?nato, April 9, 18(i0, pre- 
sented his views of tbe inherent excellence of. 
human bondage, as regards the slaves them- 
selves, as follows : 

“But you say, ‘ I leave out of the considera- 
tion the happiness of the race enslaved.’’' By no 
means. It is an important edement of the moral 


argument. * * * In the general march of human 
progress, there is no one interest of hrinianity 
which has advanced more rapidly than the insti- 
tution of African Slavery as it is in the Southern 
States. It has stood the test of every trial. Its 
mission is to subdue the ’-mbrokeu regions of the 
warm and fertile South, and its en^ is the hap- 
piness and civilization of the liunilin race, tridud- 
ing the race of the slave, in aU respects.” 

Said Mr. Jas. M. Mason, of Ya., in the debate 
of the following day : 

“ As to the slave population, I agree with the 
Senator from Spiitli Carolina, if a problem, it 
has worked itself out; the thing is settled here, 
so far as the South is eoncemed, or tlie opinions 
and pnif)oses of the South, or their ab-ffity to 
make their opinions and purposes good. It will 
become, Ss it has already begun to be, the estab- 
lished policy of the South to have no more eman- 
cipation. Let them continue inbondage as they* 
now exist, as the best condition of both rnne« ” 
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Slave Stated, liad not those States 
been p-j-eeiihtated into their great 
Beljellion. Individuals wonld have 


resisted aiid protested, but only to 
be overborne by inexorable logic, and 
even more inexorable majorities. 


VII. 

THE MISSOURI STRUGGLE. 


■When- the State of Louisiana, pre- 
viously known as the Territory of 
Orleans, was admitted into the Un- 
ion,’ the remainder of the Louisiana 
purchase, which had formerly borne 
the designation of Louisiana Terri- 
tory, was renamed the Territory of 
Missouri. The peojde of a portion 
of tills Territory, stretching west- 
ward from the Mississippi on 'both 
sides of the river Missouri, XJ^^ti- 
tioned Congress for admission into 
the Union as the State of Missouri ; 
and tlieir memorials’" were referred 
hy t!u) lluuse to a Select Committee, 
whereof kir. Scott, their delegate, 
was (iliairnuin. This Committee re- 
ported" a bill in accordance with their 
Xiraycr, w’liidi was read twice and 
comniittcd ; but no further action was 
taken thereon during that session. 

Tlie same Congress reconvened for 
its second session on the IGth of the 
follmviiig hr<jvember, and the House 
resolved itself into a Committee of 
the and m due time took up 

the 'Missouri bill aforesaid, which was 
cousi<](u’otl throughout tluit sitting 
and that of the next day hut one, 
during wliieh sm'eral amendments 
werii tuio|ited, the must imptirtant 
of whi(‘h, moved ])y General irames 
Tallnuulge, of Dutchess Coun'h’',IS’’cw" 
Tori', was as follows ; r. 


'•'•And ptonided., That the introduction of 
Slavery, or involuntaiy servitude, be prohib- 
ited, except for the punishment of crimes, 
whereof the party has been duly convicted ; 
and that all children horn within the said 
State, after the admission thereof into the 
Union, shall he declared free at the age of 
twenty-five years.” 

On the rising of the Committee, 
the Yeas and Nays were demanded 
in the House on the question of 
agreeing to tMs amendment ; when 
a division was called, and so much 
1 of it as precedes and includes the 
word “ convicted” was adopted by 
87 Yeas — all from the substantially 
Free States® except one of the two 
members from Delaware— -to 76 
Hays, whereof ten were from Free 
States — ^Massachusetts (then includ- 
ing Maine) suxiplying three of them, 
New York three, with one each from 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, Ohio, 
and Illinois. The residue of the 
amendment wuis likewise sustained, 
by the close vote of 82 Yeas to 78 
Nays. The bill thus amended w^as 
ordered to a third reading by 98 
Yeas to SO Nays, and the next day 
was x'>assed and sent to the Senate, 
where the restriction afoi’esaid was 
stricken out by a vote of 22 to 16, 
and the l)ill thus amended passed 
without a division, on the hut clay 
but one of tlio session. Being now 
returned to the House, General Talk 


^ April R, 1812 . 

® Oa the Ifith of March, 1818. 
* February 13 , ibid. 


^ April lid. 


I' NelvYork and Nfew Jersey still held a few 
slaves, but the former had decreed their man- 
umission. 
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madge moved Its indefinite post- 
ponement, wliicli 'was defeated — 
Yeas 6 9, ays 7 4. But the c[uestioii 
next presented, of concurrence in the 
Senate’s amendment aforesaid, ■was 
decided in the negative — Yeas 76, 
Na,ys 7S ; and the hill retm-ned to 
the Senate accordingly. The Sen- 
ate insisted on its amendment 'with- 
ont a division; and, on the return of 
the hill to the dlonse, Mr. John W. 
Taylor,“ of Mew York, moved that 
the House adhere to its disagree- 
ment; which • prevailed-— Teas 78, 
Mays 66. And so the hill failed for 
that session. 

A bill, organizing so mncli of the 
Territory of Missouri as was not in- 
cluded within tlie borders of the pro- 
posed State of that name, to ho 
known as tlie Territory of Arkansas, 
was considered at this session, and 
Mr. Taylor, of Mew York, moved 
the application thereto of the restric- 
tion aforesaid. So much of it as 
required that all slaves horn within 
the Territory after the passage of 
this act should he free at tw''enty-five 
years of age, was carried,’ by 76 Yeas 
to 72 Mays, and the residue defeated | 
by 70 Yeas to 71 Mays. Mext day, 
however, the adopted clause was re- 
considered and stricken out, and the 
hill ultimately passed without any 
reference to Slavery. Arkansas be- 
came in conse(pionce a Slave Terri- 
tory, and ultimately a Slave State. 

A now Congress (‘unveued Hecein- 
her 6, ISIO ; and Mr. Scott® moved 
a reference to a Select Committee 
of tli('. nieinoi'ials from Missouri, in- 
cliuliiig that of her Territorial Legis- 
lature, asking admission into the 
Union.. This motion prevailed, and"| 
Mr. Speaker Clay appointed such j 


Committee three members from Slave 
States, beside Mr. Scott, who was 
chairman, 'with hut one from a Tree 
State. In the Senate, the legislative 
memorial aforesaid was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee, consisting 
of three members from Slave States 
■with hut two from Tree States, 

Upon the conflict which ensued, 
the Slave Power entered with very 
great incidental advantages. Uie 
President, Mr. Monroe, though he 
took no conspicuous part in the 
strife, was well known to - favor that 
side, as did a majority of his Cabi- 
net, so that the patronage of the 
Government and the hopes of aspir- 
ants to its favor ■were powerful make- 
weights against the policy of Eestric- 
tion. The two ex-Presidents of the 
dominant p)arty, Messrs. Jefferson 
and Madison, still survived, and gave 
their powerful iufluouc© openly in 
accordance with their Soutliern sym- 
patliies rather than their Anti-Slavery 
convictions. Mr. Clay, tlio po]')nlar 
and potent Speaker of tlie House, 
though like-wise Anti-Slavery in prin- 
ciple, was a zealous and most efE- 
eient adversary of Hestriction. The 
natural fears of a destruction, or at 
least a temporary prostration, of the 
Hepuhlican ascendency, through the 
reformation of parties < »n what -^vere 
called geographical hues, also tended 
strongly to defeat tlio pro])osod inla- 
bition of Slavery. The Mortli, it had 
by tins time come to he understood, 
if beaten in such a struggle, would 
quietly submit; -while tlie South, it 
was very clearlj'- intimated and gen- 
erally believed, ■^vould shiver all party 
bands,** and perhaps eveiUlho ITnion 
itself, mther than submit to a defeat 
on this issue. 


' Some years afterward, Speaker of the Houses. 


’ Fehraary llth. 


s December 8th.. 
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Moreover, tlie shape and manner 
in which the question was presented 
were exceedingly favorable to the 
Southern side. Its advocates, in ac- 
cordance Avith their general policy of 
defending and promoting Slavery in 
the abused name of Liberty, fought 
their battle under the flag of State 
Sovereignty, State Equality, etc. The 
Eight of the People to form and 
modify their institutions in accord- 
ance with their oAvn j'udgment, in- 
terest, feelings, or conA'ictions, was 
the burdeai of their strain. Said Mr. 
’William Pinkney,*’ of Maryland, 
thhir most pretentious and ornate, if 
not their ablest champion : 

“ Slavery, we are told in many a pamphlet, 
memorial, and speech, with Avhich the press 
has lately groaned, is a foul blot on our oth- 
erwise inmiaculate reputation. Let this he 
coiKioded — yet you are no nearer than be- 
fore to the concluHion that you possess power 
Avhich niiiy deal with other objects as eftectu- 
ally as wiLb this. Slavery, we are further 
told, with Homo poiii]) of metaphor, is a can- 
ker at the root of all that is excellent in this 
republican c*uiy)lre, a ]>eHtilent disease that 
is snatching the youthful Idoom from its 
check, prostrating its honor and Avithering 
its slreiiglh. I5o it so — yet, if you have 
power to uusliciue to it in tlio way i)ro- 
posed, and in virtue of tlie diploma whicli 
you claim, you also have the power, in the 
distrihutioii of your politictil alexipharniics, 
to prest3Ut tlie deatlliest drngs to every 'I'er- 
rilory that would become a State, and bid it 
drink or reiiiaiu a colony forever. SlaA’cry, 
we are also told, is now ‘rolling onward 
with a r:ii)hl lido toward the boundless re- 
gioiis of the West,’ threatening to doom 
them to sterility !iud sorrow, unless some 

® h'peceh inr tlio li. H. Senate, February 15, 
1820. 

la the driiale of Monday, I’cb. 15, 1819, 
Mr. r. I'. barl)oiir, f>f Va., said: 

“The etieet, of Uie proposcsl ameudmontis to 
prolnbit, liie foliior iiilrodnetioa of slaves mto 
the iiow rtlate of ilissourl, and to emancipate, at 
the ago of twoiUy-fivo yeurSj the childrca of all 
those ^luve3 *vho arc now within its limits. The 
first oS.jc'Ction, said lie, whieli meets us at tiic 
very ihrov-hoid of tlio discussion, i.s this . that wo 
have no eon^iimtietial rigiit to enact the jiro- 
^ l>o«o<l pros'Wlou. Cur power, in relation to this 
subject, is derived from the first clause of the 
tliifd aoclion of the fourth artiido of the Consti- 


potent voice can say ’'io it, Thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther. Slavery engenders 
pride and indolence in him aa'Iio commands, 
and inflicts intellectual and moral degrada- 
tion on him who serves. Slavery, in fine, is 
unchristian and abominable. Sir, I shall 
not stop to deny that Slavery is all this and 
more; but I shall not think myself the less 
authorized to deny that it is for you to stay 
the cour.se of this dark torrent, by opposing 
to it a mound raised up by the labors of this 
portentous discretion on the domain of oth- 
ers; a mound which you cannot erect but 
through the instrumentality of a trespass of 
no ordinary kind — not the comparatively in- 
nocent trespass that beats down a feAV blades 
of grass, which the first kind sun or thenevt 
refreshing shower may cause to spring again 
—but that which levels with the ground the 
lordliest trees of the forest, and claims im- 
mortality for the destruction which it in- 
flicts.” 

Tbrongbout tbe discussion, tbe ar- 
gnment that Missouri, by tlie adop- 
tion of tills amendment, Avonld be 
subject to unprecedented, invidious, 
and degrading exactions — tliat sbe 
would be brouglit into tbe Union 
not as tbe equal, but as tbe subject 
of ber elder sisters — that tbe power 
tlius exercised involved tbe assertion 
of imlimited and utterly irresponsi-' 
' ble autbority to sliape and mold tbe 
institutions of every neAV State — ^was 
pressed with eminent subtlety, perti- 
nacity, and Augor. Tlie right to pro- 
hibit Slavery in any or all of the 
Territories, denied by none, was ex- 
pressly admitted by Mr. Pliilij) P. 
Barbour,’® of Yirgiiiia. But this 
admission, however goiierally made, 

tution, which is ia these words: ‘ITew States 
may bo adaiifctedby the Oongre.ss into this Union.’ 
Now, Sir, althoug’h by the next succeeding clause 
of the same section, ‘ Congress has the power 
to make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing tho Territory of the United f^itates;’ and 
although, therefore, whilst the proposed State 
eontimiod a part of our Tem/ory, upon the 
footing of a Territorial government, it vjould 
have been, competent for under the power 
expressly given to make needful rules and reg- 
ulations — to have established the principle now 
proposed ; yet tlie question assumes a totally dif- 
ferent ffspect when that principle is intended to 
apply to a State." — Benton's Abridgnmit. N. Y., 
1858;, voLYi.j p. 341. 
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did not gain a single Soutliem vote 
for the policy of Eestrictioii when 
the bill to organize Arkansas Terri- 
tory was under consideration ; where- 
on Mr. Walker, of North Carolina, 
in opposing that policy, gravely, and 
without the least suspicion of irony, 
observed: “Let it not be forgotten 
that we are legislating in a free 
country, and for a free people.” 

Yet the champions of Eestriction, 
though less agile and skillM of fence 
than 'their opponents, were by no 
means worsted in the argument. 
Here is a specimen of their logic, 
from the speech of JolmW. Taylor:” 

“ Gentlemen Iiavo said the amendment is 
111 violation of the treaty, because it impairs 
the property of a master in his slave. Is it 
then pretended that, notwithstanding the 
declaration in our bill of rights ‘that all 
men are created equal,’ one individual can 
have a vested jiroperty, not only in tlie flesh 
and blood of his fellow-rnan, hut also in 
generations not yet called into existence? 
Gan. it be believed that the supreme legisla- 
ture lias no power to provide rules and regu- 
lations for meliorating the condition of fu- 
ture ages ? And this, too, when the Consti- 
tution itself has vested in Congress full 
sovereignty, by authorizing the enactment 
of whatever law it may deem conducive to 
the weltave of the country ? The sovereign- 
ty of Congress in relation to the States is 
limited by specific grants, but in regard to 
the Territories it is unlimited. Missouri 
was purchased with our money ; and, until 
incorporated into the family of States, it may 
be sold for money. Can it, then, be main- 
tained that, tbougli we have the power to 
dispose of the whole Territory, we liave no 
riglit to provide against the further increase 
of Slavery within its limits ? That, althougli 
we may change the political relations of its 
free citizens by transferring their country to 
a foreign power, we cannot provide for the 
gradual abolition of Slavery within its limits, 
nor establish those civil regulations which 
naturally tloiv from self-evident truth? No, 
Sir; it cannot: the practice of nations, and 
the common souse of mankind have long 
since decided these questions/ 

“Having proved, as I apprehend, our 
right to legislate in the maimer proposed, I 
proceed to illustrate the propriety of eier- 


cising it. And here I might rest satisfied 
with reminding my opponents of their own 
declarations on the subject of Slavery. How 
often and how eloquently have they deplored 
its existence among them! What willing- 
ness, nay, what solicitude, have they not 
manifested to be relieved from this burden ! 
How have they wept over the unfortunate 
policy which first introduced slaves into 
this country! How have they disclaimed 
the guilt and shame of that original sin, and 
thrown it hack upon their ancestors! I 
have with pleasure heard these avowals of 
regret, and confided in their sinoerity ; I 
have hoped to see its effects in the advance- 
ment of the can|o of Humanity. G entlemen 
have now an opportunity of putting their 
principles into practice. If they have tried 
81 avei*y and found it a curse— -if they desire 
to dissipate the gloom with which it covers 
their land — ^I call upon them to excludo^ifc 
from the Territory in question; plant not its 
seeds in this uncorrupt soil ; let not our 
children, looking back to the proceedings of 
this day, say of them, as' they have been 
constrained to speak of t/mr fathers, ‘We 
wish their decision had been dhfererit ; Ivo 
regret the existence of tliis im fortunate popu- 
lation among ns; but wo found them hero; 
wo know not what to do with them ; it is 
our misfortune ; avo must hear it Avith pa- 
tience.’ 

“ History will record the decision of tliis 
day as exerting its iufinenco for centuries to 
come over the population of lialf our conti- 
nent. If we rqject the amendment, and suf- 
fer this evil, noAV easily eradicated, to strike 
its roots so deep into the soil that it can 
never he removed, shall Ave not furnish some 
apology for doubting our sincerity Avhen Are 
deplore its existence? Shall A\'e not expose 
ourselves to the same kind of censure which 
was pronounced by the Saviour of mankind 
on the Scribes and Pharisees, Avdio huilded 
the tombs of tlie pirophets, and garnished 
the sepulchres of the righteous, and said, if 
they had lived in the days of their fathers, 
they vfould not have been partakoi’s Avith 
them in the blood of tj^e pn-ophets, Avriule 
they manifested a spirit Avhich clearly 
proved them the legitimate dosseridants of 
those who killed the prophets, and thus 
filled up the measure of their liithors’ ini- 
quities?” 

The Legislatures of Now Yoi’k^ 
NTew Jersej'-, andPeTmsylvaiuaiiiiaub 
mously adopted and transmitted re- 
solves is. favor of the pro}>osed He- 
striction'^ and like resolves were 
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adopted "by tlie Legislature of tlie a 
Slave State of Delaware. A frank 
and forcible memorial from inhabit- h 
ants of Boston and its vicinity, ^ 
drafted by Daniel Webster, and ^ 
signed by tlie principal citizens of all t 
parties, asserted the complete author- ^ 
ity of Congress over the subject, and t 
demanded Eestriction on those ^ 
grounds of exi)ediency, morality, and ^ 
justice, -witli which thoughtful read- c 
ers are by this tim.e al^undantly fa- J 
miliar. The following extract from t 
tliis rnomoriai is eminently worthy c 
of its author : 

‘i' Your memorialists were not without the t 
■ hope that tlie time had at length arrived c 
when the iuconvenienee and danger of this s 
description of population liad become appa- t 
rent in all parts of this country and in all i 
parts of the civilized world. It might have c 
been lujped ihat the now States themselves c 
would have had such a view of their own ,- i 
pcirmanont interests and prosperity as would ( 
have led them to prohibit its extension, and ’ 
iuerease; The wonderful growth and pros- ' 
perity of the Estates north of the Ohio are : 
uu(\ue.3tlonably to be ascribed, in a great 
measure, to the consetpicuccs of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787 ; and foAv, indeed, are the 
oiuawioiis in the history of nations, in which 
so much can ho done, by a single act, for the 
honetit of future generations, as was done 
by that Ordinance, and as may now be done 
hy the Congress of the United States. We 
aiipcal to tho justice and to the •wisdom of 
tlie Xational Councils to prevent tho farther 
progre.s.s of a great and serious evil. We 
appeal to lliose who look forward to the 
remote consequences of their measures, and 
who eaiiuut balance a temporary or trifling 
iinmnvonience, if there were such, against a 
permanent, growing, and desolating evil. We 
cannot forbear to i-eruud the two Houses of 
Congres.s that the early and decisive mea- 
sures ado]iteri by liie American (-rovermnent 
for the uliolilion of tlie Slave-Trade, are 
among the proudest memorials of our 
natioirs glory. That Slavery was ever 
toleruteil in the liopuhllc is, as yet, to be 
attributed to the policy of another Govern- 
ment, No imputation, tluis far, rests on any 

S a’tion ufiho American Oouledoracy. .The 
issouri Territory i.s a new country^ If its 
extensive and. fertile fields shall be opened , 

Then a recient emigrant to Mas,sacbuBett ,3 
from the neighboring State of Hew Hampshire. 


as a market for slaves, tjie Government will 
seem to become a party to a traffic which, 
in so many acts, through so many years, it 
has denounced as impolitic, unchristian, 
in'hmnfl.n. To enact laws to punish the traf- 
fic, and at the same time to tempt cupidity 
and avarice by the allurements of an insatia- 
ble market, is inconsistent and irreconcilable. 
Government, by such a course, would only 
defeat its own purposes, and render nuga- 
tory its own measures. Xor can the laws 
derive support from the manners of the peo- 
ple, if the power of moral sentiment he 
■weakened by enjoying, under the permission 
of Government, great facilities to commit 
offenses. The laws of the United States 
have denounced heavy penalties against the 
traffic in slaves, because such traffic is 
deemed unjust and inhuman. We appeal to 
the spirit of these laws.’ We appeal to 
this justice and humanity. We ask whether 
they ought not to operate, on the present 
occasion, with all their force? We have a 
strong feeling of the injustice of any tolera- 
tion of Slavery. Circumstances have entailed 
it on a portion of our community, which 
cannot he immediately relieved of it without 
consequences more injurious than the suffer- 
ing of the evil. But to permit it in a netv 
country, where, as yet, no habits are formed 
which render it indispensable, what is it, 
but to encourage that rapacity, and fraud, 
and violence, against which we have so long 
pointed the denunciations of our penal code? 
AVhat is it, but to tarnish the proud fame of 
the country? What is it, but to throw sus- 
picion on its good faith, and to render ques- 
tionable all its professions of regard for the 
rights of Humanity and the libei'ties of man- 
kind? 

“As inhabitants of a free country — as 
citizens of a great and rising Republic — as 
members of a Christian community — as liv- 
ing in a liberal and enlightened age, and as 
feeling ourselves called upon, by the dictates 
of religion and humanity, we have presumed 
to olibr our sentiments to Congress on this 
question, with a solicitude for the event far Ije- 
yond what a common occasion cuuM inspire.” 

The House Committee, of course, 
reported the bill without restriction, 
and it came up as a special order. 
Mr. Taylor moved its postponement 
for a week, whicJi was voted down — 
Yeas 87 ; Hays 88. It -was consider- 
ed in Committee the next day,’’' as 
, , also .on the 28tli, and 30th, and thence 

‘“Jjgiuary24, 1820. 

“ Missouri impatiently awaited admission. 
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debated daily, until tlie 19t]i of Eeb- 
raary, wlien a bill came down from 
the Senate “ to admit the State of 
Maine into the Union,” wdth a rider, 
a,uthorizing the people of Missouri to 
form a State Constitution, etc. — ^the 
connection being intended to force 
the Missouri measure througli the 
House upon the strength of the other 
proposition. 

The Maine bill had passed the 
House weeks before, without serious 
opposition. Beaching the Senate, it 
was sent to its Jiidiciary Committee, 
wdiich ap])ended to it the provision 
for organizing Missouri. A.n attempt 
to shake this olf was defeated by 25 
Hays to 18 Yeas, and the hill re- 
turned to the House accordingly. 
The TIonse refused to concur hy the 
decisive vote of 93 to T2— only four 
members from the Free States voting 
ill the minority. The House further 
disagreed, by the strong vote of 102 
to 68, to the Senate’s amendment 
striking the Bestriction out of the 
Missouri bill. Hereupon, wdiat is 
known in history as the Missomn 
Compromise was concocted. It was 
the ivork, not of the advocates, hut 
of the opponents, of Slavery Restric- 
tion., intended solely to win votes 
enough from the majority in the 1 
House to secure the admission of 
Missouri as a Slave State. It was 
first proposed in the Senate hy Mr. 
Thomas, of Illinois — a nnifonn oppo- 
nent of Bestriction on. Missouri — and 
introdiu'-ed by him'* in this shape : 

Ami he it further cnactef That in all 
that 'I'orritory coded by Fr;uice to the United 
Hlates. under the name of Louisiana, which 
lies north of thirty-six de^irccs thirty min- 
utes nortli latitude, exceptinjf only such 
part thereof as is included witlfiu the limits 

February 17, 1820. March 2, 1820, 

“ The names of the fourteen membe?s from 


T9 

of the State contemplated hy this act, Slave- 
ry and involuntary servitude, otherwise thau 
in the punishment of crime, whereof the 
party shall have been duly convicted, shall 
be and is hereby forever prohibited. Bro- 
vided alisays, That any person escaping into 
the same, from whora labor or service is 
lawfully claimed in any State or Territory 
of the United States, such fugitive maybe 
lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the per- 
son claiming his or her labor or service aa 
aforesaid.” 

The Senate adopted this proposi- 
tion hy 34 Yeas to 10 Hays, and 
pjassed the k^issouri bill, thus amend- 
ed, by 24 Yeas to 20 Hays— -tlie iiii- 
nority eirihracing hotli advocates and 
opponents of Bestriction, The House 
at first rejected Mr. Tliomas’s amend- 
ment hy the overwhelming , vote of 
159 Yeas to 18 Hays. The Senate 
refused to recede from its amend- 
ments, and the Ilonse decisively in- 
sisted on its disagreement to them; 
whereupon the Senate asked a con- 
ference, and the House granted it 
without a division. The Ooiiiniittee 
of Conference was framed so as to 
give the anti-Bestrictiouists a decid- 
ed preponderance ; and JoluiIIoliiies, 
of Massachusetts, reportod'" from said 
Committee, that the Senate sliould 
give lip its comhination of Missouri 
with Maine ; tliat the House Bliould 
abandon its attempt to restrict Slave- 
ry in Missouri ; and that both Houses 
should concur in passing the hill to 
admit Missouri as a State, with Mr. 
Thomas’s restrietioiipr proviso, exclud- 
ing Slavery from all Toriitory Hort].i 
and "West of the new State. Four- 
teen members, in all, from the lUee 
States’" voted to adopt this Com- 
promise, with T6 from tlie Slave; 
States, making 90 in all ; Avhilc 87 
members from tlie Free States, and 
^ none IToru the Shorn States, voted 

the Free States, thus voting with the Anti-Eo- 
strictionists, are as folio w.s : 
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against tlie Compromise. So the bill 
passed both Houses, as did that for 
the admission of Maine on the same 
day. 

This Tirtually ended the Missouri 
struggle;’'^ tlioiigli, at tlie next Ses- 
sion, wlien Missouri presented herself 
for admission as a State, with a Con- 
stitution denying to her Legislature 
any power to emancipate slaves or to 
prevent their immigration, and re- 
quiring said LegislaturOpto pass laws 
to prevent the immigration of free 
negroes or mnlattoes at any time or 
under any circumstances, the Horth- 
erur members for the moment revolt- 
"" ed. They keenly felt that this was 
not the ‘^‘liberty” and “equality” 
which had been so stoutly demanded 
and eulogized by the opponents of 
Slavery Ilestriction ; and they further 
objected that this arbitrary and irre- 
vocable prohibition of free colored 
immigration was in palpable viola- 
tion of that clause of the Federal 
Constitution which guarantees to the 
citizens of each State the rights of 


citizens in every Sfeiie. Her admis- 
sion was at first voted down hi the 
House by 93 Hays to Y9 Yeas ; hut, 
finally, a fresh Compromise, concoct- 
ed by a select Joint Committee, 
whereof Mr. Clay*® was chairman, 
was adopted. By this Compromise, 
Missouri was required to pledge her- 
self that no act should he passed by 
her Legislature, “ by which any of the 
citizens of either of the States should 
he excluded horn the enjoyment of 
the privileges and immunities to 
which they are entitled under the 
Constitution of the United States.” 
With this added as a proviso, the 
joint resolve admitting Missouri final- 
ly passed the House by 86 Yeas to 
82 Hays ; and the Senate concurred*® 
by 26 Yeas to 16 Hays., Missouri, 
through her legislature, complied 
with the condition, and thereby be- 
came an admitted State. And thus 
closed the memorable Missouri con- 
troversy, which had for two years dis- 
turbed the harmony, and threatened 
the peace of the Union,®® 


MASSAC'ririsiri'TS.—Mai'k Lan^don Hill, John 
Hohiiew, Jonathan Mason. Honrj’- yhtuv — 4. 

Hnonn Isr.AN^i). — Samuel lUUy — 1. 

CosKHr-TiccT.—gainucl A. foot, James Ste- 
phenis — 2. ' 

InHW York. — ^H enry Moigs, Henry E. Storrs 2. 

New .Iev.key. — J oseph Bloonilield, Charles 
Kinsey, Bernard Smith — 3. 

Penssylvania. — U cury Baldwin, David Ful- 
lerton — 2. 

'■ Sotno idea of the state of feeling in Missouri, 
as well as of that in f.o#\o of the original States, 
at this ’period of the Missouri struggle, may he 
gathered from tlie following extract : 

“ iMi’Rt’UKNi'i: — OH woiwK. — ^Tho At Louis Fa- 
quinr, iutiiiiariug tiuittho Restrictiomsts intend 
to renew their de.sign,s at the next session of 
Congress, says — Missmiri will then appear ‘ a.s 
a .sfwTr/'/rt A'ddf’, aeeordiug to the law of Con- 
gress, and not as a Territorial orphan;’ that 
lier people will, in tliat case, ‘ give fresh proof 
to tho w^orld ^liat tlicy know their righta, and 
are ablo to dofeud Ihoni,’ What siguilfes such 


language astliis? All tljm|>-s con.sidered, we 
wish that tlie Missouri question may be suffered 
to rest whore it is, as the lesser evil ; but, if Con- 
gress pleases to take it up again, and refiases to 
admit the Territory under the Constitution which 
its Convention has formed, and is without power 
to enforce its determination, it is high time, in- 
deed, that a new organization of affairs should 
take plaecB’ — Niles' Register , August 26, 1820, 
voL xviii., p. 451. 

58 Colonel William H. Rus.soll, of Missouri, a 
distant relative and life-long friend of Mr. Clay, 
in a letter (18G2) to Hon. James S. P;,ollins, M. 
0., from his State, says that Mr. Scott, the Dele- 
gate from Missouri at the time of her admission, 
told him that Mr. Clay, at the closo of the strug- 
gle, said to him : “ Now, go homo, and prcqiaro 
your State for gradual Bmaneipation.” 

5“ February 27, 1821, 

®*Evcn John Adams's faith in tlie Union was 
gomewhat shaken in this stormy passage of its 
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VIM. 

STATE EIGHTS— NULLIFIOATIOK. 


So long as the people of any State 
witlilield tlieir assent from tlie Fed- 
eral Constitution, it was represented 
and reprobated by its adversaries as 
a scheme of absolute and undis- 
guised consolidation. They pointed 
to its sweeping provisions, whereby 
all power with regard to war, to 
treaties, and to diplomatic or commer- 
cial intercourse with foreign nations, 
to the currency, to naturalization, to 
the support of armies, etc., etc., was 
ex]3ressly withdrawn from the States 
and concentrated in the Federal 
Government,' as proof irresistible of 
the correctness of their position. The 
express inhibition of any alliance, 
compact, or treaty between, two or 
more of the States, was even more 
conclusive on this head. They point- 


ed to the fact, that the very pream- 
ble to this instrument proclaimed it 
the work of “ the people of the Uni- 
ted States,” and not a mere alliance 
or pact between the States them- 
selves in their capacity of separate 
and sovereign political communities, 
Patricls: Henry urged tliis latter ob- 
jection with much force in the Vir- 
ginia ratitying Convention.^ These 
caviiers were answered, frankly and 
firmly : “ It is the work of ‘ the people 
of the United States,’ as distinguished 
from the States in their primary and 
sovereign, capacity; and wliy should 
not the fact be truly stated Gen- 
eral Wasbingtou did not hesitate to 
assert, in his plain, earnest, practical 
way, that the end sought by the new 
framework was tlie “ (mimlukif/mi of 


history. la a letter to Thomas Jefterson, De- 
cember 18, 1819, ho said: 

"The Missouri queation, I, hope, will follow 
the other -waves under the sliip, and do no 
harm. I know it is liigh treason to express a 
doubt of the perpetual duration of oiir vast 
American empire, and our free institutions ; and 
I say as devoutly as father Paul, eMo perijetiia: 
and I am sometimes Cassaudra enough to dream 
that another Hamilton, another Burr, may rend 
this mighty fabric in twain, or perliaps into a 
leash, and a few more choice spirits of the same 
stamp might produce as many nations in Nortli 
America as there are in Europe.” — Adams's 
Works, vol. X., p. 386. 

1 “1. No State shall enter into any treaty, or 
confederation ; grant letters of marque or repri- 
sal ; coin money ; emit bills of credit ; make any 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in pay- 
ment of debts; pvasa any bill of attaindei', ex- 
post-facto law, or i|aw impairing the obligation 
of contracts ; or grant any title of nobility. 

“2. No Stale shall, without the consent of 
the Oongress, lay any imposts or duties on im- 
ports or exports, except what may be absolutely 
necessary for executing its inspeetion laws ; and 
the net produce of all duties and imposts laid by 
any State on imports or exports, shall be for 
the use of the treasury of the United States; 
and ah such laws shall be subject to the^revis- 


ion and control of the (.longrcss. No State shall, 
without the consent of Oongress, lay an)?' duty 
on tonnage, keep troops or ships of wav in time 
of peace, enter into any agreement or compact 
with another State or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war unless actually invaded, or in such 
imminent danger as will not admit of delay.’^ 
The GonsHMion, Art. I., sec. 10. 

- In the Yirgiuia Convention (Wednesday. 
June 4, 1188, and the day following) Mr. Henry 
spoke as foUow's : 

“That this is a consolidated government is 
demonstrably clear ; and the danger of such a 
government is, to my mM*d, very striking. I 
have the highest veneration for those gentle- 
men [wiio fonned the Gon.stitutkhi] ; but, .'■ir, 
give me leave to demand, What right liad they 
to say, IFe, the people? My political ciiriosil)', 
exclusive of my anxious .solicitude for the publio 
welfare, leads me to ask, Wlio authorized them 
to .say, We, the people, instead of We., the Shdefi'^ 
States are the cliaracteristicH and the scjuI of a 
confederation. If the States bo nottiie tigents 
of this compact, it must be one great, consoHda- 
ted, national government, of the people of all 

( the Statek * ‘4 * I need not talre imrch pains 
to show that the principles of this system are 
extremely pernicious, impolitic, and dangerous." 
— Elliot's hebates, vol. iiL, pp. 22, 44. 
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oTir TJnion,”^ wMcli lie never -ceased 
to regard as of the highest impor- 
tance and the greatest beneficence-. 
History teaches scai'cely anything 
more clearly than that it was the 
purpose of the framers of the Consti- 
tution to render the inhabitants of 
all the States substantially and per- 
petually one people, living under a 
common Government, and known to 
the rest of mankind by a common 
national designation.* The advan- 
tages secured to the people of all the 
States by tiie “ more perfect Union” 
attained through the Constitution, 
were so striking and manifest that, 
after they had been for a few years 
experienced and enjoyed, they si- 
lenced all direct and straightforward 
opposition. Those who had origin- 
ally opposed and denounced the Con- 
stitution became — at least in profes- 
sion — its most ardent admirers and 
vigilant guardians. They volunteered 
their services as its champions and pro- 
tectors against those who had framed 
it and with difficulty achieved its rat- 
ification. These were plainly and 
persistently accused of seeking its 
subversion through the continual en- 
largement of Federal power by lati- 
tudiiious and unwarranted construe- 


tion.® They vehemtintly disclaimed 
any desire to return to the chronic 
feebleness and anarchy of the sup- 
planted Confederation, and consecra- 
ted their energies to battling against 
the measureless ills of an unbalanced 
and centralized despotism. They 
generally rejected the appellation 
of Anti-Federalists, and chose to he 
distinctively known as Be^niblicans. 
Thomas Jefferson, who had been ab- 
sent as embassador to France through- 
out the five or six preceding years, 
and vffio had therefore taken no con- 
spicuous or decided part either for or 
against the Constitution in its iucipi- 
ency, became the leader, and was for 
many years thereafter the oracle, of 
their party. 

The Federalists, strong in the pos- 
session of power, and in the popular- 
ity and influence of their great chief, 
"WashingtSu, were early misled into 
some capital blunders. Among these 
was the passage of the acts of Con- 
gress, famous as the Alien and Sedi- 
tion laws. The aliens, whom the 
political tempests then convulsing 
Europe had drifted in large nimihers 
to our shores, were in good part tur- 
bulent, restless adventurers, of despe- 
rate fortunes, who sought to embroil 


^ In tho address of fhe- Federal Convention to 
the people, signed by Washington .as its Presi- 
dent, September It, 1787. 

^ " Citizens by bijAh or choice of a common 
country, that country has a right to concentrate 
your aileelio'ns. 'J'ho name of American, which 
belou;':s to you in your National capacity, must 
always exalt the just pride of Patriotism, more 
than any nppelhition (ierived from local discrim- 
u.ialions.” — Wa/fhm<jtun''s Farewell Addres.^. 

'’In the Federal Convention of 1787 (Debate 
of Monday, June ISth): 

Mr. li.'iiux.TON, of New York, said: “The 
General [tower, whatever bo its forn?^ if it pre- 
serves itself, must swallow up the State Govern-? 
ments. Otherwiso, it would be swallowed up by 
them. It Is against all tho principles of good 
government to vest the requisite powers in such 


a body as Congress. Two sovereignties cannot 
exist within the same limits,” 

Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania (June 20th), 
“was tenacious of the idea of preserving the 
State Governments.” But in the next day’s 
debate: “Taking tho matter in the more 
general view, he saw no danger to the States 
from the General Government. On the contra- 
ry, ho conceived that, in spite of every precau- 
tion, tho General Government would be in per- 
petual danger of encroaclHssfents from the State 
Governments.” And 

Mr. Madison, of Virginia, “was of the opinion, 
in the first place, that tlnsro was le.ss danger 
of oucroachment from the General G overnnient 
than from the State Governments ; and, in tho 
second place, that the mischiefs from the en- 
croachments would be less fatal, if made by the 
fonnej, than if made by the latter.” — Madison's 
Fapers^ vol. ii., pp. 884, 903, 821. 
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us in tlie conteso tlien devastating 
the Old World. Washington, and 
the Federal magnates who surround- 
ed him, were inflexibly averse to this, 
and bafiied all attempts to involve nst 
in a foreign war. This very natural- 
ly offended the European refugees 
among us, who looked anxiously to 
this country for interference to rees- 
tablish them in power and prosperity 
in their o wn. Hence, they generally 
took the lead in reprobating and stig- 
matizing the negotiation and ap- 
proval of Jay’s treaty® with Great 
Brikiiu, whereby our past diflerences 
and misunderstandings with that 
power were adjusted. They were in 
good part politicians and agitators 
by trade, instinctively hostile to a 
government so cold-blooded and un- 
impulsi ve as ours, and ardenidy do- 
sii’ed a change. Regarding them as 
dangerous and implacable enemies to 
the established policy of non-inter- 
vention, and to those wdio upheld it, 
the Alien law assumed to empower 
tlie President to send out of the 
countiy any foreigner wliose further 
stay among us should be deemed by 
him incompatible wdth the public 
safety or tranquillity. The Sedition, 
law provided for the prosecution and 
punishment of the authors of false, 
malicious, and wicked libels on the 
President, and others high in author- 
ity. The facts that no one ever was 
sent away under the Alien act, and 
that the Sedition law was hardly 
more than the common law of libel 
applied specially to those who should 
venture to speak evil of dignities, 
proved rather the folly of such legis- 
la,tiou than its necessity or its accord- 
ance with, tlie Constitution. Party 
spirit and party feeling ran high. It 


was far easier to libel a hated oppo- 
nent than to refute his arguments. 
The best newspapers of that day 
would hardly maintain a comparison, 
either for ability or decorum, with 
the third class of our time; and 
personalities largely supplied the 
place of learning and logic. Hence, 
many prosecutions under the Sedition 
law; some of them, doubtless, riclily 
deserved ; but all tending to excite 
Iiostility to the act and its authors. 
Ho other contributed half so palpa- 
bly to the ultimate overtlirow of the 
Federal ascendency. 

When Jolin Adams became Presi- 
dent, in 179J, the South had become 
the stronghold of the Opposition. 
Mr. Madison had dissolved his earlier 
association wdth tlie great body of the 
framers of the Constitution, and be- 
come the lieutenant of Mr. Jelferson. 
Kentucky — a Virginia colony and 
oflsot — was ardently and almost 
unanimously devoted to the ideas 
and the fortunes of Jeflerson ; and he 
was privately solicited to draft the 
manifesto, through wdiicli the new 
State beyond the Alleghanies pro- 
claimed, in 1798, her intense hostility 
to Federal rule. The ftimoiis “ Reso- 
lutions of ’98” were thus originated ; 
Mr. Jefferson’s authorship, though 
suspected, was never established 
until he avowed it in a letter more 
than twenty years afterward. These 
resolutions are too long to he Iiere 
quoted in full, but the first is as fol- 
lows: 

That the several States (!oiu- 
posing the United States of America are nut 
united on the principle of unlimited suhiuis- 
sion to their General Govenmieut, hut that, 

, by a compact under the style ayd title of a 
^Oonstitu'Jion for the United States, and of 
amendments thereto, tliey coustii.nted a 
General Government for siiecial purposes— 


® Signed November 19. 1194; raUfled by ‘Washington, August 14, 1195; 
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delegated to that Government certain defi- 
nite powers, reserving, each State to itself, 
the residuary mass of right to their own 
self-government; and that whensoever the 
General Government assumes nndelegated 
powers, its acts are unauthoritative, void^, 
and of no force ; that to this compact each 
State acceded as a State, and as an integral 
party, its co-States forming, as to itself, the 
other party ; that the Government created 
by this compact was not made the exclusive 
or final judge of the extent of the powers 
delegated to itself; since that would have 
made its discretion, and not the Constitu- 
tion, the measure of its powers ; but that, as 
in all other cases of compapt among powei-s 
having no common judge, each pai’ty has an 
eqmd right to judge for itself, as well of 
infractions as of the mode and measure of 
redress.” 

,Tlie resolves proceed, at great 
lengtli, to condemn not only the Alien 
and Sedition laws, as utterly uncon- 
stitutional and void, but even the 
act, recently passed, to punish frauds 
committed on the Eank of the United 
States, as well as other acts and parts 
of acts ; and conclude with a call on 
the other States to unite with Ken- 
tucky in condemning and opposing 
all , such usurpations of power hy the 
Federal Government, and hy express- 
ing her undoubting confidence 

“ That, tliey will concur with this com- 
monwealth in considering the said acts as so 
palpably against the Oonstitntion as to 
amount to an undisguised declaration that 
that compact is not meant to bo the measure 
of the powers of the General Government, 
hut that it will proceed in the exercise, over 
these States, of all powers whatsoever : that 
they will view this as seizing the rights of 
the States, and consolidating them in the 
hands of tlio General Government, with the 
power assumed to hind the States (not 
merely us fo the cases made federal {casus 
hut) in all cases whatsoever, by 
laws made, not wdth their consent, but hy 
others against their consent: that this would 
he to surrender the form of government we 
liave eliosen, and live tmdor one deriving its 
powers from its own will, and not from our 
authority ; and that the eo-ytates, retttrning 
to their ludviral right in cases not made fede- 
ral, will ctnicur in declaring these "acts void, 
and of UA force, and will each takd measures 
of its own in providing that neither these 


acts, nor any others of the General Govern- 
ment, not plainly and intentionally author- 
ized by the Constitution, shall be exercised 
within their respective territories. 

“9th. Eesahed^ That the said Committee 
he authorized to communicate, by writing or 
personal conferences, at any times or places 
whatever, with any^ person or persons who 
may be appointed hy any one or more co- 
States to correspond or confer with them, 
and that they lay their proceedings before 
the next session of Assembly.” 

Tiie Virginia resolves on the same 
subject, passed by lier Legislature in 
1799, were drafted by Mr. Madison' — 
doubtless after consultation with bis 
cliief, Mr. Jefferson — and did not 
differ materially in spirit or expres- 
sion from those of Kentucky. 


Mr. Jefferson became President on 
the 4tb of March, 1801. Up to this 
hour, he had been an extreme and 
relentless stickler for the most rigid 
and literal construction of the Federal 
pact, and for denying to the Govern- 
ment all authority for which express 
warrant could not be found in the 
provisions of that instrument. Said 
he^ : “ In questions of power, then, 
let no more he heard of confidence in 
man, but bind him down from mis- 
chief by the chains of the Constitu- 
tion.” 

His fidelity to his declared princi- 
ple was soon subjected to a searching 
ordeal. Louisiana fell into the hands 
of Bonaparte, wlio, it was not improb- 
able, might he induced to sell it. It 
was for ns a desirable acquisition ; 
hut where was the authority for buy- 
ing it? In the Constitution, there 
: clearly was none, unless under that 
very power to provide for the general 
welfiire, wliicli, as he had expressly 
declared, was meant by the instru- 
ment “ to be subsidiary only to the 
execution of limited powers.” ® lie 


’ Eighth Kentucky Eesolve. 


® Seventh Kentucky Resolve. 


STRICT AND LOOSE CONSTRUCTION. 


was quite too larg^ and frank a man 
to pretend that Ms action in this case 
was justified by the Constitution, as 
he understood and had always inter- 
preted it. He said : “ 

“ This treaty mast of cour.ge be laid before 
both Houses, because both have important 
functions to exercise I'espeotiiig it. They, I 
presume, will see their duty to their country 
in ratifying and paying for it, so as to secure 
a good which would otlierwise be probably 
never again in their power. But I suppose 
they must then appeal to the nation for an^ 
additional article to the Constitution, ap- 
proving and confirming an act which the 
nation had not previously authorized. The 
Oonstitution has made no provision for our 
holding foreign territory, still less for incor- 
porating foreign nations into onr Union. 
The Executive, in seizing the fugitive occur- 
rence which so much advances the good of 
their country, have done an act beyond the 
Oonstitution. The Legislature, in casting 
hehind them rnetaidiysical subtleties, and 
risking tliemselves like iaitliful servants, 
must ratify and pay for it, and throw them- 
selves on their country for doing for tliem 
unauthorized what we know they would 
have done for themselves luid they hoen in a 
situation to do it. It is the case of a guardi- 
an, investing the money of his ward in jiur- 
chasing an important adjacent territory ; 
and saying to him, wiien of age, ‘1 did tliis 
for your good; I pretend to no right to bind 
you : you may disavow me, and I must get 
out of the scrape as I can. I thought it my 
duty to risk myself for you.’ But we shall 
not be disavowed by the nation, aiul their 
act of indemnity will confirm, and not 
weaken, the Constitution, by more strongly 
marking out its lines.” 

In a letter to Wilson C. Hicliolas,’*’ 
be examines and thorongbly refutes 
tlie assumption, suggested by Mr. bi., 
tliat the power to pnrebase Louisiana 
“ might possibly be distilled from the 
authority given to Congress to admit 
new States into tlie Union.” He 
says : “But when I consider that the 
limits of the United States are pre- 
cisely fixed by the treaty of 1783, and 
that the Oonstitution expressly de- 
clares itself to be made for the Uni- 


ted States, I cannot help believing the 
intention was not to permit Congress 
to admit into the Union new States, 
which should be formed outside of 
the territory for which, and under 
whose authority alone, they were then 
acting. I do not believe it was meant 
that they might receive England, Ire- 
land, Holland, etc., into it, which 
would be the case on your construc- 
tion.” 'After disposing in like man- 
ner of “the opinion of those who con- 
sider the grant of the troaty-rnaldng 
power as boundless,” and completing 
his demonstration that there was no 
power whatever in the Coiistitiitiofi, 
as lie construed it, to make this piir- 
cliase, lie, witli more good sense than 
consistency, concludes*. “I confess, 
tlien, I think it important, in tlie pres- 
ent case, to set an exainple against 
liroad construction, by ajipcaling for 
new power to the peoiile. If^ how- 
ever, our friends shall think differ- 
ently, cert'.ainly I shall accjuiesce with 
satisfadion ; confiding, that the good 
sense of our country will collect the 
evil of eonstriietion when it shall 
produce ill efiects.” 

When, in 1811, the Territory of 
Orleans was moulded into tlie State 
of Louisiana, Mr. Josiali Quincy, a 
young and very ardent Federalist who 
then represented the city of Boston 
in the House, indulged in wliat re- 
sembled very closely a menace of 
contingent secession; and similar ful- 
minations were uttered hy sundry 
BTew England Federalists under the 
pressure of Mr, Jefferson’s Embargo 
and of the War of 1812. The famous 
hut unsavory Hartford Convention,” 
held near the close of that war, and 


® Letter xo Senator Breckinridge, Angus<> 12, For proceedings of this Convention, sco 
1803. 10 September I, 1803. # ' Ni'Zes’s .Repfeter, January 14, 1B15, 
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by wMcb the ruin of tlie Federal < 
party was completed, evinced its dis- \ 
content witli matters in general, but ' 
especially witli Democracy and the | 
War, by a resort to rhetoric which ] 
was denounced as tending to dis- i 
union, but which does not seem to ^ 
warrant the imputation. And when- < 
ever the right of secession or of nulli- j 
fication has been asserted, whether 
directly or by clear implication, in 
any part of the country, or by any 
party out of power, such assertion 
has called turtli expressions of em- ' 
phatic rebuke and dissent from other 
sections'’* and antagonistic parties. 
Mr. Webster,’® in replying to Mr. 
Hayiie of South Carolina on this 
subject, forcibly said : 

“ I understood the gentleraati to maintain, 
tliat, without revolution, without uivil com- 
motion, without rebellion, a remedy for sup- 
posed abuse and transgression of the powers 
of the General Cxovernnieiit lies in a direct 
appeal to the interference of the Btate Gov- 
ernments.” 

Ml*, llayno hero rose and said: “lie did 
not contend for the mere right of revolution, 
hut for tl]|f right of constitutional resistanoo. 
What he maintained was that, in ease of a 
plain, palpable violation of the Constitution 
hythe General Government, a State may in- 
terpose; and that this interposition is con- 
stitutional.” 

Mr. Webster resumed: — “So, Sir, 1 under- 
stood the gentleman, and am liappy to find 
that I did not misunderstand him. What he 
contends fur is, that it is constitutional to in- 
terrupt th(3 administrjition of the Constitu- 
tion itself, in the hands of those Avho are 
chosen and sworiKto administer it, by the 
direct interference, in form of law, of the 
States, in virtue of their sovereign capacity. 
The inherent right of the people to reform 
their guvernmeut, I do not deny; and they 
have anotlier right, and that is, to resist un- 

** Tlio following extract is a fair specimen of 
the i>revailiug sentiment, .at the time of the as- 
sembling of the “Hartford Convention,” of the I 
South — inchiding South Carolina — op the sub- ' 
joct of Secession : 

“Norman, uo association of inen,''«o State or 
set of Slates, has a right to withdraw itself from 
' this Union, of its own account. The same power 
that knit us together can unknit. The same 


constitutional laws, without overturning the 
government. It is no doctrine of mine 
that unconstitutional laws bind the people. 
The great question is, ‘ Whose iirerogative is 
it to decide on the constitutionality or uncon- 
stitutionality of the laws?’ On that, the 
main debate hinges. The proposition that, 
in case of a supposed violation of the Consti- 
tution by Congress, the States have a consti- 
tutional" right to interfere and annul the law 
of Congress, is the proposition of the gentle- 
man. I do not admit it. If the gentleman 
had intended no more tlian to assert the 
right of revolution for justifiable cause, he 
would have said only what all agree to. But 
I cannot conceive that there can be a mid- 
dle course het\veen submission to the lavvs, 
when regularly pronounced constitutional, 
on the one hand, and open resistance, wfiiich 
is revolution or rebellion, on tlie otlier. I 
say, the right of a State to annul a law of 
Congress cannot be maintained, but on the 
ground of the inalienable right of man to 
resist oppression ; that is to say, upon the 
ground of revolution. I admit that there is 
an ultimate violent remedy, above the Con- 
stitution and in defiance of the Constitu- 
tion, which may he resorted to when a rev- 
olution is to be Justified. But I do admit 
that, under the Constitution, and in confor- 
mity with it, tliere is any mode in whioh 
a State Government, as a member of tlie 
Union, can interfere and stop the progress 
of the general movement, by force of lier 
own law's, under any circumstances w'hat- 
ever, * * * Sir, the human mind is so con- 
stituted that the merits of both sides of a 
controversy appear very clear, and very pal- 
pable, to those w'lio respectively espouse 
them; and both sides usually grow clearer 
as the controversy advances. Soutli Caro- 
lina sees unconstitutionality in the tariff; 
she sees oppression there also ; and she sees 
danger. Pennsylvania, with a vision not less 
shai’p, looks at the same taritf, and sees no 
such thing in it ; she sees it all constitutional, 
all useful, all safe. The faith of South Car- 
olina is strengthened by opposition, and she 
now not only sees, but rennUes, that the tariff 
is palpably unconstitutional, oppressive, and 
dangerous ; but Pennsylvania, not to be be- 
hind her neighbors, and equally willing to 
strengthen her ow'ii faith by a confident as- 
severation, resolves also, and gives to every 

formality which formod the links of the Union 
is necessary to dissolve it. The majority of tho 
States w'hieh formed the Union must consent to 
the Withdrawal of any branch of it. Until that 
consent Ms been obtained, any attempt to dissolve the 
'* Union, or disirad the efficacy of its taios, is trha- 
SON — treason to all intents and purposes."— Eich' 
monfLEnquirer, November 1, 181.4. 

Ifebato on Poot’s resolutions, January 26, 
1830.- 
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warm affirmative of®South Carolina a plain, 
downright, Pennsylvania negative. South 
Carolina, to show the strength and unity of 
her opinion, brings her assembly to a una- 
nimity, within seven voices; Pennsylvania, 
not to be outdone in this respect any more 
than in others, reduces her dissentient frac- 
tion to a single vote. Now, Sir, again I ask 
the gentleman, 'What is to be done?: Aa-e 
these States both right? If not, which is in 
the wrong ? or, rather, which has the best ■ 
right to decide? And if he, and if I, are not 
to know what the Constitution means, and 
what it is, till those two State Legislatures, 
and the twenty -two others, shall agree in its 
consti’uction, what have we sworn to when 
we have sworn to maintain it? I was forci- 
bly struck, Sir, with one retleetiou, as the 
gentleman went on in his speech. Ho 
quoted Mr. Madison’s resolutions’’ to prove 
that a State may interfere, in a case of 
deliberate, i)alpable, and dangerous exercise 
of a power not granted. The honorable 
member supposes the tariff law to be such 
an exercise oi‘ power ; and that, consequent- 
ly. a case has arisen in winch the State may, 
if it see fit, interfere by its owui huv. Now 
it so happens, nevertheless, that Mr. Madi- 
son deems this same tariff law ipiite consti- 
lutional! Instead of a, clear and palpalde 
violation, it is, in his Judgment, no violation 
at all. So that, while they use his authority 
for a hypothetical case, tliey reject it in the 
very ease before them. All this, Sir, shows 
the inherent futility — I had almost used a 
stronger word — of conceding this power of 
interference to tlie States, and then attempt- 
ing to secure it from abuse by imposing 
qualifications of Avhicli the States themselves 
are to judge. One of tw'o things is true: 
either the laws of the Union are beyond the 
discretion and beyond the control of the 
States; or else w^e liave no constitution of 
General Government, and are thrust back 
again to the days of the Confederation.” 

In Iris brief speech, which closed 
that debate, and llnished the doctrine 
of lllullification, Mr. "Webster said : 

“ Sir, if I were to concede to the gentle- 
man his principal jiroposition, namely, that 
the Constitution is a compact between 
States, the question Avonld still be, What 
provision is made in this compact to settle 
points of dispnlod construction, or contested 
power, that shall come into controversy? 
And this question would still he answered, 
and conclusively answered, by the Constitu- 
tion itself. While the gentleman is contend- 
ing against construction, he himself is sea- 
ting up the most dangerous and loose con- 
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struction. The Constitution declares that, 
the laws of Gongr^s passed in purmmice of 
the Constitution shall he the supreme law of 
the land. No construction is necessary 
here. It declares also, witli equal plaluiio.s 3 
and precision, that the judicial ptower of the 
United States shall extend to every case aru- 
ing binder the laws of Congress. This needs 
no Gonsti’uction. Here is a law, then, which 
is declared to bo supreme ; and here is a 
power established, which is to interpret that 
law. Now, Sir, how has the j|entlemaii met 
this? Suppose the Constitution to ho a 
compact, yet here are its terms ; and how 
does the gentleman get rid of tlicin ? lie 
cannot argue the seed of the hand, nor the 
words out of 'the instruinoiit. Hero they 
are ; what answer does ho give to them ? 
None in the world. Sir, e.xcopt, that the 
effect of this would be to place the States in 
a condition of inferiority; and that it rosults 
from the very nature of things, there being 
no superior, that the ])arlies must be their ■*' 
own judges! Thus chwely and c<.)gently 
dues tlie honorable gentleman reason on the 
words of the Constitution! The gentleman 
says, if there be sucli a pow'er of final deci- 
sion ill the General Government, he aslcs 
for the grant of that power. Well, Sir, I 
show -him the grant. I turn liiiii to tlie 
very words. I show him that tlio laws of 
Oongress are made supreme; and that the 
judicial power extends, by express words, to 
the interpretation of these hiws. Instead of 
answering this, he retreats into the gcnox’al # 
rellection, that it must result ,/Vo/a the na- 
ture of things., that the States, being parties, 
must judge for themselves. 

“ I have admitted, tliat, if the Constitution 
wore to be considered as the creature of the 
State governments, it miglit bo modified, in- 
terpreted, or construed according to their 
leasure. But, even in that case, it would 
e necessary that they sliould agree. One 
alone could not interpret it conclusively; 
one alone could not construe it ; one alone 
could not modify it. Yet the gentleman’s 
doctrine is, that Carolina alone may con- 
strue and interpret that compact, which 
equally binds all, and gives equal rights to 
all. 

“ So, then, Sir, even supposing the Con- 
stitution to bo a compact between the States, 
the gentleman’s doctrine, nevertheless, is 
not maintainable ; because first, the General 
Government is not a party to the compact, 
but a gme,rrm.eat establislied by it, and 
vested by it with the powers of trying and 
deciding doubtful questions; and, secondly, 
hecanse, if the Constitution bci* regarded as a 
compact, - not one State only, hut nil the 
States, are parties to that compact, axul one 
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can have no right to fix npon it her oim 
peculiar construction.” 


Andkew Jackson and John 0. 
Calhoun — two of tlie most remarka- 
kle men eyer produced iu tins or any 
other country — were destined to lead 
the rival forces by wlii(ih tlic ]!>I unifi- 
cation issue was finally brought to a 
practical conclusion. Though they 
became and died fierce antagonists, 
and even bitter personral enemies, 
their res})ectivG characters and careers 
exhibited many points of resemblance. 
Each was of that “ Scoteh-Irish” 
Presbyterian stock with wliicli Crom- 
well repeo]Jed the north of Ireland 
from Scotland, after having all but 
exterminated its original Celtic and 
Catholic inhabitants, who resisted' 
and defied his authority. That 
Scotch-Irish blood to this day evinces 
■ sometliing of the Crom^vell^an ener- 
gy, courage, and sturdiness. Each ] 
^ was of Revolutionary Whig antece- 
dents — Jackson, though hut thirteen 
years of age, having been in arms for 
the patriotic cause in ITSO ; his hro- 
thcr Hugh liaviiig died in tlio service 
the preceding year. Andrew (then 
but fourteen), with his brother Ro- 
l)ert, was taken prisoner by tlie Brit- 
ish in 1781, and wounded in the head 
and arm while a captive, for refusing 
to clean his ca])toris hoots. His bro- 
ther was, I’or a like offense, knocked 
down and disabled. John C. Cal- 
houn was only born in the last j^ear 
of the Revohitionary War; but his 
fatlior, Patrick Callioiin, was an 
ardent and active "Whig throughout 
the struggle. Each was early' left 
fatherless — A^^i-drew Jackson’s father 
having died befiure his illustrious son 

’^“Ei'UovY-eitizetis of my native jS'fefe/”— 
'appealiag to South Oaroliuians ia his Prodama- 


was born ; while thb father of John 
C. Calhoun died when his son 'was 
still in his early teens. Each was by 
birth a South Carolinian ; for, though 
General Jackson’s birth-place is 
claimed hy his biographers for Horth 
Carolina, he exjwessly asserted South 
Carolina’* to be his native State, in 
the most important and memorable 
document to which his name is ap- 
pended, and which flowed not merely 
from liis pen, but from his heart. 
Each was of the original Anti-Feder- 
al, strict-constrnction school in our 
politics — Calhoun’s ffttlier having ve- 
hemently opposed the adoption of 
the Federal Constitution ; while Jack- 
son, entering Congress as the sole re- 
presentative of the newly admitted 
State of Tennessee (December 5, 
1706), voted in a minority of twelve 
against the address tendering to Gen- 
eral Washington, on his retirement 
from the Presidency, a respectful ex- 
pression of the profound admiration 
and gratitude wherewith his Avliole 
public career was regarded by Con- 
gress and the country. General 
Jackson was not merely an extreme 
Republican of the Jeffersonian State- 
Rights Scliool ; he was understood to 
side with Colonel Hayne at the time 
of Ms great debate on Nullification 
with Mr. Webster. Each entered 
Congress before attaining his thirti- 
eth year, having already taken a con- 
spicuous part in jmblic affairs. Each. 
%vas first chosen to the House, hut 
served later and longer in the Senate. 
Each was a slaveholder through most 
of his career, always found on the 
side of Slavery in any controversy 
affecting its claims or interests during 
kis public life; and neither emanci- 

tion against the Hulliflers, Dec. 11, l.a,')2. Ho 
caa Lardlj have beea mistaken on this head. 
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pated Ills slayes by liis will. Eacb 
became, for tbe first time, a candidate 
for tbe Presidency in 1824, when 
each counted witli confidence on tbe 
powerful support of Pennsylvania. 
Wlieii that State, tbrougbber leading 
politicians, decided to support Jack- 
son, Calboun fell out of the race, but 
was made Yice-President mthout 
serious opposition; General Jackson 
receiving a plurality of the electoral 
votes for President, but faibng of 
success in the House. In 1828, their 
names v/ere placed on the same 
ticket, and they were triumphantly 
elected President and Yice-Presi- 
dent respectively, receiving more 
than two-thirds of the electoral votes, 
inclndiug those of every State south 
of tlie Potomac. This is the only 
instance wherein the President and 
Yice-Presideiit were both chosen from 
those distinctively known as Slave 
States ; though Pew York was nom- 
inally and legally a Slave State when 
her Aaron Burr, George Clinton, and 
Daniel D. Tompkins were each chosen 
Yice-President with the last three 
Yirgiiiian Presidents respectively. 
Alike tall in stature, spare in frame, 
erect in carriage, austere in morals, 
imperious in temper, of dauntless 
courage, and inflexible will, Jackson 
and Calhoun were each fitted hy na- 
ture to direct, to gov^ern, and to 
mould feebler men to his ends ; but 
they were not fitted to coalesce and 
work harmoniously together. They 
had hardly become the accepted 
chiefs of tlie same great, predominant 
party, before they quarreled; and 
their fend, never healed, exerted a 
signal and baneful influence on the 
future of their country. f 

The Protective Policy, though its 


earliest conspicuous champion in our 
national councils was Alexander 
Hamilton, General ’Washington’s 
Secretary of the Treasury, came, at 
a later day, to be mainly championed 
by Pepiiblicans, The great mer- 
chants Avere leading Federalists ; the 
great sea-ports were mainly Federal 
strongholds; the seaboard was in 
good part Federal: it yearned for 
extensive and ever-expandiiig com- 
merce, and mistakenly, but naturally, 
regarded the fostering of Home 
Haiinfactures as hostile to the con- 
summation it desired. Hr. Jeffer- 
son’s Embargo had home with gf, eat 
severity upon tlie mercantile class, 
inciting a dislike to all niamier of 
commercial restrictions. The inte- 
rior, on the other hand, was prepon- 
derantly Pepiihlican, and early com- 
prehended the advantage of a more 
symmetrical developinent, a wider 
diversification, of our N ational Indus- 
try, through the legifdative encou- 
ragement of Home ManiifactureB. 
The Messages of all the Kepiiblican 
Presidents, down to and including 
General Jackson, recognize and 
affirm the wisdom, beneficence, and 
constitutionality of Protective legis- 
lation. The preamble to the first 
tariff act passed hy Congress under 
the Federal Constitution explicitly 
affirms the proprie^ of lev^ying im- 
posts, among other ends, “for the 
protection of Domestic' Manufac- 
tures.” Mr. Jefferson, in his Aiiiiiial 
Message of December 14, 1806, after 
announcing that there is a prospect 
of an early surplus of Federal reA’^e- 
nue over expenditure, proceeds : 

“ The^question, therefore, now comes for- 
ward-^ to Avhat other objects shall these 
surpluses he appropriated, and the whole 
surplus of impost, after the entire disohargo 
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of the puI)lio debt, and dining those inter- 
vals vvlicii the j)ur[)oses of war shall not call 
for tliem i! iihall we mjipresn the impost and 
(jhc thut adeaiituye to foniijn over domestie 
mumnfaet'iiTfis? On a few articles of more 
general and iiecessiiry use, the suppression, 
in due season, will doubtless be right ; hut 
the great mass of the articles on which im- 
post is [laid is foreign luxuries, purchased by 
those only who are rich enough to alford 
themselves the use of them. Their patriot- 
isiii would certainly ])rel'er its continuance 
and aiiplic-iition to tlie great purjjoses of the 
jmhlio education, roads, rivers, canals, and 
such otlier ohjects of ])ublic improvement as 
it may ho tlmuglit proper to add to the eon- 
sfitiitio/ial orinmerarion of federal powers. 
By these o[)crations, new channels of com- 
munication will be opened between the 
States; the lines of separation wdll disap- 
poai;; their interests will be identilied, und 
their Union cemented by new and indissolu- 
ble ties.” 

“Education is Imre placed among the arti- 
cles of [uiblic care, not that it would be pro- 
posed ro talic it.s ordinary lirmiches out of 
the Iiauds of [)rivate enterprise, Avhich man- 
ages hO imudi better all the concerns to 
wlfudi it is ecpial ; but a public institution 
can alone supply those sciences whicli, 
though rarely (iallod for, are yet necessary 
to eoiiijikitti the circle, all the parts of which 
contribute to tlic improvement of the coun- 
try, and some of tliem to it.s preservation. 
T’iie subject is now proposed for the consid- 
eration of Congress, because, if approved, by 
the time the Btalc Legislatures sliall have 
(Iclihorated on this exltMisiou of the federal 
trusts, and the laws shall l»e passed, and 
other arrangements made for their execu- 
tion, the necessary funds will be on hand 
and witliour, employment. 1 sujipose an 
amendnuiut to the Constitution, by consent 
of the Mtiitos, neoe-ssary, because the objects 
now roconmicndcd are not among tliose enu- 
merate<I in the Constitution, and to which 
it itoriiiiis the public moneys to he applied.” 

.Mr. .] eilerson, it will be seen, sug- 
gests nil nineiidnfent to tlie Constitu- 
tion, to gi\ni Congress power to raise 
and appropriate inonej to tbe “great 
pnrpo>e,s of ediumtion, roads, rivers, 
canals,” etc. ; but bo ludraj s no sns- 
pieion tluit tbe incidental Trotec- 
tlun tlicn mtnies.sedlj ciijovcd by onr 
lloTue Mimuiucturi.'s was given, in 
dfciiaucB 'of ‘‘ilic Constitution as it 
Ib.” On tbe (a.tntrary, an enlarge- 
* ment of lederal power was suggested 

)$ . ■ 


by bim with reference to new objects, 
not to those already provided for, 
Had tAese required snob enlargement, 
tlie duties should have been repealed 
or reduced at once, to be reim- 
posed whenever Congress should be 
clothed with the requisite constitu- 
tional power. 

. Henkt Olay entered Congress 
under Jeflerson, in 1806, and was 
an earnest, thorough, enlightened 
Proteetioiiist from the start. Mr. 
Calhoun first took his seat in 1811, 
when the question of .w^ar with Gi’eat 
Britain dw^arfed all others ; and his 
zealous eflbrts, together with those 
of Clay, Felix Grundy, and other 
ardent young Hepublicans, finally 
overbore the reluctance of Madison 
and his more sedate' councilors, and 
secured .a Declaration of War on the 
18th of June, 1812. At the close of 
that w’^ar, a revision of the existing 
Tariff W'as imperatively required ; 
and no man did more than John 0. 
Calhoun — ^then, for his last term, a 
leading member of tbe Honse^ — to 
secure the efficient Protection of 
Home Mamifaeturers, but especially , 
of the Cotton Manufecture, by the 
Tariff of 1816 ; which Massachusetts, 
and most of New^ England, opposed, 
precisely because it was Protective, 
and therefore, in the sliort-sighted 
view, hostile to the interests of Com- 
merce and Havigation. Internal Im- 
provements, and all other features of 
wdiat was termed 4he National in 
contradistinction to tbe Eadical or 
striet-constructioii theory of tlio na- 
ture and functions of onr Federal 
Government, found in Mr. Calboun 
.%nd bis jDersomSl adherents their 
most thorough-going champicins : and 
South Cai’olma wms, about 1 S20, the 
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arena of a stirring conflict between 
lier ‘"^rational” school of politicians, 
headed by ■ Calhoun and McDuffie, 
and the “ Radicals,” whose chief was 
William H. Crawford, of Georgia, 
Repeated duels between Mr. McDuffie 
and Colonel W illiam Cnming, of Geor- 
gia, ill one of which McDuffie was se- 
verely wounded, were among the in- 
cidents of this controversy. Yet but 
few years elapsed before Mr. Calhoun 
and liis trusty henchman, McDuf- 
fie, appeared in the novel character 
of champions of “ State Rights,” and 
relentless antagonists of Protection, 
and all the “ Rational” projects they 
had hitherto supported ! Mr. Callioiin 
attempted, some years afterward, to 
reconcile this flagrant inconsistency ; 
but it was like “ arguing tlie seal off 
the bond” — a feat to which the siih- 
tlest powers of* casidstry are utterly 
inade{piate. He did prove, hoAvev- 
er, that his change did not follow, 
blit preceded, Ids cpiarrel with Gen- 
eral Jackson — Ids original, though 
then unacknowledged, demonstration 
againstProtection as unconstitutional , 
and in favor of Rullificatioii as a re- 
served right of each State, having 
been embodied in an elaborate docu- 
ment known as “ The South Carolina 
Exposition*” adopted and put forth 
by the Legislature of his State near 
the close of 1828. The doctrines | 
therein affirmed were those propound- 
ed by ITayne and refuted hy Webster 
.in the great debate already noticed. 

The Tariff of 1828— the highest 
and most prot<3ctive ever adopted in 
this country — was passed by a Jack-. 
Bon Congress, of uddcli Yan Buren, 
Silas Wright, and the Jacksonian 
leaders in Pennsylvania auj^ Ohio, 
were master-spirits. ' It was opposed 
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hy most of the memhers from the Cot- 
ton States, and hy a majority of tlioso 
from New England — some provisions' 
having been engrafted upon it with tlie 
alleged purpose and the certain effect 
of making it obnoxious to Massachu- 
setts and the States whicli, on either 
side, adjoined her. On tlie other 
hand, the memhers from the Middle 
and Western Tree States, witlsout 
distinction of party, siipporii'd it al- 
most unaifimoiisly. This Tariff ijji- 
posed high duties on Iron, lead, 
Hemp, Woo], and other bulky sta- 
ples, and was very generally popular. 
Under it, the industry of tli e "Free, 
States, regarded as a whole, was 
more productive, more prosperous, 
better rewarded, than ever before, 
and tlie country exhibited a rapid 
growtli in wealth, intelligence, and 
general comfort. 

The South— tliat is, tlie cotton- 
growing region — for Louisiana, 
through her sugar-plantiug interest, 
sustained the Protective jiolicy, and 
sliared in tlie prosperity thence result- 
ing — now velieniently opposed, the 
Tariff, declaring herself thereby 
plundered and impoverished. There 
is no evidence that her condition waa 
less favorable, her people less com- 
fortable, than they had been; but 
the contrast between the thrift, pro- 
gress, and activity of the Free States, 
and the stagnation, the inertia, the 
poverty, of the cotton region, was 
very striking. And, as flie South 
was gradually unlearning Ikt Jfevo- 
lutionary princijiles, and adopting 
instead tlie dogma tluit Slavciy is 
essentially right and benelhamt, she 
oouldi not now be induced to ap]>re- 
hend, nor oven to consider, the real 
cause of her cr)m];)arativc wretched- 
ness; though she was more than onefe 
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kindly and delicately reminded of it. 
Ml’, George M. Dallas,’® of Pennsyl- 
vania — a life-long Democrat and 
anti-Abolitionist, cautions, conserva- 
tive, conciliatory — replying to one of 
Mr, Ilayne’s eloquent and lugh- 
■WTOuglit portrayals of the miserable 
state to 'which the South and her in- 
dustry had been reduced by the Pro- 
tective policy, forcibly and truthfully 
said : 

“ What, Sir, is the cause of Southern dis- 
IJas any gentlomau yet ventured to 
designate it? 1 am neither willing nor 
oonipoteiit to flatter. To praise the lionora- 
hle Senator from South Carolina would be 
‘ To add perfume to the violet — 

* Wasteful and ridiculous excess.’ 

But, if 'he has failed to discover the source 
of the evils he deplores, who can unfold it? 
Amid the warm and indiscriininating denun- 
ciations witli which he has assailed the 
policy of protecting domestic manufactures 
and native produce, he franlcly avows that 
ho would not ‘deny that there are other 
causes, besides the TarilF, Avhich have con- 
tributed to produce the evils wdiich lie has 
depicted.’ What are those ‘ other causes ?’ 
In what ])ro])ortiou have they acted? IIow 
inutdi of this dark shadowing is ascribahlo to 
eaoA) singly, and to all in combination? 
WonW thcTurilfhe at all felt or denounced, 
if those other causes were not in operation? 
Would not, in fact, its inilucnce, ihs diBciimi- 
natioiKs, its incipiulities, its oppressions, but 
for those ‘other euiises,’ be sJiaken, by the 
dastU'lty. energy, and e.Khaiistless siiirit of 
the South, as ‘■dew-drops from the lion’s 
mane?’ These inepuries must be satisfac- 
torily answered before wc can bo justly 
re(]uii’ed to legislate away an entire system. 
If it lie the root of all evil, let it be exposed 
and dciijolifihed. If ihs poisonous exhalations- 
be but ])arri:il, let us pi;e.sDrvo such portions 
a.s as'c inuoxiou.s. If, as the luminary of 
(lay. it he jiureiuid salutary in itself^ let us 
not wisli it extinguished, because of the 
shadows, eloud.s, and (hirknoss, which ob- 
Eciire its hrigiitiiess, or imjiede its vivifying 
power. 

“I'hiib ‘oilier eauscs’ still, Mr. President, 
for Siiiithern disti'o.'js, do exist, cannot he 
doubted. Tlicy combiiio with the one I 
have indicated, and avo eiiuiilly ■uneouneoted 
with the numutfictiiring policy,, On’S of 
the-e it is pticuliarly painful to advoBt to; 
ami wln-n I mention it, I beg honorable 


Senators not to suppose that I do it in the 
spirit of taunt, of reproach, or of idle de- 
clamation. Eegarding it as a misfortune 
merely, not as a fault — as a disease inherited, 
not incurred — ^perhaps to he alleviated, hut 
not eradicated — I should feel self-condemned 
were I to treat it other than as an existing 
fact, whose merit or demerit, apart from the 
question under debate, is shielded from 
commentary by the highest and most just 
considerations. I refer, Sir, to the character 
of Southern labor, in itself, and in its in- 
fluence on others. Incapable of adaptation 
to the ever-varying changes of human socie- 
ty and existence, it retains the coimiiunities 
in which it is established, in a condition of 
appai’ent and comparative inertness. The 
lights of Science and the improvements of 
Art, which vivify and accelerate elsewhere, 
cannot penetrate, or if they do, penetrate 
with dilatory inefflbiency, among its opera- 
tives. They are not merely instinctive and 
Iiassive. While the intellectual industry of 
other parts of this country springs elastically 
forward at every fresh impulse, and manual 
labor is x^ropelled and redoubled by count- 
less inventions, machines, and contrivances, 
instantly understood and at once exercised, 
the South remains stationary, inaccessible to 
such encouraging and invigorating aids. 
Nor is it possible to be wholly blind to the 
moral effect of this species of labor upon 
those freemen among whom it exists. A 
disrelish for liumble and hardy occupation ; 
a pride adver.se to drudgery aud toil ; a 
dread that to partake in the employments 
allotted to color may be accompanied also 
by its degradation, are natural and inevita- 
ble. The high and lofty qualities which, in 
other scenes and for other purposes, chai’ac- 
terize and adorn our Southern brethren, are 
fatal to the enduring patience, the corporal 
exertion, and the painstaking simplicity, by 
■wdiich only a successful yeomanry can be 
formed. When, in fact, Sir, the Senator 
froni South Carolina a3sert.s that ‘ Slaves are 
too improvident, too incapable of tliat mi- 
nute, constant, delicate attention, and that 
persevering industry whi(;h are essential to 
manufacturing establishments,’ he himself 
admits the defect in Soutliern lahoi’, by 
which the progress of Ids favorite section 
must be retarded. He admits an Inability 
to keep pace with the rc.st of the (vorld. He 
admits an inherent weakne.s.s; a weakness 
rieither engendiired nor aggravated by tho 
TaritF — which, as societies avo now consti- 
tuted and directed, mu.st drag in the real*, 
and be distanced in tlie conimou race.” 


SoutlqOarolina did not Heed tHese 

Speech in the Senate, February 2Y, 1832, 
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gentle admonitions. The convictions 
of her leading men were, doubtless, 
Pro-Slavery ■ and Anti-Tariff ; hnt 
their aspirations and exasperations 
likewise tended to confirm them in 
the course on whieh tliey had resolved 
and entered. General Jackson and 
Mr. Calhoun had become estranged 
and hostile not long after their joint 
election as President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, in 1838. Mr. Galhonn’s san- 
guine hopes of succeeding to the 
Presidency had been blasted. Mr. 
Van Buren supplanted him as Vice- 
President in 1833, sharing in Jack- 
son’s second and most decided 
triumph. And, though the Tariff of 
1838 had been essentially modified 
during the ];)receding session of Con- 
gress, South Carolina proceeded, di- 
rectly after tJirowing away her vote 
in tlie election of 1833, to call a Con- 
vention of her people, which met at 
her Capitol on the Ihtli of Novem- 
ber. That Convention was composed 
of her leading politicians of tlie Cal- 
houn school, with the heads of her 
great families, forming, a respectable 
and dignified asseml)lage. The net 
result of its labors was an Ordinance 
of Nnllilication, drafted by a grand 
Committee of twenty-one, and adopt- 
ed with entire unanimity. By its 
terms, the existing Tariff was form- 
ally pronounced “ mill, void, and no 
law, nor binding on this State, its 
officers, or citizens,” and the duties 
on imports ini})osed by that law were 
fi)rbidden to be jiaid within the State 
of South Carolina after the 1st day 
of February ensuing. The Ordinance 
contom plated an. act of the Legisla- 
ture nnllifying the Tariff as afore- 
said ; and prescribed that no appesi 
to the Supreme Court of the IJiiited 


States against the validity of said 
act should he permitted ; no copy of 
the proceedings should he taken for 
the pm*pose of making such appeal ; 
and any attempt to appeal to the Ju- 
diciary of the ITnited States from any 
decision of a State court affirming and 
upholding this Ordinance, should he 
“ dealt with as for a contempt of the 
coimt” thus upholding iuul iiiErming. 
Every office-holder of tlic Btiitc, and 
“every juror” was required ex])r(‘ss]y 
to swear to obey this Ordinal ux'., and 
all legislative acts based tlic'rcon. 
Should the Federal CTOVornmont un- 
dertake to enforce the law thus n ulli- 
fied, or ill any manner to liarass or’ 
ohstriict tlie foreign commerce of the 
State, South Carolina should tliere- 
npon consider herself no longer a 
memher of the Federal Union : 

“Tlio peo])1ei of this State will tiioatieforth 
hold theinselvo.'^ ahsolvt-d Ironi all I'lirther 
oldigatioii to iiiaintii'm or jiresorve tliuir poli- 
tical coriiiectio!) willitlio ]i(-o|)]o oftlio otliei* 
States, and will forlhwilli jirocetal to tti’gfin- 
ize a separate f?ov('rniiieiit, and do all other 
acta and thin^r.s wliicli sovereign usid inde- 
pendent States i\iay of riyht do.” 

Thus was Nullification” embodied 
in an Ordinance preparatory to its 
reduction to practice. The Legisla- 
ture, in which tlie Nnllifiers were an 
overwhelming majority, elected Mr. 
"Webster’s luckless antagonist, Uoherfc 
Y. Hayne, Governor of the State ; 
and the Govern oni, in his Message, 
thoroughly indorsed tlie action oftlio 
nullifying Convention, whereof he 
had been a memher. 

“ I recognize,” said he, ‘hio allegiaiico ns 
aramoiint to that ivluch the citizens of 
outh Oaroiimi owe to tlio HUde of their 
birth or their adoption. J iicre puMicl.v 
declare, and wish it to be distiucUy iiuder- 
stoodj’that I shall hold uiysidt Itound. hyjh© 
highest of all obligations, to curry uito 
efteet, not only the Ordinance of the Con- 
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yention, "but every act of the Legislature, 
and every judgment of our own courts, the 
enforcement of which may devolve upon the 
executive. I claim no right to revise their 
acts. It will be my duty to execute them ; 
and that duty I mean, to the utmost of my 
power, faithfully to perform,” 

He proceeded : 

“ If the sacred soil of Carolina should he 
polluted by the footsteps of au invader, or 
be stained with the blood of her citizens, 
shed in her defense, I trust in Almighty God 
that no son of hers, native or ado[)ted, who 
has been nourished at her bosom, or been 
cherished by her bonnty, will be found rais- 
ing a parricidal arm against'’our common 
mother. And even should she stand Auoins 
in this great struggle for constirutional 
libei'ty, encompassed by her enemies, that 
there will not be founc], in the wide limits 
of tlm State, one recreant son who will not 
"ily to the rescue, and be ready to lay down 
his life in her defense. South Carolina can- 
not be drawn down from the proud emi- 
nence on winch she has now placed herself, 
except by the hands of her own children. 
Give her but a fair field, and she asks no 
more. Should slie succeed, hers will he 
glory enough to have led the way in the 
noble work of kisfokm. And if, after mak- 
ing these efforts due to her own honor*, and 
the greatness of the cause, she is destined 
utterly to fail, the hitter fruits of that failure, 
not to herself alone, but to the entire South, 
nay, to the whole Union, will attest her vir- 
tue.'*’ 

Tlie Legislature proceeded to pass 
tlie acts requisite to give practical 
effect to tlie Ordinance, and the Gov- 
ernor to accept the services of volun- 
teers, who were not mustered into 
service, hut directed to hold them- 
selves ill readiness for action at a 
moment’s notice. Hr. Calhoun re- 
signed the Yiee-Ei’esidenej when he 
had three months still to ser\*e, and 
was chosen to the Senate to fill the 
seat vacated hj hlr. Hayne’s accept- 
ance of the governor, ship. Leaving 
his State foamitig and surging with 
jireparations fur war, Mr. Calhoun, 
in Decemher, calmly proceeded to 
Wasliington, whore he took his seat 
in the Senate, and swore afresh to 


maintain the Constitution, as if un- 
conscious of the tempest he had ex- 
cited, and wliich was now preparing 
to burst upon his head. 

General Jackson had already^® 
made provision for the threatened 
emergency. Ordering General Scott 
to proceed to Charleston for the pur- 
pose of “ superintending the safety 
of the ports of the United States in 
that vicinity,” and making the requi- 
site disposition of the slender military 
and naval forces at his command, the 
President sent confidential orders to 
the Collector for the port of Charles- 
ton, whereof the following extract 
sufiiciently indicates the character 
and purpose : 

“Upon tlie supposition that themeasuresof 
the Oonvention, or the acts of the Legislature 
may consist, in part, at least, in declaring 
the laws of the United States imposing 
duties unconstitutional, and null and void, 
and in forbidding their execution, and the 
collection of the duties within the State of 
Soxith Carolina, you will, immediately after 
it shall be formally announced, resort to all 
the means provided by tiie laws, and partic- 
ularly by the act of the 2d of March, 1799, 
to counteract the measures which may be 
adopted to give elfect to that declaration. 

“For this purpose, you will consider 
yourself anthorized' to employ the revenue 
cutters which may be within your district, 
and provide as many boats and employ as 
many inspectors as may be necessary for the 
execution of the law, and for the purposes 
of the act already referred to. You will, 
moreover, cause a sufficient number of offi- 
cers of cutters aud inspectors to be placed 
on board, and in charge of every vessel 
arriving from a foreign port or place, with 
goods, wares, or merchandise, as soon as 
practicable after her first coming within 
your district, and direct them to anchor Ixer 
in some safe [ilace witliiii the liaihor, where 
she may bo secure from any act of violence, 
and from any unauthorized attempt to dis- 
charge her cargo helbre a comi)lianoc with 
the laws ; and tiiey will remain on board of 
her at such place until the reports aud en- 
tries required by law* shall be made, botli of 
vessel and cargo, and tlie duties paid, or 
Secured to be paid, to your satisfaction, and 
until the regular permit shall bo granted for 
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landing the cargo ; and it will he your duty 
against any forcible attempt, to retain and 
delend the custody of the said vessel, by the 
officers of the customs, inspectors, 
and onicers of the cutters, until the requisi- 
tions oi the law shall befully complied with; 
and, in case of any attempt to remove her 
or her cargo from the custody of the officers 
of the custoing, by tlie form of legal process 
Irom btate tribunals, you will not yield the 
custody to such attempt, but will consult 
the law officer of the district, and employ 
such means as, under the particular circum- 
stances, you may legally do, to resist such 
process, and prevent the removal of the 
vessel and cargo. 

“bhonld the entry of such vessel and 
cargo not be completed, and the duties paid, 
or .secured to he paid, by bond or bonds, 
with sureties to your satisfaction, within the 
time limited by law, you will, at the expira- 
tion of tliat time, take possession of tlie car- 
go, and land and store the same at Castle 
linckney, or some other safe place, and, in 
due time, if the duties are not paid, sell the 
same, according to the direction of the ofith 
section ot tlie act of the 2d of Marcli, 1799 ; 

. and you are authorized to provide siioh 
stores as may ho necessary for that imriiose.” 

T. lie contrast between tlie spirit 
evinced in tliese instructions, and 
that exhibited by (xoneral tTackson’s 
successor, on the occurrence of a simi- 
lar outbreak at Oliarleston twenty- 
eight years later, is very striking. 

Congress reconvened on the 3d of 
December ; bnt the ■ President’s Mes- 
sage, delivered on the following day, 
made no allusion to the impending 
peril of civil convulsion and war. 
One week later, however, the country 
was electrified by the appearance of 
the famous Proclamation, wherein 
the President’s stern resolve to crush 
Nullification as Treason was fully 
manifested. And, though this docu- 
ment received its final fashion and 
polish from the pen of the able and 
eminent Edward Livingston, who 
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President’s own, and that he insisted 
througliout on expressing and enforc- 
ing his own sentiments and convic- 
tions. The language may in ]iart bo 
Livingston’s; the positions puid the 
principles are wholly Jackson’s ; and 
their condemnation of the Callmim 
or South Carolina theory of the 
nature, genius, and limitations oi’ our 
Federal pact, are as decided and 
sweeping as any ever projioiindcd ly 
Hamilton, b _7 Harslial], or liy IV'ch- 
ster himself. 

After reciting the purjiort and 
effect of the South Carolina Ordi- 
nance, (xeneral J ackson proceeds, : 

The Ordinance is fuunded, not on the 
indefeasible right of resisting acts wfiich are 
plainly uncouHtitutloiial and too oppressive 
to be endured; but on the .striingc position 
that any one State%iiay not only declare an 
act of CJotigress void, but prohibit its ex('cu- 
tiun ; that tliey may do this consistently 
with the Coiistitutioii ; that the true con- 
struction of that instrument permits a , State 
to retain its p1a<-o iu the Union, aiul yet he 
hound liy no Ollier of its laws tliaii those it 
may choose to consider ns couptitiitional! 
it is true, tliey add that, to Justify this abro- 
gation of a law, it must be palpably con- 
trary to the Constilutioii ; but it is evident 
that, to give tlie right of resisting laws of 
that description, coujilcd with the uiicuii- 
trollod right to decide wliut laws deserve 
that eh.aracter, is to give the jiower of resist- 
ing all laws. For, as, by this theory, there 
is no .appeal, the reasons alleged by fho 
Btate, good or had. iiiiist [irovail. If it should 
he said th.at ])Ublic opinion is a suflicient 
check against the abuse of this power, it 
may be asked wliy it is not dcenied a sntli- 
cient guard against the jiassage of an uncon- 
stitutional act by (JonL?i'e^s. There is, how- 
ever, a restraint in this last case, wliick 
makes the as'inuu'd ])o\ver of a Btate more 
indefensible, and which does not evist in the 
other. There are two icppiails iVoiu an uu- 
constitutioual act passed by (Jongress — one 
to the Judiciary, tiie olher to tlie people, and 
the States. There is no ap[>eal ii'oni the 
State decision iu theory, and the ]iraeticnl 
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superfluous -^rhen our social compact iu ex- 
press terms declares that the laws of the 
ITuited States, its Constitution, and the trea- 
ties nuule under it, are the supreme law of 
the land ; and, for greater caution, adds, 
‘that the judges in every State shall be 
hound therel»y, anything in the constitution 
or laws of any State to the contrary not- 
witlistanding.’ And it may be asserted, 
v-'ithout fear of refutation, that no federative 
goverumeut could exist without a similar 
provision. Look, for a moment, to the con- 
soqiRumes. If South Carolina considers the 
revenue laws uneonstitutional, and has a 
right to prevent their cxoentiou in the port 
of Cliarleston, tlicre would Ijc a clear con- 
stitutional olijeetioii to theil* collection iu 
every other jiort, and no revenue could be 
collected any wjioi'e; for all imposts must be 
equal. It is Jio answer to repeat, that an 
uneonstitutional linv is no law, so long as 
the 'question of legality is to be decided by 
" tlie State itself, lor every hi’w, oj>eratmg 
injiu'innsly u]jon any local interest, will be 
])Qi'liup,s thoiigiit, and certainly represented 
as, unconstitutional ; and, as has been 
shown, thei’e is no appeal. 

“.It this doctrine h,# been established at 
an earlier day, the Lbnon would have been 
dissolved in its infancy; The Excise law in 
Pennsylvauiii, the Embargo and Non-Inter- 
course law in the Eastern States, the car- 
riage- ta,x in Virginia, were all deemed un- 
constitutional, uTid were more unequal in 
their oi)c*ration than any of the laws now 
complained of; hut, fortunately, none of 
those Slates disoovercid that they had the 
right tiow claimed by South Oaroliiia. The 
war into which we were forced, to support 
the dignity of the nation and the rights of 
our citizens, might have ended in defeat and 
disgrace, instead of vi<;tory and honor, if the 
States who supposed it a ruinous and nneon- 
stitntioiial measure had thought they pos- 
sessed the right of nullifying the act hj'- 
which it was declared, and denying supplies 
for its jjroscc.ulion. llardly and unequally 
as those measures bore upon several mem- 
bers of tiio TIuif>n, to tlie Legislatures of 
noiu' did tJji.s ejlhleiTLand peaceable lumedy, 
as it is calied^ suggest itself. The discovery 
of tiiis imporlaut feature in our Oonstitntion 
Wa.s re.-<er\'<.!d fta’ the inusent day. To the 
statesmen of South Carolina belongs the in- 
vention, {tud iijion tlie citizen.s of that State 
will unfortunately i'all tlio evils of reducing 
it Lo ])ra<*.Ucc.” 

(rcneral «'Ja.okKon siimiiied np liis 
objootioijs'to ISTullilication in- tliese 
uiitimhi^xiourf terms : 

“ I considciq then, the power to annul a 


law of the United States, assumed by one 
State, inconipatible with the existence of the 
UnioTn^ contradicted expressly by the letter 
of the Gomtitution^ unauthorized by its spir- 
it^ inconsistent with every principle on ivhieh 
it ioasfoundedy and destructive of the great 
object for tohich it was formed."" 

A little farther on, he proclaimed 
his concTirrence in the “ iN^ation- 
al,” as contradistinguished from the 
“ State Eights,” theory of our Fed- 
eration, in tliese words : 

“The Constitution of the United States, 
then, forms a Government, not a league; 
and, whether it be formed by compact be- 
tween the States, or in any other manner, 
its character is the same. It is a govern- 
ment in Avhicli all the people are represent- 
ed, which acts directly on tlie people indi- 
vidually, not upon the States — they retained 
all the iiower they did not grant. But each 
State, having expressly parted with so many 
powers, as to constitute, jointly with the 
other States, a single nation, cannot, from 
that period, possess any right to secede ; be- 
cause such secession does not break a league, 
but destroys the unity of a nation, and any 
injury to that unity is not only a breach 
Avliich Avould result from the contravention 
of a compact, but it is an offense against the 
whole Union. To say that any State may 
at pthasure secede from the Union., is to say 
that the United States are not a nation, be- 
came it roould be a solecism to contend that ■■ 
any part of a nation might dissolve its eonnec* 
tion with the other parts, to their injury or 
ruin, without committing any offense. Seces- 
sion, like any other revolutionary act, may 
be morally justified by the extremity of op- 
pression ; hut to call it a constitutional right, 
is confounding the meaning of terms, and 
can only he done through gross error, or to 
deceive those who are willing to assert a 
right, but would pause before they make a 
revolution, or incur the penalties conse- 
quent on a failure.” 

The dogma of State Sovereignty, 
as contravening or limiting the 
proper ISTationality of the Eepiiblic, 
is thus squarely confronted : 

“The States severally have not retained 
their entire .sovereignty. It has been shown 
that, in bee.omiiig jiails of a nation, not mem- 
bers of a league, they surrendered many of 
tiieir essential jairts of sovereignty. The 
'right to make treaties, declare Avar, levy 
taxes, exercise exclusive judicial and legisla- 
lative powers, were all of them iunctions 
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of sovereign .power! The States, then, for 
all these- iiiiportiintimrpoaes, were no longer 
Bovereigu. The allegiance of tlaeir citi- 
zens was ti-uusl erred, in the first instance, 
to the GoA'crriinent of the United States; 
they heeaine American citizens, and owed 
obedience to the Constitution of the United 
States, and to laws made in conformity with 
the powers it vested in Congress. This 
last position has nut hoen, and cannot he, 
denied. How, then, can that State he said 
to ho sovereign and indoi)cndeiit, whose cit- 
izens owe ohedienoG to law's not made by it, 
and AS'hoKc magistrates are s\voru^(j disre- 
gard those lasvs, when they come in coullict 
with those ]tassod hy another? What sliows, 
conclusively, that tiic States cannot he Hai(l 
to have reserved an nndividod sovereignty, 
is, that they expressly coaled the right to 
pimif-h troa'^on-— not treason agaiii.st their 
separate ])(;n {-r, hut treason against the Uni- 
ted States. Treason is an olfensc against 
mvereAgiity, and sovereignty must reside with 
the power to punish It.” 

Mr. Jefferson .Davis, in one of liis 
earlier manifestoes from Ivichmond, 
saw fi.t to speak of tlie severance of 
onr Union as “tlie dissolution of a 
league.” General Jackson anticix)a- 
ted and refuted tins assumption as 
follows : 

“ How is it that the most perfect of those 
several inodes of Union shoidd now he con- 
sidered as a mere league, that may he dis- 
solved at pleasure ? It is from an ahuso of 
terras. Compact is u.sed as synonymous 
with league, altlioiigh the true term is not 
employed, because it Avonlii at once show 
the fallacy of the reasoning. It would not 
do to say that our Constitution 'was only a 
league, but it is labored to prove it a com- 
pact (which, in one sense, it is), and then to 
argue that, as a league is a compact, every 
compact between nations must, of eoui'se, 
he a league, and that, from sucli an engage- 
ment, evei-y sovereign power has a right to 
recede. UuL it has l)eeu shown that, in this 
sense, the States are nut sovereign, and that, 
even if tliey' wore, and the national eonstitu- 
tutioii had been formed by compact, there 
would be no right iit any one State to ex- 
onerate itself I'nmi its ohiigations. 

“ So obvious are the reasons wliicli forbid 
this secession, tliat it is necessary only to 
allude to them.. The Union was formed for 
the benelit of iill. It was produced by inm 
tual sacril1c.es of interests and opinioms. C.aii 
those .sacrifices he recalled? Can the States 
who miiguanimously surrendered thei^* title 
to the territories of the West, recall the 
■ 1 


grant? ’Will the inhabitants of the inland 
States agree to jiay the dutii.'s ihat may he 
imjjosed' without their assent by tlu).-;e on 
the. Atlantic or the Gulf, for their own heii- 
eflt? Shall there be a, free port in one State 
and onerous duties in another? No <mc be- 
lieves that any right cxist.s in a single State 
tb involve all the otliers in tlicse iind count- 
less other evils, c.outi’a.ry to cng.agcincnlsso]- 
emnly made. Every one must sc(i tlial; the 
other States, in self-defense, muBto]>j)ose it 
at all hazards.” 

Having thus frankly nnd \’igoT- 
oiLsly sot fortli tlte finid;miontnl prin- 
eipJes of onr political system, tkongli 
at mucli greater length, ami with a 
variety and fullness of i! hist ration, 
GeneUil Jackson jiroceeds to pro- 
claim ' 

“ That the duty imposed on mo by the 
Constitution ‘to take care that the laws bo 
faitliliilly executed’ .shall be yiorforined to 
the extent of the ])owers already vo.stcd in 
me by law, or of .such othous as the wisdom 
of Coiigiv.ss .sliall devl.se and intrust to me 
lov that purpose; and to warn the citi'/.eua 
of Sontli Carolimi, who have been deduded 
into an oiipositiou to tlie laws, of the ilnnger 
tiny will incur by ohedu-nce to the illegal 
and disorganizing Ordinance oftlie Conveu- 
tiou.” 

And 1)0 closes a most pathetic and 
eloquent appeal to the people of 
South Carolina in those luenioralile 
and stirring words : 

“ Gontempl.ato the condition of Ih.at coun- 
try of which ymi, still form an important 
part! — consider its Government, uniting in 
0 )ie bond of common iatere.st and general 
protection so many difterciit States — giving 
to all their inhabitants the proud title of 
American citizens — protecting their com- 
merce — securing their ]?(.cratnre and their 
arts- — facilitating their intenaunmunicatiou 
—defending their frontiers — and making 
their names respected in the ronolist purls 
of the earth! Consider the exti-nt of its 
territory, its increasing and happy ])o]ail!i- 
tion, its advance i)) the arts, which rcndcrlifo 
agi’eeahlo, and tlie sideiice.s which eh-vate 
the mind! See edta*atiou spn'adim.',' Ibe 
.lights of religion, hnnuuiity', and gem-nil bi- 
lormation, into ‘every cottage i-i this wide 
■•extent of onr territories and Stat.cs! Uelmld 
it as tho'a.syluni where the w'rcleln,‘d and 
the oppressed find a refuge and snpixn’t! 
Look on this picture of happiness and honor, 
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and Hay, We, too, ake citizens oe Amebioa. 
Otirolina is oiio of tliose proud States; lier 
anns luivo defended, her best blood lias 
coiuonted, this happy U'niou ! And then 
add, if you can, -without horror and re- 
morse, ‘ 'I’liis happy Union wo will dissolve 
— thiH ])icinre of ]»eace and prosperity we 
will detiice — this Iree intercourse we wdll 
internijil:. — tlieso fertile fields wo will deluge 
with hhsod — 'the protoetioii of that glorious 
liag wo rciiounoc — the very name of Ameri- 
cans we discard.’ And for wliat, mistaken 
men I for what do you throw away these 
inestimable blessings — for what would you 
exc.haugo your siuuw in tlie advantages and 
honor of the Union? .For ttie dream of a 
sepai'at(i indejmudenco — a dream interrupted 
by bloody contlicts with your ueighhor.s, and 
a vile depcndeuce on foreign power ! If 
your loc'uh'rs could succeed iu e-stablishing a 
separation, what wmiild be your situation? 
Are you united at homo? Are you free 
from the app'relieusion of civil discord, with 
all its Ibarful conscqueucos? I)o our neigh- 
horiug rep 11 bites, every day suttering some 
new rovtdutioii or contending with some 
neiv iiiHUiTection, do they excite your envy? 

‘‘ Jhit tile dictiites of a high duty oblige mo 
soletniily to announce that you cannot suc- 
ceed. Tlic* laws of the United States must 
bo executed. . 1' imvo no dhscretionary power 
on the subject — my duty is empbatically 
pronounced in the Oonstitution. Those wdio 
told yon that you migdit peaceably prevent 
their execution, deeeivetl you — they could 
not have boon deceived tbemselvcs. T'bey 
ktiow tout a I'oreible opposiliou could alone 
prevent the. e>;e(Mition of the laws, and they 
know that such (.ijtposition must be repelled. 
Their otticct is disunion : he not deceived 
by iiiuiics. Disunion, by armed force, is 
tmimi. Are you really ready to incur its 
guilt? if you tire, on the beads of the insti- 
gat(,)rs (,)f the act be the dreadful conse- 
quences — on tlieir hcaids bo the dishonor; 
but cm yours may fall tlie puiiishmeiit — on 
your unliappy tState will inevitably fall all 
the evils of tluj coutlict you force upon the 
Goveriimonr of yotcr country. It cannot 
accede to tiie nuid project of di.sunion, of 
wlii('h you Acoiiid bo the first victims — its 
fii'.-Jt Jnfigi.'-trabt oannot, if he would, avtfid 
the {a'rionuam'c of his duty — the conse- 
quence iiiiiet i)o fcjirful for yon, distressing 
to your hdlow-eitizcjis here, and the iVientfs 
of gooil g',)Vernu\ont throughout the -world. 
Its enemies have beheld onr prosperity 
with a ve.'vaiion they could not conceal — it 
was a Htamhug ivliihitiitn of their slavish 
doetrines, and ihey would point toTnir dLs- 
cords with the triumph of maliguant joy. 
It is yet in ytuu’ power to. disappoint them. 
'* Thera is yet time to show that the descend- 


ants of the Pinckneys, the Sumpters, the 
Rutledges, and of the thousand otlier names 
which adorn the pages of your 1-ievolution- 
ary history, will not abandon, tliat Dniou, to 
support which so many of tliem fonglit, and 
bled, and died. I adjure you. as you honor 
their memory, as yon love the cau.«e of free- 
dom to -wliieli they dedicated tlioir lives — as 
yon prize the peace t)f your country, the 
lives of its best citizens, and your o-wii fair 
fame, to retrace your stops, 8nateh I'rom 
the archives of your Statu tlie disorgiuiizing 
edict of i|s Gonvoiition — bid its members to 
reassemble and prouinlgato tlic decided ex- 
pression of yonr wdll to remain in the jiath 
wdiich alone can conduct you to safety, 
prosperity, and Iionor — toll them that, com- 
pared to disunion, all other evils are light, 
because that brings -witli it an aoonmulation 
of all — declare that yon wdll never take the 
field unless the star-sjiangled banner of your 
country shall float over you — that you will 
not be stigmatized wlien dead, and dishonor- 
ed and scoinied wdille you live, as the authors 
of the first attack on the Constitution of 
your country ! Its destroyers you cannot be. 
You may disturb its peace — you may inter- 
rupt the course of its prosperity — you may 
cloud its reputation for stability — but its 
tranquillity will be restored, its prosperity 
wdll return, and the stain upon its national 
character ivili bo transferred, and remain an 
eternal blot on tlie memory of those who 
caused the disorder.” 

Turning from tlie deluded minor- 
ity to the loyal and Union-loying 
laaiority of the American people, the . 
President concludes his Proclamation 
as follows : 

“ Fellow-citizens of the United States ! 
The threat of unhallowed disunion, the 
names of those (once respected) l)y whom 
it was uttered, the array of military force to 
support it, denote the approach of a crisis in 
our alfairs, on wdfich the continuance of our 
unexam] jled ])ro.sperity, our ])olitical exist- 
ence, and perhaps that of all free govern- 
ments, may dcjteiul. Tlie conjuncture de- 
manded a full, a free, au.l ex()]ici£ annuncia- 
tion, not only of my intentions, but of my ])rin- 
ciples of action ; and, a.s tlie claim -was as.sert- 
etl of a right by a State to annul the La-ws of the 
Union, and even to secede from it, at ])leas- 
ure, a frank exi)ositum (jf my (.q/mions in 
relation to the ui'igin and form of our Gov- 
ernment, and the constiauition 1 give to the 
.^instrument by which it was created, 'seemed 
to bo pro]»er. Having the I'ullcst eonfidenco 
in tho^justne.s.s of iho legal and constitutional 
opinion of my duties, which has been ex- 
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pressed, I rely with equal confidence on 
your undivided support in my determination 
to execute the laws — to preserve the Union 
by all constitutional means — to arrest, if 
possible, by moderate, but firm ineasures, 
tlie necessity of a recourse to force. And if 
it be the will of Heaven that the recurrence 
of its primeval cui-se on man for the shed- 
ding of a brother’s blood should fall upon 
our land, that it be not called down by any 
offensive act of the United States, , 

“Fellow-citizens! the momentous case is 
before you. On your undivided supi)ort of 
your CTOVcrnmcut do])ends the decision of 
the great question it in volve.s, whether your 
."^acred Union will ’ ho prc.servcd, and the 
ble.ssing it secures to us as one people shall 
be ijcrpotuated. No one can doubt that tlm 
unanimity with which that decision will be 
expressed will he such as to inspire now 
cnuudeuce in repuii]i(tan in.stitutions, and 
that the prudence, the wisdom, and the 
courage \vliich it will bring to their defense, 
will transmit them unimpaired and invigor- 
ated to oiii‘ children. 

“ .May the gi’cat Ruler of iinUoiis grant,, that 
the signal blessings with which ih^ lias fa- 
vored ours may not, by tin- m.adne.ss of 
parry, or personal ambition, lie disi-egarded 
and lost: and may His wise iirovidenoc 
bring those wlm have produced this e.risis to 
see the folly, before they feel the, misciy, <rf 
civil strife ; and inspire a returning venera- 
tion for that Union, which, if wo may dare 
to iienetrate His deisigns, He lia.s cliosen as 
the only means of attaining tlio Irigh des- 
tinies to which we may reasonably aspire.” 

General Jackson’s Special Message 
against Miillification’*" is ecpially de- 
cided and tkoroiigh in its hostility to 
the Calhoun heresy-j under all its as- 
pects, and dissects the Ordinance of 
NulMeatioii, and the legislative acts 
based thereon, with signal ability and 
cogency. A single extract, bearing 
directly upon the alleged right of 
Secession, will here be given : 

“ The right of the people of a single State 
to a,bsolve themselves ,at will, and without 
the comsent of the other States, from tiioir 
most .solemn oidigations, and hazard the 
liberties and happiness of the uiillion.s coni- 
])Osing this TTnion, cannot be acknowledge^. 
Such authority is believed to be. utterly r'e- 
])iu>:nant botli to the principiles ni)on which 
the General Government is constitflted, and 


OF SECESSION. §9 

to the objects which it w as cxpnsdy ibrnied 
to attain. 

. “Against all acts which may he alh'ged 
to trail, sccud the cionstitutiuiuil power ui' 
Government, or which lu.ay he inconvenient 
or oppressive in their oporation, the ('oiiriti- 
tution itself has prescribed tlie meder. of 
redress. It is the attribute of free institu- 
tions that, under them, the em]''-e ot'reasi-u 
and huv is suhstifnted for the iiuwer of llu; 
sword. To no other source can ;i])T)c:i1.s fur 
supposed wrong.s bo made, comsistontly with 
the obligations of iSoutli (.larolitia ; to no 
other can such appeals be made witli safety 
at any time.; and to 1h<'ir deci.sions, when 
constitutioriiiily jironoiinci'd. it bccomc'S I ho 
duty, no loss of the juibllc autltorilie.s tluiu 
of the jioople, in every case to yield a patri- 
otic subini.s.dou. 

“ That a State, or iiny of hen- great portion 
of tlie people, sutforing tnider long atni in- 
tolerable oppros.sioji.s, and having tried all 
consimitional remedies without the hope of 
redress, may have a natural right, when 
their happiiu>H.s can be no ntlienviso .secured, 
and when they can do so witliont greater 
injury to others, to absolve theinscdves from 
their obligations to the Government, and 
aiq)i;al to iho last resort, need not, on tlie 
present occasion, he denied. 

“T'he existence of this riglit. however, 
must depend on the causes which Jnslil'y 
its exercise. It is the nUhnn nitio, wliich 
presupposes that the jiroiier appeals to all 
other means of redre.ss have iieeii inade in 
good faith, nn<l which can never he rightthUy 
re.sorted to unless it be uuavoidahlo. It its 
not the right of the titate. but of the individ- 
ual, and of all the individuals in the State. 
It is tlie right of mankind generally to se- 
cure, by all means in their power, the bless- 
ings of liberty and hajijiiness; but when for 
those ])urposos any body of men iiave volun- 
tarily associated themselves under any jiarti- 
eular form of government, no iiortion of 
them can dissolve the association without 
acknowledging the correlative right m the 
romuiiidcr to decide ^whellier that di.ssolu- 
tion can boiienaitted consistently Aiilli the 
general happiiie.w. In thi'« view, it i.s a 
right de])eiuleut upon the power tom,! force 
it. Much a right, timugh it may he ad.ui titl 
to imeexist, and cannot ho whol]\ snrivii- 
dered, is necessarily Mihjected to jiimtafion.s^ 
in all free governinents, and in compacts (d* 
all kinds, freely siitd voluntarily ent ered into, 
and in which the interest aitd weh'mv <►! tin-, 
individual become idunlilltd sviih fln-'C oi 
the ftOTimiunity of which Iu1 i.s a nc. nik r. 
In compacts between iiidividuiiK, however 
deeply they may atVect thrir rcluihius. the.so 
principles are a'dvutwvh'dyed to cn-ato a 
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sacred oLligation ; and in compacts of civil 
goverrnaent, involving tlio liberty and liap- 
pineas of uiiUious of mankind, the obligation 
cannot be less.” 

The inianimity and enthusiasm, 
with which the people of the Free 
States responded to these downright 
i-uanifestations of a purpose to pre- 
serve at all hazards the integrity of 
the LTnion, are still freshly remem- 
bered. Those States had just been 
convulnod by a Presidential contest, 
wherolu their ])e(^ple were about 
e(pially divide<l into zealous advo- 
cates and erpially zealous opponents 
of Groncral daekson’s re-election, 
-Though his triumph had been oA^er- 
wdielniing, so far as the choice of 
Electors was concerned, the popular 
majorities, wliereby tliose electors 
were cliosen, were very meager in 
several of the States, including New 
York, Ohio, and New Jersey; while 
the majorities against him in Massa- 
tdiusetts, Connecticut, Eh ode Island, 
Yermont, and Kentucky, were heaA^y. 
But the States which had opposed, 
his re-election, the citizens wlio had 
deprecated it as conlirmiiig and re- 
newing a lease of virtually absolute 
poAver ill hands too prone to stretch 
Authority and Prerogative to the 
utmost, now vied AA’ith their late an- 
tagonists in pledging dcAoition and 
support to the elected chief of the 
Eejiulilic in his etforts to jireseiwe 
its unity and Adtality, Great jaihlie 
nieetiugs AA'ore held in the principal 
cities to give fovinal and iidiuentiai 
expression to the sentiment; the 
•Press, all but unanimously, echoed 
and stiniiilatcd the popular plfuidils; 
and General Jaidison was never be- 
fore nor afterward so strong thrwngh- 
ont the Free States, as during' the 

- **' BL'iijamui AVatkins Leigh. ’ 

' ^ Joto Floj-d, father of th« lafco Jolin B. Floyd, 


few months which folloAA^ed a most 
vigorous and determined struggle to 
defeat Ms re-election. 

At the South, the case was some- 
what different, though in every State 
— South Carolina, of course, except- 
ed — the President’s course was ap- 
proved by a decided majority. The 
great mass of the voting population 
of nearly all these States had just 
given General Jackson their suffrages 
for the second or third time— they 
had long enough been told that he 
Avas a despot, an usurper, a tyrant, 
etc., AAdthout belieAdng it; and they 
Avere little inclined to repudiate in a 
moment the convictions and the asso- 
ciations of a lifetime. In Yirginia 
alone was there any official exMbition 
of sympathy with South Carolina in 
her self-invoked peril ; and she sent 
a commissioner®' to that State rather 
to indicate her fraternal regard than 
to proffer any snhstantial assistance. 

There Avas some windy talk of op- 
I posing by force the passage of a Fed- 
eral army soutlnvard through the Old 
Dominion on an errand of “ subjuga- 
tion and her Govemor,^^ in his an- 
nual Message, said something imply- 
ing such a purpose. Ex-GoAmrnor 
Troup, of Georgia, and a few other 
doetfinaires of the extreme State 
Eights school, muttered some wmrds 
of sympathy AAdth tlie Nullifiers, about 
to he crushed under the iron heel of 
Federal poAvei* — some vague protest 
against Consolidation; hut that was 
all. Had it become necessary to call 
for volunteers to assert and maintain 
the National authority on the soil 
of the perverse State, they Avould. 
chmbtless have offered themselves 
by thousands from nearly or quite 
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every Soutlierii as well as Hortlierii 
State. 

But it did not become necessary. 
Congress in due time took up the 
Tariff, with a view to its revision and 
reduction. The Jacksonian ascend- 
ency was decided in every depart- 
ment of the Government. Andrew 
Stevenson (anti-Tariff), of Yh^inia, 
was Speaker of tlie House, Gulian 0. 
Yerplanck (anti-Tariff) was Cliair- 
inan of its Committee of Ways and 
Means, whence a bill eoiitaining 
sweeping redactions and ecpializa- 
tions of duties was, at an early 
period of the session, reported ; and, 
though no conclusive action Avas had 
on tins measure, the mere fact of 
its introduction was seized upon hy 
the Nnllifiers as an excuse for recoil- 
ing from the perilous position tliey 
had so recklessly assumed. A few 
days before the 1st of Eebruary, the 
Hullitying chiefs met at Cliarlestoii, 
and gravely resolved that, inasmuch 
as measures were then pending in 
Congress which contemplated sncli 
reductions of duties on imports as 
South Carolina demanded, the exe- 
cution of the Nullifying Ordinance, 
and of course of all legislative acts 
subsidiary thereto, should he post- 
poned till after the adjournment of 
that body! 

Bnt Mr. Yerplaiick’s hilF^ made 
such slow progress that its passage, 
even at the last moment, seemed ex- 
ceedingly doubttiil. Mr, Webster for- 
cibly urged that no concession should 
be made to South Carolina until she 
should luiA’C ahandoned her treasona- 
ble attitude. The manuffu^turcrs beset 
the Cai)itol in croAvds, remonstrating 
against legislation under duress, in 
defiance of the public interest and 


the convictions of a majority of the 
members, Avhich Avonld whelm 1 hem 
in one common rniii. Finalljv'' Mr. 
Clay was induced to suhinit his Com- 
promise Tariff, whereby one- tenth of 
the excess over twenty }>er cent, of 
each and every existing iinp(jst was 
to he taken off at the close of that 
year ; another tenth tAvo years Liiere- 
after; so proeecding until the filsb 
of June, 1S43, wdien all duties should 
be roducedho a inaximnm of twenty 
per cent. Tins Coniprojnise Tauiii', 
being accepted ajid siipp( tried by 
Mr, Calhoun and the Nulliliers^ Avas 
offered in the JJouse, as a substitute* 
for Mr, Yerpianek’s bill, by Mr. 
Letcher, of Keutueky (Mr. Clay’s im- 
mediate representative mid devoted 
friend), on the Sritli of February; 
a<lo]>ted and passed at otiee by a 
vote of il!) to 85; agreed to by the 
Senate; and becanu^ a law in the 
Last hours of the session : General 
Jaeksoii, though 1 to <>]tciily condemned 
it as an unwise and untimely conces- 
sion to ramjaint Ireason, not choos- 
ing to take the responsibility of Amto- 
ing, nor even of pocketing it, as he 
clearly might have dune. South Car- 
olina thereiiixm ahandoned lierOi'di- 
nance and attitude, of Nullifieatum; 
and the storm that lowered so hhiek 
and imminent suddenly gave place 
to a sunny and smiling caliii. 

But General Jackson Avas deeply 
dissatisfied, and with reason, lie 
saw in this easy uc.conmiodatiou the 
seeds of future perils and (‘alamitles. 
lie insisted that Calhoun was a, tiiii- 
tor; and to the end of his <iays 
regretted that he had not lu’oitiplly 
arrested and tried him trs such, lie 
dcnieAl that dissatisfaction with the 
Protectm; polh-y Avas the real iiuute- 
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ment to tlie ambitious and restless 
Caroliniaii’s attempt at practical ISTul- 
liiicatioTi. The Tariff,” lie wrote in 
1834, to an intimate friend in Geor- 
gia, “was but a pretext. The nezi 
vy'dl 1)6 the Slavery or Negro ques- 
tions . 


But, while Kuliilication was thus 
sternly crushed out in South Caroli- 
na, it was simultaneously allovred a 
complete triuirqh in the, adjoining 
State of Georgia. I'hc circumstan- 
ces were hiiefly as follows : 

The once powerful and warlike 
Ahowginal tribes known to us as 
Chcrokees” and “ Creeks,” origin- 
ally possessed resjicoti^ely large ter- 
ritories, which are now included 
within the States of hlorth Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, and Alabama. 
"With those tribes, treaties were from 
time to time made by, our Govern- 
ment, whereof each had for its main 
object the transfer, for a specitied 
consideration, of lands by the Indi- 
ans to the United States. One of the 
conditions on which we sought and 
obtained those lands was thus suc- 
cinctly cx[n’cssecl in the treaty with 
the Cherokees negotiated on the hank 
of tlie Holston, in 1T91, under the 
Presidency of W ashiugtori : 

“xiuTicM Y. I'hc United States solemnly 
fiDAKASTY to tlio Cliorokee Nntion all their 
landH not herelnj cededS 

The stipulations of this treaty were 
recognized, and their validity coii- 
iirmed by the treaty of 1704, iiego- 

^ -■* The followiiif^ is tihat ]')ortion of the Treaty 

of Ghent relatiuH' to tlie luclians; 

^•Jrtidc fhi! NirdU. ^I'ho United States of 
America etiga<.'e to put an ruid, immediately 
after the ratificatiou of the present IrecSy, to 
hostilities witii all tiio tribes or nations 'of In- 
diana -with ^vhora. timy may be at war at the 
dme of such ratificaLion; and forthwith to re- 
atore to such tribes or nations, respectively, all 


tiated by Henry Knox, Secretary of 
"War, “being authorized thereto by 
the President of the United States.” 
A further treaty, negotiated in 1798, 
under John Adams, recognized and 
ratified afresh all the obligations in- 
curred, the guaranties given, by for- 
mer treaties. Such stipulations con- 
tinned to he made, at least down to 
1817, when one was negotiated on 
our part by Andrew Jackson and 
others, again renewing and eonfirin- 
ing to the Cherokees all former stip- 
ulations and guaranties. 

Still more: when, in 1814, the 
Treaty of Ghent was negotiated, 
whereby the war of 1812 wdth Great 
Britain wms terminated, the Brit- 
ish commissioners long and fairly in- 
sisted o]i ijicluding her Aboriginal 
I allies in that war in the provis- 
ions and stipulations of the treaty, 
especially that wdiieh exacted a mu- 
tual restoration of all territories or 
places taken by one party from the 
other during the preceding contest. 
Our connnissiohers naturally demur- 
red to this, ])referring to insert an 
article which set forth the 1mm an e 
and benevolent ])rinciples wlierehy 
(as it alleged) our Government regu- 
lates its conduct toward the Indian 
tribes witliiii our borders.^ And Mr. 
Clay, one of the negotiators of that 
treaty, declared, in. his speech oii the 
Cherokee Grievances in 1835, that 
the British commissioners would luiv- 
er have been satisfied \vith this, it 
they had understood tliat those tribes 

tho iWHscssions, .rig'll Is, ami privilogos, winch 
■ they may have enjoyed or been entitled to in 
one thoueand eight liundred and eleven, previ- 
ous to such hostililioB. Frniddud alKui/b-, That 
sueli tribes or nations shall agree to desist fnaii 
alt hostilities against tiie United States of 
America, their citizens and subjects, upon the 
ratification of the present treaty Ixiing notified 
to such tribes or nations, and shall "so desist 
accordingly." 
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iield Llioirriglits and possessions guar- could be generally known. Hie 
anteed to tlieni by Federal treaties Creeks, upon learning lluii Mudi a 
‘ subject to tlie good- will and pleasure xiretendedtroaty laid been nni do, held 

of the several States, or any o£ them, a general council, wlierchn It was 
In 1802, Georgia ceded, on certain formally disavowed and denounced, 
conditions, her western territory, now and a party was at oiuai did'otebed 
I composing tbe States of AVlabama to tlie lionie of klcdntusb, acliiel* wlm 

and Mississippi, to the TJnion. Anaoiig Lad signed the fraud, to execute tlie 
these conditions, our Government sentence of the law upon liiiii. Mc- 
nndertook to extinguish the Indian Intosh and another principal signer 
title to all lands within the bound- wore sliut dead on sigiii, and duo 
aries of the State as tliercby consti- notice given> that the pretended Iroaty 
tuted, so soon as this could l»e elfect- was utterly repudhited. 
ed jieuceably and on reasonable Govciuna* Troup, of Georgia, of 
terms,/’ And this object was ur- course assumed the validity of the 
gently, perseveringly, and not always instrument, and prepared to take 
I honorably, pursued. In Ifebriiary, forcible ]>ossession of the Creek lauds. ' 

1825, just as Mr. Monroe’s Adniinis- The Crocks a]ipeulod to the Guvern- 
:v tration was passing away, certain irieiit, dcTnandiug the entoreemeut of 

commissioners, selected by Mr. Oal- the treaties wdierehy they were guar- 
houn, then Secretary of "War, at- anteed ]m>tectiou in the peacealde 
tempted to obtain from the Creeks, enj<jymetjt of their clearly detined 
at a council held at Indian Springs, tenutorial ])ossessioiis. Mr. Adams, 
a cession of their lands; but were wlio bad now succeeded to the I’resi- 
■ - baffled by the stern resolve of chiefs deucy, looked fully into the matter, 

and people— the tribe having pro- saw that thoi]* elairn. wfis just, and 
■vionsly prescribed the penalty of assured tlicm that they shoiihl he dc- 
death for any one wlio should fended. Governor Troup threatened 
make such sale. Thus defeated, to employ force; Mr. Adams tlid 
the commissioners resorted to a employ it. lie ordered General 
too common practice:, they bribed Gaines, with a body of regulars, to 
an inconsiderahle minority of the the scene of a])prebended conllict. 
Creeks, including one or two alleged and gave Georgia fair notice that she 
chiefe, to give their formal assent to must l)ehave herself. The Governor 
such an instrumeut as they desired, talked loudly, Imt did not see ht to 
This sham treaty was” hurried to proceed from woi^te to blows. Tlie 
Wash ington, and forced through the Indian Springs fraud p»’ovc(] abor- 
ex^uring Senate on the last day of tive ; .but Georgia and lior backers 
the session, before its true chs^raeter scored up a heavy account against 

‘-iCTlie following is Lhe ontivo jirtido: Georgia, bolL wlik.-h trants had fi.nniiliy hoen 

yielded by the Indians ; and to die luiids 

Fourthly, That tho United Stalie.s slinll, at the forks of the Oconee and Oiitnulgeo riri'vs; 
their own ospciiso, o.'clinguish, for tlio use of foi* which several objects, (he I’rijsident of the 
Georgia as early us the sumo eau be peaceubly United Stales lias directed th.d ,ii treaty should 
obuiiaed. on reusouuble lorn is, the Indian till''* be imrilediutoly held with 1h'> t'reolvs; and that 
tothecormtry of Tulassoe, lo tholandsMtoufc by. the. TJaited- States shall, in the same manner, also 
the line diMWii wiili the Greeks, ill the your one extiugiiksh the Indian title to all ollu r lands 
thousand .‘^eveii Imudred and niriety-eiglrt, which within tlie State of Georgia .” — Stait ^ 

had been previuuHly granted by ... the .State . .of . ; ihperar 
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Mr. Adams, to be beld good against 
him not only, but all future ‘ Yankee’ 
and ‘ Puritaii’ aspirants to the Presi- 
dency. 

Cxeneral Jaeksoiiwas chosen Presi- 
dent in 1828, receiving more than 
two-thirds of the Electoral votes, in- 
cluding those of sdl thesSlave States 
but Delaware and a part of Mary- 
land. In Georgia, there were two 
Jackson Electoral tickets run, but 
none fcu’ Adams. And tlie first An- 
nual Message of the new President 
gave the Indians due notice that 
GetJg'ia had not so voted from blind 
impldse— that their dearest rights, 
their most cherished possessions, were 
among her “ spoils of victory.” In 
this Message, the solemn obligations 
which our Government had volun- 
teered to assume, in treaty after 
treaty with the Creeks and Ohero- 
kees, were utterly ignored, and the 
rights and possessions of the Indians 
dealt with precisely as if no such 
treaties had ever existed 1 Georgia ' 
had herself, through her citizens, 
partici] rated in negotiating, and, 
through her Senators, united in rati- 
fying those treaties ; yet not only 
was she held at liberty to disobey 
and ti-ample on them, but tlie United 
States was regaj'ded as etpially ab- 
solved, by the coiiveuient fi'etion of 
State Sovereignty, from all liability 
to maintain and chiforco them I Ko 
oiLe could deny that we had solemnly 
engaged, by repealed treaties, to pro- 
tect the Indians in the undisturbed use 
and enj()}mient forever of tlie lands 
which we had aduiitto<l to he, and 
marked out as, theirs. ETo one could 
deny that we had obtaintMi largo 
• cessions of \^aluahlc lands hydbese 
treaties. Ko one doubted that Geor- 
had urged us to make these trea- 


ties, and had eageily appropriated 
the lands thus obtained by the Union, 
and passed directly over to lier : hut 
then, Georgia was a sovereign State, 
and entitled to do as she liked with 
all the lands within her borders, and 
all the people Imng thereon, no mat- 
ter if in flagrant violation of the law" s 
and treaties of the United States I 
And the new President did not scru- 
ple to assert and reiterate the un- 
truth that the Creeks and Cherokees 
respectively were attempting to 
“ ereot an independent government 
within the limits of Georgia and 
Alabama,” ringing all possible 
changes on the falsehood, and gravely 
quoting from the Constitution that 
“Mo new State shall hQ formed or 
erected within the limits of any other 
State,” as precluding the mainte- 
nance ,by the Creeks and Cherokees 
of their govermnents in territories 
which they had possessed and gov- 
erned long before Georgia had been 
colonized, or the name Alahaina in- 
vented. 

This deliberate and flagrant perver- 
sion of the question to he decided 
was persisted in through several 
pages of the Message. Says the 
President : 

“ Actuated- by this view of the subject, I 
informed the Indiuns inhabiting parts of 
G-eorgia and AlabaTiia tliat their attmiipt to 
sm'ABusn an wdeimuJmt ffovernmrht would 
not be countenanced by Uiu Executive of tbo 
United States, aiul advised tiieni to oinigrato 
beyond the Mississippi, or submit to tbo 
laws of those 8tatos.’^ 

Wliat the Indians demanded w"as 
simply that tlic j)ortion of tlieir im- 
memorial possessions wliii-li they had 
reserved for their own use and. enjoy- 
ment in making libei'al cessions to 
our Government, slionld still be left 
to them — that they should bo protect- 
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ed in sncli enjoyment, by the United 
States, as we had solemnly stipulated 
by treaty that they should he, tak- 
ing our pay for it in advance. But 
General Jackson, in ui'ging them to 
migrate beyond the Mississippi, did 
not hesitate to speak of their rights 
and their immunities as follows : 

“ Tliis emigi’atloii sliould l>e voluntary; for 
it would bo as (ii'uel as unjust to compel the 
Aborigines to nbaudon the graves of their 
fatliers, and seek a liome ill a distant land. 
But th(>.y should be distinctly iuforiued that, 
if they i-einniu within tiio limits of tlic States, 
tliey must be subject to their laws. Jii 
return tor tlioir oljedioime, as indivkluals, 
they will, without a doulit, be protected in 
the onjoynieut of those imssessioms which 
they have improved by tlioir industry. Jhit 
it seems to me viNiomiry to suppose that, iii 
this state of things,, chihna can be allowed on 
imetf! i)f coxndru on 'loJnc/i. they Juii'e neither 
dwelt nor made i)n]inncnients^ merely because, 
they hare ram thun/roni the inotaidaln^ or 
fam.d liteni In, the chare. Submitting to 
the huvs of the States, and receiving, like 
other citizeiit,, ])rotection in tlieir jiersoiis 
and iiroporty, they will ere long become 
merged iu the mass of our population.” 

How t'olnntury” their emigration 
was to be, and what sort of ‘‘ protec- 
tion in tlieir persons and property” 
they were likely to receive in case 
they refused to “ abandon the graves 
of their lathers, and seek a hoin^n a 
distant land,” let the laws wicli 
Georgia proceeded to enact bear wit- 
ness. Grown weary of awaiting the 
operation of the methods whereby 
she had already secured, at no cost to 
herself, the gradual acquisition of 
the greater part of the Indian lands 
within her borders when she acceded 
to the Union, that State passed acts 
abolishing the government of the 
Gherokees, and reducing them at a 
word to the (condition of unprotected 
vasaals. Tlieir lands were thereupon 
divided into counties, surveyed, and 
ordered to he distributed by lottery 
among the white citizens of the State, 
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of whom each was to liavc a ticUot. 

A reservation of one liundrcd anti 
sixty acres to eacli ht?ad of a Chero- 
kee family was made ; but this reser- 
vation eonfeiTcd or recognized only a 
right of posscBsioii during the good 
pleasure of the State Legislature, 
The Indians, wdiose government was 
tlins ahoiislied, were allowed no 
voice in that to wliieli they wore arbi- 
trarily subjected ; llitty could not even 
give testimony in a Georgia court, 
though denied a resort to any other. 
The fortunate drawer tif Cherokee 
lands in the Georgia State lottery yyas 
entitled to call upon the Governor to ' 
put him iu summary ])ossession, ex- 
pelling any adveive [Indian] ch:im- 
ant. If there were two or more 
antagonist ivhUe churnants, their re- 
spective chiiuis were ti > he dehl luruvely 
adjudicated by tlie courts, an-ortruig 
to the dictates of ordinui'y jiiri:q»ra- 
dence. If any one sought to legally 
hold or recover hinds ngtiiur,!: a claim- 
ant uiider this rule, lie must make 
express affidavit that he 
“ wtis Tiot, Ibiblo to be disjxwscBSwI nf said 
land by or under any one of tlio ]mn-i!''iuus 
of tlie said aet of the Genenil Assembly 
of Georgia, passed JJeoendier 20, 1^0:3: 

* =1= =!= iu wbich issue the person to whom 
possesKum of said land was delivered shall 
join; and which imiecladl covMtiute die en- 
tire fleMdinys betioeen the fartits; nor shall 
the court allow any matler other than is con- 
tained in said issue to he placed ■upon the 
regular files of said eon * nor shall 
said eourt, at the instance! of eilln.'r [larty, 
pass any order, or grant any iitjuiu-tion, to 
stay said cause, nor perurib to he 'iugrufied 
on said cairn any other yiroceidlings whut- 
ererd' 

It can hardly lie necessary to F^ny 
that the sole, unconcealed object of 
this legislation was to doju’ii'c the 
Gherokees of the protection of tlie 
'courts of the United States, or any 
adjudication theridn tuiudiing their 
rights, by precluding any appeal to 
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Baid conrtB for the sake of testing the 
validity of these acts of the Legisla- 
tu]‘e of Georgia. 

Tiiat State had already decisively 
indicated that, if unable to make or 
control such adjudication, she was 
ahuiida,ntly ready to defy it. 

A. Cherokee named Tassells was ar- 
rested on a Georgia warrant for kiU- 
irig MTiotlicr Indian within the Cher- 
okee tci'ritoi’y. His counsel obtained 
a writ of error from a United States 
court, 1 ‘ecju i ring Georgia to show cause 
wliyhe slLould not 1)6 discharged and 
his case remitted to the Cherokee au- 
tlioritles, accordi iig to existing treaties. 
Geoj'gia defied the writ andlimigthe 
Indian. And this finished the case. 

Some time thereafter, two mission- 
aries of the American Board among 
the Gherokees were arrested on aGeor- 


of Georgia, holding that the treaties 
between the United States and the 
Cberokees were valid and binding on 
all the States, and paramount to all 
State laws, according to that provis- 
ion of the Federal Constitution which 
prescribes : 

“ Article YL, § 3 . Tins Constitution, and 
the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursnance thereof; and all treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under the 
authority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges in 
every State shall be bound thereby, anything 
in tlie constitution or laws of any State to 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 

The attorneys for the missionaries 
sought to have this judgment en- 
forced, blit could not. General Jack- 
son was President, and would do 
nothing of the sort. ‘•'Well: John 
Marshall has made his decision: 


gia process, tried for, and convicted I 
of, inciting the Indians to resist the 
policy of* the State of Georgia de- 
signed to effect tlie expulsion of the 
Indians from her soil. They were of 
course sentenced to the Stiite Prison. 
They appealed by wilt of error to 
the c(,)urts of the United States, and 
the filial adjudication thereon was 
had before the Supreme Court at 
WasliingtoTi, the decision being pro- 
nounced by Chief Justice Marshall, 
It was entirely in favor of the mis- 
Bionurios and a^^ainst the pretensions 

r am inijebtod Ibr this fact to the late G-ov- 
ernor (ieor^-o isb .I’riggy, of Mapsaehusotts, who 
was ill WariJiiiigroii as .a imsiiiber of Congress 
when the tic-ciMon was rcndeTed. 

President J!ic;k.'‘on, in Uls first Annual Mes- 
sage, already referred to, had said: 

•‘A pnrtiou of the Koiitheru tribes, having 
namglod rnucli with the whites, and made some ' 
progress iuyho arts of civilized life, have lately 
attempted to (‘.rKt aii indepomlont government 
within the limits of the States of (ieorgia and 
Aldbainii.'’ 

> And Colonel Benton, in liis “Thirty Years’ 
Yimf says (voi. i., p. General Jackson 



now let him enforce it/’^^'^ was his 
commentary on the matter. So the 
missionaries languished years in pris- 
on, and the Cberokees were finally 
(1838) driven into exile, in defiance 
of the mandate .of our Ligliest judi- 
cial tribunal. Georgia was permit- 
ted to violate the faith of solemn 
tref^es and defy the adjudications of 
our iiighest court. South Carolina 
was put down in a similar attempt: 
for the will of Andrew Jackson, not 
the Constitution, Avas in those years 

the supreme laiv of the land.” ““ 

“refused to sustain those Southern tribes in 
their attempt to set up an independent govern- 
ment within tho States of Alaiiama and Georgia.” 

Both these gentlemen well knew — Colonel 
Benton could not hut Icnow — that tho Clierokoes 
only claimed or .sought tlie rights which they 
had posse.ssed and enjoyed from time immemo- 
rial, 'which were solemnly guaranteed to them 
by treaty after treat ja whereof the subsisting 
validity and pertinence were eleaiij^ affirmed 
by the tribunal of ultimate resort. 

20 fjie late Jeremiah Evarts, long the efficient 
. and honored Secretary of tho American Board 
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IX. 

THE RISE AHD PROGRESS OE ABOLITIOK. 


The General Congress wliicli con- 
vened at Pliiladelpliia in 1774, framed 
a]‘ti(des of Association between tbe 
colonies, one of wdiich w^as a solemn 
agreejrient “ tbat we Tvdll ncitlier im- 
port nor pnrebase any slave imported 
after tlie 1st of December next be- 
ing moved thereto by State action of 
like character, -wlierein Virginia and 
Rortli Carolina were honorably con- 
spicuous. Most of the States, aecord- 
ingly, prohibited the Slave-Trade 
during or soon after the Itevoliitiim. 
Throughout the W''ar fur indepen- 
dence, tbe Rights of Man were p]-o- 
claimed as the great objects of our 
struggle. General Gates, tlie hero 
of Saj'atoga, emancipated his slaves 
in 1780. The first recorded Aholl- 
tion Society — that of Pennsylvania 
— -was formed in 1774, The New 
York Manumission Society was foil tid- 
ed in 1785 : John Jay was its first 
President; Alexander Hamilton its 
second. Rhode Island followed in 
1780 ; ]\Iaryland in 1789 ; Connecti- 
cut in 1790 ; Virginia in 1791 ; New 
Jersey in 1792. The discovery that 
such societies w'ere at war with the ! 
Eedcral Constitution, or with the ' 
recijirocal duties of citizens of the 
several States, was not made till 
nearly forty yeai'S afterward. These 

of Cotiimishioners for Foreign Mi.ssions, wlio de- 
voted tlio best of Ids life to tho causo of tlio 
Oluirokecs, lias sutimied ny, in a lottor to a sym- 
paLliiziug frit'nd, his eonviotiona as to tho ulli- 
malo causo of the periidy and oppression of 
which they were the victims : 

“Without that disregard of human rights 
which is to he found among slaveholders only, 
nothing could have been done against tho Sidi- 
ans; and without the base surrender of all per- 


Aholitioii Soeiptics wei’e largely com- 
posed of the most eminent as well as 
the worthiest citizens. Among tlicrn 
were, in Maryland, Samuel Cliaso, 
a signer of the Declaration, and 
Luther Martin, one of the Iraiiuirs 
of the Constitution in DoluAvaro, 
James A. Bayard,’ afterward in 
Congress, and Cmsur A. Rodney, 
who hecamo Attorjiey-Genoj’ul. The 
Pennsylvania Society had Benja- 
min Franklin for its President, 
and Benjamin Rush for Secretary 
— ^Ijoth signers of tlte Doclarutiu]!. 
This,” among other sucli societies, 
meniorinlized tho first Federal Con- 
gress, then sitting at Pliiladelpliia, 
against Slavery, asking 

“that you will he pleased to I'ounteuimco 
the restonitiou to liberty of tlioso unluipjiy 
men who, ulono 'iu this hind of frccdoiti, uro 
degraded into perpetual huudago, iiiid who, 
.amid the general joy of suvvouiidirig freo- 
mon, are groaning in. servile subjection ; 
that you will devise mean.s for removing 
this inconsistency of oliaraeter from tho 
Aiuoricau people; that you will promote 
mercy and justice toward this distressed 
race ; and th.at you will step to tlio very 
verge of the power vested in you for dis- 
couraging every species of tradio in the per- 
sons of our fellow-men.” n 

Congress courteously received this 
and similar memorial^, calmly con- 
sidered them, and decided tlmt it had 
no power to abolish Slavery in tho 

sonal dignity and indopoudenco te the uaprii'ious 
mandate of party discipline, the slavuliolders 
would not have received aid ciiongli to ciuTy 
their point.” — Li/e of Ji-rmiah Emrh, Doslon, 
1845, p. 3G7. 

' Hath er jjff one of .her pros&nt Lh '■>. Senators. 

2 Franklin, then .84 year? of age, signed this 
memorial on the .’id of Fehrnary, 1790, mul died 
on the ITlh of .April Mowing. 
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States Avliicli saw fit to authorize and l^few York provided , for Gradual 
clierisli it. Tliere was no excitement, Emancipation in 1799. In 1817, a 
no ineiiaco, no fury. Sontli Carolina further act was passed, decreeing that 
and Geoi-g’ia, of course, opposed tho there should be no Slavery in the 
pi'ayer, hut in. parliamentary Ian- State after the dth of July, 1837. 
guage. It is noteworthy, that among Ten thousand slaves were set free at 
th<jso who leaned furthest toward the once hy this act. I 

petitioiuii's wore hlcssrs. Parker and , New Jersey passed an act, in 1804, 

Page, of Yirginia — the latter in due designed to put an end to Slavery, 
time Iier Governor. They urged, not It was so very gradual in its opera- 
tha.fc tlie prav'cr Bh(.)uld he granted, tion, that the census of 1840 reported 
but chat the memorial be referred, six hundred and seventy-four slaves 
and respectful] Y considered. as still lield in that State. 

The frequently reiterated Southern 

. Yermont framed a State Constitu- assertion that the Northern States 
ti(ni in 1777, and embodied in it a “ sold their slaves to the South, and ^ 

Bill of Rights, whereof the first arti- tJmi abolished Slavery,” is abundant- ^ 

cle precluded Slavery. ly refuted. Pennsylvania, New York, 

Massachusetts framed a constitu- and doubtless most other States, by 
tion in. 1780, wherein was embodied tbeir acts of emancipation, imposed 
a Declaration of Bights, affirming severe penalties on the exportation 
that of slaves. Delaware, though a Slave 

“All men are born free and equal, and State, long since did, and still does, 
have certala naturiil, e.sfieutial, and inalieua- the same. 

bie rh'bts, among vliioh are tlie ri.gbt ol' .i 

enjoyiny: and defevKling theii* lives and liber- 

* tios.hmd that of aeqnVmg, po.s.ses.sing, iiiul Tlie North emerged from the .Mis- 
protectiug iti'ujjta’ty,'’ souri struggle chafed and mortified. 

Tho Supreme Court of that State, It felt that, with Right and Power 
upon the fiiv't case arising which in- both on its side, it had been badly 
voived the (piestion, deddecl that this beaten, through the treachery of eer- 
provisi(.m had abolished Slavery. tain of its own representatives, whom 
New Hampshire was, in like man- it proceeded to deal with accordingly, 
ner, held to^have abolished Slavery Few, indeed — ^liardly one — of those 
by her (Joustitution, framed in 1783. Northern inemhers who had sided 
Pemisvivaiihr passed a Gradual witli the South in that struggle were 
Emauc.j]>utiou Ac.t, March 1, 1780. reelected. That lesson given, what 
All ])ers.:)ns horn in that State after more conld he done? Missouri was 
that day, v'ere to he fn^e at the age in the Union, and could not be turned 
of twenty-eight. out. Arkansas was organized as a 

Rhode island provided hy law that Slave Territory, and would in due 
all ]>ej‘sous boi’u in that State after time hecumo a Slave State. What 
March, 1784, slioidd he free. use in protracting an agitation which 

Conn&ticut, in 1784, pfissed ap had no longer a definite object ? Mr. 
act pjroviding for gradual Abolition. Mom-oe liad just been retdecjted Presi- 
Sbe had still two thousand seven dept, and the harmony of tlie party 
hundred and fifty-nine slaves in 1790. would be disturbed by x)ermittmg 


tlie ieud to become clironic. Those 
who perpetuated it would he most 
unlikely to share bounteously iu the 
distribution of Federal offices and 
honors. Then a new Presidential 
contest began to loom up in the dis- 
tance, and all manner of speculations 
wei-e current, and hopes were buoy- . 
ant, with regard to it. Yet more ; 
tlie Cotton culture was rapidly ex- 
panding, and with it Southern trade, 
bringing tlie ISTorthcrn seaports more 
and more under their sway. 

There liad been an effort, in ISIY, 
to secure the passage through Con- 
gress of a more effective Fugitive 
Slave Law, which Avas defeated, after 
a most spirited discussion. In 1.82() 
(March 9th), tlie subject of Slavery 
was brought before tlie House by Mr. 
Edward Everett — then a new and 
very j’oiiiig meinher from Massachu- 
setts — Avho incidentally expressed bis 
hostility to all projects of violent Abo- 
lition, bis readiness to shoulder a mus- 
ket to put down a slave insurrection, 
and his coiiAuction, Avith regard to 
SlaA^ei’A’', that, “ ■lohile it subsists, 
vihere it subsists, its duties are pre- 
supposed and sanctioned by religion,” 
etc., etc. But this strange outburst, 
instead of being gratefully liailed and 
welcomed, Avas repelled and reprobat- 

“ Eo^or Brooke Taney— late Chief Justice of 
the United States — iu defending as a lawyer, in j 
1818, before a Maryland court. Rev. Jacob Gru- i 
her, eliiirged with autt-Sla very inculcations and 
acts, tlins ha])pily set forth the old Revolntion- 
aiy idea of Slavery, and the obligations it im- 
poses: 

“ A h.ard necessity, indeed, compels us to en- 
dure the evils of Slavery for a timf3. It was 
imposed upon u.s by another nation, while yet 
we wore iu a slate of colonial vassalage. It ean- 
not be easily or suddenly removed. Yet, while 
it cominuus, it is a blot on our national charac- 
ter, and every real lover of freedom confidently 
hopes that it will he eireetually, thong’h it must 
be gradually, wiped away, and earnestly llSaks 
for the means by which this necessary object 


ed by the South. Mr. M.itcho]l, of 
Tennessee, _ though himself ii slave- 
holder, pointedly dissented from it. 
Mr. 0. C. Camhreleng, of Ncav York, 
(a Horth Caroliniun hy liirtli and 
training), said: 

“ The gentleman from Massacliusoits .has 
.gone too far. He has o.v])ro.ssc<l oiiiuiujis. 
which oiiglit not to escajie aiiiiuadvcrsion, 

I heal'd them with great surprise and regret. 

I wa.s astoiiisJied to hear him (ledare that 
Slavery — domestic Slavery— .say what; you 
•will, is a condition of life, as -^veU as any 
other, to be Justified hy inoriility, religion, 
and international law,” etc,, etc. 

■And John Ruiidolpli, of Yirgiuia 
— ^himself u life-long sbiveludder aurt 
opponent of tlie Mortli— -saw lit to 
say: ■ ' w 

“Sir, T envy neither the lioiid nor the 
heart of that man from the Murth, wJiu rises 
hero to deloiid Hiavery upon priiu'iple.” 

S(.) that, so late tis 1S2<>, the doc- 
trine of the essential righteou:-noss and 
beneficence of Slavery had not yet 
been accepted in any quarter.” 

Yirginia, in 1829, assemblocF a 
Convention of lier peojde to revise 
their Constitution. Ex-President 
James Monroe^' aa^rs chosen to jireside, 
and Avas conducted to the chair by 
ex-President James Aladison and 
Chief Justice Marslialf^ The first 

may bo attained. And, until it bo accom- 
plished, until the time come :i,vhen can point 
without a blush to the langiiagw- iield in ths) 
Declarathjn of Indopendence, everAlHt-ud of 
humanity ■will .seek to lighten the gJling c'huiu 
of Slavery, and hot, lor, to the utintsfc of .his 
power, the -wretehod condition of the Mavc.” 

4 At Richmond, October .^th. ’ ) 

^Mr. Monroe, in a speodi (No^^ber 2d), on 
the Basis of Eepresontutiou, sui(«*f?iii-'idont.;iily of 
Slavery: 

“No impatatioE can bc^ c\st on A'irginia it! 

; this matter. She did all that it wms iu her power 
1 to 'do to prevent the ertmmii of Blm-ery, and to 
: mitigate its evils so far as she could,” 
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earnest collision was on the White 
BasiH, so (tailed — that is, ,on the pro- 
position that, representation and po-. 
litical pOATer should he apportioned 
to tlio several G(mnties on the basis 
of their White population alone. The 
Oornmitteo on the Legislative depart- 
iiieiit decided in favor of the White- 
Basis by 13 to 11 — J.ames Madison’s 
vote giving that side the majority ; 
hut ]t.e voted also ayaind the White 
Basis for the Senate, raalcing a tie on 
that point. A strong excitement 
having .arisen on this question, Gen- 
eral Eobort B. Taylor, of Norfollc, an 
advocate of the White Basis, resigned, 
and his seat was tilled by Hugh B. 
Grigsby, of opposite views. At 
length, the Convention came to a 
vote, on the proposition of a Mr. 
Green, of Culpepper, that the White 
Basis he stricken out, and the Feder- 
al Basis (the white inhabitants with 
three-tifths of all other persons”) 
be substituted. This was defeated — 
Yeas 47 (in(.dnding Grigsby afore- 
said); -Yays 49 — every delegate An.)t- 
ing. Among the Yeas wore ex- 
PresLd(3nt l^Iadisori, Chief Justice 
Marshall, Benjamin Watkins Leigh, 
Philip P. Barhonr, John Eandolph 
of .Roanoke, 'William B. Giles, John 
Tyler, etc. Among the Nays (/hr 
the W]iit<^ Basis) iirere ex-President 
Monroe/’PauIj^-) Doddridge, Charles j 
F. Merc..'!’, Chapman Johnson, Lewis ' 
Siiiiime ‘S, etc- As a rule, Western 
(compaj,ati('ely h''roe) Yirginia voted 

® jS!'ciren'\ev KUli, 

'h Niles, iu liis W’fJdy AV/fcfer of Oe- 
tokor ill, iluw fjreibly dcplctod the iiio- 
5XM?ntoiH 'ijr. Virjfiuia and the country, 

then hhii^hig on i,.. -strupglo in Ilic|imoiid: 

“VuiOUitA Gu'v;'-N'i’iosr.--The, committees 
having <'hiedyTeportc;d, ‘the tug- of war’ hetween 
the ‘old lights’ and the new h.as commenced ; and 
the question i.s to be settled whether trees and 
stones, and arbitrary divisions of land, -with- 


for the White Basis, Avith some help 
from the East ; and it was computed 
that the majority represented 403,031 
of Free Population, and the inmority 
blit 280,000. Blit the inmority was 
strong in intellect, in numbers, and 
in resolution, and it foiiglit de3})cratc- 
ly through Aveeks of earnest dol)a,te 
and skillful man eiweri 11 g. President 
Monroe, in December, resigned the 
chair, and his seat, and his constit- 
uents ottered the latter to General .R- 
B. Taylor aforesaid, avIio declined, 
wlien it was giA-eii to a Mr. Osborne. 
Finally, a proposition by Mr, llpslmr 
(afterward Secretary of State) Avas so 
amended, on motion of Mr. Gordon, 
as to prescribe, arbitrarily, that tliir- 
teen Senators should he. apportioned 
to counties west of the Bine Ridge, 
and nineteen to those east of it, with 
a corresponding allotment of Dele- 
gates in four parcels to the various 
natural divisions of the State, and 
Avas carried by 55 Yeas to 41 Nays — 
a motion that the Senate apportion- 
ment be based on Federal imrabers, 
and that for the Ilonse on the White 
population, having lirst been An)ted 
down — 48 to 48. So the effort of 
the West, and of the relatively noii- 
slaveholding sections of Yirginia, to 
AiTGst political powder from the slave- 
holding oligarchy of tlie tide- water 
counties, Avas defeated, des])itC3 tlio 
sanguine promise at the outset ; ami 
tlie Old Dominion sunk agai]i. into 
the aims of the nc;gro-l)re<H'!ci-s.’' 

almost as, senseless Iverds of black slaA'GS, or tlie 
. .free, tax-paying inhabitants of the State, sliall 
have politiciil power,. Very important cvi-nls 
will grow out of this convention, and thoir (‘flcch; 
will not bo confined to Alrgima. Wo hoj'O and 
believe, that the free Avliile piupnlalion nf tlm 
State will bo adopted as the basi.s nl' repn't-oula- 
tion in the popular braucli of the Logif la.mre — 
imlsed, it cannot be pnpvlar Avithout it ; lait jjer- 
haps the Senate maj- be apporlioned acuording 
to ‘federal numbers,’ mwhicli-tlii-ee-fiftb.sof the 
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Some years later (in 1S31-2), on tlie 
occurrence of the slave insui’rection in 
Sonthampton county, known as ISTat. 
Turner’s, her people were aroused to 
a fresli and vivid conception of the 
perils and evils of Slavery, and her 
Legislature, for a time, seemed on the 
point of iiuiugurating a system of 
Gradual Emancipation ; hut the im- 
pulse was iinally, tliougli with diffi- 
culty, overlmrne. Several who have 
since cast in their lot with the Slave- 
holders’ Eel xdl ion — among them Jas. 
0. h'aiilkner, late Minister to Eng- 
land — at that time spoke earnestly 
and forcildy for Emancipation, as an 
imperative necessity. And this is 
notewmi'tliy as the last serious effort 
by the politicians of any Sllave State** 
to rid her of the giant curse, prior to 
the outbreak of tl le Slaveholders’ lie- 
bellion. . , 


BENJATaiisr LmsTDT deseiwcs the high 
honor of rankhig as the ])ionecr of 
direct and distinctive Anti-Slavery 


slaves are counted. If tlie may stiiiul as 

a peace-orieriiig’ to tiie departing power of tlie 
old lights, -^s'e would let them have it — -in a few 
years, umler a liberal (Jc institution, tho free pop- 
ulation of middle and wosteni Virginia will be 
so increased, tlutt the' power in tlie Senate, de- 
rived from slaves, will net he injuriously felt. 
And then vrih tho iadii'ums, wholiave kept A^ir- 
ginia haelc half a century, compared tvith New 
York and reuusylvauia, disappear, and give 
place t;o praciii'.'il men — tlien will roads and ca- 
nals bo made, doniestio manufactures encour- 
aged. and a free and virtuous and laborious peo- 
ple give woiilih and jiower and seeiirity to the 
commoiiweailn— -the ‘ old families,’ as they are 
crdled — persons much partaking of tlie character 
of llio old iioliiliiy of Franco, inibceile and inour- 
rigible— pass away, and a healthful and happy, 
hold and intdiigant middle class rise up to 
fwcotou anrl invistoralo .society, by rendering 
labor honorable; and Richmond Avill not any 
longer ho .\r,L Virginia, .as a distinguished goii- 
tleniau u'-ml Lo proclaim, in matters of politics 
or policy. The moral eliocts of those things over 
1ho slave pouiiiation of Virginia, and in tiho ad- 
jueeut Stale,-!, arc hardly to be calculated. The 
preseuoo nl‘ numerous rlaves -is inoompBtiblo 
with til, at of a u"merous free population; anti it 
is shown that the labor of tho latter, ia all the - 


in America. Many wlio ! 1 ved 1 itd* iro 
and coteiiiporary with liira were A.1)- 
olitionists : but lie wtis tlie Hr, 4-. of <mr 
countrymen wl 10 devoted bif> iif' and 
all Ms powers exclusively to tlu; cause 
of the slave. Born in Sus.scx county, 
Eew Jersey, January d, ITS!), of 
Quaker parents, whose amajst-or.s for 
several generations htul lived tind died 
in this country, he injured liintself, 
while still a more lioy, by e.xet',-;,-<ive 
labor on his Yatlutr’s farm, incurring 
thereby a partial loss of hearing, from 
wliich he never recovered. Slight in 
frame and lielow the tminmon higbt, 
unassuming in niaunor and gtmllo in 
spirit, lie gave to the cause of Eiiiiiuci- 
pation neither wealth, nor ektqnenee, 
nor lofty ahilities, for he hud tliem 
not; but bis eunrago, ])ersevor:iru'e 3 
and devotion were nnriurpa>’iod ; and 
these combined to reiuh'i* liini a for- 
midable, tliough disregarded if not 
despised, antagonist to our national 
(•rime. Leaving Ids fatlier’s fa,i'm at 
nineteen years oi' age, he wandered 


impcrtriiit oponitiuri;-! of ngriotilliiro or tie avis, 
exctjpli tlio culUvat ioii of cotUm, sugar, tobacco, 
and rico (as ut present carried on), is th<.‘ pIicui)- 
est and the best. Aud in truth, it wouW not 
perhaps he strniiiing the facts too fur. to cxjiress 
an opinion, that the greatest (pn^si inn before the 
Virginia couvontion is, the perpetual diiralion ■ 
of negro sluvory, or the increase of a generous 
aud free white population.” | 

® Tu 1 8'lf), when Fcntucky WW*'! Btato 
OonKtilutiou, Henry Olay fe<rini\w]^ncwcii the 
appeal iu favor of Gradual lOmaiuy^on, wliidi 
ho had mado, wlnm a very yoimpUnau. m the 
occasion of her organi'/ation tt.s a B lil'e; hut tlm 
response from tlio peo|iU! was fcolihpi-l iinhcct- 
ivo. Delaware has repeatedly cillcavorf'd to 
rid herself of BUivcry by Icgidafa J; !mt. ourii- 
san Domocrucy has uniformly cm * >1 inul dc- 
feiiLed every movcniont lookiu^^j/yi ! iii- (Ui 1, Bhc, 
though skiveholding. • n- m< >ru 

4.ieon truly, enipliatically, Boi'ilo'-'’Sial.'. Hia- 
very hasoaly been kept 'bVingalivo ivliiiin Ic-r 
limits for dto benelit, and Iw lim 'itrimuoua 
efforts, of the Domoaratic party, H is now evi- 
dently near its end. 
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■west^vard to Wheeling, Yirginia, weekly jonrnal entitled The Philan- 
■wlieve, diii-ing tlie next four years, ihropid was soon after started at 
he learned the trade of a saddler. Mount Pleasant hy Charles Oshorne ; 
and gained an insight into the cruel- and Luiidy, at the editor’s invitation, 
tics and villainies of slaveholding— contrihuted to its columns, mainly hy 
Wheeling Ining at that time a great selections. In a few months, he was 
thoroughfare for negro-traders and urged by Osborne to join him in the 
their ] )rey on their route from Mary- newspaper enterprise, and finally con- 
land and Virginia to the lower Mis- sented to do so, removing to Mount 
sissip])i. Before lie made Wheeling Pleasant. Meantime, he made a voy- 
liis home, he ini,d spent some time at age to St. Lonis in a flat-hoat to dis- 
Mount Pieasa.nt, Ohioj whither he pose of his stock of saddlery. Arriv- 
returncd after learning his tradb, ing at that city in the fall of 1819, 
and remained there two years, diir- when the whole region was convulsed 
ing whici). he jnarried a young wo- by the Missouri Question, lie was 
man of lik<3 sjfirit to his own. He impelled to write on the side there 
tben, after a long visit to his father unpopular in the jonrnals of the day. 
in Hew Jersey, settled at St. Clairs- His speculation proved unfortunate 
villo, Ohio, near Wheeling, and -r-v-the whole West, and, indeed, the 
opened a shop, hy which in four whole country, being then involved 
years he made about three thousazid iu a commercial convulsion, with 
dollars above his expenses, and, witli trade stagnant and almost every one 
a loving wife and two children, was bankrupt, lie returned to his home 
as happy and contented with his lot on foot during the ensuing winter, 
as any man need he. having been sihsent nearly two years, 

But the impression made on his and lost all he was worth, 
mind by his experiences of Slavery Meantime, Oshorne, tired of his 
in Wlieeling could not be sbaken off tluinkless and profitless vocation, liad 
nor resisted. In the year 181,5, when sold out his establishment, and it had 
twent,y-six years of age, he organized been removed to Joneshorough, Ten- 
au anti-Slavery association known nessee, wliere his newspaper took the 
as the “Union Humane Society,” title of The Emancipator. Lundy 
whereof tlie iirst meeting was held removed, as he had purposed, to 
at his own J^uisc, and consisted of Mount Pleasant, and there started, 
hut five oi^/]'>ersons. Within a few in January, 182.1, a montlily entitled 
months, ^A*aii?}jers were swelled to The Genius of Unwersal Emavci- 
four or f^-e hundred, and included pation. He (.commenced it ^vilh six 
the {'(cst a id most prominent citizens suhscrihers ; himself ignorant of prlnt- 
of Bflmd t and tlie adjacent coun- ing and without materials,; having 
ties. Ian ly wwote an apj^eal to phi- liis work done at Steubenville, twenty 
laiitliropis^imii the subject of Slavery, miles distant; traveling tliither fre- 
wliich was liu^])riiited on the.Ith of rjuently on foot, and returning with 
January, 'i SH'f^^iug his twenty’-sev- his edition on his hack. Four nioutlis 
enth Ifirfliday. iSliort and sbuple as* later, he had a very considerable siih- 
it was, it contained the germ of the seription list. About this time, Elihii 
entire anti-Slavery movement. A Emb’ree, who had started The Eman~ 
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ci/patof ill Tennessee, died, and Lundy 
was urged to go tliither, unite the 
two journals, and print them himself 
from the materials of The Etncmcipa^ 
tor. He consented, and made the 
journey of eight hundred miles, one- 
lialf on foot and the rest by water. , 
At Joneshorough, he learned the art 
of printing, and was soon issuing a 
w^eeldy newspaper beside The Genius, 
and a monthly agricultural wmrk. He 
removed his family a few months later, 
and East Tennessee was theneefor- 
■wardhis home for nearly tliree years, 
during which The Genius of Vnimr- 
sal Mnanc/q)ation was tlie only distinc- 
tively and exclusively anti-Slavery pe- 
riodical issued in the United States, 
constantly increasing in circulation 
and iiitlnence. And, though often 
threatened with personal assault, and 
once shut up in a private room with 
two ruffians, who undertook to bully 
liiin into some concession by a flour- 
ish of deadly weapons, he was at no 
time subjected to mob violence or 
legal prosecution. 

In the winter of 1823-4, the first 
American Convention for the Aboli- 
tion of Slavery was held in Philadel- 
phia ; and Lundy made the journey 
of six hundred miles and back on 
purpose to attend it. ^ During his 
tour, he decided on transferring his 
establishment to Baltimore ; and, in 
tlie summer of 1824, knapsack on 
shoulder, he set out on foot for that 
city. On the way, he delivered, at 
Deep Creek, Horth Carolina, his first 
public address against Slavery. . He 
Rpeke in a beautiful grove, near the 
hTiends’ meeting-house at that ]>lace, 
directly after divine worslii}) ; and the 
andieiip were so 'well satisfied that 
they iifuted him to speak again, in 
tljeir place of worship. Before this 


second meeting adjourned, an aiiti- 
Slavery society was formed ; aud. ho 
joroceeded to hold fifteen or twenty 
similar meetings at other pdaces with- 
in that State. In one instance, ho 
spoke at a honse-raisiug ; in another, 
at a militia muster. Here an antb 
Slavery society of fourieen members 
Was thereupon formed, with tlie ctip- 
tain of the, militia company for its 
President. One of liis mcriings wnis 
held at Raleigh, the (aipital. Before 
he had left the State, lie had organ- 
ized twelve or fourteen Abolition So- 
cieties. He continued Lis journey 
through Virginia, holding several 
meetings, and organizing societies — 
of course, not very numerous, nor 
composed of the most iuiluential p>cr- 
sons. It is probable that his Quaker 
hrethren supplied him with inlroduc- 
tioiis from place to place, and that 
his meetings were lie Id at the points 
where violent ojtpositiou was louni. 
likely to be ollered. 

He reacbed Baltimore about tlie 1st 
of October, and issued on the loth 
Ho. 1 of Volume IV. of the “Ge- 
nius,” which continued to be well sup- 
|>orted, though reee.i\'ing little encou- 
ragement from Baltimore itself. A 
year afterward, it began to be Issued 
weekly. ? 

Lundy visited HaytiHii the latter 
part of 1825, in ordef T-' make ar- 
rangements there for the i«^.,aptioii of 
a number of slaves, wlioA ma.stt‘r,s 
were willing to eman(‘ij)att| them on 
condition of their reinovalf,froni the 
country — in fiict, wore m>i alluu ed, 
by the laws of their reapo< '‘‘',ve KStalx^, 
to free them otherwisef^' Being <le- 
tained longer than he htid,c.\:peoted, 
*he wasVnet, on liis return to Balti- 
more, Avith tidings of the death ol'liis 
wife, after giving birth to twiin , and 
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hastened to his dwelling to find it en- 
tirely deserted, his five children hav- 
ing been distributed among his 
friends. In that hour of intense af- 
fliction, he renewed his solemn vow 
to devote his entire energies to the 
cause of the slave, and to efforts de- 
signed to awaken his eoimtrymen to a, 
sense of their responsibility and their 
danger. In 1828, he traveled east- 
ward, lecturing and soliciting sub- 
scribers to his “Genius,” and calling, 
in hTew York, on Arthur Tappan, 
William Gooclell, and other anti- 
Blaverj men. At Boston, he could 
hear of no Abolitionists, but made 
the acrpiaintance, at his boarding- 
house, of William Lloyd Gakrison, 
a fellow-boarder, whose attention had 
not previously been drawn to the 
Slavery question, but who readily 
embraced his views. He visited suc- 
cessively most of the cdergymeu of 
Brtstoii, and induced eiglit of them, 
helouging to various sects, to meet 
him. All of tliem, on explanation, 
approved liis labors, and subscribed 
for his periodical ; and, in the course 
of a few days, they aided him to hold 
au auti-Slavery meeting, which was 
largely attended. At the close of his 
remarks, several clergymen expressed 
a gnueral coacuiTence in his views. 
He extend^ his journey to Hew 
Hampshir^ Maine, lecturing 
Arhere lui^nulcf^ and obtaining some 
eiuiourageirieiit. He spoke also in 
tbe j){’inc|.)al towns of Massachusetts, 
Ithorle Islind, and Coimccticut; and, 
o)) his hoiaeward route, traversed the 
Stal'.o of ^N'ew York, s})eaking at 

* Luudy'a brkh’ journal of this tour has heon 
iirfHcrvci ; wid, ne.vt to an entry running— “On 
the 25lli [ arrivoil at 'Northampton, I^ass., after* 
it o'oloi’k ill the evoning, and called at three 
laverur'. before I could got lodgings or polite 
treatment’’ — wo iiud tho following; 


Poughkeepsie, Albany,® Lockport, 
TJtica, and Biifialo, reaching Balti- 
, more late in October, 

Lundy made at least one other 
visit to Hayti, to colonize emancipat- 
ed slaves ; was beaten nearly to death 
in Baltimore by a slave-trader, on 
whose conduct he had commented in 
terms which seemed disrespectful to 
the profession; was flattered by the 
judge’s assurance, when the trader 
came to be tried for the assault, that 
“he [L.j had got nothing more than 
he deserved and he made two long 
journeys through Texas, to the Mexi- 
can departments across the Bio 
Grande, in quest of a suitable lo- 
cation on which to plant a colony 
of freed blacks from the United 
States, hut without success. He 
traveled in good part on foot, ob- 
serving the strictest economy, and 
supporting himself by working at 
saddlery and harness-mending, from 
place to place, as circumstances re- 
quired. Meantime, he had been . 
compelled to remove his paper from 
Baltimore to Washington; and final- 
ly (in 1836), to Philadelphia, where 
it was entitled The National In- 
quirer^ and at last merged into The 
Pennsylvania Freeman. His colo- 
nizing enterprise took him to Mon- 
clova, Oomargo, Monterey, Matamo- 
ras, and Yictoria, in Mexico, and con- 
sumed the better part of several 
years, closing in 1S35. Ho also made 
a visit to tbe settlements in Canada, 
of fugitives from American Slavery, 
to inquire into tho welfare of their 
inhabitants. On tlie Wth, oi‘ May, 

“Sqitemhcr Gth — At Albatiy, I made yoino an- 
quaintances. Philanthropists are thc'slouvn ma- 
tures breaching. They think forty tirnes htfore they 
actP 

Thtre is reason to fear that tho little Quaker 
i was a ^ fanatic.’ 


WIILIAM LLOYD GAEEISON. 


1888j at tlae burning by a mob of 
Pennsylvania Hall — ^built by Aboli- 
tionists, because^tliey could be. beard 
in no other — Ms little property, con- 
sisting mainly of papers, books, 
clothes, etc., -wliich had been collected 
in one of the rooms of that Hall, 
with a view to his migration west- 
ward, was totally destroyed. In July, 
he started for Illinois, where his chil- 
dren then resided, and reached them 
in the September following. He 
planted liimself at Lowell, La Salle 
county, gathered his offsju’ing about 
him, purchased a printing-office, and 
renewed the issues of liis “ Genius.” 
But in August, 1839, he was attacked 
by a prevailing fever, of which he 
died on the 22d of that month, in the 
51st year of his age. Thus closed 
the record of one of the most heroic, 
devoted, unselfish, courageous lives, 
that has ever been lived on this con- 
tinent."’ 


William Lloyd Gaebisof, horn iiL 
obscurity and indigence, at Newbury- 
port, Massachusetts, in 1805,' and 
educated a printer, after having tried 
his boyish hand at shoe-making, wood- 
sawing, and cabinet-making, started 
The Tree Press^. in his native place, 
directly upon attaining his majority ; 
but Hew Wry port was even then a 
slow old town, and his enterprise soon 
proved unsuccessful. He migrated 
to Boston, worked a few months as 
a journeyman printer, and then be- 
came editor of The Jhl aiional Phildn- 
thropid^ an organ of the Temperance 
movement. He left this early in 1828, 
to become editor, at Bennington, Yer- 
mont, of The Journal of the a 

“Hational Rcpublican” gazette, aiid 
about the ablest and most intere^ing 


IIS 

newspaper ever issued in that State. 
Though earnestly devoted to the re- 
election of John Quincy Adams, as 
President, it gave a hearty support 
to the Temperance, Anti-SluA-cry, and 
other Eeform projects, and promoted 
the extensive circulation and signa- 
ture of memorials to Congress, urging 
the banishment of Slavery from tlie 
District of Columbia. But its jua- 
tronage was unequal' to its merits; 
and, Mr. Adams having been defeat- 
ed, its publication was soon afterward 
discontinued. 

Mr. Garrison was, uhout this time, 
visited hy Luudy, and induced to 
join Mm in the editoi’ship of T?t& 
Gervkis at Baltirmu-e, wliither he ac- 
cordingly proceeded in the Aulauim 
of 1829. Lundy had i)een a zealous 
supporter of A<lams; and, under his 
auspices, a single Eiuaiicipativni can- 
didate for the Lcgiidaturc liiid been 
repeatedly presented in Baltimore, 
recemng, at one electi()ii, more than 
nine hundred voles. Garrison, hi 
his first issue, insisted on iniUK'diate 
and unconditional Emamapation as 
the right of the slave and the duty of 
the master, and disedaimed all tem- 
porizing, all make-sliifts, all com- 
promises, condemning Colonization, 
and everything else that in^"olve(I 
or implied atliliation or symiiathy 
with slaveholders. Haying, at 
length, doiiounced tlie coastwise 
slave-trade between Baltimore and 
Mew Orleans as ‘‘domestic piracy,’' 
and stigmatized by name certain 
Baltimoreans concerned tiKU’cin. ho 
was indicted for “a gross as d mali- 
cious lilicl” ^>n ihonc Wi'rlliics,<'«(Si- 
Wicted, sentenced to ]tay llfty (IdIIuiY 
fine and costs, and, in (k^auli there- 
of, eohunitted to jail. A jndgiaent 


Condensed from "the “ Life of Benjamia Luudy," hy Thomas Earle. 
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ill "belialf of one of tliese aggrieved 
persons of lljOGO and costs was like- 
wise obtained against liim on a civil 
suit, but never enforced. He remain- 
ed forty-nine days in prison, during 
wliicli bis case excited mncb sympa- 
thy, a protest against his incarcera- 
tion having been issued by the Maim- 
niission Society of hTorth Carolina. 
At length, the tine and costs were 
paid by Artlnir Tappan, then a 
wealthy and generons Hew Yoik 
merchant, who anticipated, by a few 
days, a similar act meditated by Hen- 
ry . Clay. Separating himself from 
' Jixnidy and The Oeniui^^ Mr. Garri- 
son now proposed the publication of 
an anti-Slavery organ in Washington 
City ; hnt, after traveling and lec- 
turing through the great cities, and 
being prevented by violence from 
speaking in Baltimore, he concluded 
to issue his journal from Boston in- 
stead of Washington; and the first 
mmiber of The lAheratov appeared 
accordingly on the 1st of January, 
1S30. It was, from tlio outset, as 
thorough-going as its editor ; and its 
motto — Our Country is the World 
— Our Countrymen are all Mankind” 
— truly denoted its character and 
S})irit. “ Ho Union with slaveholders” 


was adopted as a principle some 
years later ; as was the doctrine that 
“The [Federal] Constitution is a 
covenant with death, and an agree- 
ment with hell.” To wage against 
Slavery an uncompromising, unre- 
lenting war, asking no quarter and 
giving none— -to regard and proclaim 
the equal and inalienable rights of 
every innocent human being as infe- 
rior or subordinate to those of no 
other, and to repudiate all creeds, all 
alleged revelations, rituals, constitu- 
tions, governments, parties, politics, 
that reject, defy, or ignore this fun- 
damental truth — such is and has been 
the distinctive idea of the numerical- 
ly small, but able and thoroughly 
earnest class, known as “ Garrisoni- 
ans.” " They for many years gener- 
ally declined, and some of them still 
decline, to vote, deeming the Gov- 
ernment and all parties so profoundly 
corrupted by Slavery, that no one 
could do so without dereliction from 
principle and moral defilement. And, 
though the formal and definitive sep- 
aration did not take place till 1839, 
the alienation between the Garrisoni- 
ans and the larger number of Anti- 
Slavery men had long been decided 
and irremediable. A very few years, 


The Ijroatleat and most hir-si^hted intellect j 
i.s utterly unablcfto see the ultimate consequen- , 
CCS of any great sodal change. Ask yourself, 
on all such oecasionsfif there be any element of 
right or wrong in the question, any principle of 
clear, natural justice, that turns tlie scale. If 
fio, take your part with the perfect and abstract 
right, and trust God to sen that it shall prove 
the expedient,” — Wenddl Phillips's Ppeuches and 
Ltrhms, p, 19. 

‘■The time has been when it was the duty of 
Uic rofonner to show cau.se why he oflorotl to 
di;q,viTt) the quiet of the xvorld. But, during the 
diseuHsiCiu of the many reforms which have been 
advocated, suTd whieh have move or lesasueeeed- 
cd, one after imotlicr — freedom of lower ' 
dtiasoH, frecdont of food, freedom of the press, 
(jf tl.ought, reform in penal legislation, 
and “n thtiuaand other matters — it seems to mo 
to have been proved conclusively, that govern- 


ment commenced in usurpation and oppression; 
. that liberty and civilization, at present, are noth- 
ing else than the fragments of rights which the 
scaffold and the stake have wrung from the 
strong hands of the usurpers. Every step of 
progress the world has made has heen from 
scaffold to scaffold, and from stake to stake. It 
would hardly be exaggeration to say, that all the 
great truths relating to society and government 
have been first heard in the solemn protests of 
martyred patriotism, or the loud cries of crusliod 
and starving labor. Tlie law has been ahways 
wrong.” — /Wet, p. 14. 

“ An intelligent democracy says of Rlavory as 
of a church, ‘ This is justice and that iniquity.' 
Tho track of God’s tlnmderbolt ia a straight line 
from -one to the other, and the Church or State 
that cannot stand it, must got out of tlie way."-—. 
AiU, p; 267. 
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dating from. 1832-3, when the New 
England and the American Anti- 
Slaveiy Societies were formed re- 
spectively, sufficed to segregate the 
American opponents of Slavery into 
four general divisions, as follows ; 

1. The “ Garrisonians” aforesaid. 

2. The members of the “Liberty 
party,” who, regarding the Federal 
Constitution as essentially aiiti-Slave- 
ry, swore with good conscience to 
uphold it, and supported only can- 
didates who were distinctively, deter- 
minedly, pre-eminently, cliampions of 

Liberty for all.” ' 

3. Yarions small sects and parties, 
which occupied a middle ground be- 
tween the above positions ; some of 
tlie sects agreeing with the latter in 
inter])reting and revering the Bijjle 
as consistently anti-Slavei'}’’, bridle re- 
ftising, with, the funner, to vote. 

4. A large and steadily increas- 
ing class who, though decidedly aiiti- 


AND SLAVERY. 

Slavery, refused either to withhold 
their votes, or to throw thorn away 
on candidates whose election was iui- 
possihle, hut persisted in voting, ut 
nearly every election, so as to effcc.t 
good and prevent evil to tiro exteiit 
of their power. 

An artful and persistent iguoihig 
of all distinction, between t;l ass- 

es, and thus covering Abolitionists in- 
discriminately witli odium, as h(.)i^til.o 
to Christianity and t<r tlui Const! iu- 
tion, was long the most elioctivo 
weapon in the armory of their (.;oni- 
nion foes. Thousands, whose con- 
sciences and hearts Avoiild iiatin’iii|y^ 
have drawn them to tlie side of hu- 
manity and justice, were rc], idled by 
vociferous repre.sentations that to do 
so would identity tlumr willi the “ dis- 
union” of 'Yendoil Pjulllps, lire 
]‘adicalisni” ot* Henry C. Y’^riglit, 
and the “infidelity” of '.Pilbbitry, 
Theodore Parker, and G arrison. 


X. 

THE OHHECHES AND SLAYEET. 


We have seen that the Eevolution- 
ary era and the Eevolutionary spirit 
of our countrynvere profoundly hos- 
tile to Slavery, and that they were 
not content wdth mere protests 
against an ev.il wliieh positive efforts, 
<letermined acts, were recpihed to 
remove, lleforo tlie Eevoiution, in- 

'-Similry difibrcuitos ve.^pccting “Woman’s 
.myOjt.s'’ — v/Ju;!'r>nf tJm (Jarri.sorjjarjs wore siancJi 
assort 'I'.-A — and olhor inoklental que.stlmis. wer^ 
tho imnu'diiiti; olui.-^uh of tlie rupturo liefcweuu 
llio Garrii-iouiims and the political Abolitionists, 
n'liei'Ciiy ibe American Anti-Slavery Society was 
convulsed by tlie secession of the latter in 18-10 ; 


deed, a religious o]>position to Slave- 
ry, whereof the society of Christian 
Friends or C^uakt-u's wmro the pio- 
neers, had been det'cloped both In 
the mother country and in hcJ* colo- 
nies. George Vox, the lirst i}ua];or, 
bore earnest tc.stimon_y', so early ti.s 
1671, oil the o(;casioii oi‘ his visit io 

bnt the uKiiiialu caii.-ii;?; of (ho rujuiir*' vo ro 
deeper tlnin tijesc. As a lui'U', the ( iai-ri.'i.n.oas 
wore regarded as radical in poiitir)* iiitdla-ti nubnx 
intlieoSgy; nu<l Um tnore OrtliodoK. t-uti- i r .a- 

tivo, and espec-iidly lJt<! cU'iiml .tiK.lii.on: t ia- 
crensingly disliked tho oilinui iiu'it'-d ip tii0 
sweeping utterances of the tUa-riconkui ieaucra. 
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BarbadoeSj against tlie preralent cra- 
elty and inliiimanity with wMch ne- 
gro slaves were then treated in that 
island, and urged their gradual eman- 
cipation, His letter implies that some 
of his disciples were slaveholders. Y et 
it was not till 1727 that the yearly 
meeting of the whole society in Lon- 
don declared “ the importing of ne- 
groes from their native country and 
relations, by Friends, not a Gommend- 
able or allowable practice.” JMearly 
thirty years before, tlie yearly meet- 
ing in Philadelphia (1696) took a 
step ill advance of this, admonishing 
^thcir members to he careful not to 
encourage tlie hi'inging in of a/mj 
more oicgroes, and that those who 
ha'OG negroes he careful of them, 
hiing them to meeting, ete,, etc. It 
thus appears tliat Quakers, like. other 
Christians, were then not only slave- 
holders, l)ut engaged in the Slave- 
Trade. In 1754, the American Qua- 
kers had advanced to the point of 
puhlicly recominendijig their socie- 
ties to “advise and dtial with sucli as 
engage in” the Slave-Ti’ade. Again: 
slavoholding Quakers were urged — 
not to emancipate tlioir slaves — but 
to care for their morals, and treat 
them humanel}'. The British Qua- 
kers came up to this mark in 1758 — 
four vears la tar; and more decidedly 
ill 1 76 i and 1 763. In 1774, the Phil- 
adelphia meeting directed that all 
persons engagtal in any form of slave- 
trading ho “disowned and in 1776 
took the decisive and final stej) by di- 
recting “ tiuit the cn/'ucAv of slaves, wlio 
refused to exei-ute the proper instru- 
moids fur giving tliem their freedom, 
be disowned likewise.” This blow 
hit- the nail on the head. Ii^l781, 
hut “ (me easci” rocpiiring discipline 


under this head was reported ; and 
ill 1783, it duly appeared that there 
were no slaves owned by its mem- 
bers.* The coincidence of these later 
dates with the origin, progress, and 
close of our Kevolutionary struggle, 
is noteworthy. The Hew York and 
Ehode Island yearly meetings passed 
almost simultaneously through the 
same stages to like results; that of 
Yirgmiapursued alike course; hut, 
meeting greater obstacles, was longer 
ill overcoming them. It discouraged 
ihQ ^puTohasing of slaves in 1766 ; ur- 
gently recommended manumission in 
1773; yet, so late as 1787, its annual 
reports stated that some members still 
held slaves. But it is understood that 
Slavery and Quakerism, throughout 
the South, had very little communion 
or sympathy after the Bevolution, 
and were gradually and finally di- 
vorced so early as 1800. Hence, as 
1 Slavery grew stronger and more in- 
tolerant tliere, Quakerism gi'adually 
faded out ; so that its adherents were 
probably fewer in tliat section in 
1860 than they had been eighty years 
before. 

Of other religious denominations, 
none of the more important and popii- 
I lar, -which date back to the earlier 
periods of onr colonial history, can 
show even so fair a record as the 
above. By the Koman Catholics and 
Protestant Episcopalians, generally, 
Slaveholding has never been, and is 
not yet, considered inconsistent with 
Xnety, and a blameless, exemplary, 
Ohristian life. Individuals in these, 
as in other communions, have cam- 
spicnously condemned and earnestly 
opjiosed Human Slavery; but the 
general influence of these cluirchcs in 
our. qpuntiy, and es^iecially of their 


OlarksoB’s History. 
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Merarcilies, has been adverse to the 
practical recognition of every inno- 
cent man’s right to his own limbs and 
sinews, and to sell or employ his own 
labor as to himself shall seem best. 

The Presbyterian, Congregational, 
Baptist, and kindred “ Orthodox” 
denominations, have no very consist- 
ent or luminous record on this sub- 
ject. Thus, the Presbyterian Gen- 
eral Assembly did, at its session in 
1794 — long before its division into 
“Old School” and “ New SchooF— 
adopt a note to one of the questions 
in its longer Catechism, -wherein, ex- 
pounding and applying the Eighth 
Commandment, it affirmed that the 
Biblical condemnation of “ man- 
stealer 

“ f'oinprc'liemls all wlio are concerned in 
l)ririp;in,tf any of tlie Inmian riiceinto Slavery, 
or retain liH/ them therein. Stealers of nioii 
are those wlio bring off slaves or freemen, 
and keep, sell, or buy them. To steal a 
freeman, rays (Trotiiis, is the liigliest kind 
of the'ft,” etc., etc. 

But this note was directed to he 
erased by the General Assembly of 
1816, in a resolve which characterizes 
Slavery as a “mournful evil,” but 
does not direct that the churches be 
purged of it. In 1818, a fresh As- 
sembly adopted an “Expression of 
Yiews,” wherein Slavery is reprobat- 
ed as a 

“gross violation of the ino.st precious and 
sacred rights of human nature, utterly incon- 
sistent with the law of God, which requires 
us to love our neighbor as ourselves, and to- 
tally irreconcilable with the spirit and prin- 
ciples of tlie gospel of Christ, -which, enjoin 
that ‘ all things w-hatsoever ye would that 
incu slioiild do to you, do ye also to them.’ ” 

But, instead* of recpiiring its mem- 
bers to clear tliemselves, and Iceej) 
clear, of sltivehoMlng, the Assembly ^ 
exliortcd tliem to “continue and in- 
crease their exertions to effect a,total 
ahidition of Slavery, with no greater 


delay thait a regard for the ^uhlio 
welfare demands /” and recommend- 
ed that, if “a Cliristiaii pro-fessor 
shall sdl a slave, who is cdso in com- 
m'lmion with our ChureJd ’ — said slave 
not being a consenting party to tlie 
sale — the seller be “ suspended till he 
shall repent and make reparation!” 
It need hardly be added that, with 
few and spasmodic exceptions, the 
Presbyterian Church tlienceforth -was 
found apologizing for Slavery, and 
censuring its determined assailants 
far oftener than doing or devising 
anything to hasten tliat “ total aboli- 
tion,” which it liad solemnly pro*-, 
nonneed a requirement of Christian- 
ity. And, tbough tlie Synod of Ken- 
tucky, in 1835, ado[)ted a repoi't on 
Slavery, which cimderaiied slave- 
liolding broadly and tliorouglily, and 
reprobated the domestic slave-trade 
as revolting, even horrihle, in its 
cruelty, the same report admits tliat 
“ those wlio bold to our communion, 
are involved in it and no action 
wms taken wbereby they Bhoiild ho 
! recpiired to choose between their eon- 
iieetion with the Clairch and -persist' 
eiice in haying, holding, and selling 
men, women, and children, as slaves. 

Nor did the division of this Church, 
-which occurred not long afterwaid, 
work any improvement in this re- 
spect. A majority oli^thc slaveholding 
members, doulitless, adhered to tlie 
“Old School;” but tlie '“New 
School” did not see fit to malm 
slaveliolding a liar to its comnnmion. 
On tlie contrary, certain .Presbyieilc's 
having done so, the General A-ci-’c-m- 
blyof 1843 censurcil tlieir action, and 
required that it ho nwhiAcd. And 
thougl^, in 1846, the m^.st Gemral 
ABsembly reiterated, in sulislaiicc', 
the broad condemnatio-Ji, of Shivery 
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contained in tte Expression of Tiews 
in 1818, and in 184:9 proclaimed tliat 

“there lias been no infomiation before this 
Assembly to prove that the members of onr 
Church, in the Slave States, are not doing 
all they can (situated as they are, in the 
pi’ovideuce of God) to bring about the pos- 
session and enjoyment of liberty by the en- 
slaved," 

it is as certain as tliat “ fine words 
Itnttcr no parsnips/’ tliat slaves con- 
tinued to be bonglit, field, and sold 
fiy nieni’oers of tlie “ Hew,” as well 
as of tlui “Old Scfiool” Presbyterian 
Churcli, and that, while Afiolitionists 
were snlijeet to continued and nn- 
^ ^^aring denunciation in the common 
as well as the special org'ans and 
utterances of tliese rival sects, slave- 
holders often filled the highest seats 
in their respective synag’ogues, and 
Slavery regarded their aimless dennn- 
ciatioiis and practical tolerance with 
serene complacency. 

'With the Baptists and Methodists 
— two very numerons and important 
denominations — the case ivas some- 
what different. Each of these 
churches was originally anti-Slavery. 
The Metliodists, in, the inffincy of 
their communion, were gathered - 
rnaii'ily .from among the poor and 
despised classes, and had much more 
affiliation with slaves than with their 
masters. Tlioir discipline could with 
great difficulty T)e roc.onciled mth 
slavchftlding hy tlieir laity, while it 
deciJe.dly could vot he made to per-^ 
niit: sJavaholding un the jiart of their 
,Bislio]>s ; and this impelled the seces- 
sion, sumo twenty years since, of the 
“ Mctlh'jdist (Tiiirch Si>uth,” carrying 
off most, hy,t not all, of the churches 
located in the Slave States./ The 
Genc.jYil OonfereTK'e held at Gincin- 
- nati in 183C solemnly disclaimed 


“ any right, wish, or intention, to in- 
terfere with the civil and political 
relation between master and slave, as 
it exists in the slaveholding States of 
this Union,” condemned two minis- 
ters who had delivered Abolition lec- 
tures, and declared the opponents 
of Abolition “true friends to the 
Church, to the slaves of the South, 
and to the Constitution of our Coun- 
try.” 

The Baptists of Yirginia, in Gen- 
eral Assembly, 1789, upon a reference 
from the session of the preceding 
year, on motion of Elder John Le- 
land, 

“ JResohed^ That Slavery is a violent de- 
privation of the rights of nature, and incon- 
sistent with republican government; and 
therefore we recommend it to our hretlireii 
to make nse of every measure to extirpate 
this horrid evil from tlie land ; and pray .Al- 
mighty God that our honorable Legislature 
may have it in their power to proclaim the 
great jubilee, consistent with the principles 
of good policy.” 

But no similar declaration lias 
been made hy any Southern Baptist 
State Convention since field-hands 
rose to $1,000 each, and black in- 
fants, at birth, were accounted worth 
$100. On the contrary, the South- 
ern Baptists have for thirty years 
been among the foremost champions 
of slaveholding as righteous and 
Christian, and the Savannah Biver 
Baptist Association in 183o gravely 
decided that slave hushaiids and 
wives, separated by sale, shoidd be 
at liberty to take new partners; be- 
cause 

“such separation, atnong persoiifj situated as 
onr slaves are, is civilly tti se])ai'atiou by 
death, and they believe tliat, in the siglit of 
God, it would be so viewed. To forliid 
second marriages, in such cases, would lie 
To exfiose the parties not only to groat(.ir 
haiidships and stronger temptations, but; to 
ehuteli^ censure for acting in obedience, to 
their masters^^' &tG., QtG, 
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THE OHUECHES , 

Tims adapting Cliristianity to 
Slavery, instead of requiring that 
Slavery he made to square with the 
requirements of Christianity, ' Aiid 
this is a fair specimen of what has 
passed for religion at the South for 
the last thirty or forty years. 

In full view of these facts, the 
E'orthern and Southern Baptists met 
for thirty years in Triennial Conven- 
tion, over which slaveholders usually 
presided, and wherein the righteous- 
ness of slaveholding could not, there- 
fore, without seeming rudeness, he 
questioned. Abolition might.be free- 
ly stigmati:5ed slaveholding was ta- 
citly admitted to be just and })roper 
by the very constitutii >n of the body. 
And by no sect or class liavo anti- 
Slavery, inculcations been morii virii- 
lently reprobated than ])y iho Bap- 
tists of the South. 

The .Free-Yfill Baptists, several 
bodies of Scottish Covenanters, and 
other ofisets from the original Pres- 
byterian. stod?:, witli certain of the 
Methodist dissenters or seceders from 
the great Methodist Episcopal organ- 
izationjhave generally maintained an 
attitude of hostility to Slavery. So, 
of late years, have the greater iium- 
her of Unitarian and Universalist con- 
ventions. But all these together are 
a decided minority of the American 
■People, or even of the professing 
Ghristitins among them; and they 
d(.) not at all shake the general truth 
that the anti-Sla^-’ery cause, through- 
out the years of its ardiujiis and per- 
ilous struggle i!|> irom contempt and 
odium to i’esj)cct and power, received 

^ Witness Lundy and Gai’rison at Boston, 1828 . 

s “dlasl tliey Itad been friends in youtli ; 

But vviiispe.vui^^ tongues oat i poison trutli, 
And constancy lives in realms above; . 


far more of hiiidrance than of help 
from our ecclesiastical organizations. 
And this fact explains, if it does not 
excuse, the un-Orthodox, irreverent, 
and “infidel” tendencies which have 
been so freely, and not always inirea- 
sonably, ascribed to the apostles of 
Abolition. These have justly felt that 
the organized and recognized religion 
of the country has not ti-catcd Iheir 
cause as it deserved and as they had a 
rightto expect. The pioneers ol* “mod- 
ern Abolition” were almost uuilbrmly 
devout, pious, clnirclj-uurturod men, 
who, at the outset of their enter])nse, 
took the cause of the slave “ to I’laW 
Clergy and tlie Clin cell, with inKloubt- 
ing faith that it would thei’O be rec- 
og'iiized and by them a<lojd'ed ns the 
cause of vital Cll i list i ai i ity . 8 [> euking 
generaTly, they were rejmhed and re- 
sisted, quite as much to their aston- 
ishment as their mortifuuitimi ; and 
the resulting estrangenu.mt and lios- 
tility were proportioned to the lidl- 
ness of their trust, the hiltcriuvs of 
their disappointment.'' It would have 
been wiser, doiditless, to ha\'e ibr- 
borne, and trusted, and reasoned, and 
remonstrated, and supplicated ; hut 
patience aud policy are not the vir- 
tues for which reformers are ujit to 
he distinguished ; since, were tlwy 
prudent nnd politic, theyuanikl choose 
some safer aud siiung-ir path. IS'o in- 
surance (‘.ouupany that had taken a 
large risk on the life of Jolm the 
Baptist would have counstded or ap- 
proved his frecdoin of speech wiiii 
regard to the doine.stic rehitioiis of 
Herod. 

.Aud life is tlioniy fmd yoiilh iw v.uiu ; 

p And to hmtnxithvn’ik tme wtf hin:, 

JDommrIc hlio rimim-xfi m ih: 

— X ( V; !“ I ‘I L 
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THE PEO-SLAYEEY EEAOTIOH. 


The Zilerator^ by its uncompTo- 
mising spirit and unsparing demmci- 
ations, soon cliallenged and secured, 
to an extent quite unprecedented, the 
attention of adversaries. Treating 
Slavery uniformly as a crime to be re- 
pented, a wong to be righted at the 
earliest moment, if it did not convince 
the understanding of slaveholders, it 
at least excited their wrath. Before it 
, — liad been issued a year, while it had 
probably less than a thousand subscri- 
bers, and while its editor and bis part- 
ner were still working all day as jour- 
neymen printers, sleeping, after some 
hours’ editorial labor, at night on the 
floor of tlieir little sky-parlor office, 
and dreaming rather of how or where 
to get money or credit for the paper 
recpiired for next week’s issue tlian 
of troiibliug the repose of States, they 
were flattered by an act of the Legis- 
lature of G-(Hn'gia, unanimously pass- 
ed, and dul}" approved by Governor 
Lmtipkiu, offering the liberal re^vard 
of S5,000 t(.) whomsoever should ar- 
rest, bring to trial, and prosecute to 
conviction, eitlier of them under the 
laws of that State — ^the arrest he- 
i?)g the only difficult matter.’ There 
wnrs nu reason to doubt that the prof- 
fer was made in good faith, and that 
the sti])ulated reward would have 
h(;ou ]noro ])rf'nnptly and cheerfully 
paid than Soutliem debts are apt to 

* lViin-;Rou (li-iiy Otis, the wealtliy and aristo- 
cralie Mayor of Boston, being required by a 
Buutliem liuigiistrato to suppress y/w Liberator — 
which v, ;is probably the lirst ho had I'eard of it 
— ill due jieaaori reported that his officers had 
“ ferreted out tho paper and its editor, whose 
office was an obscure hole, his only visible aux- 


be. Other such rewards of $10,000, 

. $50,000, and even $100,000, for tlie 
bodies or the heads of prominent 
Abolitionists, were from time to time 
advertised; hut these plagiarisms were 
seldom responsibly backed, and prov- 
ed only the anxiety of the offerers 
to distinguish themselves and cheaply 
win a local popularity. Tlieir aspect 
was not business-like. In several in- 
stances, Southern grand juries grave- 
ly indicted Northern “ agitators” for 
offenses against the peace and dig- 
nity of tlieir respective States ; and in 
at least one case a formal requisition 
was made upon thp Governor of New 
York for the surrender of mi Aboli- 
tionist who had never trod the soil of 
the offended State ; but the Governor 
(Marcy), tliough ready to do what he 
lawfidiy could to propitiate S>outliern 
favor, was constrained respeetfully to 
decline. 

Tliat “ error of opinion may lie safe- 
ly tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it,’” is a trutli that does 
not seem to have occurred either to 
the Southern or Northern contemners 
of the Garrisonian ultras. In fact, it 
does not seem to liave irradiated the 
minds of the chief priests, scribes and 
Pharisees of Christ’s day, nor those 
of the hereditary champions of estab- 
lished institutions and gahifnl tradi- 
tions at almost any time. The South- 

iliary a negro boy, his supporters a few insignif- 
iemt persoue of all colors”— -whence the said 
Otia concluded that his paper ought; uot to dis- 
turb, the slumbers of the quite siguiflcaTit and 
potent Southrons, The superficial, purblind 
Mayor! 

® Jefferson’s Inaugural Address. 
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ern journals and other ' oracles im- 
periously, ■wrathfnlly, demanded the 
instant suppression and extinction of 
the “incendiaries” and “fanatics,” 
under the usual penalty of a dissolu- 
tion of the Union ; ® to which was now 
added the annihilation of ISTorthern 
prosperity and consec[uence through 
a retributive withdrawal of Southern 
trade.'* The commercial and polit- 
ical interests at the hTorth, which 
regarded Southern favor as the sheet- 
anchor of their hopes, eagerly re- 
sponded to these overtures, clamoring 
for penal enactments and popular 
proofs of N'orthern fidelity to Consti- 
tution al obligation s. The foimer were 
not forthcoming ; in fact, the most 
adroit and skillM draftsman would 
have found it difficult to frame any 
such law as was recpiired — any one 
that would have subserved tlie end 
in view — that would not h ave directly 
and glaringly contravened the consti- 
tution or bill of rights of even tlio 
most “ conservative” State. Yet Pres- 
ident Jackson did not liesitate, in 
his Annual Message of December 2, 
1835, to say : 

“I must also invite your attention to the 
painful excitement ])ro(iiiee(l in the South 
by attempts to circulate, through the mails, 
iiitlammatory appeals addressed to the pas- 
sions of the slaves, in prints, and in various 


sorts of publications, calculated to stiimilate 
them to insurrection, and to produce all the 
hoiTors of a servile war. ,, 

“ There is, doubtless, no respectable por- 
tion of our fellow-countrymen wtio can be’ 
so far misled as to feel any other sentiment 
than that of indignant regret at conduct so 
destructive of the harmony and peace of 
the country, and so repugnant to tlie princi- 
ples of onr national compact, and to the dic- 
tates of humanity and religion. Our happi- 
ness and prosperity essentially depend upon 
peace within our borders — and peace de- 
pends upon the maintenance,' in good faith, 
of those compromises of the Const iliitkm 
upon which the Union is fomulod. ft is for- 
tunate for the country that the good sense, 
the generous feeling, and the dee[)-rootu(i 
attachment of the peojde of tlie Jion -slave- 
holding States to the Onion, and to their 
fellow-citizens of the same blood in the 
South, have given so strong and iiii|n*tis.sive' 
a tone to the seritirnent.s enteriainod against 
the proceedings of the misguided j>erson3 
wlio have engaged in these unconstitutional 
and wicked attenurts, iuid especially against 
tlie emissarie.s from foreign parts who have 
dared to interfere in tJiis matter, as to au- 
tborize the hope that those atteinpU will no 
longer lie persisted in. lint, if tlicsc es[)ros- 
sionsof the public will sliull not he snliicient 
to elicct BO desiralilo a resiilj,, nul, a doubt 
can be entertained tliat tlie noii-.-ilaveliolding 
States, so far from countenuucing the slight- 
est interferevneo witli llic constitutional 
rights of the South, will bo prompt to esor- 
ciae their authority in snppri'ssing, so I'ar as 
in them lies, wdiatever is calculated to pro- 
duce the evil. 

“ In leaving tlie care of otlier Ijranclies of 
this interesting subject to tbe State aiilliori- 
ties, to whom they properly belong, it is 
nev^ertlicdess proiier for Congress, to take 
such measures as . w'ill jirevent the 
Office Department, which ivas designed to 


2 The following is an extract from the 
iGsk.) OhronicU of October, ISBS. 

“ We flrmlj'' believe tliat, if the Southern States 
do not quickly unite, and declare to the North, if 
the quosiion of Slavery be longer dimmed iu any 
shape, they will instantly secede from the Union, 
that the question must be Bettled, and very soon, 
"by the swoed, as the only pos.sibIe means of 
self-preservation." 

Eobriiary LG, ISILG, both houses of the Vh‘- 
ginia Legislature agreed to the following: . . 

“Ee^-iohed, That the non-slavoliolding States 
of the Union aro re.sijoctfiilly but mruadl// re- 
fpiested promptly to adopt penul em.dment.% or 
such other nieasures as will effentually suppress 
all associatiems their respective limitapur- 

piorting to lio, or having tlio charuetor of, Aboli-; 
tion societies.” 


Besolution.«, similar iu spirit and demand, ivoro 
adopted by the Legislaturesij of South Carolina, 
North Carolina, Alabama, and doulitless other 
Slave State.s. 

The liklmorul TT/ny, in the course of a ful- 
mination ngaiii.st the Abolitionists, .J.'iid; 

“The peo}ile of the Nortli must go to hanging 
tliese fanatics if they w<mhl wit l<m tin- in n- id vj 
ike SouifuTii trade, ami they v:ill do it. =■- ■<= lii... 
pend upon it, the Nortlicni jicoplo HU a, nr 
rifice their present tucralire imh witli tlw Ewlh, 
so long as the hangmj of a few will pre- 

I Not a bad calculation, proridrd “ tlio NoiMhorn 
I people” and the eujoyers of “ tlic- iucrat iv,' trade” 
[aforesaid hud been identical; but they W'-re not. 
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foster an amicable intercom-se and corre- 
spondence between all the members of the 
confederacy, from being used as an instru- 
ment of an opposite character. The Gen- 
eral Goveimment, to which the great trust is 
confided of preserving inviolate the relations 
created among the States by the Constitu- 
tion, is especially bound to avoid, in its own 
action, any thing that may disturb them. I 
would therefore call the special attention of 
Congress to the subject, and resjoectfully 
suggest the propriety of passing such a law 
as will prohibit, under severe penalties, the 
circulation in the Southern States, through 
tlie mail, of incendiary publications intended 
to instigate the slaves to insurrection.” 

Had the. President been asked to 
justify liis charges ag'ainst his fellow- 
citizens of having attempted to 
circulate, through the mails, inflam- 
matory appeals, addressed to the pas- 
sions of dams, in etc., etc., 

he must have answered that lie had 
heard or read charges to this eftect, 
and had believed them. But it was 
ill vain that the Abolitionists remon- 
strated, and protested, and called for 
proofs. The slaveholding interest 
detested and feared them ; the mob 
was in Ml cry at their heels ; and it 
was the seeming interest of the great 
majority of speakers and writers to 
join in the hunt.® 

G-overnor Marey followed in the 
footsteps of his party chief. In his 
' Annual Message of January 5, 18f36 
— five weeks later than the foregoing 
-—■he said ; 

“ Relying on the influence of a sound and 
enliglitened publ»3 opinion to restrain and 
control tbe misconduct of tbe citizens of a 
free governineut, especially when directed, 
as it bas boon in this case, with unexampled 
energy and unanimity, to the particular evils 
under consideration, and perceiving that its 
operations have been thus far salutary, I en- 
tertain liie best hopes that this remedy, of 
itself, will entirely remove these evils, or 
render them comparatively liarmless. But, 
if these reasonable expectations should, uh-; 

® “ Now we tell them [the Abolitfonists] that 
when they openly and publicly promvdgate doc- 
trines which outrage public feeling, they have 
no right to demand protection of the people they 
insult. Ought not, we ask, our city authorities 


• 

happily, be disappointed; if, in the face of 
numerous and striking exhibitions of public 
reprobation, elicited from our constituents 
by a just fear of the fatal issues in vf Inch 
the uncurbed elForts of the Abolitionists 
may ultimately end, any considerable portion 
of these misguided men shall persist in push- 
ing them forward to disastrous consequen- 
ces, then a question, new to our ctuifeder- 
acy, will necessarily arise, and must be met. 

It must then be determined how far tbe 
several States can provide, -witlua tlie jiroper 
exercise of their constitutional powers, and 
how far, in fulfillment of the obligations re- 
sulting from their federal relations, they 
ought to provide, by their own laws, for the 
trial and punishment by their own jiulica- 
tories, of residents within their limits, guilty 
of acts therein, wliicli are calculated and 
intended to excite insurrection and rebellion 
in a sister State. * * I cannot doubt 

that the Legislature possesses the ])Ower to 
pass such iieual laws as will luive tlie eftect 
of preventing the citizens of this State and 
residents Avitbin it from availing tliemselves, 
with impunity, of the protection of its sover- 
eignty and laws, while they are actuall\ <;m- 
j ployed in exciting insurrection and sedition 
I in a sister State, or engaged in treasonable 
enterprises, intended to he executed therein.” 

A legislative Eeport responsive to 
tkese 'recommendations was made in 
May following, just at the close of 
the session, which assumed to pledge 
the faith of the State to pass such 
laws as were suggested hy the Gov- 
ernor, lohenemr they shall he requi- . 
site ! This report was duly forwarded 
to the Southern Governors, but not 
circulated at large, nor was any such 
action as it proposed ever takcui — 
or meant to be. Govta'iior Edv’i'ard 
Everett (Whig), of Massachusetts, 
sent® a Message to the Legislature of 
his State, coimnunicating the de- 
mands of certain Sontliern States 
that anti-Slavery inculcations i-i tlie 
Free States should be legally sup- 
pressed, and saying ; 

“ "Wbatever by direct and necessai’y epe- 

to'make them understaud this — to tell them that 
they prosecute their teeasoxable aud beasi’LT 
plans at their own peril ?” — York Courier 
and Enquirer, 11th Jrily, 1834. 

® January 6, 183G. 
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1 :? t'nlenlutcJ to excite an insurrection 
ancng the slinx-s, Laa been held, by highly 
res}a‘c,t:il)le legal anthority, an oftense against 
the peai'O oi‘ this comTiionwealth, which may 
be ]!roaociued us a «j/i!£^emee7R>r at common 
laic.'- 

Tlie Legislature referred tlie sub- 
ject to a joint Committee, whereof 
a coiispiciioiis champion of Slavery 
was Chairman. The Abolitionists 
perceived and eagerly embraced their 
opportunity. They demanded a hear- 
ing before this Committee — ^they be- 
ing accuBed of grave misdemeanors 
in the documents whereon it was to 
act — and their request was tardily 
acceded to. On the 3d of March, 
1830, they were api)rised that they 
would be beard next day. They were 
duly present accordingly — ^the Com- 
mittee sitting in the spacious Bepre- 
sentatives’ Hall, neither House being 
in session. Brief addresses iu their 
behalf were heard from Rev. Samuel 
J. May and Ellis Gray Boring, who 
were followed by Professor Charles 
Follen, who, in the . course of his re- 
marks, alluded to the mob outrages 
to which the Abolitionists bad re- 
cently been subjected, remarking 
that any legislative enactment to 
tbeh prejudice would tend to encour- 
age their ad’s^ersaries to rei^eat those 
outrages. The Cliairman treated this 
remark as disrespectful to the Com- 
mittee, and abruptly terminated the 
hearing. The Abolitionists thereupon 
completed promptly their defensb, and 
issued it in a pamphlet, which natu- 
rally attra.cted puhlie attention, and 
a popular conviction that fair j)lay 
had not been accorded tlxem was 
manifested. The Legislature shared 
it, and directed its Committee to allow 
them a Ml hearing, Monday, the 
8th, was accordingly appointed foi* 
the purpose. By this time, the piiblie 


interest had become diffused and in- 
tensified, and the Hall was crowded 
with earnest auditors. Tlid Rev. 
William E. Charming, then the most 
eminent clergyman in New England, 
appeared among the champions of 
Free Speech. Professor Follen con- 
cluded, and "was followed by Samuel 
E. Sewall, William Lloyd Garrison, 
and William Goodell — the last-named 
stigmatizing the demand of the South 
and its backers as an assault on the 
liberties of the North. Mr. Bond, a 
Bottoii merchant, and Dr. Bradley, 
from Plymouth, were prompted by 
tbe impulse of the hour to add^ 
their unpremeditated remonstrances 
against the contemplated invasion of 
time-honored rights. Darkness had 
set in when the Committee rose, and 
a low mnrmnr of approving multi- 
tudes gave token that the cause of 
liberty had triumphed. The Com- 
mittee reported adversely to the “ agi- ■ 
tators” and “ fanatics” at the heel of 
the session, but in evident despair of 
any accordant action. ; and none was 
ever had. Massachusetts refused to 
manacle her own people in order to 
rivet more securely the sh^kles of 
others. 

Rhode Island was the theatre of 
a similar attempt, ending in a similar 
failure. And if, in any other State, 
like efforts were made, they were 
likewise defeated. .No nominally Free 
State, however liostile to Abolition, 
consented to make it a crime on tbe 
part of her people to “preach deliv- 
erance to the captive.” 

But the systematic suppression of 
anti-Slavery teaching by riot and 
moh-violenee was, for a time, well- 
nigh i#i versa! In. New York, a 
meeting at Clinton Hall, to organize 
a City Anti-Slavery Society, having 
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been called for tbe evening of Octo- 
ber 3, 1833, there appeared a coniiter- 
call from “Many Southrons” for a 
meeting at the same time and place. 
In apprehension of a riot, CHiiton 
Hall was not opened ; but such of the 
Abolitionists as could be notified on 
the instant repaired to the Chatham- 
street Chapel. Their opponents met 
ill Tammany Hall, and, after making 
their speeches and passing their re- 
solves unquestioned, were about to 
adjourn, when they were apprised of 
the meeting in the Chapel. “ Let us 
rout them!” was the general cry; 

, and they rushed noisily to the Chapel 
only to find that the Abolitionists had 
departed. “ Ten thousand dollars for 
Arthur Tappan 1” was sliouted ; but 
no one w-as molested, and tlie crowd 
dissolved in the comforting assurance 
that the Union ’was safe. 

Bnt on the ith of July, 1834, an at- 
tempt to hold an anti-Slavery celehra- 
tion in Chatham-street Chapel was 
the signal for a furious and alarming 
riot. The j)ray er, the singing, and 
the reading of the Declaration, were 
endured with tolerable patience ; but 
a Decl£gation of the Sentiments of 
the Anti-Slavery Society by Lewis 
Tappan wus interrupted by hisses ; 
and when David Paid Brown, of 
Philadelphia, commenced his oration, 
it was soon maigifest that a large por- 
tion of the audience had come ex- 
pressly not to hear him, nor let any 
one else. liev. Samuel H. Cox in- 
terposed ill behalf of Free Speech; 
but both were clamored down -with, 
cries of “Treason! Treason! Hur- 
rah fur the Union 1” and the meeting 
quietly dispersed, without awaiting, 
or provoking further violencd. 

The leading commercial journals 
having commended this experiment 


in Union-saving, the aedors ivci'e nat- 
urally impelled to extend it. .\t 
midnight on the 9th, the dwelling uf 
Lewis Tapiian wais broken open ly a 
mob, his funiitiire carried into the 
street, and consigned to the tlaines. 
The burning of tlie luuHt^ was then 
proposed; but tlie Mtyor reuioinira- 
ted, and it was forborne. The riots 
wure continued through the next 
day ; the doors and wdiidows of Dr. 
Cox’s (Presbyterian) church being 
broken, wdtli those of Dr. Ludlow’s 
church ; while a Baptist, a Metliodist, 
and a Protestant Episcopal churcli, 
belonging to colored congregations, 
were badly shattered, and one of 
them nearly destroyed, as was a 
sehool-liouBe for colored cliildren, and 
many dwellings inhabited by negroes, 
while others wmre seriously injured. 
Many rioters wmre arrested during 
these days by the jioliee, but none of 
them was ever punished. 

Newark, New J ersey, imitated' this 
riot on the 11th, but with indifferent 
success. A ehui’ch was somew'hat in- 
jured. 

Philadelphia followed on the 13th 
of August. Her riots lasted three 
nights, and the harmless and power- 
less blacks were mainly their vic- 
tims. Forty-four houses (mostly small) 
were destroyed or seriously iujurc'd, 
i Among them was a colored Pi’erf!>y- 
terian church. Several of the blacks 
were' chased and assaulted, oiie of 
them being beaten to death, mid an- 
other losing his life in attempting to 
swim the Schuylkill to escape his 
pm’suers. 

At Worcester, Massacliiisetts, Au- 
gust 10, 1835, the Rev. Orange Scott, 
who was lecturing against Slavery, 
was assaulted, his notes torn up, and 
personal violence attempted. 


ANTI-ABOLITION RIOTS. 


At Concord, Nlw Hampsliire, on 
tlie same day, a mob deinolisbed an 
academy, because, colored boys were 
admitted as pupils. 

At Canterbury, Connecticut, Miss 
Prudence Crandall liaving attempt- 
ed, ill 1833, to open a school for 
colored children, an act was passed 
by the Legislature forbidding any 
teacliing within that State of colored 
youth Irorn other States, She per- 
sisted, and was imprisoned for it as a 
malefactor. Haying been liberated, 
she resinned her school ; when it was 
broken up by moh-violence. 

The riots whereof the foregoing are 
specimens were too numerous and 
wide-spread to be even glanced at sev- 
erally. They were, doubtless, multi- 
plied and intensified by the presence 
in our country of Geouoe Thompson, 
an eniiiieiit and ardent English Aboli- 
tionist, who — now tliat the triumph 
of Emancipation in the British "West 
Indies was secured — came over to aid 
the kindred struggle in this country. 
That a Briton should presume to 
plead for Liberty in this free and 
enlightened country wuis not to be 
endured; and Mr. Thompson’s elo- 
quence, fervor, and thoroughness, in- 
creased the Iiostility excited by bis 
presence, 11111011 , of itself, was held 
an ample excuse for niobs. He was 
finally induced to desist and return 
to England, from a conviction that 
the prejudice aroused by bis interfe- 
rence in wbat was esteemed a domes- 
tic difference overbalanced the good 
effect of his lectures. The close of 
this year (1836) was signalized by the 
conversion of GeeritSmith^ — thitherto 
a leading and zealous Colonizationist 
-—to the principles of the Abolitionists. 

Ill Hortbfield, Hew Hampshire, 
December 14, 1835, Bev. George 


m 

Storrs attempted to deliver an anti- 
Slavery lecture, but was dragged 
from his knees while at prayer, pre- 
liminary to his address, by a deputy 
sheriff, on the strength of a warrant 
issued by a justice, on a complaint 
charging him with being “ a common 
rioter and brawler,” “ an idle and dis- 
orderly person, going about the town 
and comity distiubing the public 
peace.” On trial, be was acquitted; 
but, on the 31st of March following, 
after having lectured at Pittsfield, 
Hew Hampshire, he was again ar- 
rested while at prayer, on a writ 
issued by one who afterward became 
a Member of Congress, tried the 
same day, convicted, and sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment in the 
House of Correction. He appealed; 
and tbat was probably the end of the 
matter. 

At Boston, October 21, 1835, a 
large and most respectable mob, com- 
posed in good part of merchants, as- 
sailed a meeting of the Female Anti- 
Slavery Society, while its President 
was at prayer, and dispersed it, 
William Lloyd Garrison, having es- 
capied, was found concealed in a cabi- 
net-maker’s shop, seized and dragged 
through the streets with a rope around 
his body, threatened with tar and 
feathers, hnt finally conducted to the 
Mayor, who lodged him in jail till 
the next day, to protect liiin from 
further violence. At the earnest re- 
quest of the authorities, ho left town 
for a time. 

At Utica, Hew Tork, the s.ame 
day, a meeting, convened to form a 
State Anti-Slavery Society, was bro- 
ken up by a most respectable Com- 
mittee, {^ppointed by a large meeting 
of citizens. The office of a Demo- 
cratic journal that had spoken kindly 
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of the Abolitionists was assailed and 
its press thrown down. The disci- 
pline proved effective. No Demo- 
cratic jonrnal issued in that city has 
since ventured to speak a word for 
Treedoin or Iluinanity. The Aboli- 
tionists, at Gerrit Smith’s invitation, 
adjourned to his home at Peterbo- 
Toiigh, Madison County, and there 
completed their organization. 


At the South, there was but one 
mode of deabng with Abolitionists — 
tliat described by Henry A. "Wise as 
made up of “Bupont’s best [gun- 
powder], and cold steel.” Let your 
emissaries cross the Potomac,” writes 
the Eev. T. S. Witherspoon from 
Alabama to T/ie Mrimicn^atar, “ and 
I can promise yon that your fate 
will be no less than Ilanian’s.” ’ Says 
tlie Eev. William Plinnmer, D. B., 
of Eichmond, Yhginia, in response 
(July, 1835) to a call for a meeting 
of the clergy to take action on the 


exciting topic, “ Let the Abolitionists 
understand tliat they will he mught 
if they come among us, and they will 
take good care to stay away.” ^ The 
ealcnlatioii wns a tolerably sound 
one; yet it did not save quite a 
number of pei'soiis — ^mainly of Korth- 
erii birtli-— who were seized at v;iri- 
ous points throughout the S(»ulh oii 
susjaicioii of being anti-Slavery, and 
very summarily put to death — some 
with, and some without, a mob trial. 
Had there been any proof® against 
them, they would doubtless lia\'e been 
left to the operation of the laws for 
such cases made and provided ; h)r 
these w’ere certainly liarsh enough to 
satisfy even Wise himself. 

At Charleston, S. C., July 29, 
1835, it wms noised about that the 
mails just arrived from the Horth 
contained a quantity of Abolition 
periodicals and documents. A pnb- 
He meeting was thereupon called, 
which the Eeverend Clergy of the 


’ At a public meeting convened in the church in 
the town of Clinton, Mississippi, September 5, 
1835, it was 

"JUmlred, That it is our decided opinion, that 
any individual who dares to circulate, with a 
view to effectuate the designs of the Abolition- 
ists, any of the incendiary tracts or newspapers 
now in llie course of transmission to this country, 
is justly worthy, in the sight of God and man, of 
immediate death: and we doubt not that such 
would be the punishment of any such offender, 
m any part of the State of Mississippi where he 
may be found.” 

s “The cry of the ole South should be death 
— ^instant death — to the abolitionist, wherever 
ho is caught .” — Augusta {G&.) Chronicle. 

“ We can assure the Bostonians, one and all, 
who have embarked in the nefarious scheme, of 
abolishing Slavery at the South, that lashes will 
hereafter be spared the backs of their emissaries. 
Let them send out tlieir men to Louisiana j they 
will never return to tell their sufferings, but they 
sluill expiate tlio crime of interfering with our 
domestic institutions, by being bueneb at the 
STA ias.” — h\w Orleans True Ammcan. 

“Abolition editors in Slave Stat^ wiE nof’ 
dare to avow their opinions. It wduld he in- 
stant death to them.” — Missouri Argus. ■: 

And Mr, Preston, of South Carolina, who once | 


delivered a speech at Columbia in reference to a 
proposed raUroad, in which he despondingly 
drew a forcible contrast between the energy, en- 
terprise, knowledge, and happiness of tJie North, 
and the inertia, indigence, and deea}^ of the 
South, in the TJ. S. Senate afterward declared : 

“ Let an abolitionist come within the lion'iers 
of South Carolina, if we can we will try 
him, and, notwithslanding all tlie iuicrferoncc of 
all the governments of the earth., ijicludiug the 
Federal Government, \ve will hand isiin.”— yee 
“M Y. Journal of Conivicrcef Juno G, 18:18. 

5 In 1835, a suspicion was aroused in MV.disnn 
County, Mississippi, that a conspiracy ibr a slave 
insurrection existed. Five negroes \ver-.- tirst 
hung; then five white men. The pamphlet put 
forth by their mob-murderers sliows that tlicro 
was no real evidence against any of them — that 
their lives were sacrificed to a cowardly panic, 
.which would not be appeased without blood- 
shed. The whites were hung at an Imur’s no- 
tice, protesting their innocence to the last. And 
this is but one case out of many such. In a 
panic of this kind, every non-slaveholder who 
ever said a kind word or did a humane act for a 
negro is a doomed man. 
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eity ai tended In n body, ‘‘lending,” 
Hk. Coartvt' of next morning, 
‘‘their sanction to tbe proceedings, 
and adding, 'l)y tlieir presence, to the 
iiiipressivc cdiaracter of the scene,” 
This meeting niumiinoiisly resolved 
that all tlie mail matter in question 
should 1)e hiinit, and it was burnt 
accordingly — the mails being search- 
t,'d and ritled for the purpose; “al- 
though,-’ (says TJiq GourieT\ “ar- 
rangements had previously been 
made at the Post-office to arrest the 
('ii’i-ulatie)ii. of incendiary matter, until 
instrnetions could be received from 
tlie Department at Washington;” 
and “ it iniglit liave heen better, per- 
luips, to liave a\vai(-ed the answer he- 
ihre procoeding to extremities.” But 
dilr. ;\mos Kendall, then Postmaster- 
(leneral, was not the man to “hint a 
fault, or lio-itatc dislike,” -with regard 
to sueh mail robbery, though obliged 
to confess that it wnis not strictly ac- 
cording to act of Congress. 

“T am satisfied,” lie replied to the Post- 
nin< 1 cr'ri application, “that the Postrnaster- 
lUjaeral lias no logid authority to exclude 
ncwspa):ioi'.s from the mail, nor to prohibit 
their carriage or delivery on account of their 
C'haraclui' or {ciuloiicy, real or supposed.” 

•' Uuf 1 am not prepared to direct you to 
forward or deliver the papers of which you 
hpi-ak.” ■■ l’>y no act or direction of mine, 
odiviai 111' private, could [ lie indneed to aid, 
hmiW'ii;;/';-, in civiiiL'- circulation to papers 
of ■hi". (i.><'ri[i(iitii, (lirccily or indirectly. 
'We owe an ohiigalioii to the laws^ hut a 
Itujhe)' otic to the cumimmities in which we 
live : and, if the former he permitted to de- 
stroy tliti lii f tei% it is ]>atriotism to disregard 
liicMi. Ihitevtaining thc'.ic views, I cannot 
mni'limi, and will not eomlenin, the step jmu 
have niki-u. Your justification must he 
looked for in tlie eharjictor of the papers 
det:iULC‘-l and the circumstances by which 
you are .stirrouiuled.” 

GoverU'U’ Seward lias been widely 
cltargcd an-l credited vyitb the antlior- 
shii) of the “higher law” doctrine; 
but here wo iind it clearly set forth 

9 


in a grave Democi’atic State paper, 
fifteen years before he uttered it. 
And it is yet far older than this. 


General Jackson’s recommendation 
of repression by huv of the circula- 
tion of “incendiary” matter through 
the mails, was referred l^y the Senate 
to a Select Committee, wffiereof John 
C. Calhoun was Cliainiian. The 
perilous scope of any such legislation 
was at once clear to the keen intel- 
lect of that statesman, wdio had by 
this time learned to dread “ Consoli- 
dation” as intensely as he detested 
“Abolition.” He reported (Febru- 
ary 4-, 1836), that the measure pro- 
posed by the President would violate 
the Constitution, and imperil public 
liberty, 

“ Nothing is more clear,” says the Report, 
“than that the admission of the right of 
Congress to determine what papers are in- 
cendiary, and, as such, to prohibit their cir- 
culation through the mail, necessarily in- 
volves the EIGHT to determine what are xot 
incendiary, and enfoece their circulation. 
-.1= * jf Congress may this year decide 
what incendiary publications aee, they may, 
next year, decide what they are mot, and, 
thus laden their mails with real or covert 
abolitionism. * * It belongs to the 

States, and not to Congress, to determine 
what is or is not calculated to disturb their 
security.” 

He proposed, therefore, that each 
/State should determine for itself what 
kind of reading it wrmild deem “in- 
cendiary,” and that Congress should 
thereupon jirohihit the transmission 
by mail of such matter tO; that State. 
He concluded with a hill, which con- 
tained this provision : 

Be it enacted, etc., TbsA it shall not be 
lawful for any deputy postmaster, in any 
State, Territory, or District, of the Cnitod 
States, knowingly, to deliver to auy j'lcrson 
whatsoev^, any pamphlet, newspaper, liand- 
hill, or other printed jiaper or pictorial repj- 
resentation, touching the subject of Sla- 
very, where, by the laws of the said State, 
Territory, or District, thpir circiflation is 
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prohibited •, and any deputy postmaster who 
shall he guilty thereof, shall he forthwith 
removed from office.” 

Tins 1)111 was ordered to a third 
reading hy 18 Teas to 18 Nays — ^Mr. 
Tail Biiren, then Yice-President, giv- 
ing the casting vote in the affirma- 
tive. It failed, however, to pass ; and 
that ended the matter. 


Elijah P. Lovejot, son of Rev. 
Daniel Lovejoy, and the eldest of 
seven children, was born at Albion, 
Maine, November 9, 1802. His an- 
cestors, partly English and partly 
’ Scotch, all of the industrions middle 
class, had been citizens of New Hamp- 
shire and of Maine for several genera- 
tions. He was distingnislied, from 
early youth, alike for diligence in 
labor and for zeal and success in the 
acquisition of knowledge. He grad- 
uated with high honors at Water- 
ville College, Maine, in September, 
1826. In May following, he tnrned 
his face westward, and in the autumn 
of that year found employment as a 
teacher in St. Louis. In 1828, he 
became editor of a political journal, 
of the “ National Republican” faith, 
and was thence actively engaged in 
politics of the Olay and Webster 
school, until January, 1832, when 
he was brought under deep religious 
impressions, ai?d the next month 
united with the Presbyterian Church. 
Relincjuishing his political pursuits 
and prospects, he engaged in a course 
of study preparatory for the ministry, 
entering the Theological Seminary 
at Princeton, New Jersey, on the 
24;th of March. He received, next 
Spring, a license to preach fp'om thd* 
second Presbytery of Philadelphia, 
and spent the Summer as an evange- 


list in Newport, R. I., and in New 
York. He left the last-named city 
in the autumn of that year, and re- 
turned to St. Louis, at the urgent in- 
vitation of a circle of fe]lo\v-Cin‘!.s- 
tians, who desired liim to establish 
and edit a religious newspaper in that 
city — furnishing a capital of twelve 
hundred dollars for the purpose, and 
guaranteeing him, in writing, tlie en- 
tire control of the concern. T/ie S^. 
Louis Observer^ weekly, was acctn’d- 
higly first issued on the 22(1 of No- 
vember. It was of the ‘‘ Evangeii- 
eal” or Orthodox Protestant school; 
but had no controversy, save with 
wickedness, and no purpose, but to 
quicken tlie zeal and enlarge tlie use- 
fulness of professing Cliristians, wliile 
adding, if possible, to tlieir number. 
There is no evidence that it was com- 
menced with any ‘intent to war on 
Slavery, or with any expectation of 
exciting the special hostility of any 
interest hut that of Satan. Its first 
exliihitioii of a combative or belliger- 
ent tendency had for its object the 
Roman Catholics and their dogmas ; 
but this, though it naturally provok- 
ed some resentment in a city so 
largely Catholic as St. Louis, excited 
no tumult or violence. Its first arti- 
cles concerning Slavery were exceed- 
ingly moderate in their tone, and fa- 
vorable rather to Colonization than 
to immediate Abolition. Even wlien 
the editor first took decided ground 
against Slavery,'® he still affirmed his 
hostility to immediate, nnconditional 
emancipation. This article was, in 
part, based on an editorial in The St 
Louis Repuhiioan^ of the preceding 
week, which — discussing a proposed 
Convention to revise the Constitution 
of that State — said; 


WApril 16, 1835. 


ATTEMPT TO GAO A EELIGIOES JOEREAL, 
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“We look to the Convention as a kappj 
means of relieving the State, at some future 
day, of an evil which is destroying all onr 
wholesonie energies, and leav’ing us, in 
morals, in enterpri'se, and in w^ealth, behind 
tlie neighhoi-ing States. We mean, of 
course, the curse of Slavery. We are not 
aljont to make any attack upon the rights 
of those wlio at present hold this description 
of ju'oiierty. They ought to he respected to 
the letter. We only propose that measures 
slnill now be taken for the Abolition of 
Slavery, at such distant period of time as 
may he thought expedient, and eventually 
for ridding tlie country altogether of a color- 
ed population.” 

M’. Lovejoy, commenting on tlie 
foregoing, wislied tliat some Sonth- 
ern-Tborn man, of liigli cliaracter, de- 
cided aMlity, and fervent piety, 
■would take up the subject of Slavery 
in a proper spirit, and, being fami- 
liar, experimentally, with all its exals 
and its difficulties, would show the 
people, practically, wliat they ought 
to do with regard to it. He con- 
tinned : 

“ To such a man, a golden opportunity of 
doing good is offered. We believe the minds 
of the good people of this State are fully 
prepared to listen to him — to give a dispas- 
sionate consideration to the facts and rea- 
sonings he might present connected with 
the subject of Slavery. Public sentiment. 


amongst us, is already moving in this great 
matter— it now wants to he directed in some 
defined channel, to some definite end. 

“Taken all in all, there is not a State in 
this Union possessing superior natural ad- 
vantages to our own. At present, Slavery, 
like an incubus, is paralyzing our fuergies, 
and, like a cloud of evil portent, darkening 
all our prospects. Let this be removed, and 
Missouri would at once start forw-ard in the 
i-ace of improvement, wuth an energy and 
rapidity of movement that would soon place 
her in the front rank, along with the most 
favored of her sister States.” 

He continued to speak of Slavery 
at intervals, through that summer, 
leaving his post in October to attend 
a regular meeting of the Presbyterian 
S}mod. 

Directly after his departure, an ex- 
citement commenced with regard to 
liis strictures on Slavery; and the 
proprietors of IVie Ohserve?', alarmed 
by threats of mob-violence, issued a 
card, promising that nothing should 
be said on the exciting subject until 
the editor’s return ; and, this not 
proving satisfactory, they issued a fur- 
ther card on the 21st, declaring them- 
selves, “ one and all,” opposed to the 
mad schemes of the Abolitionists. 
Before this, a letter” had been written 


“ St. Louis, October 5, 1835. 

To the JRev. E. P. Lovejoy, Editor of The Observer ; 

Sir: — ^The undersigned, friends and support- 
ers of tiie “ Observer,” beg leave to suggest, 
that the present temper of the times requires a 
change in the manner of conducting that print 
in relation to the subject of domestic Slavery. 

The public mind is greatly excited, and, owing 
to the imjuatlfiable interference of our Northern 
brethren with our social relations, the commu- 
nity are, perhaps, not in a. situation to endure 
sound doctrine in relation to this subject. In- 
deed, we have reason to believe, that violence 
is even now meditated against the “Observer 
Office and we do believe that true policy and 
the interests of religion require that the discus- 
sion of this exciting question should be at least 
postponed in this State. 

Although we do not claim the right to pre- 
scribe your course as an Editor, we hope that 
the concurring opinions of so many persons, 
having the interest of your paper and of reli- 
gion both at heart, may induce you to distrust 
your own judgment, and so far change the char- 
acter of the “Observer,” as to pass over in 


silence everything eonueoted with the subject 
of Slavery. We would like that you announce 
in your paper, your intention so to do. 

We .shall be glad to be informed of your de- 
termination in relation to tins matter. 

Respectfully, yonr obedient servants, 

Archibald Gamble, G. W. Call, 

Nathan Ranxey, H. E. Gamble, 

William S. Potts, ^Hezekiah Kixff, 
Jno. Kerr. 

I concur in the object intended by this com- 
munication. 

Beverly Allen. 

I concur in the foregoing. 

' j. B. Bryant. 

Tliis document is indorsed as follows : 

“I did not yield to the vvdshes here expressed, 
and in consequence have been persecuted ever 
since. But I have kept a good conscience in 
»the matter, and that more than repuys me for all 
I have sv^ffered, or can suffer. I have sworn 
eternal opposition to Slavery, and, by the bless- 
ing of God, I will never go back. Amen. 

“E. P. L. , 

“ OcfoSer 24, 1831” 
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to tlie editor "by nine eminent citizens 
of St. Louis (including H, R. Gam- 
ble, lier present provisional Gover- 
nor), urging lain “to pass over in 
silence, everytliing connected ■ Tvitli ' 
tlie subject of Slavery wliicL., in 
due time, he respectfully declined. 

The immediate cause of the excite- 
ment here alleged was the illegal and 
violent seizure, in Illinois, of two 
white men suspected of hawng de- 
coyed slaves away from Saint Louis. 
The suspected persons, having been 
forcibly brought to St. Louis, and 
there tried and conwcted by a mob, 
which voted, 40 to 20, to whiji, 
rather than hang them, were accord- 
ingly tahen two miles back of the 
city, and there whipped between one i 
and two hundred lashes — the sixty 
wealthy and respectable citizens tak- 
ing turns in appljdng the lash. A 
public meeting .was thereupon held, 
wherein it was gravely 

“ 3. Eesoked, That the right of free dis- 
cussion and freedom of speech exists under 
the Constitution ; but that, being a conven- 
tional reservation made by the people in 
their sovereign capacity, does not imply a 
moral right, on the part of the Abolitionists, 
to freely discuss the subject of Slavery, 
either orally or through the medium of the 
press. It is the agitation of a question too 
nearly allied to the vital interests of the 
slaveholding States to admit of public dispu- 
tation ; and so far i'roin the fact, that the 
movements of the Abolitionists are constitu- 
tional, they are in ^he greatest degree sedi- 
tious, and calculated to excite insurrection 
and anarcliy, and, ultimately, a disaever- 
ment of our pros]Jcrou3 Union. 

“3. Rcsohcd^ That wo consider the course 
pursued by the Abolitionists, as one calcu- 
lated 1,0 paralyze every social tie by which 
we arc now united to our lellow-irian, and 
that, if persisted in, it must eventually be 
the cause of the dissevennent.of these United 
States ; and that the doctrine of 'amalgama- 
tion is peculiarly baneful to the interests 
and happiness of society. The union of 
black and white, in a moral pointbf view, 
we consider as the most preposterous and 
- impudent doctrine advanced by the infatua- 
ted Abolitionists — as repugnant to judgment 


and science, as it is degrading to the feelings 
of all sensitive minds — as destructive to tiio 
intellect of after generations, as the ad^■a^ce 
of science and literature lias contributed to 
the improvement of onr own. In short, its 
practice would reduce the high intellectual 
standard of the American niintl to a level with 
the Hottentot ; and the United States, now 
second to no nation on eartli, would, in a 
few years, he what Europe was in the dark- 
est ages. 

“4. Besohed, That the Sacred "Writings 
furnish abundant evidence of the existence 
of Slavery from the earliest periods. The 
patriarchs and prophets p)ossessed slaves — 
our Saviour recognized the relation between 
master and slave, and deprecated it not : 
hence, we know that He did not condemn 
that relation ; on the contrary. His disci- 
ples, in all countries, designated their re- 
spective duties to each other. 

“ Thei'efore, Eesolted, That we consider 
Slavery, as it now exists in tiie United States, 
as sanctioned hy the sacred Scriptures.” 

Mr. Lovejoy, on his return to tlie 
city, put forth an address to “My 
Fellow-Citizens,” wherein he said ; 

“Of the first resolution passed at the 
meeting of the 24th October, 1 have nothing 
to say, except that I perfectly agree with 
the sentiment, that the citizens of the non- 
slaVeholding States have no right to inter- 
fere with the domestic relations between 
master and slave. 

“The second resolution, strictly speaking, 
neither affirms nor denies anything in refer- 
ence to the matter in hand. No man has a 
moral right to do anything improper. Whe- 
ther, therefore, he has the moral right to 
discuss the, question of Slavery, is a point 
with which human legislation or resolutions 
have nothing to do. The true issue to bo 
decided is, whether he has tlie civile the 
folitiaal right, to discuss it, or not. And 
this is a mere question of fact. In liu.ssia, 
in Turkey, in Austria, nay, even in France, 
this right most certainly does not exist. Hut 
does it exist in Missouri? We decide this 
question by turning to the Oonstitutioa of 
the State. The sixteenth section, article 
thirteenth, of the Constitution of Missouri, 
reads as follows : 

“ ‘ That the free communication of thoughts 
‘ and opinions is one of the invaluable rights 
‘ of man, and that every person may freely 
‘speak, write, and print ox axy subject, 
' ‘ being responsible for the abuse of thatliber- 
‘ty.’ 

“ Here, then, I find my warrant for using, 
as Paul did, all freedom of speech. If I 
abuse that right, I freely acknowledge my- 
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self amenable to tb8 laws. But it is said 
tliat the right to hold slaves is a constitu- 
tiomil one, and therefore not to be called in 
question. I admit the premise, hub deny 
the conclusion.” 

Mr. Lovejoy proceeded to set forth 
that Robert Dale Owen and Frances 
Wright had recently landed on onr 
shores from Great Britain, and had 
traversed oiir country, publicly prop- 
agating doctrines respecting Divorce 
■which were generally regarded as 
utterly destructive to the institution 
of Marriage, yet they were nowhere 
mobbed nor assaulted for so doing. 
“ And yet, most surely, the institutions 
“ of Slavery are not more interwoven 
“ with the structure of our society 
“ than those of Marriage.” He con- 
tinued ; 

“ See the danger, and the natural and in- 
evitable result, to whicli the first step here 
will load. To-da}", a public meeting declares 
tliat you shall not discuss the subject of 
Slavery in. any of its bearings, civil or re- 
ligious. Eight or wrong, the press must be 
silent. To-morro"sv, another meeting de- 
cides that it is against the pjeace of society 
that the principles of Popery shall he dis- 
cussed, and the edict goes forth to muzzle 
the press. The nest day it is, in a similar 
manner, declared that not a word must be 
said against distilleries, drarn-.shops, or 
drunkenness : and so on to the end of the 
chapter. The truth is, my fellow-citizens, 
if you give ground a single inch, there is no 
stopping-pliK.-e. I deem it, therefore, my 
duty to take my stand upon the Constitu- 
tion. Hero is linn grcnuid — ■! feel it to be 
such. And J do, most rospoctfully, yet de- 
cidedly, declare to you my fixed determina- 
tion to maintain this ground. We have 
slaves, it is true; hut I am not one. I am a 
citizen of these United States, a citizen of 
Missouri, free-horn ; and, having never for- 
feited the inestimable privileges attached to 
Bucli a condition, I cannot consent to sur- 
render them. But, while I maintain them, 
I hope to do it with all that meekness and 
hnniilifcy that become a Christian, and espe- 
cially a Christian minister. I am ready, not 
to fight, but to suffer, and, if need' be, to die 
for them. Kindred blood to’ that which 
flows in rny veins flowed freely to water the 
tree of Christian liberty, planted by the 


Puritans on the rugged soil of Kew Eng- 
land. It flowed as freely on the plains of 
Lexington, the bights of Bunker Hill, and 
the fields of Saratoga. And freely, too, shall 
mine flow — yea, as freely as if it were so 
much water — ere I surrender my right to 
plead the cause of truth and righteousness, 
before my fellow- citizens, and in the face of 
all their opposers.” 

He continued in this strain to re- 
view and refute all the positions and 
doctrines of these resolutions, and, 
toward the close of his appeal, said : 

“ If in anything I have offended against 
the laws of my country, or its Constitution, 

[ I stand ready to answer. If I have not, 

I then I call upon those laws and that Consti- 
tution, and those who revere them, to pro- 
tect me. 

“ I do, therefore, as an American citizen, 
and Christian patriot, and in tlie name of 
Liberty, and Law, and .PELiaioisr, solemnly 
P.EOTEST against all these attempts, howso- 
ever or by whomsoever made, to frown 
down the liberty of the press, and forbid 
the free expression of opinion. Under a 
deep sense of my obligations to rny country, 
tlie Church, and my God, I declare it to be 
my fixed purpose to submit to no such dic- 
tation. And I am prepared to abide the con- 
sequenm. I have appealed to the Constitu- 
tion and laws of my country ; if they fail to 
protect me, I appeal to God, and 'with 
Him I cheerfully rest my cause.” 

The Observer failed for one weeh 
to appear, but was issued regularly 
thereafter. On the recpiest of its 
proprietors, Mr. Lovejoy gave up the 
establishment to them, intending to 
leave St. Louis ; hut they handed it 
over in payment of a debt of five 
hundred dollars, and tbe new owner 
immediately presented it to Mr, 
Lovejoy, telling biin to go on with 
tbe ‘paper as before. He bad gone 
to Alton, Illinois, expecting to re- 
move it to that city; but, while 
there, a letter reached him from 8t. 
Louis, urging Lira to return and re- 
main, which he did. 

'' On the 28tb of April" 1836, a 
quarrel odcurred between hvo sailors, 
or boatmen, at the steamboat landing 
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in St. Louis. "Wlieii tlie civil offi- 
cers attempted to arrest tLem for a 
LreacL of tlie peace, a mulatto 
named Francis J. Mcliitosli interfer- 
ed, and enabled the boatmen to es- 
cape, for ■which he was very properly 
arrested, carried before a justice of 
the peace, and coimnitted to jail. 
On his way thither, being informed 
that his punishment would be not 
less than five years in the State 
Prison, he immediately broke loose 
from the officers, drew a kniie, and 
stabbed one of them fatally, severely 
wounding the other. He was in- 
stantly secured and lodged in jail. 
A mob thereupon collected, broke 
open the jail, tore him from his cell, 
carried him out of town, and chained 
hiiii to a tree, around which they 
piled rails, plank, shavings, etc., to 
the hight of his knees, and then ap- 
plied fire. He was burning in fear- 
ful agony about twenty minutes be- 
fore life became extinct. "When the 
fire had nearly died out, a rabble of 
boys amused themselves by throwing 
stones at the black and disfigured 
corpse, each endeavoring to be first 
in breaking the skull. 

This horrible affair came in due 
course before the grand jury of St.. 
Louis for investigation, and a Judge, 
wbo bore the apposite name of Law- 
less, was reqnii^d to charge said jury 
witli regard to it. Here is a speci- 
men of his cliargo : 

“ If, on the other hand, the destruction 
of the murderer of Ilanimond "was the act, 
as I luiYC said, of the many — of the multi- 
tude, in the ordinary sense of these 'vvords— 
not the act of numerable and ascertainable 
malefactors, but of eongr-egated thousands, 
seized ii])on and impelled by that mysterious, ; 
metaphysical, and almost electric frenzy, 
■n'hieh, in all ages and nations, has hurried 


on the infuriated multifeide to deeds of death 
and destruction — then, I say, act not at all 
in the matter ; the case then transcends 
your jurisdictiott — ^it is beyond the reach of 
human law” ! ! ! 

On this charge, Mr. Lovejoy com- 
mented vdth entire unreserve ; 
whereupon a mob surrounded and 
tore douTi bis office — altliougb, in 
the issue wbicb contained bis stric- 
tures, he had amionnced his decision 
to remove the paper to Alton, be- 
lieving that it would he there more 
useful and better supported than at 
St. Louis. His first issue at Alton is 
dated September 8th. 

Meantime, his press was taken 
from St. Louis, by steamboat, to 
Alton, and landed on tbe bank about 
daylight on Sunday ' morning. It 
lay there in safety through the Sabr 
bath ; hut, before the next morning, 
it had been destroyed by some five 
or six individuals. On Monday, a 
meeting of citizens was held, and a 
X3ledge voluntarily given to make 
good to Mr. Lovejoy his loss. The 
meeting passed some resolutions con- 
demnatory of Abolitionism, and Mr. 
Lovejoy assured them that he had 
not come to Alton to establish an 
abolition, but a religious, journal; 
that be was not an Abolitionist, as 
they understood the term, but was 
an uncompromising enemy of Slave- 
ry, and so expected to live and die. 

He started for Cincinnati to pro- 
cure new jprinting materials, was 
taken sick on the way, and, upon 
reaching Louisville, on his return, 
was impelled by increasing illness to 
stop. He remained there sick, in 
the house of a friend, for a week, and 
was still quite ill after his return. 

The Ohserver was issued regularly 
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at Alton until tbs ITtli of August, 
1837 — discussing Slavery among 
other topics, but occasionally, and in 
a spirit of decided moderation. But 
no moderation could satisfy those 
who bad determined that the subject 
sliould not be discussed at all. On 
tlie lltb of July, an anonimious band- 
bill appeared, calling a meeting at 
tlie market-place for the next Tbm's- 
day, at wliicb time a large concourse 
assembled. Dr. J. A. Halderman*^ 
presided, and Mi’. J. P. Jordon was 
Secretary. This meeting passed the 
following resolves : 

“1. liesolvcd, That the Rev. E. P. Love- 
joy has again taken up and advocated, the 
principles of Abolitionism through his 
paper, the ‘ Observer,’ contrary to the dis- 
position and will of a majority of the citizens 
of Alton, and in direct violation of a sacred 
pledge and assurance tliat this paper, when 
established in Alton, should not be devoted 
to Abolitionism. 

“2. .Re, wived, That Ave disapproA-o of the 
course of the ‘ Observer,’ iu p)ublishing any 
articles favorable to Abolitionism, and that 
Ave ccnmre Mr. Lovcsjoy for permitting snclr 
publications to appear in his paper, vTien a 
pledge or assurance has been given to this 
community, by him, that such doctrines 
should not be advocated. 

“3. Re,solved, That a committee of five 
citizens be appointed by this meeting to 
Avait upon and confer Avith Mr. Lovejoy, and 
ascertain from him Avhether he intends, in 
future, to disseminate, through the columns 
of the ‘Observer,’ the doctrines of Aboli- 
tionism, aiAd report the result of their con- 
ference to the public.” 

Tlie only point requiring comment 
in tliese resolves is the allegation that 
Mr. Lovejoy bad pledged bimself not 
to discuss tbe subject of SlaA-ery or 
its Abolition. This point was an- 
swered by ten respectable citizens of 
Alton, who united in tbe fobowing 
statement : 

“Whereas it has been frequently repre- 
sented that the Rev. Elijah P. Lovejoy, late 
Editor of the ‘Alton Observer,’ solemnly 


pledged himself at a public meeting, called 
for the purpose of taking measures to bring 
to justice the persons engaged in the de- 
struction of die first press brought to Alton 
by said Lovejoy, not to discuss tbe subject 
of SlaA^ery; Ave, tbe undersigned, declare 
the folloAving to be his language, in sub- 
stance: ‘ My pi-incipal object in coining to 
this jdace is to establish a religions paper. 
When I Avas in St. Louis, I ielt myself called 
upon to treat at large upon the subject of 
SlaverA', as I AAms in a State where the caTI 
existed, and as a citizen of that State I felt 
it my duty to dcAmte a part of my columns 
to that subject; but, gentlemen, I ain not, 
and never Avas, in full felloAAnsliip with 
the Abolitionists; but, on the contrary, 
haAm had some spirited discussions Avith 
some of the leading Abolitionists of the 
East, and am not now considered by them 
as one of them. And now, having come 
into a Free State, Avhere the evil does not 
exist, I feel myself less called upon to dis- 
cuss the subject than Avhen I Avas in St. 
Louis.’ The above, as Ave have stated, was 
his language in substance. The folloAving, 
Ave are willing to testify, to be his Avords in 
conclusion : 

“ ‘ But, gentlemen, so long as I am an 
American citizen, so long as American 
blood runs in these veins, I shall hold my- 
self at liberty to speak, to write, and to 
publish, Avhatever I please on any subject, 
being amenable to the laAVS of my country 
for the same.’ ” 

On the 24:tli, a Committee from 
the meeting aforesaid pii’esented its 
resolves to Mr. Lovejoy, asking a 
response thereto. That response 
was given oii the 26tli, and its ma- 
terial portion is as follows : 

“You Avill, therefore, permit me to say 
that, with the most respectful feelings to- 
ward you individually, I cannot consent, jh 
this answer, to recognize you as the ofiicial 
organ of a public meeting', convened to dis- 
cuss the question, whether certain senti- 
ments should, or should not, be discussed in 
the public newspaper, of Avhich I am the 
Editor. By doing so, I should Aurtually ad- 
mit that the liberty of the press, and the free- 
dom of speech, Avere rightfully subject to 
other supeiwision and control than those of 
the law. But this I cannot admit. On the 
contrary, in the language of one of the 
speakers at the meeting, I believe that ‘ the ■ 
valor of our foi’efathers has avou for ns the 
liberty speech,’ and that it is ‘ our duty 
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and onr hip:li privilege to act and speak on 
{>11 qikstions toiicliiug this great common- 
wealth.’ I am happy, gentlemen, in being 
able to concnr in the above sentiments, 
which, I perceive, were uttered by one of 
your own members, and in which, I cannot 
don l it, yon all agree. I Avould only add, 
that 1 consider tins ‘lilierty’ was ascertain- 
ed, but never originated, by our foretathers. 

It comes to us, as I conceive, from onr 
Makca-, and is, in its nature, inalienable, be- 
longing to man as man. 

Believiiig, therefore, that everything 
having a tendency to bring this right into 
jeopardy is eminently dangerous as a prece- 
dent, I cannot admit that it can be called 
into question by any man, or Ijody of men, 
or that tliey^ can, witli any propriety, ques- 
tion me as to ray exercise of it.” 

These proceedings attracted atten- 
tion from abroad, especially in St. 
Louis, to wliose pro-Slavery politi- 
cians the publication of The Obser ver, 
tlioiigli not in tlieir city or State, was 
still an eyesore. On the lYtli of 
August, The Missrmri MeiniMiccm-, 
in an article entitled “Abolition,” 
said: 

‘‘ "Wo perceive tliat an Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety lias been formed at "Upper Alton, and 
many others, doubtless, will shortly spi'ing 
up in different parts of the State. We 
had lioped that our neighbors would have 
ejected from amongst them that minister of 
mischief, the ‘ Observer,’ or at least correct- 
ed its course. Something must be done in 
this matter, and that speedily ! The good 
people of Illinois must either put a stop to 
the efforts of these fanatics, or expel them 
from their community. If this is not done^ 
the travel of emigrants through their State^ 
and the trade of the slaveholding States^ mid 
paodieida.rly Missonr i, must stogj. Every one 
who desires the harmony of the country, and 
the peace and prosj^erity of all, should unite 
to put them down. They'^ can do no positive 
good, and may do much irreparable harm. 
We would not desire to see this done at the 
expense of public order or legal restraint; 
hut there is a moral iiulignatioii which the 
wrtuons portion of a community may exert, 
which is .sufficient to crush this faction and 
forever disgrace its fanatic instigators. It is 
to this we aiipeal, and hope that the appeal 
. will not he unheeded,” 

These rejeommendations and incite- ' 


nients were not nnfrnitful. T onr days 
thereafter — ^two nnsiiccessfiil attempts 
having ah’eady been made — the office 
of The Observer was entered between 
the lionrs of ten and eh*^•en, r. lu:., 
hy a band of fifteen or twenty iior- 
sons, and the jiress, type, etc., utterly 
destroyed. The mob comnu'uced, as 
usual, by throwing stones at tlie build- 
ing, whereby one jnaii Avas liit on the 
head and seAmrely Avonnded ; where- 
upon the office was deserted, and the 
destroyers finished tlieir work with- 
out opposition, Avhile a large con- 
course Avere “ looking on and eonseiit- 
ing.” The authorities did nothing 
most rigorously. Mr. LoAmjoy xvas 
absent at the time, but Avas met in 
the street by the mob, Avho stopped 
him, threatened him, and assailed 
him Aidth Adle language, but did him 
no serious harm. In The Observer 
of the preceding day, he bad made 
an explicit and effective response to 
tbe question — “Wbat are tbe doc- 
trines of Anti-Slavery men ?” Avliere- 
in be bad succeeded in being at 
once moderate and forcible — affirm- 
ing most explicitly tbe fl agrant Avrong 
of slavelioldiiig, Avitli tbe right and 
policy of immediate emancipation, 
but explaining that sncli an emanci- 
pation was to be effected “ by tbe 
masters themselves, and no others,” 
Avbo were to be persuaded to it, ex- 
actly as a distiller is to be dissuaded 
ff’om making intoxicating liquors, or 
a tippler from drinking them. But, 
though bis doctrines AA'Cre peaceful 
and bis language mild and depreca- 
tory, be doubtless irritated and an- 
noyed bis adversaries by pointing to 
the fact — ^in refuting tlieir slang about 
* amalgamation— that the then ’•‘Vice- 
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President of tlie JJnitecI States “ lias t 
been, if lie is not now, tbe father of i 
slaves. And thousands have Yoted i 
to elevate him to his present condi- £ 
tion, who ivoiild crucify an Aboli- i 
tionist on the bare snspicion of 1 
fai’oring, though only in theory, i 
such an amalgamation. How shall 1 
we account for such iiicoiisisteiicy?” ( 
On the 24:th of August, he issued an s 
appeal to the friends of law and order j 
for aid in reestablishing The Obseri)- 1 
; and this appeal was promptly i 
and generously responded to. Hay- 1 
ing obtained a sufficient amount in i 
Alton and Quincy alone, he sent t6 1 
Cincinnati to purchase new printing ] 
materials. Meantime, he issued an ' 
address, submitting “ To the Friends i 
of tbe Kedeemer in Alton” his resig- ; 
nation of the editorsliip of the paper, ^ 
offering to hand over to them the 
Biibseription-list, now exceeding two 
thousand names, on condition that 
they pay the debts of the concern, 
receive all dues and assets, and fur- 
nish him suffi.cient means to remove 
himself and family to another field 
of labor. A meeting was accordingly 
held, which resolved that The Oh- 
sermr ought to be continued, while 
the question of retaining Mr. Lovejoy 
as its editor -was discussed through 
twm or three evenings, but left unde- 
cided. Meantime, wdiile he wars ab- 
sent, attending a meeting of the 
Presbytery, his new press — the third 
which he had brought to Alton wdthin 
a little more than a year-arrived on 
the 21st of September, ’svas landed 
about sunset, and immediately con- 
veyed by his friends to the warehouse 
of Geary ■& Weller. As it passed 
along the streets— “ There goes the 
Abolition press ! stop it ! stop it !” 
was cried, hut no violence was at- 


tempted. The Mayor, apprised of 
its arrival and also of its peril, gave 
assurance that it should be protected, 
and ashed its friends to leave the 
matter entirely in his hands, which 
they did. A constable was posted by 
the Mayor at the door of the ware- 
house, with orders to remain until a 
certain hour, ITe left at that hour; 
and immediately ten or twenty ruf- 
fians, with handkerchiefs tied over 
their faces, broke open tbe store, 
rolled the press across the street to 
the river-bank, broke it into pieces, 
and threw it in. Before they had 
finished the job, the Mayor ■was on 
hand, and ordered them to disperse. 
They replied, that they would, so 
soon as they got tliroiigh, and were 
as good as their word. The Mayor 
declared that he had never witnessed 
a more quiet and gentlemanly mob ! 

Mr. Lovejoy preached at St. 
Charles, Missouri, the home of his 
wife’s relatives, a few days after — 
October 1st — and was mobbed at the 
house of his mother-in-law, directly 
after his return from evening church. 
The mob attempted, with oaths and 
blows, to drag him from the boiisej 
hut were defeated, mainly through 
the conrageous eftbrts of his wife and 
one or two friends. Three times the 
house was broken into and a rush 
made up stairs; an finally, Mr. L. 
w'as indnced, throngn the entreaties 
of his Avife, to leave it clandestinely 
and take refuge Avith a friend, a mile 
distant, 'whence he and his Avife made 
their way back to Alton next day. 
Hearly the first person they met there 
was one of those who had first broken 
into the house at St, Charles; and 
The hunted clergyman ha^ the cold 
comforPof hearing, from many of his 
religious brethren, that he had no 
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one to tliank but bimself for bis per- 
secutions, and that, if The Obserm^ 
■were reestablislied, they would do 
notbing to protect it. During tbe 
following inontli, Mr. Lovejoy at- 
tended tbe meeting of tbe Presby- 
terian Synod of Illinois, at S]3rmg- 
field, as also meetings of an anti- 
Slavery Convention in Upper Alton, 
and one or two meetings held at tbe 
Court House in Alton, to discuss and 
determine tbe propriety of allowing 
bim to continue tbe publication of 
The Observer. At tbe last of these 
meetings (November 3d), liaving ob- 
tained tbe floor, be said : 

“Mr. Chairman: It is not true, as has 
heeti charged upon me, that I hold in con- 
tempt tlie feelings and sentiments of this I 
community, i.u reference to the question 
which is now agitating it. I respect and 
appreciate the feelings of my fellow-citizens ; 
and it is one of the most painful and. un- 
pleasant duties of ray life, that I am called 
upon to act in opposition to them. If yon 
suppose, Six*, that I have published seixti- 
raents contrary to those generally held in 
this community, because I delighted in dif- 
fering from them, you have entirely misap- 
prehended me. But, Six-, while I value the 
good opinion of my fellow-citizens as highly 
ns any one, I ixxay he permitted to say that 
I am governed by higher considerations than 
either the favor ox* the fear of man. I am 
impelled to the course I have taken, because 
I fear God. As I shall answer it to my God 
in the gx'eat day, I dare not abandon my sen- 
timents, nor cease in all proper ways to prop- 
agate them. 

“I, Mr, Ohaii'man, have not desii*ed nor 
asked any compromise. I have a.sked for 
nothing hxxt to he nrotected in my rights as 
a citizen — i-ights ‘vniich God has given me, 
and w hich are guaranteed to me by the Con- 
stitution of my country. Have I, Sir, been 
guilty of any iufrac.tion of the laws? 'Whose 
good name have I inj ured ? When and where 
have I published anything injurious to the 
reputation of Alton? Have I not, on the 
otlier hand, labored, in common With the rest 
of my fellow-citizens, to promote the reputa- 
tion and interests of this city? What, Sir, I 
ask, has been ray offense ? Put your fiuger hp- 
on it-— define it— and I stand x-eady to answer * 
for it. If I have committed any efime, yon 
can easily convict me. You have public sen- 
timent in your favor. Y^ou have your juries, 


and you have yoxxr attorney (looking at the 
Attox-ney -General), and I have no doiiht- yon 
can convict me. But if I have been guilty 
of no violation of law, wliy am I hunted up 
and dowm continually like a ]')artridge upon 
the mountains? Why am I threatened with 
the tar-l)arrel? Wiiy am I waylaid every 
day, and from night to niglit ? and xvhy is 
my life in jeopardy every hour? 

“You have, Six’, made up, as the lawyers 
say, a false issue ; there are not two })artle3 
between whom there can be a coniproniisc. 

I plant myself. Sir, down on my unquestion- 
able rights ; and the question to be decided 
is, whether I shall be protected in the exer- 
cise and enjoyment of those riglits — that is 
the questmii Bir ; — whetlier my property 
shall be protected — whether I shall be suf- 
fered to go home to my tixinily at night witli- 
out being assailed, and threatened witli tar 
and feathers, and assassination ; whether my 
afflicted wife, whose life has been in jeopardy 
from continued alarm and excitement, shall 
night after night be driven from a sick-bed 
into the garret to save her life from tlie brick- 
bats and violence of tlxo mob ; thxit, Six', is 
the question.” Ilei’e, much afiected and 
overcome by his feelings, he burst into tears. 
Many, not excepting even bis enemies, wept 
— several sobbed aloud, and the sympathies 
of the whole meeting were deeply excited. 
He contiiiued : “ Forgive me, Six*, that I have 
thus betrayed my weakness. It was the allu- 
sion to my family that overcame my feelings. 
Not, Sir, I assure you, from any fears on ray- 
part. I have no personal fears. Not that I 
feel able to contest the matter with the 
wdiole coxnmunity; I know perfectly well 
that I am not. I knoxv, Sir, that you can tar 
and feather me, hang me np, or ]mt me into 
the Mississippi, without tlie least difficulty. 
But what then? Where shall I go ? I have 
been made to feel that, if I am not safe at Al- 
ton, I shall not he safe anywhere. I recently 
visited St. Charles to bring borne my family, 
and was toni from their frantic embrace by a 
inoh. I have been beset night and day at Al- 
ton. And noxv, if I leave here and go else- 
where, violence may overtake me in ray re- 
treat, and I have no more ckaiiii upon the ])ro- 
tection of another comrmxnity than I have up- 
on this ; and I. have concluded, after consulta- 
tion with my friends, and earnestly seeking 
counsel of God, to remain at Alton^ and hero 
to insist on pi'otection in the exercise of my 
rights. If the civil anthoritiesrefuse to protect 
me, I must look to God; and, if I die, 1 have 
determined to make my grave in Alton.” 

It was known in Alton tliat a new 
press was now on the way to Mr. 
Lovejoy, and might arrive at any 
time. Great excitement pervaded 
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tlie community. Friends were on 
tlie alert to protect it on its arrival, 
and enemies to insure its destruction. 
It finally readied St. Louis on tlie 
night of the 5th, and an arrangement 
was made to have it landed at Alton 
at three o’clock on the morning of 
the 7th. Meantime, Mr. Lovejoy 
and a friend went to the Mayor and 
notified him of its expected arrival, 
and of the threats that it should be 
destroyed, requesting the appoint- 
ment of special constables to protect 
it. A meeting of the City Chuncil 
was held, and some discussion had ; 
but the subject was laid on the table 
and nothing done. 

On that evening (FTovember 6), 
between forty and fifty citizens met 
in the warehouse of Godfrey, Gilman 
'& Co., where the press was to be 
stored, to organize a volunteer com- 
pany to aid in the defense of law and 
order. At ten o’clock, several left ; 
but about thirty remained in the 
building, Avith one city constable to 
command them. They were armed. 
Mr. LoA^ejoy was not among them. 
His dAveiling liad been attacked but 
a few nights before, Avhen he and a 
sister narroAvly escaped a brick-bat, 
throAvn Avith sufficient force to haAm 
done mortal injury. Expecting an 
assault, his wife in Amry delicate 
health, and in a state of neiwous 
alarm from her recent experience at 
St. Charles, Mr. Lovejoy had ar- 
ranged with a brother that they 
should watch alternate nights at 
home and at the store. At three in 
the morning, a steamboat brought 
the expected press. A sentinel of 
the mob was watching for it, and 
immediately gave the alai-m, when' 
horns Avere bloAvn throughout the 
city. The Mayor had already been 


called, and was in the building. He 
requested those aaIio guarded there, 
to remain and keep quiet till he 
called for them, saying that he Avould 
attend to the storing of the press, 
which he did. A few stones Avere 
thrown, but no serious damage 
effected, and the press was safely de- 
posited in the garret of a strong stone 
warehouse, Avhere it was thought to 
be safe. 

Throughout the following day, 
general quiet prevailed, though it 
Avas AA^ell knoAvn that “ the Abolition 
press” had been received, and was 
stored in Godfrey & Gilman’s ware- 
house. The Mayor made inquiries 
at seA^eral points, and Avas satisfied 
that no further violence was intend- 
ed. At evening, the volunteer de- 
fenders of Mr. Lovej oy’s rights drop- 
ped in at the warehouse, and remain- 
ed until nine o’clock; Avhen, there 
being no signs of trouble, all but 
tAA'^A’-e AA-ent away. Mr. LoA’ejoy re- 
mained, with one or two others who 
Avere called Abolitionists. The resi- 
due were simply citizens, opposed to 
burglary and robbery, and Avilhng to 
risk their lives in defense of the 
rights of property and the freedom 
of the press. 

About ten o’clock, some thirty per- 
sons, as if by p)reconcert, suddenly 
emerged from a neighboring grog- 
shop — a feAV of them Avith arms, but 
the majority with only stones in their 
hands — formed a line at the south 
end of the store, next the river, 
knocked and hailed. Mr. Gilman, 
from the garret door, asked Avhat. 
they wanted. Their leader replied : 
“The press.” Mr. Gilman assured 
them that it would not he given up ; 
adding^ “"We have no ill feelings to- 
ward any of yon, and should much 
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regret to do you any injury ; but we 
are aiitliorized by tbe Mayor to de- 
fend our property, and sliall do so 
W'itb our lives.” Tlie leader replied 
tliat tliey were resolved to bare tbe 
press at any sacrifice, and presented 
a pistol, wliereupoii Mr. G. retired 
into tbe building. Tbe mob then 
passed around to tbe opposite end of 
tbe warehouse, and commenced 
throwing stones, which soon demol- 
ished several of tbe windows. TTo 
resistance Avas offered ; tbe inmates 
baying agreed not to fire unless their 
Iwes were in danger. Tbe Avare- 
bonse being of stone, and solidly 
built, no further impression Avas 
made on it by this assault. Finding 
their missiles iiieflectual, tlie mob 
fired tAVO or three guns into tbe 
building, by Avliicb no one was bit. 
Tbe fire Avas then returned, and seA^- 
eral of tbe rioters wounded, one of 
them mortally. Hereupon, tbe mob 
recoiled, carrying off their woui»d«d. 
But they soon returned Avitb ladders, 
and other preparations for firing the 
roof of tbe Avarebonse, cursing and 
shouting, “ Buim them out ! burn 
them out !” They kept carefully on 
tbe side of tbe building where there 
were no windows, so that they could 
not be injured or repelled by its de- 
fenders. Tbe Mayor and a justice 
were noAV deputed by tbe mob to 
bear a message to tbe inmates of tbe 
building, proposing that, on condition 
tbe press Avere given np, no one 
sbonld be further molested, and no 
more property destroyed. The pro- 
position Avas quietly declined. Mr. 
Gilman, in turn, requested the Mayor 
to call on certain citizens to saAm bis 
store from tbe threatened destruction 
by fire. Tbe Mayor replied that tbe 
mob AAUs so strong and so determined 


that be could do nothing — that be 
bad already tried to command and 
persuade them to desist, but without 
success. He was asked if those in 
tbe building should defend their pro- 
j>erty with arms; to wbicb be re- 
plied, as be bad repeatedly done be- 
fore, that they bad a perfect right to 
do so, and that the law jnstifiecl them 
in that course. He then left tbe 
building, and reported tbe result of 
bis mission, which Avas received with 
yells of “Fire the building !” “ Fire 
tbe building!” “Burn ’em out!” 
“Burn ’em out!” “Shoot eAmy 

d d Abolitdoiiist as be leaves 1” 

It Avas noAV near midiiigbt, and tbe 
bells bad been rung, collecting a 
large concourse, Avbo stood passive 
spectators of AAdiat followed. 

Tbe mob now raised their ladders 
against tbe building, mounted to the 
roof, and kindled a fire there, wbicb 
burned rather slowly. Five of tbe 
defenders hereupon volunteered to 
sally out and drive them aAvay. They 
left by tbe south door, passecl around 
the corner to tbe east side of tbe 
building, and fired upon the man 
who guarded the foot of tbe ladder, 
drove him off, and dispersed bis im- 
mediate comrades, returning to tbe 
store to reload. Mr, Lovejoy and 
two others stepped again to tbe door, 
and stood looking around just Avitb- 
out tbe building — ^klr, L. in advance 
of tbe others. Several of tbe rioters 
Avere concealed from tlieir aucav be- 
hind a pile of lumber a few rods in 
their front. One of these bad a tAvo- 
barreled gun, Avbich be fired. Mr. 
Lovejoy received five balls, three of 
them in his breast, - probably each 
mortal. He turned quickly, ran 
into the store, and up a flight of 
stairs into tbe counting-room, where 
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lie fell, exclaiming, “ Oli God, I am 
sliot ! I am sliot !” and almost in- 
stantly expired. One of Ms friends 
received at tlie same time a liall in 
Ms leg, of ■\vliicli lie recovered. Those 
remaining alive in tlie building now 
held a coiisnltation, and concluded 
to snrrender. One of tlieir number 
went up to tlie scuttle and apprised 
tlie mob that Mr. Lovejoy was dead, 
and that the press would how be 
given up. A yell of exultation was 
sent nxi by the rioters, and the pro- 
posed snrrender declined. Another 
of tlie inmates now resolved to go 
out and make some terms, if possi- 
ble ; but he liad hardly opened the 
door when lie was fired upon and 
severely wounded. A citizen now 
came to the door at the opposite end, 
and begged those within to leave tlie 
building, as it was on fire, and their 
remaining would he utterly useless. 
All but two or three hereupon laid 
down their arms, left the building, 
and ded, being fired upon by the 
mob as they escaped. The rioters 
then rushed into the building, threw 
the press out of the window, broke it 
up, and pitched the pieces into the 
river. They destroyed no other pro- 
perty, save a fe^v guns. One of 
them — a doctor — offered to extract 
the liall from the wounded man’s leg ; 
hut lie declined tlieir assistance. At 
two o’clock, tliey had dispersed, and 
all was again quiet. 

Mr. Lovejoy’s ]*emains were borne 
away next morning to his dwelling, 
amid the jeers and scoffs of his miir- 
dei-ers. Tie was buried the day fol- 
lowing — Thursday, November 9 — 
the day Avhich, liad he been living, 
would have completed his thirty- | 
fifth year. His wife, who, on ac- | 
count of the critical state of her ] 


health, had been sent away from 
Alton, was unable to attend Ms fu- 
neral. Of their two childi-en, one 
was born after Ms death. 

The defenders of the warehouse, 
as well as the recognized leaders of 
their assailants, were respiectively in- 
dicted for riot, and tried, or rather, 
Mr. Gilman alone of the defenders 
was tried; and upon his acquittal 
the City Attorney entered £i, nolle 
2 )roseqiii as to the other defendants. 
The leading rioters were next placed 
on trial, and were likewise acquitted. 
The testimony of the Mayor, John 
M. ICrnm, was much relied on by 
the defenders of the press, who ex- 
pected to prove by it that they acted 
tbrougliout under Ms authority, as 
ministers of the law and official 
guardians of the rights of property. 
IDs evidence, however, did not sus- 
tain this assumption. The Mayor 
fully admitted that lie had rep^eated- 
ly and freely consulted with them as 
to tlieir course in the premises, and 
had advised them that they would 
he entirely justified in defending 
tiieir rights by arms, if necessaiy. 
But, he said, he had given this advice 
as a lawyer, a neighbor, and citizen ; 
not as Mayor. 

The details of this tragedy are im- 
portant, as they serve to silence two 
cavils, which have been most famil- 
iar in the months of the cliampions 
of Slavery. “ If yon want to oppose 
Slavery, why do n’t you go where it 
is?” has been triunijliantly asked 
many thousands of tlme.s. Mr. love- 
joy did exactly tliis — as Lhndy, and 
Garrison, and many others had done 
before liim — and only left a Slave for 
a Free State wben such removal was 
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imperatively demanded. “"WTiy 
do n’t yon keep clear of tke fanatical 
Akolitionists, and discuss tlie ques- 
tion in moderation and good tem- 
per ?” Mr. Lovejoy did exactly tliis, 
also. He vnrs not tlie advocate of 
Garrisonism ; on tlie contrary, lie con- 
demned it. He was not tlie cliam- 
pion of any political party, nor of any 
peculiar line of anti-Slavery action. 
He did not pnblisli an Abolition 
journal. His was simply and purely 
a religious newspaper, in wliicli 
Slavery was from time to time dis- 
cussed, and its evils exposed, like 
those of intemperance, or any other 
immorality. But this he Avas not 
permitted to do, whether in a Slave 
or in. a Free State. He . was pro- ' 
scribed, hunted, persecuted, assaulted, 
plundered, and finally killed — ^not 
because he persisted in opposing 
Slavery in the wrong place, or in a 
peculiarly objectionable manner, but 
because he would not desist from op- 
posing it at all.^® 


The District of Columbia was orig- 
inally composed of* a hundred square 
miles of territory, lying on both sides 
of the river Potomac, at the head of 
navigation on that stream. The forty 
square miles south of that river, form- 
ing the county^and including the city 
of Alexandria, were ceded to theUnion 
in 1Y89 by Yirginia, and retroceded 
to that State in 1846 — the move- 
ment for retrocession having, doubt-, 
less, some covert reference to the 
probability or prospect of disunion. 
The sixty square miles lying north of 
the'Potomac — forming the county of 

■“^Wbndell Phillips, then a young Whig 
lawyer, first conspicuously identified himself 
with the anti-Slavery movement, at a meeting 
held in Boston (December 8, 1831), at the old 


Washington, and including the cities 
of Washington and Georgetown — ■ 
were ceded hy^ Maryland in 1788, 
and now compose the entire District ; 
so that Washington is commanded, 
within easy shelling distance, by 
bights wPich, in case the separation 
of Yirginia from the Union were con- 
ceded, would he part and parcel of 
a foreign country. 

The Federal Constitution (Art. I., 
Section 8) provides that, “ The Con- 
gress shall have power to exercise 
exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever, over such District (not ex- 
ceeding ten miles square) as may, by 
cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the 
seat of the Government of the United 
States.” The cession by’’ Maryland 
was without qualification. But Cou- 
gress proceeded, soon after, to pass 
an act, apparently without much con- 
sideration or forecast, whereby' the 
then existing law’s of Maryland and 
Yirginia were to continue in full 
force and effect over those portions 
of the Federal District ceded by them 
respectively, until Congress should 
otherwise enact ; and, as those States 
were undoubtedly Slave States, their 
slave laws continued operative here- 
in, with little or no modification or 
improvement, down to the passage of 
the Compromise measures of 1850. 

Yery naturally, the creation out 
• of nothing of such a city as Y^ash- 
•. ington, with its adoption as the capi- 
i tal of the ^Republic, combined with 
its favorable location, served to ren- 
der it an extensive mart for the pros- 
ecution of the domestic Slave-Trade. 

■ Court House — Eaneuil Hall liaving been asked 
for, and refused, to a petition headed by Rev. 
: William B. Channing— to consider the eircum- 
stances attending the death of Mr. Lovejoy. 
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Some of tlie largest piircliasers in 
Maryland and Yirginia for the cotton 
and sugar region located themselves 
at this point, fitted up their slave- 
pens, and advertised in the leading 
journals of the Capital their readi- 
ness to huy and sell young and likely 
negroes. Y essels were regularly dis- 
patched from Alexandria to ITew Or- 
leans, laden •with their human mer- 
cliandise. So that, in the absence of 
manufactures, and of any hut a petty 
retail trade, slaves were long a chief 
staple of the commerce, and certainly 
the leading export, of the American 
metropolis. 

Under the slave laws, so hastily 
bolted by Congress, every negro or 
nnilatto •was presumptively a slave ; 
and, if unable to indicate his master, 
or to establish specially his right to 
freedom, was liable to be airested and 
imprisoned, advertised, and sold, in 
default of a claimant, to pay the costs 
of this w^orse than Algerine proce- 
dure;. and, as Washington steadily 
increased in population and import- 
ance, the number of colored persons 
drifting thither from all quarters in- 
creased 'with it, until the business of 
arresting, detaining, advertising, and 
selling unowmed negroes became a 
most lucrative perquisite of the Fed- 
eral Marshal for the District, yield- 
ing him a net profit of many thou- 
sands of dollars per annum. The ad- 
vertisements in The NaUonal Inielr- 
ligenoer, United States Telegraph, 
Globe, Union, etc., of negroes whom 
he had caught and caged, and, in de- 
fault of an o-wner, was about to sell, 
wmre wddely copied in both hemi- 
spheres, provoking comments by no 
means battering to our country nor 
its institutions. The plumage of the 
American eagle was often ruffled by 


criticisms and comparisons between 
these legal proceedings, under the 
shado-w of our Capitol, and the harsher 
dealings of savages and heathen with 
strangers so luckless as to fall into 
their hands; and the point of these 
invidious comparisons was barbed by 
their undeniable justice. 

Petitions for the Abolition of Sla- 
very in the Federal District, or, at 
least, of the Slave-Trade so flourish- 
ing therein, had been from time im- 
memorial presented to Congress, and 
treated with no more disrespect or 
disregard than petitions to legislative 
bodies usually encounter. One of 
these, presented in 1828, was signed 
by United States District Judge 
Cranch, and about one thousand 
more of the most respectable citizens 
of the District; but, while it was 
treated decorously, no decisive step 
was taken to'vrard compliance wdth 
its prayer. As the distinctive Abo- 
lition movement gained strength In 
thelTorth, andthe excitement caused 
thereby rose higher in the South-— 
especially after the Message of Gen. 
Jackson, already quoted, urging that 
anti-Slavery agitation be made a pe- 
nal offense — a more decisive liostility 
W’as resolved on by the champions 
of Slavery, under the lead of Mr. 
Calhoun. 

On the presentation, by Mr. Fair- 
field, of Maine (December 16, 1835), 
of the petition of one hundred and 
seventy-twn'wmmen, praying the Ab- 
olition of the Slave-Trade in the 
District, it was decisively laid on the 
table of the House; Yeas 180, Mays 
31 — the Mays all from the Morth, 
*and mainly Whigs. 

On tlie 18th, Mr Jackson, of Mas- 
sachusetts, oflered a similar petition 
fi'om the citizens of the tpwn of 
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'W'reiitliam ; and Mr. Hammond of 
Soiitli. Carolina, moved tliat it be not 
receii^ed ; -wbicli was met by a mo- 
tion to lay on tbe table. This was 
rejected — Yeas 95, Hays 131. But, 
finally, a proposition that the peti- 
tion and all motions regarding it be 
laid on the table ’was carried — ^Teas 
140 ; Hays 16. 

Mr. Buchanan’® presented a memo- 
rial of the Cain (Pennsylvania) cpar- 
terly meeting of Friends, asking for 
the same in substance as the above. 
Thoiigli opposed to granting tlie 
prayer of the petition, he prefeiTed 
its reference to a Select Committee 
or tliiit on the District. But, finding 
that there Avere iiisnrmoimtable ob- 
stacles to such a reference, he would 
move that the memorial be read, and 
that the prayer of the memorialists be 
rejected. The question being de- 
manded on Mr. Buchanan’s motion, 
it was carried by the decisive vote of 
34 to 6. 

. Mr. Morris, of Oliio, soon, after 
presented similar memorials from his 
State ; whereupon Mr. Callioun raised 
the question of reception, declaring 
“ that the petitions just read con- 
tained a gross, false, and malicious 
slander on eleven States represented 
on this floor,” ‘®That Congress had 
no jnrisdiction^over the subject, no 
more in this District than in the 
State of South Carolina.” After a 
long and spirited debate, mainly by 
Southern senators, Mr. Calhoun’s mo- 
tion to I’eject was defeated by a vote 
to receive the petition— Yeas 35, 
Hays 10, as folloAvs : 

“Ye.\s: l^cnton, Brown, Buchan^ 

an, Glay, Olayton, Crittenden, Davis, Ewing 
of Illinois, Ewing of Ohio, Goldsborough, 
Gruudy, Hendricks, Hill, Hubbard, Kent, 


King of Alabama, King of Georgia, Kniglit, 
Linn, McKean, Morris, Kaiidain, Niles, Pren- 
tiss, Robbins, Robinson, Rnggies, yiiepley, 
Soutbard, Swift, Tallmadge, Tipton, Tomlin- 
son, Wall, Webster, 'Wrigiit. E ays : M essrs, 
Black, Oalhonn, Gntlibcrfc. Lcigli. Moore, 
Nicholas, Porter, Preston, Walker, White.” 

Ill the House,” Mr. Henry L. 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, sub- 
mitted tlie following resolve : 

JRcsohed^ That all the memorials whieli 
have been otFered, or may hereafter be pre- 
sented. to this House, praying for the aboli- 
tion of Slavery in the District of Columbia, 
and also the resolutions offered by an honor- 
able member from Maine (.Mr. JarTis), with 
the amendment thereto, proposed by an hon- 
orable member from Virginia (Mr. Wise), 
and every otlier paper or pro]K)sition tiiat 
may be submitted in relation to tliat subject, 
be referred to a Scdect Committee, witli in- 
structions to I’eport tliat Congress lias no 
constitutional authority to interfere in any 
AYay with the institution of vSlavery in any 
of the States of this confederacy ; and that, 
in the opinion of this House, Congress onglit 
not to interfere in any way with Slavery in 
the District of Columbia, because it would 
he a violation of the public faith, unwise, im- 
politic, and dangerons to the Union ; as- 
signing such reasons for these conclusions 
as, in the judgment of the Committee, may 
be best calculated to enlighten the public 
mind, to repress agitation, to allay excite- 
ment, to sustain and preserve the just rights 
of the slave-holding’ States, and of tlie peo- 
ple of this District, and to reestablish liar- 
mony and tranquillity amongst the various 
sections of the IFnion.” 

After some demur by Mr. Hani- 
inond, of Sontli Carolina, and Mr. 
Wise, of Yirginia, tbe Previous 
Question 'V’-as ordered on tbis resolve 
— Yeas 118, Hays 47. Mr. Yinton, 
of Oliio, now demanded a division 
of tbe resolve into three parts, Avbicb 
demand was sustained by tbe Cliair ; 
and tbe first proposition, requiring a 
reference of all memorials on tbis 
subject to a Select Committee, was 
carried — Yeas 174, Hays 48 ; tbe 
Hays all from tbe Sontb. Tbe 
second proposition, regarding Slavery 
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ill tlie States, -was affirmed — Teas 
201, E’ays Tlie tliird proposi- 
tion, affirming tliat “ Congress 
onglit not to interfere in any way 
witli Slavery in tlie District of 
Columbia,” prevailed — Yeas 163, 
blays 47 — tlie Nays, of course, from 
tlie Nortli. And tlie third clause, 
being now divided, the question was 
taken on tlie remaining part — “be- 
cause it would be a violation of tbe 
pubbc faith, unwise, impolitic, and 
dangerous to the Union”— and that 
was also affirmed — Yeas 139 ; Nay^s 
T"!: the Na-ys being all from the 
North, and nearly all Whigs. The 
remainder of tlie proposition was 
then affirmed — Yeas 169 ; Nays 6. 

The Committee appointed under 
the above resolution consisted of 
Messrs. Pinckney of South Carolina ; 
Hamer of Ohio ; Pierce of New 
Plampshire ; Hardin of Kentucky ; 
Jarvis of Maine ; Owens of Georgia ; 
Mnhlenherg of Pennsylvania ; Drom- 
goole of Virginia; and Tnrrill of 
New York — all Democrats, hut Har- 
din, a Sontherii Whig. This Com- 
mittee, in due season, reported, 

That Congress possesses no constitn- 
tional authority to interfere, in any 
way, with the institution of Slavery 
in any State of this confederacy. 
Secondly, That Congress ought not 
to interfere in any way'' with Slavery 
in the District of Columbia. And, 
“ for the purpose of an-esting agita- 
tion, and restoring tranquillity to the 
pnhiic mind,” they recommended the 
adoption of this resolve 

“Tliat all _ petitions, memorials, resolu- 
tions, propositions, or papers relating in anj 
^y^ly to the subject of Slavery, or the aboli- 
tion of Slavery, shall, withoiit either being 
printed or referred, be laid npon the table.” 


This resolve was adopted — ^Teas 
117, Nays 68; the Nay^s being sub- 
stantially, hut not entirely, composed 
of the Whig members from the Free 
States. 

Amazmg as it may seem, this 
heroic treatment was not snccessfiil 
in “ arresting agitation, and restcring 
tranquillity'' to the public miiid so 
that, when this Congress met for the 
second session, it was found necessary 
to do tlie woiA all over again. Ac- 
cordingly, Mr. Albert G; Hawes, 
(Democrat) of Kentucky^’® offered a 
resolution, providing : 

“That all memorials, etc,, on the subject 
of the abolition of Slavery, should be laid on 
the table, without being, referred or printed, 
and that no further action should be bad 
thereon.” 

Which was adopted — Yeas 129; 
Nay^s 69 — the Nays mainly Northern 
Whigs, as before. All debate was 
precluded h}’' the Previous Ques- 
tion. 

And still the agitation refused to 
he controlled or allayed; so that, on 
the meeting of the next Congress, 
Mr. Patton, of Virginia,” offered the 
following “as a timely sacrifice to 
the peace and harmony of the coun- 
try 

“ Hesohed, That all petitions, memorials, 
and papers touching the abolition of Slavery, 
or the buying, selling, or transferring of 
slaves in any iState, Distrb-t, or Territory of 
: the United States, be laid upon the table- 
without being debated, imiuted, read, or 
referred ; and no further action whatovor 
shall be had thereon.” 

The Previous Question having 
again been ordered, this resolve was 
adojjted — ^Yeas 122; Nays 74 — fno 
Nay^s, as ])efore, mainly, if not en- 
tirely, the Whig members- from the 
Free Sti^ites. . 


10 


January 18, 1837. 


; 19 December 21, 1837. 
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At tlie next session,*® lli-. Cliarles 
G-. Atlierton, of ifew Plampsliire, 
moTecl tlie following resolutions ; 

Besoleed, Thattliisgovermnent is a gov- 
ernment of limited ])Owers; and that, by 
the Cionstitution of the United States, Con- 
gress has no jurisdiction whatever over the 
institution of Sl’ivery in the several States 
of the confederacy. 

“ Iicsohed, That tlie petitions for the 
abolition of Shivery in the District of Oo- 
linnhia and tlie Territories of the United 
States, and against the removal of slaves 
from one I'iate to another, are a paid of the 
plan of operations set on fcot to affect the 
institution of Slavery in tTie several States, 
and tlius indirectly to destroy that institu- 
tion within their limits. 

That Congress has no right to 
do that indirectly wliicli it cannot do direct- 
ly; and that the agitation of the sidiject of 
Slavery in the District of Columbia, or tlie 
Territories, as a inunns or with a view of 
disturbing or ovorlbrowing tliat institution 
in the .several States, is against the true 
spirit and moaning of the Constitution, an 
infringement of the rights of the States 
affected, and a breach of the public fiiith on 
wMoh tliey entered into the confederacy. 

“ Sesohed, That the Constitution rests on 
the broad principle of equality among the 
members of this confederacy; and that Con- 
gress, in the exercise of its acknowledged 
powers, has no right to discriminate be- 
Dveen the institutions of one portion of the 
States and another, with a view of abolish- 
ing the one and promoting the other. 

Eeaohed, therefore^ That all attempts on 
the part of Congress to abolish Slavery in 
the District of Columbia or the Territories, 
or to prohibit the removal of slaves from 
State to State, or to discriminate between 
the institutions of one portion of the coun- 
try and another with the vievi^s aforesaid, 
are in violation of the Constitution, destruc- 
tive of the fundamental principles on which 
the Union of thc^e States rests, and beyond 
the jurisdiction of Congress ; and that every 
petition, memorial, resolution, proposition, 
or paper, touching or relating in any way, 
or to any extent whatever, to Slavery as 
aforesaid, or the abolition thereof, shall, on 
the presentatiou thereof, without any farther 
action thereon, he laid on the table, ■without 
being debated, printed, or referred,” 


A.'s re.solves duly passed, as follows : 
ITo. 1 — Teas 11)8 ; E'ays 0. To. S 
— Teas 134; i^ay-s 67 — ruahily, if 
not wliolly, JSTortkern ITliiLS. 10 
third resolution havitig lieoii dividi '1, 
the House first re.-olrcal ‘‘ Tlmt 
gre.ss has no right to do tlurl indi- 
rectly which it cannot do dlrccily,'’ 
etc. — ^Teas 170, Hays 30. The resi- 
due of the third resolve passed — T eas 
164, Hays 39, The fourth resolve 
was in like manner divided, and 
passed in two jiarts, by 182 and 175 
Teas to 26 Hays. The last of Mr. 
Atherton’s resoli*es yvas in like man- 
ner diMded, and tlie forme:)' part 
adopted by Teas 147 to Hays 51 ; 
and the latter or gag portion liy 
Teas 127, Hays 78 — Henry A. Wise 
refusing to vote. 

This would seem, quite stringent 
enough ; but, two years later,®’ tlie 
House, on motion of William Cost 
Johnson (Whig), of Maryland, further 

“ jBasah’ed, That upon the presentation of 
any memorial or petition, praying for tlie 
abolition of Slavery or the Slave-Trade in 
any District, Territox'y, or State of the 
Union, and upon the presentation of any 
resolution or other paper touching that sub- 
ject, the reception of such memorial, jieti- 
tion, resolution, or paper, shall bo consider- 
ed as objected to, and the question of its 
reception laid on the table, without debate 
or farther action thereon. 

^‘■Jiesohed, That no petition, memorial, re- 
solution, or other paper, jirayiiig fo!‘ the 
abolition of Slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, or any State or Territoi'y, or the 
Slave-Trade between tlie States or Territo- 
ries of the United States, in wliich it now 
exists, shall he received by tliis lIot.i,sc, or 
entertained in any way whatever.” 

On this proposition, the votes wf.;ro 
— Teas 114; Ha^^s 108 — several 
Horthem Democrats and some 


Mr. Cushing, of Massachusetts, ob- 
jeethig, on m.otion of Mr. Athertoij, 
the rules were suspended ;, and Mr. 


Southern Whigs voting with all the 
Horthem Whigs in the minority.®® 
In, a little more than ten years 


December 11, 1838. 21 January 18, 1840. ' 
^Vriie members from the Free States, twenty- 
eight in 'all (all Democrats but Proffit, a Tylerized 


Whig), who voted for this resolve, were aa fol- 
lows: 

Jfaiwe.~-Tirgil D. Pams, Albert Smith.— 


i 
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after tliisj Congress proMbited tbe 
Slave-Trade in tbe District ; and, 
witbin twenty-two years, Slavery 
itself, in tbat District, was likewise 
aboBsbed bya decided vote. Tbns 


Congress at last discovered and ap- 
plied tbe true, enduring remedy for 
‘agitation,’ in bearing and lieeding 
tbe demands of Justice, Humanity, 
and Freedom. 


XII. 

TEXAS AXD HER AXXEXATIOX. 


The name Texas originally desig- 
nated an ill-defined and mainly iinin- 
babited region lying between tbe 
Freiicb possessions on tbe Mississippi, 
and tbe Spanish on tbe Eio Grande, 
but including no portion of tbe val- 
ley of either of those great rivers. 
Tbongli tbe first European settle- 
ment on its soil appears to have been 
made by La Salle, a Frenchman, who 
landed in Matagorda Bay, and erected 
fort St. Louis on tbe Lavacca, prior 
to 1687, be is known tp have intend- 
ed to settle on tbe Mississippi, and 
to have drifted, so far westward by 
mistake. Tbe region since knovrn 
as Texas was, even then, claimed by 
Spain as a part of Mexico ; and a 
Spanish expedition under De Leon 
-wa,s dispatched to tbe Lavacca in 
1689 to expel La Salle ; but, on en- 
tering that river, learned tbat be bad 
been assassinated by one of bis follow- 
ers, and bis entire company dispersed. 
De Leon returned next year, and 
founded tbe mission, of San Francis- 
co on tbe site of the dismantled fort 
St. Louis. From that time, tbe 
Spanish claim to the country was 

Haw Hampshire . — Charles Gr, Atherton, Edmund 
Burke, Ira A. Bastmah, Tristram Shaw . — Nm 
Torli . — Nehemiali H. Earle, John Pine, Na- 
thaniel Jones, Gouverneur Kemble, James de la 
Montanya, John H. Prentiss, Theron R. Strong. 
Fennsylvania . — John Daws, Joseph Pornance, 


never seriously disputed, tbougb 
another French attempt to colonize 
it was made in 1714, and proved as 
futile as La Salle’s. Tbe cession of 
Louisiana by France to Spain in 
1763, of course foreclosed all possi- 
bility of collision ; and when Loui- 
siana, having been retroceded by 
Spain to France, was sold to tbe 
United States, we took onr grand 
purchase without specification of 
boundaries or guaranty of title. For 
a time, there was apparent danger 
of collision respecting our western 
boundary, between our young, self- 
confident, and grasping republic, and 
tbe feeble, decaying monarchy of 
Spain ; but tlie wise moderation of 
Mr. Jefferson was manifested through 
tbe action of bis subordinates, so that 
Gen. Wilkinson, our military com- 
mander in Louisiana, %nd Gen. Her- 
rera, who directed tbe small Spanish 
force on our frontier, after some 
threatening demonstrations, came to 
an understanding , in October, 1806, 
whereby tbe Sabine was practically 
recognized as our western boundary, 
and all peril of collision obviated by 

— - ■■ 0 ,- 

James G-eny, George M’Oullougli, David Petri- 
ken, Willia'm S. RnuiRay. Ohio . — D. B. Lcadbet- 
ter,; William Me dill, Isaac Parrish, George 
j Sweeney, Jonathan Taylor, John B. Weller. 

Irdimia. — John Davis, George H. Profit.—. 
I Mnois.r—M'ox Reynolds. 
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a withdrawal of the Spanish troops 
behind the Arroyo Honda, some 
miles further west. The weakness 
of Spain, the absorption of her ener- 
gies and means in the desolating 
wars for her independence into which 
she was soon after forced by the ra- 
pacity of Hapoleon, and the conse- 
quent revolutions in her continental 
American colonies, whereby they 
were each and all lost to her forever, 
afforded tempting opportunities to 
adventurer after adventurer, from 
Burr to Lafitte aud Long, to attempt 
the conquest of Texas, with a view 
to planting an independent power on 
her inviting prairies, or of annexing 
her to the United States. Two or 
three of these expeditions seemed for 
a time on the verge of success ; hut 
each in turn closed in defeat and dis- 
aster ; BO that, when Spanish power 
was expelled from Mexico, Texas be- 
came an undisputed Mexican posses- 
sion without costing the new nation 
a drop of blood. About this time 
(1819), our long-standing differences 
with Spain were settled by treaty, 
whereby Florida was ceded by her 
to this country, and the Sabine was 
mutually acknowledged and estab- 
lished as onr western boundary. In 
other words, it was agreed that the 
region known as Texas appertained 
not to Louisiana, but to Mexico. Mr. 
Clay — ^then in quasi opposition to 
Mr. Monroe’s AdminisHation~de- 
murred to this, and. there were a few 
others who indicated dissatisfaction 
vdth it ; hut this stii^ulation of the 
treaty was so clearly right, and the 
course of the Administration iu ne- 
gotiating'- it so wise and proper, thaf 
all dissent ’svas speedily drowned in 
avowals of general and hearty satis- 
faction. 


Mexico having practically vindh 
cated her independence, and all at- 
tempts to grasp Texas by force hav- 
ing proved abortive, Mr. Moses Aus- 
tin — a native of Connecticut settled 
in Missouri — tried a new tack. He- 
preseiiting himself as a leader and 
mouth-piece of a baud of Homan 
Catholics suffering from Protestant 
intolerance and persecution in this 
country, he petitioned the Mexican 
government for a grant of land, and 
permission to settle in the then al- 
most uiipeoxffed wilderness, vaguely 
known as Texas, His’ prayer was 
granted, though he did not live to 
profit by it, Eetiirning, in the early 
months of 1821, from western Texas 
to Louisiana, he 'was robbed and left 
exposed to every hardship in that 
nninhahited region, thus contracting 
a severe cold, whereof lie died the 
following dime. liis son, Stephen 
F. Austin, received the grant for 
■which his father had sued, and nnder 
it made a settlement on a site which 
now includes the city of Austin. 

Swanns of like adventurers, invit- 
ed by the climate, soil, and varied 
natural resources of Texas, fr'om tins 
time poured into it ; some of them 
on the strength of real or pretended 
concessions of territory— others with- 
out leave or license. They found 
very few Mexicans to dispute or 
share with them the advantages it 
presented ; of government there was 
very little, and that not good ; Texas 
being a portion, or rather appendage, 
•of Coahuila, a Mexican State situated 
on the lower Eio Grrande, with the 
bulk of its population west of that 
river. Eevolutions succeeded each 
other at short intervals in Mexico, as 
in most Spanish American countries j 
aud it was fairly a question whether 
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tlie allegiance sworn to the goYerii- 
ment of last year, was binding in 
fa¥or of that whereby it bad since 
been arbitrarily supplanted. 

In tlie 3 ’ear 1827 — ^bfr. Jolm Q. 
Adams being President~Mr. Clay, 
bis Secretary of State, instructed 
Joel E. Poinsett, our Minister to 
Mexico, to offer one million of dol- 
lars for tbe cession to us by the re- 
public of Mexico of her territory tbis 
side of tbe Eio Grande. Mr. Poin- 
sett did not mate tbe offer, perceiv- 
ing that it would only irritate and 
alienate tbe Mexicans to no good 
purpose. 

In 1829, Mr. Yan Bureii, as Gen. 
Jackson’s Secretary of State, in- 
structed our Minister at Mexico to 
make a similar offer of four or five 
millions for Texas, including no part 
of tbe valley of tbe Eio Grande, nor 
of that of tbe IsTneces, tbis side of it, 
and, of course, no part of Mew Mexi- 
co. Still, Mexico -would not sell. 


Sam Houston, born in Eockbridge 
County, Virginia, in 1793, bad early 
migrated to Tennessee, settling very 
near tlie reserved lands of tlie Chero- 
kee Indians, to -whom he speedily 
absconded, living three years among 


them. More than twenty years 
later — ^having, meantime, been a gal- 
lant soldier in tbe War of 1812, an 
Indian agent, a lawyer, district at- 
torney, major-general of militia, 
member of Congress, and Governor 
of Tennessee — ^be abruptly separated 
from bis newly-married wife, and re- 
paired again to tlie Cberokees, now 
settled w^est of the Mississippi, by 
whom be was welcomed and made a 
chief. After Imng with them three 
years longer as a savage, be suddenly 
left them again, returned to civiliza- 
tion — of tbe Arkansas pattern — set 
out from Little Eock, with a few 
companions of like spirit, for tbe new 
country to wliicb adventurers aiid 
lawless characters tlirougliout tbe 
Southwest were silently tending. A 
Little Eock journal, noticing Ms de- 
parture for Texas, significantly said : 
'''• W e shall doubtless bear of bis yms- 
ing Ills flag there shortly.” Tbe 
guess -was a perfectly safe one. 

For tbe Slave Power bad already- 
perceived its opportunity, and resolv- 
ed to profit by it. Houston aud 
other restless sf)irits of his sort were 
pushed into Texas expressly to seize 
upon tbe first opportunity to foment 
a revolution,’ expel tbe Mexican au- 


I In the Winter of 18:!0, the first year of Jack- 
son rule at Washington, Houston came to that 
city from the wilds of the far West, in company 
with a band of Indians, who professed to hare 
business tliere. He remained some weeks or 
months, ostensibly attending to this business, 
and made or renewed the acquaintance of one 
Dr. Eobert Mayo, with whom he became inti- 
mate, and to whom he imparted Ms Texas pro- 
ject ; and by him it was hetrayed to President 
Jackson, who, very probably, had already heard 
it from Houston himself. 

“I learned from him,” wrote Mayo, “ that he 
was organizing an expedition against Texas ; to 
afford a cloak to which, he had assumed the 
Indian costume, habits, and associations, by set- 
tling among them in the neighborhood of Texas. 
That nothing was more easy to acoomplish than 


the conquest and possession of that extensive 
aud fertile country, by the cooperation of the 
Indians in the Arkansas T^nitory, 'and i-ecruits 
among the citizens of the Dnited States. That, 
in his view, it would hardly be necessary to 
strike a blow to wrest Texas from Me-xieo. 
That it was ample for the establisliment and 
maintenance of a separate and independent gov- 
ernment from the United States. That the ex- 
pedition wmuld be got ready with all possible 
dispatch. That the demonstration would and 
mmst be made in about twelve months from that 
time. That the event of success opened the 
most unbounded prospects of wealth to those 
.^wlio would embark in it,” etc., etc. 

Dr. Ma;^o further learned from one Hunter, 
a confederate of Houston, that there were then 
■ secret agencies in all the principal cities of the 
Union, enlisting men for the Texas enterprise. 
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tlioritieSj and prepare the region for 
speedy Annexation to this country, 
as a new make-'weiglit in Mr. Cal- 
houn’s scheme of a peip)etiial balance 
of power betwen the Free and the 
Slave States. Houston had scai’cely 
reached Hacogdoches, near the east- 
ern boundary of Texas, -when he was 
elected therefrom a delegate to a 
Convention called to frame a Consti- 
tution for that country as a distinct 
State, which met April 1, 1833, 
and did its predestined work. Texas 
proclaimed her entire independence 
of Mexico, March 2, 1836. War, of 
course, ensued — in feet, was already 
heginning — and Houston soon suc- 
ceeded Austin ill the command of 
the insurgent forces. On the 10th, 
Houston repaired to the camp at 
Gonzales, where 3T4 poorly-armed, 
ill-supplied men, were mustered to 
dispute the force, 5,000 strong, with 
wliicli Santa Anna had already 
crossed the Hio Grande and advanc- 
ed to the frontier fort, known as the 
Alamo, held by Col. TraHs, with 185 
men, who were captured and all put 
to death, Houston, of course, re- 
treated, hoping to he Joined by Col. 
Fannin, who held Goliad with 500 
men, and several pieces of artillery, 
whereas Houston had not one. But 
Fannin, while on his way to join 
Houston, was intercepted and sur- 
rounded by a strong Mexican de- 
tachment under TJrrea, by whom, 
after two days’ fighting, he was' cap- 
tured (March 20), and all his survi- 
vors, 357 men, treaclierously shot in 
cold blood. Houston, of course, con- 
tinued liis retreat, pursued by Santa 
Anna, but having too little to carry « 
to be easily overtaken. He Received 
some slight rcenforcements on Ms 
march, and at the San J acinto, April 


10, met two guns (six-poiinders), sent 
him from Cinciimati — ^his first. S aiita 
Anna, still eagerly pressing on, had 
burned Harrisburg, the Texan capi- 
tal, and crossed the San Jacinto with 
the advance of Ms army, tlie main 
body being detained on the other 
side by a freshet. Houston perceiv- 
ed his opportunity, and embraced it. 
Faeiiig suddenly about, he attacked 
the Mexican vanguard with great 
fury, firing several rounds of grape 
and canister at short range, then 
nishing to the attack witli cluhlied 
muskets (having no l)ayonets), and 
yells of “ Keinernher the Alamo !” 
“Eememher Goliad!” The Mexi- 
cans were utterly routed and dis- 
persed — the return of 680 Inlled to 
208 woimded^ proving that very lit- 
tle mercy was shown by the Texans, 
who nevertheless took 730 prisoners 
(about their own mimher), who were 
prohahly picked up after the battle, 
as tbeir General was, in the trees 
and hushes among which they had 
sought safety in concealment, Santa 
Anna’s life was barely saved ■ by 
Houston, who was among the twen- 
ty-five wounded, who, with eight 
killed, formed the snin total of Texan 
loss in the fight. Houston made a 
treaty with his prisoner, in obedience 
to which the main body of the Mexi- 
cans retreated and abandoned the 
country, as they doubtless would, at 
any rate, have done. This treaty 
further stipulated for the indepeiicl- 
euce of Texas; hut no one could 
have seriously supposed that such a 
stipulation, wrested from a prisoner 
of war in imminent and well-ground- 
ed fear of massacre, would hind his 
country, even had he, when fi’ee, had 
power to make such a treaty. The 
victoiy, not the treaty, was the true 



ANNEXATIOK DEOLIXE 

basis and assurance of Texan inde- 
pendence. 

Gen. Houston — ^wlio bad mean- 
time returned to tbe United States 
to obtain proper treatment for Ms 
wounded ankle, and to confer -witli 
Gen. Jackson and otlier friends of 
Texas — was iimnediatelj chosen 
President of the new repnhlic, and 
inaugurated, October 22, 1836. In 
March following, the United States 
took the lead in acknowledging the 
independence of Texas, and other 
nations in due time followed. Expe- 
ditions, fitted out, in western Texas, 
■were sent - to Santa Ee on the north, 
and to Mier on the Eio Grande, and 
each badly handled by the Mexicans, 
who captured the Santa Ee party 
■entire, and sent them prisoners to 
their capital ; but, within her original 
boundaries, no serious demonstration 
■was made against tlie new republic 
by Mexico, siibseqnently to -Santa 
Anna’s disastrous failure in 1836. 
Meantime, her population steadily 
increased by migration from the 
United States, and, to some extent, 
from Europe; so that, though her 
•finances were in woeful disorder, and 
her northern frontier constantly ha- 
rassed by savage raids, there was 
very little probability that Texas 
woTild ever have been reconq^uered 
by Mexico. 


In Angnst, 1837, Gen. Memncan 
Hunt, envoy of Texas, at 'Washing- 
ton, proposed to onr Government 
the xiniiexatioiL of Ms country to the 
United States, Mr. Tan Bnren. was 
then President, with John 0, For- 
syth, of Georgia— an extreme South- 
ron— for his Secretary of State. The 
subject was fully considered, and a 
decided negative returned. Mr. 
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Forsyth, in his official rej)ly to Gen. 
Hunt’s proffer, said : 

“So long as Texas shall remain at war, 
-wMle the United States are at peace with 
her adversary, the proposition of the Texan 
Minister Plenipotentiary necessarily in- 
volves the question of war with that adver- 
sary. The United States are hound to Mexi- 
co hy a treaty of amity and commerce, 
Avhich will he scrupulously observed on 
their poart so long as it can he reasonably 
hoped that Mexico Avill perform her duties 
and respect our rights under it. The Unit- 
ed States might justly be suspected of a dis- 
regard of the friendly purposes of the com- 
pact, if the overture of Gen. Hunt were 
to he even reserved for future consideration ; 
as this would imply a disposition on our 
part to espouse the quarrel of Texas with 
Mexico — a disposition Avholly at variance 
with the spirit of the treaty, and with the 
uniform policy and the obvious welfare of 
the United States, 

“The itiduceraents mentioned by Gen. 
Hunt for the United States to annex Texas 
to their territory ai’e duly appreciated ; hut, 
powerful aud weighty as certainly tliey are, 
they are light Avhon opposed in the scale of 
reason to treaty obligations, and respect for 
that integrity of character by Avhioh the 
United States have sought to distmguish 
themselves since the establishment of their 
right to claim a place in the great family of 
Nations,” 

Gen. Hunt’s letter having inti- 
mated that Texas might he impelled, 
by a discouraging resp>onse to her 
advances, to grant special commercial 
favors to otlier nations to the preju- 
dice of this, Mr. Forsytli — ^writing in 
the name and under the immediate 
inspiration , of the President — re- 
sponded as follows : 

“ It is presumed, however, that, the mo- 
tives hy which Texas has been g(Wcriiod in 
making this overture, will have equal force 
in impelling her t(j i)reservo, as an inde- 
pendent power, the most liberal commercial 
relations with the United States. Such a 
disposition will be cheeifuUy met, in a corre- 
sponding spirit, hy this Government. If the 
answmr which the undersigned has been di- 
rected to give to the ])roposition of Gen. 
ftHunt should, unlbrtunately, evpke such a 
change in the sentiments of that Government 
as to ind'Sce an attemp)t to extend conimei-- 
cial relations elsewhere, upon terms preju- 
dicial to the United 8ta,tes, this Government 
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ttoritieSy and prepare tlie region for 
speedy Annexation to this country, 
as a new make-weight in Mr. Cal- 
houn’s scheme of a perpetual balance 
of power betwen the Free and the 
Slave States. Houston had scarcely 
reached Nacogdoches, near the east- 
ern boundary of Texas, when he was 
elected therefrom a delegate to a 
Convention called to frame a Consti- 
tution for that country as a distinct 
State, which met April 1, 1833, 
and did its predestined work. Texas 
proclaimed her entire independence 
of Mexico, March 2, 1836. "War, of 
course, ensued — in fact, was already 
beginning — and Houston soon suc- 
ceeded Austin in the command of 
the insurgent forces. On the 10th, 
Houston repaired to the camp at 
Gonzales, where SYl poorly-armed, 
ill-supplied men, were mustered to 
dispute the force, 5,000 strong, with 
which Santa Anna had already 
crossed the Eio Grande and advanc- 
ed to the frontier fort, known as the 
Alamo, held by Col. Trams, with 185 
men, who were captured and all put 
to death. Houston, of course, re- 
treated, hoping to he joined by Col. 
Fannin, who held Goliad with 500 
men, and several j)ieees of artillery, 
whereas Houston had not one. But 
Fannin, wdiile on liis wmy to join 
Houston, was intercepted and sur- 
rounded by a strong Mexican de- 
tachment under TJrrea, by whom, 
after two days’ fighting, he was cap- 
tured (March 20), and all his survi- 
vors, 35Y men, treacherously shot in 
cold blood. Houston, of course, con- 
tinued his retreat, pursued by Santa 
Anna, but haring too little to carry (( 
to ho easily overtaken. He Received 
some slight reenforcemeiits on his 
march, and at the San Jacinto, April 


10, met two guns (six-j)Oiiiiders), sent 
him from Cincinnati— bis first. Santa 
Anna, still eagerly pressing on, had 
burned Harrisburg, the Texan capi- 
tal, and crossed the San Jacinto with 
the advance of his army, the main 
body being detained on the other 
side by a freshet. Houston perceiv- 
ed his opportunity, and embraced it. 
Facing suddenly about, he attacked 
the Mexican vanguard with great 
fury, firing several rounds of grape 
and canister at short range, then 
rushing to the attack with clubbed 
muskets (having no bayonets), and 
yells of “ Hemember the Alamo !” 
‘^‘Kemember Goliad!” The Mexi- 
cans were utterly routed and dis- 
persed — the return of 630 hilled to 
208 wounded, proving that very lit- 
tle mercy was shown hy the Texans, 
who nevertheless took 730 prisoners 
(about their own number), who were 
probably picked up after the battle, 
as their General was, in the trees 
and bushes among which they had 
sought safety in concealment. Santa 
Anna’s life was }3arely saved - by 
Houston, wbo was among the twen- 
ty-five wounded, wdio, with eight 
killed, formed the sum total of Texan 
loss in the fight. Houston made a 
treaty with his prisoner, in obedience 
to which the main body of the Mexi- 
cans retreated and abandoned the 
country, as they doubtless would, at 
any rate, have done. This treaty 
further stipulated for the independ- 
ence of Texas; hut no one could 
have seriously supposed that such a 
stipulation, wrested from a prisoner 
of war in imminent and well-ground- 
ed fear of massacre, would bind Ms 
country, even had he, wlien free, had 
power to make such a treaty. The 
victory, not the treaty, was the true 
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basis and assurance of Texan inde- 
pendence. 

Gen. Houston — 'wlio bad mean- 
time returned to tbe United States 
to obtain proper treatment for bis 
■wounded ankle, and to confer witb 
Gen. Jackson and other friends of 
Texas — 'was immediately chosen 
President of the new republic, and 
inaugurated, October 22, 1836, In 
March following, the United States 
took the lead in acknowledging the 
independence of Texas, and other 
nations in due time followed. Expe- 
ditions, fitted out in •^v'estern Texas, 
were sent - to Santa Fe on the north, 
and to Mier on the Eio Grande, and 
each badly handled by the Mexicans, 
who captured the Santa Fe party 
entire, and sent them prisoners to 
their capital ; bnt, within her original 
boundaries, no serious demonstration 
was made against tbe new republic i 
by Mexico, subsequently to Santa 
Anna’s disastrous failure in 1836. 
Meantime, her population steadily 
increased by migration fpoin tlie 
United States, and, to some extent, 
from Europe; so that, though her 
finances were in woeful disorder, and 
her northern frontier constantly ha- 
rassed hy savage raids, there was 
very little probability tbat Texas 
would ever have been reconquered 
hy Mexico. 

Ill August, 1837, Gen. Memucan 
Hunt, envoy of Texas at Washing- 
ton, proposed to our Government 
the Annexation of his country to the 
United States. Mr, Man Buren.'was 
then President, 'vlth John C. For- 
syth, of Georgia^ — an extreme South- 
ron— for his Secretary of State. The 
subject was ■fully considered, and a 
decided negative returned, Mr, 
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Forsyth, iu his o£B.cial reply to Gen. 
Hunt’s proffer, said : 

“So long as Texas slall remain at war, 
-wMle the United States are at peace with 
her adversary, the proposition of the Texan 
Minister Plenipotentiary necessarily in- 
volves the question of war 'with that adver- 
sary. The United States are bound to Mexi- 
co by a treaty of amity and commerce, 
which will be scrupulously observed on 
their part so long as it can he reasonably 
hoped that Mexico ■will perform her duties 
and respect our rights under it. The Unit- 
ed States might justly be suspected of a dis- 
regai'd of the friendly purposes of the com- 
pact, if the overture of Gen. Hunt ■were 
to be even reserved for future considei’ation ; 
as this would imply a disposition on onr 
part to espouse the quarrel of Texas 'with 
Mexico — a disposition wholly at variance 
with the spirit of the treaty, and with the 
uniform policy and the obvious welfare of 
the XJuited States. 

“ The iaduceraenta mentioned hy Gen. 
Hunt for tlio United States to annex Texas 
to their territory are duly appreciated ; hut, 
powerful and -weighty as certainly they are, 
they are light when o'|>posed iu the scale of 
reason to treaty obligations, and respect 'for 
that integrity of character by which tlie 
United States have sought to distinguish 
themselves since the establishment of tlieir 
right to claim a place in the great family of 
Nations.” 

Geii. Hunt’s letter having inti- 
mated that Texas might be impelled, 
by a discouraging response to her 
advances, to grant special commercial 
favors to other nations to the prejn- 
dice of this, Mr. Forsyth — -writing in 
the name and under the immediate 
inspiration , of the President-— re- 
sponded as follows: 

^‘It is presumed, however, that the mo- 
tives hy which Texas has been governed in 
making this overture, will have equal force 
in impelling her to preserve, as an inde- 
pendent-power, the most liberal commercial 
relations vrith the United States. Such a 
disposition will be cheerfully met, in a corre- 
sponding spirit, hy this Government. If the 
answer w^hich the undersigned lias been di- 
rected to give to the pro])nsition of Gen. 
sBunt sliould, unfortunately, c\;oke such a 
change iu the sentiments of that Government 
as to indfSoe an attempt to extend commer- 
cial relations elsewliere, upon terms prejn- 
dicial.to the United States, this. Government 
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■will be consoled by tbe rectitude of its inten- 
tions, and a certainty that, although the haz- 
ard of transient losses may be incurred by a 
rigid adherence to just principles, no lasting 
prosperity can be secured when they are 
disregarded.” 

This ended the negotiations, and 
foreclosed all discussion of the subject 
by OUT Government during Mr. Man 
Bnreri’s term. Yet, so early as 1831, 
it had become evident to carefal ob- 
servers among us, that intrigues were 
then on foot for the Annexation of 
Texas to the United States, and that 
the chief impulse to this was the 
prospect of thereby increasing the 
influence and power of Slavery in 
our Government. It had, indeed, 
been notorious from the first, that this 
purpose was cherished by a large 
portion of those who had actively 
contributed to colonize Texas from 
this country and to fight the battles 
of her Independence. Benjainin 
Lundy saw and reported this during 
his repeated journeys through the 
whole extent of Texas, in quest of a 
region whereon to found a colony of 
free blacks. On this ground, he was 
a determined foe to the whole scheme 
of Texan colonization and independ- 
ence, regarding it but as a new 
device of American Slavery for ex- 
tending and perpetuating its power. 
Earnest Abolitionists generally con- 
templated the invents transpiring in 
Texas with growing apprehension; 
while, on the (jther hand, the slave- 
holding region ^vas unanimous and 
critiiusiastic in, flwa^r of the new re- 
public. Men wore o].)etily recruited 
through,(.)ut tbe \'ariey of the lower 
Mississi])pi for her slender armies; 
while arms and nuinitions were 
supplied ;ti’om ouv South-’western 
cities 'with little disguise or pretense 
- payment. The Slave Power had 


made sacrifices to wrest Texas fi'orii 
Mexico — with what intent ? Mr. 
"Webster, in his speech at Yiblo’s 
Garden, March 15, 1837, thus cau- 
tiously, hut with majestic and impres- 
sive oratory, gave utterance to the 
more considerate Moi-thern view of 
the subject : 

“ Gentlemen, proposing to express u])in- 
ions on the principal subjects of inturcftt at 
the present moment, it is impossible to over- 
look the delicate question which has arisen 
from events Avhich have happened in the late 
Mexican pro'vince of Texas. The independ- 
ence of that province lias now heeu recog- 
nized hy the government of the D'nited States. 
Congress gave the President the means, to 
be used when he saw fit, of opening a diplo- 
matic intercourse with its go^-ernment, and 
the late President immediately made use of 
those means. 

“ I saw no objection, under tbe circnin- 
stances, to voting an appropriation to be used 
when the President should think the proper 
time had come; and he deemed — very 
promptly, it is true, — that the time had 
already arrived. Certainly, gentlemen; the 
history of Texas is not a little wonderful. A 
very few people, in a very short time, have 
established a government for thein selves, 
against the authority of the parent state ; 
and this government, it is generally sup- 
posed, there is little probability, at tlie pres- 
ent moment, of the parent state being able 
to overturn. 

“ This government is, in form, a copy of 
onr own. It is an American constitution, 
substantially after the great American model. 
We all, therefore, must wish it success ; and 
there is no one who will more heartily re- 
joice than I shall, to see an indepeudeut 
community, intelligent, industrious, and 
friendly toward us, springing up and rising 
into haiipiness, distinction, and power, upon 
our own principles of liberty and govern- 
ment. 

“But it cannot he disguised, gvutlonion, 
that a desire, or an intention, is already 
manifested to annex Texas to tlie United 
States. On a subject of such mighty mag- 
nitude as this, and at a moment -when the 
public attention is drawn to it, 1 sliould 
feel myself wanting in candor, if 1 did not 
express my opinion; since all must supjio.se 
that, on such a question, it is impossible that 

should be without some opinion. 

“I say, then, gentlemen, in all frankness, 
that I see objections — I think insurmount- 
able objections~to the annexation of Texas 
to the United States. When the Cousii- 
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tution was forn}ed, it is not proMble that 
either its fraiiiors or the people ever looked 
to the admission 'of any States into the 
Union, except sncli as then already existed, 
ainl sucli as should he formed out of territo- 
ries then already belonging to the United 
States. Fifteen years after the adoption of 
the Canistitation, however, the case of Lon- 
hiaua, arose. Louisiana was obtained by 
treaty -with France, who had already ob- 
tained it from Spain ; but the object of this 
acquisition, ceidainly, was not mere extension 
of territory. Other great political interests 
were connected with it. Spain, while she 
possessed Louisiana, had held the months of 
the great rivers Avhioh rise in the Western 
States, and floAv into the Gulf of Mexico, 
She had disputed our use of these rivers 
already; and, Avitli a powerful pation in pos- 
session of these outlets to the sea, it is obvi- 
ous that the commerce of all the West was 
ill danger of perpetual vexation. The 
command of these rivers to the sen was, 
tlierefore, the great otiject aimed at in the 
acquisition of Louisiana. But that acqui- 
sition necessarily lironght territory along 
vitli it ; and tliree States now exist, formed 
out of that ancient province. 

“ A similar policy, and a similar necessity, 
though perhaps not entirely so urgent, led 
to the acquisition of Florida. 

“iSTovf, no such necessity, no such policy, 
requires the annexation of Texas. The 
accwsk>n of Texas' to our territory is not 
necessary to tlie full and complete enjoy- 
ment of all which Ave already jiossess. Her 
case, tlierefore, stands upon a footing en- 
tirely ditlerent from that of Louisiana and 
Florida. There being no necessity for 
extending the limits of the Union in that 
direction, Ave ought, I think, for numerous 
and powerful reasons, to he content Avith our 
present boniiclaries. 

“ Gentlemen, wo all see that, by whomso- 
ever possessed, Texas is likely to be a slave- 
holding country; and I frankly avoAV my 
unAvillingness to do anything that shall 
extend the slavery of the African race on 
this continent, or add other slave-holding 
States to tiie Union. When I say that I re- 
gard S'hiv'ery in itself as a great moral, so- 
cial, and political evil, I only use language 
AvJLioh li!is been adopted by distinguished 
men, tUomselves citizens of slavehblding 
Suites. 1 shall do notliing, therefore, to fa- 
A(>r (u- encourage its furtlier extension. We 
liave Slavery already amongst us. The Oon- 
stitntion found it in the Union; it recog- 
nized it, and gave it solemn guaranties. To 
the full extent of those guaranties, Ave all are 
hound, in Imnor, in justice, and by the Oon- 
stitntion. All the stii)tilations contained in 
tiie Oon.stitution in favor of the slavehoJding 
States Avhich are already in the Union, ought 


to be fulfilled, in the fullness of their spirit 
and to the exactness of their letter. SlaveE3q 
as it exists in the States, is beyond the reach 
of Congress. It is a concern of the States 
themselves ; they have never submitted it 
to Congress, and Congress has no rightful 
poAver over it. I shall coiiciir, tlierefore, in 
no act, no measure, no menace, no indication 
of purpose, A\'hich sliall interfere, or tlireatea 
to interfere, with the exclusive authority of 
the seA’-eral States over the subject of Slavery 
as it exists within their respectwe limits. All 
this appears to me to he a matter of plain, 
imperative duty. 

“Bnt, Avhen we come to speak of admitting 
neAV States, the subject assumes an entirely 
different gspeot. Our rights and our duties 
are then both different. 

^ “ The free States, and all the States, are 
then at liberty to accept or to reject. YTien 
it is proposed to bring new menibers into 
this political jiartnersbip, the old members 
have a right to say on what terms such new 
partners are to come in, and vdiat they are 
to bring along Avith them. In my opinion, 
the people of the United States Avill not con- 
sent to bring into the Union a iioav, vastly 
extensive, and slaveholding country, large 
enough for half a dozen or a dozen States. 
In rnj'- opinion, they ought not to consent to 
it. Indeed, I am altogether at a loss liow to 
conceive Avliat possible benefit any part of 
this country can expect to derive from such 
annexation. Any benefit to any part is at 
least douhtlul and uncertain ; the obj ectious 
are obvious, plain, and strong. On. the gen- 
eral question of Shivery, a great portion of 
the community is already strongly excited. 
The subject has not only attracted attention 
as a question of politics, but it has struck a 
far deeper-toned chord. It has arrested the 
religious feeling of the country ; it has taken 
strong hold on the consciences of men. He 
is a rash man, indeed, and little conversant 
Avlth human nature, and especiallv has he a 
very erroneous estimate of the character of 
the people of this country, avIio supposes 
that a feeling of this ki'od is to be trifled 
Avith or despised. It Avill assuredly cause 
itself to be re.spected. It may be reasoned 
AAdth ; it may ho made Avilling — I lielleve it 
is entirely Avilling- — to fulfill all existing en- 
gagements and all e.xisthig dutie.s — to uphold 
and defend the Oonstitution as it is estab- 
lished, Avith whatever regrets about some 
pi'ovisions Avliich it does actually contain. 
But to coerce it into .silence, to endeavor to 
resti’ain its free expression, to seek to coin- 
„ press and oonfiuo it, Avanu as it is, and more 
heated as such endeaA''or.s Avonid iuoAutiibly 
render iff — should this ho attcnipled, I knoAv 
nothing, even in the Constitution or in the 
TTnion itself, Avhich AA'oidd not he endangered 
by the explosion Avhie.U might JuIIoav. 
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“I see, therefore, no political necessity for 
tlie annexution of Texas to the Union, no 
ad'vantages to he derived from it, and objec- 
tions to it of a. strong, and, in my judgment, 
decisive character. 

“I believe it to he for the interest and hap- 
piness of the whole Union to remain as it is, 
•without diminution, and without addition.” 

'William Henry HarrisorL was, in 
1840, elected iiintli President of the 
United States, after a most animated 
and vigorous canvass, receiving 234 
electoral votes to 60 cast for his pre- 
decessor and rival, Martin Man 
Buren. Gen. Harrison was the son 
of Benjainin. Harrison, a signer of 
the Declaration of Independence, 
and was, like his father, a' native of 
Yirginia'; hut he migrated, while 
still young, to a point just helow the 
site of Cincinnati, and thereafter re- 
sided ill some Pree Territory or 
State, mainly in Ohio. "While Gov- 
ernor of Indiana Territory, he had 
favored the temporary allowance of 
Slavery therein; and in 1819, being 
then an applicant for office at the 
hands of President Monroe, he had 
opposed tlie Missouri Eestriction. ' 
Gen. Harrison ' was, therefore, 
the whole, quite as acceptable, per- 
sonally, to the Slave Power as Mr. 
Tan Buren ; and he received the 
votes of Delaware, Maryland, Horth 
Carolina, E'entiicky, Tennessee, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana. He failed, 
however, to -iw.n the favor of Mr. 
Calhoun, and so had no considerable 
support in South Carolina; which 
State ga ^'0 its -I'ote, without opposi- 
tion, to Mr. Tan Buren, though it 
had ojiposod liis election as Tice- 
President in ’32, and as President in 
’’3G. Yirginia, A]a])ama, and Mis- 
souri also supported Mr. Yaii Buren. 
Gen. Harrison was hangiirated on 
the 4th of March' j541,an^ died 
hardy one month tljeafter. 


John Tyler — son of a revolutionary 
patriot of like name, who rose to the 
Governorship of his State — was elect- 
ed Yice-President with General Har- 
rison. He was originally a Eepuhli- 
can of the Yirginia school, and as 
such had supported Madison, Mon- 
roe, and, in 1824, William IT. Craw- 
ford. Elected to the Legislature of 
his State in 1811, when hnt twenty- 
one years of age, he had served re- 
peatedly in that body, and in Con- 
gress, before he wms, in 1825, elected 
to the Governorship of Yii’ginia by 
her Legislature. In March, 1327, 
he was chosen to the United States 
Senate by the combined votes of the 
“National Eepnblican,” or Adams 
and Clay members, with those of a 
portion of the Jacksoniaiis, who were 
dissatisfied with the erratic conduct 
and bitter personalities of John Ean- 
dolph of Eoanoke, Mr. Tyler’s com- 
petitor and predecessor. Mr, Tyler 
had (in 1826) written to Mr. Clay, 
commending his preference of Mr 
Adams to Gen. Jackson, but liad 
afterward gone with the ' current in 
Yirginia for Jackson — basing tliis 
preference on his adhesion to the 
‘ State Eights,’ or Strict Construction 
theory of our Government, which was 
deemed hy him at variance with some 
of the recommendations in Mr. 
Adams’s first Message. In the Se- 
nate, Mr. Tyler was anti-TarilF, anti- 
improvement, anti-Bank, and aiiti- 
Ooercion; having voted alone (in 
Eehruary, 1833) in opposition to the 
passage of Gen. Jackson’s “Force 
Bill,” against South Carolina’s Nulli- 
fication. He supported Mr Clay’s 
, Compromise Tariff. Being reelected 
for a second full term, comnieiici.ug 
December, 1833, he opposed the re- 
moval, of the public deposits from 
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tlie United States Bank by Gen. 
J ackson, and supported Mr. Olay’s 
resolution censuring tbat removal. 
He was fully sustained in so doing, 
at the time, by the public opinion 
and the Legislature of Yirginia ; but, 
two or tliree years thereafter, the 
thorough-going supporters of Gen. 
Jackson, having elected a decided 
majority to the Legislature, proceed- 
ed to “ instruct” him to vote for ex- 
punging from the journal of the | 
Senate that resolution ; whereupon, 
refusing to comply, he resigned his 
seat, and returned to private hfe. In 
the desultory and tumultuous Presi- 
dential canvass that soon followed, 
he was supported by the "Whigs, or 
anti- Jackson men, of the Slave States 
for "Vice-President, and received the 
electoral votes of Maryland, Georgia, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee. In 
1838, he was elected as a "Whig to 
the Legislature of Yirginia, and as 
such made a delegate to the -"Whig 
National Convention, which met at 
Harrisburg, Pa., in December, 1839. 
He there, along with his Virginia 
colleagues, zealously supported Mr. 
Clay for President, and was affected 
to tears when the choice of a major- 
ity of the Convention finally desig- 
nated Gen. Harrison as the "Wliig 
candidate. The next day, he was, 
with little opposition, nominated for 
"Vice-President — ^the friends of Gen. 
Harrison urging this nomination as a 
peace-offering to the friends of Mr. 
Clay. Every elector who voted for 
Gen. Harrison voted for Mm also. 

If Mr. Tyler’s past political course 
might, hy a severe critic, have been 
judged unstable, and indicative rath- 
er of pervading personal aspirations 
than of profomid political convic- 
tions, there was one grave topic-— 


that of Slavery — on which not even 
the harshest judgment could pro- 
nounce him a waverer, or infirm of 
purpose. Born, reared, and liHng, 
in one of the most aristocratic coun- 
ties of tide’water Virginia— -that of 
Charles City, removing suhseq_uently 
to that of Williamsburg — by no act, 
no vote, no speech, had he forfeited 
the confidence or incurred the dis- 
trust of the Slave Power; and his 
fidelity to its behests and presumed 
interests, was about to be conspicu- 
ously manifested. 

He soon contrived to quarrel ini- 
inedieably vsdth Mr. Clay, and with 
the great majority of those whose 
votes had elected him, by vetoing, 
•first, a Hational Bank bill, passed by 
both Houses, while all the leading 
provisions were suggested hy his 
Secretary of the Treasury ; and then, 
Congress having passed another 
Bank bill, based entirely on his own 
suggestions, and conforming in all 
points to his requirements, he vetoed 
that also. Hereu^jon, all tlie inem- 
hers of his Cabinet— which was that 
originally selected hy Gen. Harrison 
— ^peremptorily resigned their places, 
Mr. Webster alone excepted, who re- 
tained the position of Secretary of 
State until May, 1813, when he also 
resigned, and wms succeeded by Ahel 
P. Upshur, of Yirginsa, a gentleman 
of considerable ability and spotless 
private character, but a doctrinaire 
of the extreme State Big] its, Pro- 
Slavery school, under 'whom the pro- 
ject of annexing Texas to this coun- 
try was more openly and actively 
pushed than it had Htlierto been. 
* Mr. Hjishur was killed byythe burst- 
ing of gun, on the 28tli of Febru- 
ary, 1844, and was succeeded by 
John 0. Calhoun, who prosecuted 
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the scheme still more openly and 
vigorously, and under whose auspices 
a Treaty of Annexation was concltid- 
ed April 12, 1844, hut which was 
resolutely opposed in the Senate, and 
rejected, receiving but fifteen vmtes. . 

It is not probable that the master- 
spirits of the Annexation intrigue 
were either disappointed or displeas- 
ed by this signal defeat of their fii'st 
public movement. It is very cei-tain 
that they were not disconcerted. F or 
the Presidential Election of 1844 was 
now in immediate prospect ; and they 
had two darling objects to achieve 
by the Annexation project : first, the 
defeat of Mr. Yan, Buren in the De- 
mocratic National Convention ; next, 
the defeat of Mr. Clay before the 
people. 

The defeat of Mr. Yan Buren’s 
nomination was first in order, and a 
matter of very considerable difidculty. 
He had been the candidate of the party 
at the preceding election, and beaten, ' 
as his supporters contended, “without 
a why or wherefore,” by a popular 
frenzy incited by disgusting, though 
artful, appeals to ignorance, sensual- 
ity, and every vulgar prejudice and 
misconception. The ^sorganization 
of the Whigs, following G-en. Harri- 
son’s death and Tyler’s defection, 
had brought tireir antagonists into 
power in at least two-thirds of the 
States, and they were quite as confi- 
dent as tlie 'Whigs of their ability to 
trinnipli in the approaching Presi- 
dential elccti<.m. 

“ The sober second thought” of the 
people had l;)een specially appealed 
to by Mr. Yan Bnreii for the vdndiea-' 
tion of his conduct of public^ affairs, 
and that appeal lia.d been favorably 
responded to by his x^^i^rty. There 


was no room for reasonable doubt 
that a great , majority of his fellow- 
Demoerats earnestly desired and ex- 
pected his nomination and election. 
To prevent the former was the more 
immediate object of the ]:)reternatural 
activity suddenly given to the Texas 
intrigue, Avhich, never abandoned, 
had for several years ap>pareutly re- 
mained in a state of suspended ani- 
mation. Mr. Thomas W. Gilmer, of 
Y^a., formerly a State Eights "Whig 
member of Congress, now an ardent 
discijfie of Calhoun and a partisan of 
John Tyler, by whom he was made 
Secretary of the Mavy a few days 
before he was killed (February 23, 
1844, oil hoard the IT. S. war stean'.er 
Princeton, by the hnrsting of tlie big 
gun already noticed), was the man 
selected to bring the subject freshly 
before the p>uhlic. In a letter dated 
Washington, January 10, 1843, and 
published soon after in The MaiUso- 
nian, Mr. Tyler’s organ, he says : 

“ Dear Sir : — Yon ask if I bave expressed 
the opinion that Texas would be annexed to 
the United States. I answer, yes : and this 
opinion has not been adopted without reflec- 
tion, nor without a careful observation of 
causes, which I believe are rapidly bi'inging 
about this result. I do not know liow far 
these causes have made the same impression, 
on others; hut I am persuaded that the time 
is not distant when they will be ielt in all 
their force. The excitement^ whieli you ap- 
prehend, may arise ; but it will be temparnrii^ 
and, in the end, salutary. 1 am, as 

you know, a- strict constriictioni.st of the 
powers of our Federal Government ; and I 
do not admit the force of mere ])rccedeut to 
establish authority under written constitu- 
tions. The power conferred by the (’onsti- 
tution over our foreign relation.s, and the 
repeated acqiu.sitions of territory under it, 
seem to me to leave this (juestiou open as 
one of expediency. 

“But you antieipato objections with ro- 
' gard to the subject of Slavery; This is, 
indeed, a subject of extreme chlicaeip but it 
is one on which tlie annexation of Texas ■will 
ham the most salutary inf -uence. Some 
have thought that the proposition would 
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('(Ur Fnion. I am of a different 
oiiiiiina. J l)elievo it will bring about a bet- 
ter understanding of our relatiye rights and 
obligations. * Having acquired Loui- 

siaiu! and Florida, we have an interest and 
u frontier on tbe (bdf of Mexico, and along 
our intorior to the Pacific, wlxicli will not 
l)erniit ns to close our eyes or fold our arms 
with indifierenoG to tbe events which a few 
years may disclose in that quarter. Me 
have alrotuly had one question of boundary 
with Texas; other questions must soon arise, 
under our revenue laws, and on other points 
of necessary intercourse, which it will be dif- 
ficult to adjust. The institutions of Texas, 
md her relations with other governments, are 
yet in that condition which inclines her peo- 
ple (who are our countrymen) to unite their 
destiny with ours. This must he done soon, 
or not at all. There are numerous tribes of 
Indians along both frontiers, which can easi- 
ly become the canse or the instrument of 
border wuars. Our own population is press- 
ing onward to the Pacific. No power can 
restrain it. The pioneer from onr Atlantic 
seaboard ■will soon kindle his fires, and erect 
Ills cabin, beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
and on. the G ulf of Oalifornia. If Mabomed 
comes not to the mountain, the mountain 
will go to Mahomed., Every year adds new 
difficulties to our progress, as natural and as 
inevitable as the current of the Mississippi. 
These difficulties will soon, like mountains 
interposed — 

‘ Make enemies of nations, 

, ‘Which now, like kindred drops, 

Might mingle into one.’ ” 

Following immediately on tlie pub- 
lication of tins letter, tlie Legislatures 
of Alabama, of Mississippi, and prob- 
ably of other Sontliwestern States, 
were induced to take ground in favor 
of Annexation ; with wliat views, and 
for wbat purpose, tbe following ex- 
tract from tbe report adopted by that 
of Mississippi wiE sufficiently indi- 
cate s 

“But we hasten to suggest the importance 
of the Annexation of Texas to this Republic 
uppn grounds somewhat local in their com- 
plexion, hut of an import infinitely grave and 
interesting to the people who inhabit the 
Southern portion of this confederacy, where , 
it is known that a species of Domestic Slav- ” 
ery is tolerated and protected bylaw, whose 
existence is prohibited by the legal regula- 
tions of other States of this confederacy; 
which system of Slavery is held by all, who j 


are familiarly aequainted with its practical 
effects, to be of higlily beneiicinl influence 
to the country within Avhose limits it is 
permitted to exi.st. 

“The Committee feel authorized to say 
that this system is cherislied by our consti- 
tuents as the rery palladium, of their grros- 
pierity and happiness ; and, wlmtm'or igno- 
rant fanatics may elsewhere conjecture, the 
Committee are fully assured, upon the most 
diligent observation and reflection on the 
subject, i\\ai the South does not possess within 
her limits a Messing with wh ich the affec- 
tions of her people are so closely entwined 
and so completely enflbered, and whose value 
is more highly appreciated, than that which 
we are now considering. * * * 

“It may not be improper liere to remark 
that, during the last session of Congress, 
when a Senator from Mississippi proposed 
the acknowledgment of Texan independence, 
it was found, wdth a few exceptions, the 
members of -that body were ready to take 
ground upon it as upon the subject of 
Slavery itself. 

“ With all these facts before us, we do 
not hesitate in believing that tlieso feelings 
influenced the New England Senators; but 
one voting in favor of tlie measure ; and, in- 
deed, Air. Webster has been bold enough, in 
a public speech recently delivered in New 
York to many thousands of citizens, to de- 
clare that the reasons which influenced his 
opposition was his abhorrence of Slavery in 
the South, and that it might, in tlie event of 
its recognition, become a slaveholding State. 
He also spoke of the effort making in favor 
of Abolition; and that, being predicated 
upon and aided by the powerful influence of 
religious feeling, it would become irresist- 
ible and overwhelming. 

“ This language, corning from so distin- 
guished an individual as Mr. Webster, so 
larailiar -with the feelings of the Korth, and 
entertaining so high a respect for public 
sentiment in New England, speaks so plain- 
ly the voice of the North as not to he mis- 
understood. 

“ We siucei'ely hope there is enough good 
sense and genuine love of country among 
I our fellow-countrymen of the Northern 
j States to secure us final justice on this sub- 
! ject ; yet we cannot consider it safe or ex- 
pedient for tJie people of tlio South to en- 
tirely’ disregard the efforts of the fanatics, 
and the efforts of such men as W''ebstor, ami 
others who countenance such dangerous 
doctrines. 

. “The Northern States have no interests 
of their own which require any special safe- 
guards far their defense, save only their do- 
mestic manufactures ; and God knows they 
have already received protection from Gov- 
ernment on a most liberal scale; under 
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whiclx feneoiiragement they have improved 
and flourished beyond esauiple. The South 
has wry peculiar interests to preserve^ inter- 
ests ah'eady violently assailed and boldly 
threatened. 

“ Tour Oommittee are fully persuaded 
that this protection to her lest interests will 
he afforded by the Annexation of Texas ; an 
equipoise of 'influence in the halls of Con- 
gress will be secured^ tohich vnll furnish us a 
permanent guarantee of protection^ 

Mr. Hemy A. "Wise, of Yirginia, 
of the same political school "with Gil- 
mer, in a speech M the House, Jan- 
uary 26, 1842, said : 

True, if Iowa be added on the one side, 
Florida will be added on the other. But 
there the equation must stop. Let one 
more Northern State be admitted, and the 
equilibrium is gone — gone forever. The 
balance of interests is gone — the safeguard 
of American property — of the American 
Constitution — of the American Union, van- 
islied into thin air. This must be the inevit- 
able result, unless, by a treaty with Mexico, 
the South can add wore weight to her end of 
the lexer. Let the South stop at the Sahine, 
while the North may spread unchecked be- 
yond the Rooky Mountains, and the Southern 
‘ scale must kick the beam.” 

The letter of Mr. Gilmer, -when 
printed, was, by Mr. Aaron Y. 
Brown, a Democratic member of 
Congress from Tennessee, inclosed in 
a letter to Gen. Jackson, asking the 
General’s opinion thereon. That re- 
quest promptly elicited the following 
response : 

“ Hekmi'iw.gb, Febntary 13, 1843. 

“My Deaix Sik: — Y ours of the 23d ulti- 
ma has been received, and with it The Madi- 
sonian, containing Gov. Gilmer’s letter on 
tlie snhjee.t of the annexation of Texas to 
the United States. 

“You are not mistaken in supposing that 
I have formed an o[)iuion on this interesting 
subject,. It occupied much of my tine dur- 
irbcj rny Presidency, and, 1 am sure, has lost 
none of its importance by what has since 
transpired. ^ ' ■ f, 

“Buon after my election in 1829, it was 
made known to me by Mr. Erwin^ formerly 
oxir minister to the Coxirt of Madi'id, that, 
whilst at tliat Court, lie had laid the founda- 
tion of a. treaty with Spain for the cession 


of the Floridas and the settlement of the 
boundary of Louisiana, fixing tiie wejstern 
limit of the latter at the Rio Grande, e.greo - 
ably to the understanding of Friiuee ; tiuit 
he had written home to our Governmeul ibr 
powers to complete and sign this nogutia- 
. tion '; hut that, instead of receiving sncliMU- 
thority, the negotiation was taken out of Ids 
hands and transferred to 'Wasliingtan, and a 
new treaty was there concluded by wiiicli 
the Sabine, and not the Rio Grande, was 
recognized and established as the boinulary 
of Louisiana. 

“ Finding that these statements were true, 
and that onr Government did reiilly give up 
that important territory, when it was at its 
option to retain it, I was filled with aston- 
ishment. The right of the territory was 
obtained from France ; Spain stood ready to 
acknowledge it to the Rio Grande; and yet 
the authority asked by our Minister to insert 
the time boundary was not only withlield, 
but, in lien of it, a limit Avas i:idoi)ted wldidi 
stripped ns of the whole of tlie vast country 
lying betAveen the two rivers. 

“On such a subject, I thonglit, Avitli the 
ancient Romans, that it was riglit never to 
cede any land or boundary of tlie republic, 
but always to add to it by honorable treaty, 
thus extending the area of freedom ; and it 
was in accordance Avith this feeling that I 
gave our Minister to Mexico instructions to 
enter upon a negotiation for the retrocession 
of Texas to the United States. 

“This negotiation foiled; and I shall ever 
regret it as a misfortune both to Mexico and 
the United States. Mr. Gilmer’s letter pre- 
sents many of the considerations Avliicdi, in 
my judgment, rendered tlie stop necessary to 
the i)eace and harmony of the two countries ; 
but the point in it, at tluit time, wliicli most 
strongly impelled me to the course I puj-.sued, 
Avas the injustice done to us by the surrender 
of the territory, A\dien it aauis olivious that it 
coxdd haAm been retained, without increasing 
the consideration afteinvard given for the 
Floridas. I could not but feel that tlie sur- 
render of so vast and important fi territory 
Avas attributable to an erroneous estim.ate 
of the tendency of our institutions, iu w hick 
there Avas mingled someAA'hat of jealousy 
as to the rising greatness of the South and 
"West, 

“ But I forbear to dwell on this ptu’t of the 
history of this question. It is past, and can- 
not now be undone. We can now only look 
at it as one of annexation, if Texas jiresents 
it to us ; and, if she does, I do not he.sitate 
to say that the welfere and hapi)iness of our 
Union require that it should be accepted. 

“If, in a military point of view alone, the 
question be examined, it will be found to be 
most important to the United States to be in 
possession of the territory. 
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Great Britain lias already made treaties 
•with Te-xas ; and we kno-w that far-seeing 
nation never omits a circumstance, in her 
extensive intercourse -with the worl4 which 
can be turned to account in increasing her 
military resources. May she not enter into 
an alliance with Texas? and, reselling, as I 
she doubtless will, the North-Western Boun- 
dary question as the cause of war -with ns 
whenever she chooses to declare it, let ns 
sujipose that, as an ally with Texas, we are 
to fight her! Preparatory to such a move- 
ment, she sends her 20,000 or 30,000 men to, 
Texas ; organizes them on the Sabine, -where 
supplies and arms can bo concentrated be- 
fore we have even notice of her intentions ; 
makes a lodgment on the Mississippi ; eamfos 
the negroes to inmrrection ; the loiver coun- 
try falls, and -with it New Orleans; and a 
servile war rages through the whole South 
and West. 

“ In the mean time, she is also moving an 
army along the western frontier from Oana- 
da, which, in cooperation with the army 
from Texas, spreads ruin and havoc from 
the Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico.. 

“Who can estimate the national loss we 
may sustain, before such a movement could 
be repelled ^vith siich forces as we could 
organize on short notice ? 

“Eemeniber that Texas borders nx)on us, 
on our -west to 42° of north latitude^ and is 
our southern boundary to the Pacific. Re- 
member also, that, if annexed to the United 
States, our Western boundary w^ould he the 
Rio G rande, which is of itself a fortification, 
on account of its extensive, barren, and unin- 
habitable plains. With sixch a harrier on 
our w^est, Ave are inAfiucible. The whole 
European Avorld could not, in combination 
against us, make an imj)ression on our Union. 
Otrr population on the Pacific would rapidly 
increase, iind soon be strong enough for the 
j)rotcc‘tion of our eastern whalers, and, in 
the worst event, could always be sustained 
by timely aids from the intermediate coun- 
try. 

“ Eroiii the Rio Grande, overland, a large 
army could not march, or be supplied, unless 
from the Gulf by Avater, Avhich, by vigilance, 
could alAA'aj's bo intercepted; and to march 
an army near the Gulf, they could he harass- 
ed by tniliiia, and detained until an organ- 
ized force coidd be rai.sed to meet them. 

“ But f am in danger of running into -on- 
neces,sary details, Avhich my debility 'will not 
enable me to close. The question is full of 
interest also as it affects our domestic rela- 
tions, and as it may bear Axpou those of Mex- 
ico to us. I Avill not undertake to folloAV it 
out to its cousequonces in those, respects ; 
though I must say that, in all aspects, the 
annexation of Texas to the United States 
promises to enlarge the circle of free insti- 
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tutions, and is essential to the United States, 
particularly as lessening the probabilities of 
future collision Avith foreign powers, and 
giving them greater efficiency in spreading 
the blessings of peace. 

“ I return you my thanks for your kind 
letter on this subject, and subscribe myself, 
with great sincerity, your friend and obedi- 
ent servant, Andebav Jaoksox. 

■ “Hon. A. V. Beown'.” ;■ 

Tliis letter was secretly circulated, 
but carefully witlilield from the press 
for a full year, and finally appeared 
in The Hichmotid Enquirer^ with its 
date altered from 1843 to 1844, as if 
it had been written in immediate 
support of the Tyler-Calhoun nego- 
tiation. 

Col. Benton, in his “ Thirty Years’ 
YieWj” directly charges that the let- 
ter was di’awii from Gen. Jackson 
expressly to be nsed to defeat Mr. 
Yan Bnren’s nomination, and secure, 
if possible, that of Mr. Calhoun in- 
stead; and it doubtless exerted a 
strong influence adverse to the for- 
mer, although G-eii. Jackson was 
among his most unflinching support- 
ers to the last. 

Mr. John Quincy Adams had unit- 
ed with Mr. "William Slade, Joshua R. 
Giddings, and ten other aiiti-Slavery 
IVMg members of the XXYIIth 
Congress (March 3, 1843), in a stir- 
ring address to the people of the Free 
States, warning them against the An- 
nexation intrigue, as by no means 
abandoned, hut still energetically, 
though secretly, prosecuted. In that 
address, they recited such of the fore- 
going facts as were then known to 
them, saying : 

“We, the undersigned, in closing mirdu- 
^ ties to our oonstitueuts and our country as 
members of the TAventy-Seveuth Congress, 
feel houn^ to call your attention, very briefly, 
to the project, long entertaiued by a portion of 
the people of these United States, still perti- 
naciously adhered to, and iatended soon to be 
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consummated ; Tlie Annexation of Texas to 
this Union. In tlie press of business inci- 
dent to tlie last days of a session of Con- 
gress, we liave not titne, did we deem it 
necessary, to enter upon a detailed state- 
ment of tlie reasons wliicli force upon our 
minds the conviction that this project is by 
no means abandoned ; that a large portion 
of the country, interested in the continuance 
of Domestic Slavery and the Slave-Trade in 
these United States, have solemnly and unal- 
terably determined that it shall be speed- 
ily carried into execution ; and that, by this 
admission of new Slave territory and Slave 
States, the undue ascendency of the Slave- 
lioldiiig Power in the Government shall be 
secured and riveted beyond all redemption. 

“ That it was with these views and inten- 
tions that settlements were effected in the 
province, by citizens of the United States, 
difficulties fomented with the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, a revolt hronght about, and an 
independent government declared, cannot 
now admit of a doubt; and tliat, hitherto, 
all attempts of Mexico to reduce her re- 
volted province to obedience have proved 
unsuccessful, is to he attributed to the un- 
lawful aid and assistance^ of designing and 
interested individuals in tlie United States; 
and the direct and indirect cooperation of 
our own Government, witA similar views, is 
not the less certain and demonstrable. 

“The open and repeated enlistment of 
troops in several States of this Union, in aid 
of the Texan Pk,evolution ; the intrusion of an 
American army, by order of the President, 
far into the territory of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, at a momeiiffc critical for the fate of 
the insurgents, under pretense of preventing 
Mexican soldiers from fomenting Indian 
disturbances, but in reality in aid of, and 
acting in singular concert and coincidence 
with, the army of the Revolutionists; the 
entire neglect of onr Govexuunent to adopt 
any efficient measures to prevent the most 
nn warrantable aggressions of bodies of onr 
own citizens, enlisted, organized, and officer- 
ed within our oxxai borders, and marched in 
arms and battle array upon the territory and 
against the inhabitants of a friendly govern- 
juent, in aid of freebooters and insurgents ; 
and tlie premature recognition of the Inde- 
liendence of Texas, by a snap vote, at the 
heel of a session of Congress, and that, too, 
at the very session wlien President Jackson 
had. by siiecial Message, insisted that ‘ the 
measure would be contrary to the policy in- 
variably observed by the United States in all 
similar cases,’ would be marked with great 
injustice lo» Mexico, and peculiarly liable to"' 
the darkest susiiicions, inasmue^ as the 
Texans were almost all emigrants from the 
United States, and sought the recognition of 
their independence with the avowed purpose 


of obtaining their annexation to the United. 
States. * * . * 

“ The open avowal of the Texans them- 
selves — the frequent and anxious negotia- 
tions of our own Government — the resolu- 
tions of various States of the Union — the 
numerous declarations of members of (''on- 
gress — the tone of the Southern ]jress — us 
well as the direct application of llio Texan 
Government — make it impossible for any 
man to doubt that Annexation, and tlie 
formation of several new Slaveholding 
States, were originally the policy and de- 
sign of the Slh’^eholffing States and the 
Executive of the Nation. 

“ The same refei'ences will show very con- 
clusively that the particular objects of this 
new acquisition of Slave territory were the 
perpetuation of Slavery and the continued 
ascendency of the Slave Power. * * * 

“We hold that there is not only ‘ no ])o- 
litical necessity’ for it, ‘ no advantages to be 
derived from it,’ but that there is no consti- 
tutional power delegated to any department 
of the National Government to authorize it; 
that no act of Congress, or treaty for annex- 
ation, can impose the least obligation upon 
the several States of this Union to submit to 
such an unwarrantable act, or to receive into 
their family and fraternity such mishegotten 
and illegitimate progeny. 

“We hesitate not to say that Annexa- 
tion, effected by any act or proceeding of the 
Federal Government, or any of its depart- 
ments, would 1)6 identical with dissolution. 
It would he a violation of our National 
compact,, its objects, designs, and the great 
elementary principles which entered into 
its formation, of a character so deep and 
fundamental, and would he an attempt to 
eternize an institution and a power of a na- 
ture so unjust in themselves, so injurious to 
the interests and abhorrent to the feelings of 
the people of the Free States, as, in onr 
opinion, not only inevitably to result in a 
dissolution of the Union, hut fully to justify 
it; and we not only assert that the people 
of the Free States ‘ ought not to submit to 
it,’ but, we say with confidence, they would 
not submit to it. We know their present 
temper and sph-it on this subject too Avell to 
believe for a moment that they would be- 
come particeps criminis in any subtle con- 
trivance for the irremediable perpetuation 
of an institution, which the wisest and best 
men who formed our Federal Constitution, 
as well from the Slave as the Free States, 
regarded as an evil and a curse, soon to be- 
come extinct under the operation of laws to 
bo passed prohibiting the Slave-Trade, and 
the progressive influence of the principles of 
the Revolution. . 

“To prevent the success of this nefarious 
prqject~to preserve from such gross viola- 
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tion tie Oonstitntion of our country, adopt- I 
ed expressly ‘ to secure tie blessings of lib- 
erty,’ and not the perpetuation of Slavery — j 
and to prevent the speedy and -violent disso- 
lution of the Union — we invite you to unite, 
■without distinction of party, in an immedi- 
ate exposition of your views on this subject, 
in such inanner as you may deem best calcu- 
lated to answer the end proposed." 

On the 27tli of Marcli, 1844, Mr. 
Wm. H. Hainmet, Representative in 
Congress from Mississippi, and an 
unpledged delegate elect to the’ ap- 
proaching Democratic National Con- 
vention, addressed, from his seat in 
the House, a letter of inquiry to Mr, 
Van Bureu, asking an expression of 
his “. opinions as to the constitution- 
ality aud expediency of immediately 
annexing Texas to the United States, 
so soon as the consent of Texas may 
be had to sncli Annexation.” The 
■writer commended himself to Mr. 
Y an Bureii as one of your -warmest 
supporters in 1830 and 1840, and an 
unpledged delegate to the Baltimore 
Convention and, though courteous 
in its terms, the letter gave him very 
clearly to understand that liis ansiver 
would g(.)vem the course of the que- 
rist ill tlie Convention aforesaid, and 
he very likely to influence the result 
of its deliberations. 

Mr. V an Bureii replied in a very 
long and elaborate letter, dated Lin- 
den wald, April 20th, whereof the drift 
aud purport were very clearly hostile 
to the (HU i to L' iphrtod Annexation. He 
fully adiiii:ie(l t’uat Annexation ivas 
perse deslraLl.-^ ; onco'U raging hopes 
that lie luipbt consent to it, as a mea- 
suro of iiu}x.ratrre self-defense, rather 
than permit Texas to liecome a Brit- 
ish depoudoiK'y, or Ihe colony of any 
European power; aud intiniating that 
Mexico might te,o long ])(irsist “ in re- 
fusing to ackriowlodpy; the independ- 
ence of Texas, and in destructive but 
11 


fruitless efforts to reconquer that 
State,” so as to produce a general 
conviction of the necessity of An- 
nexation to the permanent welfare, 
if not absolute safety, of all concern- 
ed. He, nevertheless, decidedly neg- 
atived “any presumption that he could, 
imder existing circumstances, or un- 
der any in immediate prospect, give 
Tiis support to the scheme, even though 
assured that his re-election to the Pres- 
idency depended thereon. His view 
of the main question directly present- 
ed, is fairly and forcibly set forth in 
the following passage of his letter : 

“ The question, then, recurs, if, as sensi- 
ble men, we cannot avoid the conclusion 
that the immediate Annexation of Texas 
would, in all human probability, draw after* 
it a war with Mexico, can it be expedient 
to attemi)t it 'I Of tlio consequonces of such 
a war, the cliaracter it might be made to 
assume, the entanglements witli other na- 
tions which tlie position of a belligerent 
almost unavoidably draws after it, and the 
undoubted injuries -wdiich might be inflicted 
on eacdi, notwithstanding the great disparity 
of their respective forces, I vdll not say a 
rvord. God forbid that an Ainoricaii citizen 
should ever count the cost of any appeal to 
what is appropriately denominated th'o last 
resort of mations, wheirever that resort be- 
comes necessary, either for the safety, or to 
vindicate the hoium, of his eunntry. There 
is, I trust, not one so base as not to regard 
himself, and all ho has, to be forever, and at 
all times, subject to such a requisition, but 
vvonld a war with Mexico, broug’lit on under 
such circnmstances, be a contest of that 
character? Could we luqte to , stand per- 
fectly justified in the eyes of ioaDlciinl for 
entering into it ,* more es|>cciall3' if its eom- 
nieiicomont is to bo preceded by the appro- 
])riiiti<»n to our own uses of tlio territory, 
the sovereigivr.y of whielt is in disjiutc be- 
tween two nations, one of winch we are to 
join in the straggle? This, Sir, is a matter 
of the V(‘ry gravest iinjiod, — one in resjject 
to which no American statesman or citizen 
can possibly be inditrerenb. Wc have a 
character among the nathms of the earth to 
maintain. All our public fiuKstionarkai, as 
■well those who advocate this nieaaure am 
>tboso who oj)pose it, however much they 
may dillor as to its effects, Avill, I am sure, 
be equally solicitous for the ])erJbrinanec of 
this first of duties. 

‘* It has hithei'to been our pride and oiu* 
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boast tliat, 'W'Mlst tlie hist of power, with 
fraud and violence in its train, has led other 
and differently constituted Governments to 
aggression and conquest, om movements in 
these respects have always been regulated 
hy reason and justice. A disposition to 
detract from our pretensions in this respect 
will, in tlie nature of t}niigs, he always prev- 
alent elsewhere, and has, at this very mo- 
ment, and from special causes, assumed, in 
Eorne qufirters, tlie most rabid character. 
Should not every one, then, who sincerely 
loves Ills country — Avho venerates its time- 
honored and glmdoHS institutions — who 
dwells with pride and delight on associa- 
tion.® c'ounocfod with our rise, progress, and 
present condition — on the steady step with 
wliicli we luiA'Q advanced to our present 
eminence, in despite of the hostility, and in 
contempt of the bitter revilings, of tlie ene- 
mies of fi'cedora in all parts of the globe — 
consider, and that deeply, Avhether we Avould 
not, by tlie immediate Annexation of Texas, 
place a weapon in the hands of those who 
now look iqjon us and our institutions with 
di»tru.-tful and envious eyc.s, that Avould do 
us mure real, lasting injury as a nation, 
than the acquisition of such a territory, val- 
uable as it undoubtedly is, could possibly 
repair ? 

“ It is said, and truly said, that this war be- 
tween Texas and hlexico has already been 
of too lung duration. "VVe are, and must 
continue tu bo, annoyed by its prosecution, 
and have undoubtedly, as has been remark- 
ed, an interest in seeing it terminated. ^ But 
can wo tipjieal to any piuuciple in the law 
of I'Tatiuas, to which wo ])ractico a scrupu- 
lous udhovence, that Avonld, mi dor present 
cireunmttiuccs, jusiil'y us in interfering for 
its suppression in a manner that would una- 
voidably make us a party to its further prose- 
cution? Can this position be made sufficient- 
ly clear to justify us in. coimnitting the peace 
and honor of tiie country to its support? 

“in regar<l to tlie performance by us of 
that duty, so difficult for any Government 
to ])erfor;n — the observance of an honest 
neutrality lictwecn nations at Avar — Ave can 
now look tliruiigh our Avhole career, since 
our lirst adniissiou into the fomily of na- 
tion.s, noi. only wit'iout a blinsh, hut Avith 
feelings of lioiiesfc pride and satisfaction. 
The way was opened, by rre.siderit Washing- 
ton liim self, under circumstances of the 
iUfwt (lilileult character, .ami at no less a 
hazard than that of exposing ourselves to 
ihuisible, yet unjust, imputations of infidel- 
ity to treaty stiiiuki.tions. The path he trod 
Avith siu'h ufaltoring steps, and which led. 
to such beneficial results, has hitherto been 
pursued whii unvarying fidelity* by every 
one of bis successors, of whom it becomes 
• mo to gpouk,” 


The IVTiigs were imaiiimoiis and 
enthusiastic in their determination 
that no other than Mr. Olay slionld 
be their candidate, and that no other 
than he should be elected. He had 
spent the Winter of 1843—4:, main- 
ly in Hew Orleans — then a li(}t-bed 
of the Texas intrigne — ^bnt had left 
it nnsliakeii in bis opposition to the 
plot — ^not to xlnnexation itself, at a 
suitable time, and under satisfactory 
conditions ; but to its accomplish- 
ment while tlie boundaries of Texas 
remained undetermined and disput- 
ed, her independence unacknowledg- 
ed by Atexico, and her war with that 
country imeonclnded. 

Mr. Clay set forth his view of the 
matter in a letter to The National 
Intelligencer y dated “ E-alei,gli 5 H. C., 
April lY, 1844” — three days earlier 
than the date of Mr. Yan Buren’s 
letter. Premising that lie had be- 
lieved and maintained that Texas 
was included in the Louisiana pur- 
chase, and had, therefore, opposed 
the treaty of 1819,, with Spain, by 
wliicb Florida was acquired, a.iid the 
Sabine recognized as our western 
boundary, lie says : 

“My opinions of the inexpediency of the 
treaty of 1819 did not .previill. The coun- 
try and Congress Averc satisfied Avitli it ; ap- 
propi’iations were mado to c-arry it into 
etfect ; the line of the Sa.lnne Avas roraygriized 
by us as our liound.ury, in iicp:oti;ifion.s both 
Avith Spain and Mexico, afterilexieo became 
mdepeiident; and moasure-j !i.a\'c been in 
actual progress to mark the line, from tlio 
Sabine to the Eed rhmr, and thence to the 
Pacific ocean. We have thus fairly alionat- 
ed our title to Texas, by solemn Xalional 
compacts, to tlie Aillillinent of Avb.ich we 
stand bound by good iultli and iNaliunal 
honor. It is, tlierefore, perfectly idle and 
ridiculous, if not dishonoralde, to talk of re- 
suming our title to Texas, e.s if avo had 
never parted Avith it. Wli can mi more do 
that than Spain can resuiuo .Florida, Prance 
Louisiana, or Great Britain the thirteen 
colonies noAv comprising a part of the IJni- 
ted States.” 
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After glancing at tlie recent Ms- 
tory of Texas, Mr. Clay continues : 

“Mexico lias not abandoned, but perse- 
veres In, the assertion of her rights by ac- 
tual force of arms, whicb, if suspended, are 
intended to be renewed. Under these cii*- 
cumstances, if the Government of the Uni- 
ted States were to acquire Texas, it would 
acquire along with it all the encumbrances 
■which Texas is under, and, among them, 
the actual or suspended war between Mexi- 
co and Texas, Of that consequence, there 
cannot he a doubt. Annexation and war 
with Mexico are identical. Now, for one, 
I certainly am not willing to involve this 
country in a foreign war for the object of 
acquiring Texas. I know there are those 
who regard such a war with indifference, 
and as a trifling affair, on account of the 
weakness of Mexico, and her inability to 
infliot serious injury on this country. But 
I do not look upon it thus lightly. I regard 
all wars as great calamities, to be avoided, 
if possible, and honorable peace as tlie 
wi.sest and truest policy of this country. 
"WJiat the United States most need are 
union, peace, and patience. Nor do I think 
that theAveakness of a imwer should form il 
motive, in any case, for inducing ns to en- 
gage in, or to depreciate, the evils of war. 
Honor, and good faith, and justice, are 
equally due from this country toward the 
weak as toward the strong. And, if an act 
of injustice were to he perpetrated toward 
any ])ower, it avooUI be more compatible 
witli the dignity of the nation, .and, in my 
judgment, less dishonorable, to inflict it 
u])ou a powerful, instead of a weak, foreign 
nation.” % 

Mr, Yan Biireii, in Lis very long 
letter, Lad studiously avoided all 
allusion to wLat, in tLe cant of a 
later day, would Lave been termed 
the sectionar’ aspect of tLe ques- 
tion ; tLat is, -fcLe earnest and invin- 
cible repngnaiice of a large portion 
of oiir ])eople to tlie annexation pro- 
posed, because of its necessary tend- 
ency to extend and strengthen 
Slavery. Mr. Clay confronted tLis 
view of tlie ease cantionsly, yet 
inun fully, saying : . 

“ I Imvc billiertn con.ridered the question ' 
upon the supposition that the aanexation 
ria attempted without the assent of Mexico. 
If she yiedds her consent, that would mate- 
rially atfect the foreign aspect of the ques- 


tion, if it did not remove all foreign difficul- 
ties, On tlie assumption of that assent, the 
question would be confined to the domestic 
considerations, which belong to it, embrac- 
ing tbe terms and conditioms upon Avhich 
annexation is pi'oposcd. 1 do not think 
Texas ought to be received into the Union, 
as an integral part of it, in decided opinssi- 
tion to the wishes of a considerable and re- 
spectahle portion of theconl’edeniey. I think 
it far more wise and important to compose 
and harmonize the present confexleracy, as 
it now exists, than to introduce a new ele- 
ment of discord and distraction into it. In 
my humble opinion, it should be the con- 
stant and earnest endeavor of American 
statesmen to eradicate prejudices, to culti- 
vate and foster concord, and to produce 
genei’al contentment among all parts of our 
confederacy. And true Avisdoin, it seems 
to me, points to the duty of rendering its 
present members happy, prosperous, and 
satisfied with each other, I’ather than to at- 
tempt to introduce alien members, against 
the common consent, and with the certainty 
of dec]) dissatistaction. Mr. Jefferson ex- 
]iressed tlio opinion, and others believed, 
that it never was in the conternplation of 
tlie framers of the Oonstitutiou to add for- 
eign territory to the confederacy, out of 
which new States were to be formed. The 
iioquisitions of Lonisiana and Florida may 
be defended upon the peculiar ground of 
tlie relation in wliich they stood to the 
States of the Union. After they were ad- 
mitted, Ave fiiight Avell pause a while, people 
pur vast AA'astes, develop our resourco.s, pre- 
pare the meauH of defending what Ave pos- 
sess, and augment our strengtli, poAver, and 
greatness. If, bereafror, further territory 
should be Avanted for an increased |>opnla- 
tioii, wc need entertain no apprehension 
but that it vvill be acquired, by means, it is 
to be hoped, fair, honorable, and constitu- 
tional. It is uscle.ss to di.^'gniso tliat there 
are those who es[)ou.se, and those Avho o})- 
pose, tlie amiexatioii of dkixas upon the 
ground of tlie itillueuet^ Avliich it Avould 
exert on the balmiee of political poAver bc- 
tAA'een two great sections of the Ihiion. I 
conceive that no inotiA’e for the acquisition 
of foreign territory could bo more unfortu- 
nate, or ]ircguaiit willi more fatal conse- 
quences, than that of obtaining it for the 
purpose of strengthening one part agaimst 
another part of the connnou coui'ederacy. 
Such a princi])Io, put into practical opera- 
tion, AA'ould menace the existence, if it did 
not certainly soav the seeds of a dissolution 
of the Union.” • 

He closed Lis letter — wLlcli is not 
quite a tliird so long as Mr. Yan 
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Biireii’s — vrliii tlie following sum- 
niiiig up of liis convictions: 

“ I consider tlie Annexation of Texas, at 
tliiri lime, witiiout the consent of Mexico, as 
u uimisnre- compromising the National char- 
tu'lcr, involving us certainly in war witlr 
>Iexic‘o, pruhfihly with other foreign Pow- 
ers, dangerous to tlic integrity of the Union, 
inexpedient in the present dnaneial condi- 
tion of the country, and not called for by 
any general expression of public opinion.” 

Tlie Whig Katioiial Convention 
met at Baltimore^ May 1 — every dis- 
trict in the United States fully rep- 
resented. Henky Clay was at once 
nominated for President by acclama- 
tion, and Theodore Prelinghiiyseu 
for Yice-President on the third bal- 
lot. The mimber in attendance was 
estimated by tens of thousands, and 
the enthusiasm was immense. The 
•multitude separated in undouhting 
confideiied that Mr. Clay would he 
our next President. 

The 'Democratic Kational Conven- 
tion met in the same city on the 2Tth 
of that month. A majority of its | 
delegates had been elected expressly 
to nominate Mr. Yaii Bnreii, and 
T^ere under explicit instructions to 
support him. But it was already 
settled among the master-spirits of 
the party that his nomination should 
he defeated. To this end, before the 
CoBYeiitioiL had been fully organiz- 
ed, Gen. P. M,., Sannclers, of Mortli 
parulina, moved the adoption of the 
rules and regulations of the Democra- 
tic National Coinnmtions of May, 
and hlay, 1 SSb, Ibr the govern- 
ment of this body; his object being 
the enai'tmeiit of that rule which re- 
finired a vote of two-thirds of the 
delegates to nominate a candidate. 
Alter a liebtcd discussion, the two- 
thirds rule was adopted, on the^second 


day, by 148 Teas to 118 Mays, and 
the fate of Tan Bureii sealed. On 
the first ballot, he received 146 votes 
to 116 for all others ; hut he fell, on 
the second, to 137, and settled gradual- 
ly to 104 on the eighth, when he was 
withdrawn — Gen. Cass, who began 
with 88, having run up to 114. On 
the nest ballot, James K. Pole, of 
Tennessee, who had received no vote 
at all till the eighth ballot, and then 
hut 44, was nominated, receiving 233 
out of 260 votes. This was on the 
third day of the Convention, when 
Silas ITright, of New York, was im- 
mediately nominated for Tice-Presi- 
dent. He peremptorily declined, 
and George M. Dallas, of Pennsyl- 
vania, was selected in his stead. Iilr. 
Polk had been an early, and w'as a 
zealous, champion of Annexation, as 
always of every proposition or pro- 
ject calculated to aggrandize tlie 
Slave Power. The Convention, in 
its platform, 

^‘Hcsoked, That our title totliGwliole- ter- 
ritory of Oregon is deiir and niiquestiona- 
ble; tliat no portion of tbe same ouglit to 
be ceded to England or any otlier power ; 
and that the reocenpation of O^^egon, and 
the rcannexation of Texas, at tlie earliest 
practicable period, are great Amerioau 
measures, whjeh the Convention recom- 
mends to tlic cordial support of the Derrio- 
cracy of the Union.” 

Col. Thomas II. Benton, in a 
speech in the Senate, May 6, had set 
forth the objections to Messrs. Tyler 
and Calhoim’s Treaty of Annexa- 
tion, on the ground of its assuming, 
on the one hand, to cede, and on the 
other, to accept and maintain, • the 
entire territory claimed by Texas, in- 
cluding all that portion of Mew 
. Mexico lying east of the Bio Grande, 
in these forcible terms : 


These former provinces of the Mexican 
-That is, up to 54V 40'; iaeludiug what is now British Ooltimbia. 
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Vice-royalty, now departments of tlie Mexi- 
can Eepublic, lying on both sides of the Eio 
Grande from its bead to its month, we now 
23ropose to incorporate, so far as they lie on- 
the left bank of, the river, into our Union, 
by virtue of a treaty of rMnnexation with 
Texas. Let ns i)aiiae and look at our new 
and important pro]iosed acquisitions in this 
quarter. First : There is the department, j 
formerly the i^i’ovince, of Few Mexico, 
lying on both sides of the river from its 
head-spring to near the Pass del Uorte — 
that is to say, lialf way down the river. 
This department is studded with towns and 
villager — is jiopniated, well cultivated, and 
covered with flocks and herds. On its left 
hank (for I only speak of the part 'which, 
■we ])roposG to r(\inne.\’) is, first, the frontier 
village Taos, 8,000 souls, and where the 
cuatoni-liouse is kept at wliich the Missouri 
caravans enter tlieir goods. Then comes 
Santa Fe, the c;,]jital, 4,000 souls; then 
Albuquerque, 6,000 souls; then some scores 
of other towns and villages — all moi’e or 
less populated and surroimded by flocks and 
fi.e]ds. 'I'lion come the, departments of Ohi- 
huahna, Cloalmila, and Tamaulipas, without 
settlements on the left hank of the river, 
hut ocenp 3 'ing the right Inmk, and com-, 
manding t.he le,ft. All this — being parts of 
■four Mexican departments, now under Mexi- 
can (iovernors and Governments — is perma- 
nently 'rtkinnexed to tliis llnion, if this 
treaty is ratified, and is aetnally reannexed 
from tlie rnorneiit of tlie signature of the 
treaty, ai'eording to the President’s last 
Tifossaiy^, to remain so until the acquisition 
is rejected by rejecting tlie treaty ! The 
one-half of the deiiartment of New IMexico, 
with its capital, becomes a territory of tlie 
United States; an angle of Oliihualum, at 
the Pass del Norte, fanions for its Avine, 
also becomes ours; a part of the depart- 
ment of Ooahnila, not pojmlated on tlie left 
hank, v, hich we take, hut commanded from 
the right bank by Mexican authorities; the 
same of Tamanlipas, the ancient Nuevo San- 
tander (New St. Andrew), and n-liieh covers 
both sides of the river from its mouth for 
some Inmdred miles Uf), and all tlie left hank 
of whieli is in the power and pos.-;cssiou of 
Mexico. Tlieso, in addition to old 'Ikecas; 
these parts of four States — these towns and 
Adlla,ges — these peoiile and tciTitory— these 
lIock.s and herds — this shoo of the jRepublio 
(if ^Mexico, two thousand miles long and 
some hundred broad — all this our President 
has out oil' from ils mother empire, andpi'e- 
seiits to us, and declares it ours till the 
Semite rejects it! He, calls it ^’exas! and 
tl >e cutting otf ho calls '?’&nn.cxation ! Ilum- 
I'uhit calF it New Mexico, OJiihnahua, Ooa- 
luiila, and ,Nuevo Santander — now Tamau- 
iipas ; and the civilized world may qualify 


this reannexation by the application of some 
odious and terrible epithet. Demosthenes 
ad vised, the people of Athens not to take, 
hut to retake, a certain city; and in that re 
lay the virtue wdiich saved the act from the 
character of spoliation and robbery. . Will 
it be equally potent with ns? and will the 
re prefixed to the annexation legitimate the 
seizure of two thousand miles of a neigh- 
bor’s dominion, with Avhom we have trea- 
ties of peace, and friendship, and com- 
merce? "Will it legitimate this seizure, 
made by virtue of a treaty with Texas, when 
no Texan force— wfitness the disastrous ex- 
peditions to Mier and to Santa Fu— have 
been seen near it witliout being killed or 
taken, to the last man ? 

“I wash my hands of all attempts to dis- 
member the Mexican Ecpuhlio by seizing 
her dominions in New Mexico, Cliilmahua, 
Ooahnila, and Tamaulipas. The treaty, in 
all that 1 ‘elatos to the boundary of the Pdo 
Grande, is an act of unparalkded outrage 
on Mexico, It is the seizure of tw'o thou- 
sand miles of her territory, without a word of 
explanation with her, and by virtue of a 
ti'caty'- AvitU Texas, to which slio i.s no irarty. 
Our iSecretary of State, in his letter to the 
United States Oliargc in Iilexico several 
days al’tcr tlie treaty Avas signed, and after 
the Mexican Minister liad Avitlidrawn from 
our seat of Uovernineut, sliows full well 
that lie was conscious of tlie enormity of 
tills outrage; knew it was Avar; and prof- 
fered volunteer apologies to aA^crt, tlie oonse'- 
queuces which he knew he liad provoked. 

“ I therefore propose, as an. additional 
resolution, applicable to the Rio del Norte 
boundary alone — the one Avbich I Avill read 
and sand to the Secretary’s table, and on 
which, at the proper time, I shall a.sk the 
vmte of the Senate. This is the resolution : 

“ £esolceJ, That the incorporation of the 
left bank of the Rio Del Norte krto the. 
American Union, by Aurtue of a treaty with 
Texas, comprehending, as the said incorpo- 
ration would do, a part of the Mexican de- 
jiartments of Ngav Mexici^ Oliihualiua, Ooa- 
huila, and Tainau!ip)a.s, AAmuld he an act of 
direct aggression on Mexico ; for all the con- 
sequences of Avhieh the United States would 
stand responsible.” 

Tlie opposition of tlio lNorllicr.ii 
Democrats to tlic .Annexation pro- 
ject, tlioiigli crippled l)v the action 
of their JSiational Convention, ivas 
* not entirely suppressed. Bspeciallyin 
l!Tew T^rk, wliere attuclmieiit to the 
person and the fortunes of Mr. Tan 
Bnren had been' peculiarly^ strong, 
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DemocTatie repugnance to this mea- 
sure was still manifested. Messrs. 
G-corge P. Barker, William 0. Bry- 
ant, dolni W. Edmonds, David Dud- 
ley Pield, Theodore Sedgwick, and 
others, united in a letter — stigmatiz- 
ed ]}y annexationists as a “secret cir- 
cular” — urging their fellow-Demo- 
crats, wliilo su]'>portmg Polk and 
Dallas, to repudiate the Texas reso- 
lution, and to nnite in supporting, 
for Congress, Democratic candidates 
hostile to Aimoxation. Silas Wright, 
who had j^i-omincntly opposed the 
Tyler treaty in the United States 
Senate, and had refused to run for 
Vice-President with Polk, was made 
the Democratic candidate for Govern- 
or of Kerr Yoi'k, which State could 
not otherwise have been carried for 
Polk. In a • canvassing speech at 
Skaneateles, Mr. Wright referred to 
his opposition as nnabatedj and de- 
clared that lie could never consent 
to Annexation on any terms which 
would give Slavery’ an advantage 
over Preedom, This sentiment was 
reiterated, and emphasized in a great 
Democratic convention held at Her- 
kimer in the autumn of that year. 

The canvass of 1841 -was opened- 
with signal animation, earnestness, 
and confidence on the part of the 
Whigs, who felt that they should not, 
and helieved that they could not, be ; 
beaten on the issue made up for them 
hy tlicir adversaries. So late as the 
4th of July, their prosy)ect of carry- 
ing New York and Pennsylvania, 
and thus owirwliolmingly electing 
their candidates, wm-s very flattering. 
Du the IGth of August, however, 
The JTortKAlahamicm published a 
letter from hlr. Clay to two Alahama 
friends, who had urged him to make 
a turthcr statement of his views on 


the Annexation question. The ma- 
terial portion of that letter conclndecl 
as follows : 

“ I do not think it right to announce in 
advance what will he the course ol a iuture 
Administration in respect to a nnestion 'with 
a foreign power. I hare, liowever, no hesi- 
tation in saying that, Ihr from IniA'ing any 
personal objection to the Annexation of 
Texas, I should le glad to sec /f— without 
dishonor, without war, with the common 
consent of the Union, and upon just and 
fair terms. 

“I do not think that the subject of Slave- 
ry ought to affect the question, one way or 
the other. Whether Texas he iudepeiuleut, 
or ineorpoi'ated in the United States, I do 
not believe it will prolong or shorten the 
duration of that institution. It is destined 
to become extinct, at some distant day, in 
my opinion, hy the operation of the inevita- 
ble laws of poindation. It wonld be un- 
wise to refuse a iJerraanent acquisition, 
which will exist as long as the globe re- 
mains, on account of a temporary institu- 
tion. 

“In the contingency of i,viy election, to 
which you have adverted, if the affair of 
acquiring Texas should become a siil ject of 
consideration, I should be governed by tlie 
state of facts, and the state of public opinion 
existing at the time I might be called upon 
to act. Above all, I should bo governed by 
the paramount duty of preserving the Union 
entire, and in harmony, regarding it, as I 
do, as the great guaranty of every political 
and public blessing, under Providence, 
which, as a free people, vre are permitted 
to enjoy.” 

This letter was at once seized npou 
hy Mr. Clay’s adversaries, whotlier 
Democrats or Abolitionists, as evinc- 
ing a complete change of base on 
his .part. It placed the Northern 
advocates of his election on the de- 
fensive for the remainder of the can- 
vass, and weakened their previous 
hold on the tnoral cou^dctions of tlio 
more considerate and couscieiitions 
voters of the Free States. Tliesc 
were generally hostile to-Annoxatlfm 
"precisely or mainly because of its 
beanngs upon Slaveiy; and. tlio 
declaration of their ci-mdidate that 
such , considerations “ought not to 
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affect tlie cjiiestioii, one way or the 
other,” was most embarrassing. The 
“ Liberty party,” so called, pushed 
this view of the matter beyond all 
justice and reason, insisting that 
Mr. Olay’s antagonism to Annexa- 
tion, not being founded in anti- 
Slavery conviction, was of -no ac- 
count whatever, and that his election 
should, on that ground, be opposed, 
Mr. James G. Birney, their candidate 
for President, went still further, and, 
in a letter published on the eve of 
the election, proclaimed that Mr. 
Clay’s election would he more likely 
to promote Annexation than Mr. 
Polk’s, because of Mr. C.’s superior 
ability and influence I It was in vain 
that Mr. Clay attempted to retrieve 
liis error- — if error it was — ^by a final 
letter to The JTational Intelligencer^ 
reasserting his unchaiiged and in- 
vincible objections to any such An- 
nexation as was tben proposed ox 
practicable,^ The State of Mew 
York was carried against, him by 
the lean plurality of 5,106 in nearly 
600,000 votes — ^the totals being, 
Clay, 233,482-, Polk, 237,588, Bir- 
ney, 15,312 ; — one-third of the in- 

2 This letter Ijears date “ Ashland, September 
23, IS-M,” aud says: 

“In niinonncing niy determination to permit 
no other leUirrs to he drawn from me on public 
atiuirs, I -thitik it right to avail myself of the 
present occasion to correct the erroneous inter- 
pretation of one or two of those which I had 
previously written. In April last, I addressed 
to you from Raleigh a letter in respect to the 
proposed treaty annexing Texas to the United 
States, and I iuive since addressed two letters 
to Alahaiua upon the same subject. Most un- 
warraiued ullegatioiis have heon made that 
those letuu-s ai-e inconsistent with each other, 
and, to make it out, particular phrases or ex- 
pressions have Ijec'n torn from their context, 
•and a meaning attributed to me which I never 
entertained. 

“ I wish now distinctly to say, that there is 
not a feeling, a sentiment, or an opinion, ex- 
pressed in my Raleigh letter to which I do not 
adhere. J am decidedly opposed to theimme- 


teusely anti-Slavery votes thrown 
away on Birney would have given 
the State to Mr. Glay, and elected 
Mm. The vote of Michigan was, in 
like manner, given to Polk by the 
diversion of anti-Slavery suffrages to 
Birney ’ but Mew York fxlone would 
have secured Mr. Clay’s election, 
giving him 141 electoral votes to 
134 for his opjxoiient. As it was, 
Mr. Clay received the electoral 
votes of Massachusetts, Ehode Isl- 
and, Connecticut, Yermont, Mew 
Jersey, Delaw'are, Maryland, Morth 
Carolina, Ohio, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee — 105 in all, being those of 
eleven States ; while Mr. Polk was 
supported by Maine, Mefv Ilamp- 
sliire. New York, Peniisjdvania, Yir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, and 
Arkansas — fifteen States, casting 170 
electoral votes. The popular votes 
throughout the country, as returned, 
were, for Clay, 1,288,633 ; for Polk, 
1,327,325; for Birney, 63,263. ,So 
the triumph of Annoxation had been 
secured by the indirect aid of the 
more intense partisans of Abolition. 

diate Annexation of Te:ms to the United States. 

I think it would be dishonorable, might involve 
us in war, would be dangerous to the intt'grity 
and harmony of the Union ; and, if all tlieso ob- 
jections wero i-emoved, could not bo effected 
upon just and admissible conditions. 

“It was not my intention, in either of tho . 
two letters which I addressed to .Alabama, to 
express any contrary opinion. Representations 
had been made to me that I was considered as 
inflexibly opposed to tho Annoxation of I’cxas 
under any circumstances ; aud thfU my po-sition 
was so extreme that I would not waive it, even 
if there was a general consent to tiie measure 
by all the States of tho Union. I replied, in my 
first letter to Alabama, -that, iierpnnally, I had 
no objection to Annexation. I thought that my 
I, meaning was suffieiently obvious, Ihta 1 liad no 
personal, individual, or private motives for op- 
posing, a^I have none tor espousing, tlie mea- 
sure — ^my judgment being altogether influenced 
by general and political considerations, which 
have evei’ been the guide of my public condueW’ 
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The Presidential canvass of 18M 
had been not only the most arduons 
Init the most equal of any that the 
country had ever known, with the 
possible exception of that of 1800. 
The election of Madison in 1812, of 
Jackson in 1828, and of Harrison in 
1840, had probably been contested 
with equal spirit and energy; but 
the disparity of forces in either case 
was, to the intelligent, impartial ob- 
server, quite obvious. In the con- 
test of 1844, on the contrary, the 
battle raged with niiifonn fury from 
extreme hTortb to furthest South — 
Maine and Hew Hampshire voting 
strongly for Polk, while Tennessee 
(his own State) went against him by 
a small inaj ority, and Louisiana was 
carried against Clay only hy fraud, 
and by a majority of less than seven 
hundred in nearly twenty-seven 
thousand votes. Up to the. appear- 
auce of Mr. Olay’s luckless Alabama 
letter, he seemed (piitc likely to car- 
ry every great Tree State, including 
Hew York, Pennsylvania^ and In- 
diana. H ot till the electioii (October 
8) of Shunk, the Democratic candi- 
date for G-overnor of Pennsylvania, 
by 1’60,759 votes to 15G,5G2 for his 
Clay ccrnpetit<‘)r, Markle, did the 
cbauces i'oi’ P'oik seem decidedly j 
jii'oinising ; had Markle received the | 
full vote Ddi,2<T8) polled, some three i 
v;eeks Inter, for Clay liimseif, the 
olccrtoi’iil vot es of Pennsylvania, Hew 
York, Iii-diau.a, and Louisiana, would 
probably hiivc been cast for the lat- 
ter, giving him 185, and leaving his 
r.nta;<:onist hut 90. As it was, with 
Peimsylvfiuia carried for Polk at the 
Kiuit' election, the vote of no 
less Ibaii fourteen of the twenty- 
» eight Stales, elioosing 166 of tlie 276 
.. Electors, was doubtful up to the 


evening after the election. So close 
a Presidential race wms and remains 
without parallel. Mr. Clay had the 
ardent support of a decided majority 
of the native-born voters, as well as 
of those who could read the ballots 
they cast — of all who had either prop- 
erty or social consideration, and 
probably of all who had a legal right 
to vote. But the baleful “ Hativism” 
which had just broken out in the 
gTeat cities, and had been made tbe 
occasion of riot, devastation, and 
bloodshed in Philadelphia, had 
alarmed the foreign-horn population, 
and thrown them almost unanimous- 
ly into the ranks of his adversaries ; 
so that, estimating the vote cast hy 
Adopted or to-be Adopted Citizens 
at Half a Million, it is nearly certain 
that four hundred and seventy-five 
thousand of it was cast for Polk — not 
with special intent to annex Texas, 
but in order to defeat and pu'ostrate 
Hativism. Under other auspices, 

I Mr. Clay’s portion of this vote could 
hardly have been less than a fifth. 


The election of Polk secured the 
immediate Annexation of Texas. 
That event would probably have 
taken place at some future day, had 
Mr. Yan Buren or Mr. Clay been 
chosen, as their avowals fully indica- 
ted. But Mr. Polk was the outspok- 
en, unequivocal champion of Auuex- 
ation forthwith — Annexation in defi- 
ance of Mexico — Annexation regard- 
less of her protest and tlic existing 
YYar — ^Annexation with our uu justifi- 
able claim to the boundary of tbe Kio 
Grande ready to convert tlie danger 
sof war with Mexico into a certainty 
—Annexation in defiance of the sus- 
ceptibilities and convictions of the 
more conscientious and considerate 
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lialf of tte population of. tie Free 
States as to tie evil and peril, tie 
guilt and siame of extending and for- 
tifying Slaveiy by tie j)ower and un- 
der tie flag of our Union. UTo matter 
vdiat tie People mecmtloj electing Mm 
President---tliey iad voted witii tieir 
eyes open ; and lie, wiile equivocat- 
ing and dissembling on tie Tariff 
question, iad been frank and open 
on tiis. Uor bad tie ruling purpose 
witi wiici tie acquisition of Texas 
was pursued been, disguised by . its 
ciampions. “ It will give a Gibraltar 
to the South, sold Gen. James Ham- 
ilton, jr., of S. C., an eminent disci- 
ple , of Calboim, wbo iad migrated 
from Soutli Carolina to Texas, .and 
taken a leading part in lier affairs, in 
fiirtlierance of tie project. Sncli 
was tie drift of Soiitlierii inculca- 
tion on tins subject; and tie coloni- 


complete t-riumpi of tie measure 
was rendered inevitable. 


Mr. Tyler was still President, witli 
Join 0. Oaliomi as Secretary of Stat e, 
and wonld so- remain until tic 4ti of 
March. On tie first Monday in 
December, tie Twenty-Eigiti Con- 
gress reassembled, and tie President 
laid before it, among others, a dis- 
patch' from Mr. Callioun, dated Au- 
gust 12, 1^44, to Hon, William B. 
King, onr Minister at Paris, instrnct- 
iug him to represent to tie Freiiei 
Government tie advantages and tie 
necessity of Annexation on many 
grounds, but especially on that of its 
tendency to uphold Slavery, primari- 
ly in Texas itself, but “ ultimately in 
tie United States, andtiroiigiouttie 
whole of tiis continent.’’ Mr. Callioiin 
assumed that Great Dritaiii was intent 


zing, tie revolutionizing, and tie an- 
nexing of tie coveted region, were 
but three acts in tie same drama, and 
all tie work of ‘ tie Sonti.’ When 
a Tennessee slaveholder and unflinch- 
ing devotee of the Slave Power, well 
known as an earnest and self-pro- 
claimed Annexationist, iad been 
chosen President, and thus invest- 
ed vciti tlie Executive power and 
patronage of tie Eepuilic for tie 
four years eiisuing, tie speedy and 


on A.bolition generally ; that she iad 
destroyed her own West India Colo- 
nies in a futile attempt “ to combine 
philanthropy witi profit and power, as 
is not unusual with fiiiiatieism and 
that she was now employing all her 
diplomacy and influence to drag 
down, 'first Texas, then tie residue 
of tiis continent, to her own degra- 
ded level. Says 2\Ir. Calhoun : 

“ lu order to regain her superioritj, she 
not only seeks to revive arid increase her 


^ ‘Witness the following letter: 

“COLUMBU, Tesu,, Jane 19, 1844. 

“Dear Siit; — ^Ihave recently received several 
lottev.s in rcil'rc'uco to my opinions on the subject 
of the Tarill', .and among otliers yours of the lOth 
Tiltirno. My opinions on thi.s subject have been 
often given (o rlio ])ublic. They a're to bo found 
in my public acts, atid ’in the public discussions 
in wiiich I ha\^e participated. , . i 

ara in favor of a Tariff for revenue, such 
a CiUe as will yield a sufiie.icnt amount to the 
Treasury to delrfiy llio c.vponsos of Government I 
economically administered. In adjusting the do- I 
tails of a revenue Tariff, I have heretofore sane- . I 
tioned such moderate discriminating duties, as 
■would produce the amount of revenue needed, 
and attho sajue tirao alTord reasonable incidental 


protection to our home industry. I am opposed 
to a Tariff for protection ‘inerehj, and not for rev- 
enue, * ^ * * *•' 

“ In rny judgment;, it is tlio duf.y of the Gov- 
ernment to extend, us far as it maybe ])racti- 
cable to do so, by its revenue laws and all other 
means within its power, fair :mii just protection 
to all the great interests of the wlude Union, 
embracing agTiciiltnre, mainzfactiire.s, /nnl tho 
mechanic arts, commorco, and mavigation. I 
heartily approve the resolution.^ ujion this suh- 
j'jct as passed by the Democratic i^atiouul 
vontion, lately aa.sembled at .baltirnore. 

. • : , ‘‘I am "with great respect, 

“Dear Sir, 5''our ob’t serv’t, 
“James K. Pork;. 

“ JOHK K, Kane, Esq., i’/w7afMy)7i2a.’4 
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own capacity to produce tropic^ produc- 
tions, but to (liiuiiiiHh and destroy the capa- 
city of those who have so far outstripped 
her in consequence of her error. In pursuit 
of the former, she has cast her eyes to her 
East India possessions — to' central and 
eastern Africa — with the view of establish-^ 
ing colonies there, and even to restore, sub- 
stantially, the Slave-Trade itself, under the 
specious name of transporting free labor- 
ei's from Africa to her West India posses- 
sions, in order, if possible, to compete suc- 
cessfully with those who have refused to 
follow her suicidal jmlicy. But these all 
alford hut uncertain and distant hopes of 
recovering her lost sxipeinority. Her main 
reliance is on the other alterniftive — to crip- 
ple or destroy the productions of her suc- 
cessful rivals. There is but one \yay by 
whicli it can bo done, and that is, by abol- 
ishing African Slavery thronghout this con- 
tinent : and that she openly avoAvs to be the 
constant olyect of her policy and exertions. 
It matters not hoAv, or from what motive, 
it may be done— whether it be ’done by 
diplomacy, influence, or force; by secret or 
open means; and whether the motive be 
humane or selfish, without regard to man- I 
ner, means, or motive. The thing itself^ 
shoxdd it be aceomplisbed, would put down 
all rivalry, and give her the undisputed su- 
premacy in supplying her own Avauts and 
those of the rest of the world ; and thereby 
more than fully retiieye what she lost by her 
errors. It avouIcI give her the monopoly of 
tropical productions, Avbich I shall next pro- 
ceed to show. 

“ What wmuld be the consequence, if this 
object of her unceasing solicitude and exer- 
tions slmukl bo effected by the abolition of 
Hegro Slavery throughout this continent? 
Some idea may be formed from the immense 
diminution of i)roductions, as has been 
showm, AA'hicU has followed abolition in her 
"West India possessions. But, a.s great as 
that has been, it is nothing compared witli 
AA’hiit Avonld be the effect, if she should suc- 
ceed ill aludislimg Slavery in the United 
State.s, Cuba, brazil, and throughout this 
continent. The experiment in her OAA’n 
colonio.s Avus made under the most favor- 
able circuinstaiuics. lb was brought about 
gradually and peaceably by the steady and 
lii’in operation of the parent country, armed 
with complcrc ])owcr to jirovent or crush at 
once fill imsurrectiomiry movements on the 
part <,)f the negroes, and able and di.sposed 
to luaintiiin, to the full, the political and 
social ascendency of the former mastem 
over their former slave-s. It is not at all 
wonderful that the change of thKi relations 
of master and shive took place, under such 
cirenmAanoos, Avithout Ariolenco and blood- 
shed, usd that order and peace should have 


been since preserved. Very difterent would 
be tbe result of Abolition sbonld it be effect- 
ed by her influence and exertions in the pos- 
sessions of other conntrie.s on this continent 
— and specially in the United States, Cuba, 
and Brazil, the great ciiltiA'ators of the prin- 
cipal tropical products of America, d’o form 
a correct conception of Avluit Avoidd be tbe 
result Avitli them, Ave must look, not to Ja- 
maica, hut to St. Doniingo, for example. 
The change AAmnld be folloAved by unforgiv- 
ing hate betAveen the two raa'cs. iiml end in 
a bloody and deadly struggle betAveen them 
for the superiority. One or the other would 
have to he subjugated, extir])ated, or expell- 
ed ; and desolation would overspread their 
territories, as in St. Domingo, from which 
it Avould take centuries to recover. The end 
would be, that the superiority in cultivating 
the great tropical staples would be trans- 
ferred from them to the British tropical 
possessions. 

“These are of vast extent, and those be- 
yond the Capo of Good lIo])e, possessed of 
an unlimited amount of labor, standing 
ready, by the aid of British capital, to sup- 
ply the deficit which Avould be occasioned 
by destroying the tropical productions of 
the United States, Cuba, Brazil, and other 
coxmtries cultivated by Slave lalxor on this 
continent, as soon as the increased prices, in 
consequence, Avould yield a profit. It is the 
successful competition of that laboj’ which 
keeps the prices of the great tropical staples 
so low as to prevent their cultivation Avith 
profit in the possessions of Great Britain, 
by AA'hat she is pleased to call free labor. 

“If she can destroy its competition, she 
would have a monopoly of these produc- 
tions. ^ She has all the means of furnishing 
an unlimited supply-vast and fertile posses- 
sions in both Indies, boundless command 
of capital and labor, and ample power to 
suppi’ess disturbances and preserve order 
throughout her wide domain. 

■“It is unquestionable that she regards 
abolition in Texas as a most im])ortant steq) 
toward thi.s great object of iiolicy, so much 
the aim of her solicitude and excrLioiis; and 
the defeat of tlie Annexation of 'loxas to our 
Union as indispensahb to the abolition of 
. Slavery there. She is too sagacious not to 
see what a fatal blow it AAmuhl give to SlaA'- 
ery inthe United States, and hoAv certainly 
its abohtion Avith ns A\dll abolish it over the 
Avhole continent, and thereby give her a 
monopoly in the production 'of the great 
tropical staples, and the command of the 
commerce, navigation, and inauulactvires of 
the world, with an established naval ascen- 
dency and political prepondorauco. To this 
continent, the' blow Avould be ladamlUnis be- 
yond descinption. It would destroy, in a 
great jneasnre,, the cultivation and produc- 
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tion of tlie great tropical staples, amoxinting 
annually in value to nearly $300,000,000, the 
fund which stimulates and upholds almost 
every other branch of its industry, com- 
merce, navigation, and manufactures. The 
whole, by their joint influence, are rapidly 
spreading population, wealth, improvement, 
and civilization, over the whole continent, 
and vivifying, hy their overflow, the indus- 
try of Europe, thereby increasing its popu- 
lation, wealth, and advancement in the arts, 
in poAver, and in civilization. 

, “ Such must be the result, should Great 
Britain succeed in accomplishing the con- 
stant object of her desire and esertions — 
the A boJition of Negro Slavery over this con- 
tinent — and toward the effecting of which 
slie regards the defeat of the Annexation of 
Texas to our Union as so important.” 

Such were the grounds on which 
France was asked to give her symj^a- 
thy and moral support to the Annex- 
ation of Texas to this country. 

On the 19th of December, Mr. 
John B, Weller, of Ohio, by leave, 
introduced to the House a joint re- 
solve, providing for the Annexation 
of Texas to the United States ; which 
was sent to the Committee of the 
whole. Mr. John P, Hale, of Hew 
Hampshire, then also a Democrat, 
proposed (January 10, 1846), an 
amendment, as follows : 

“ Provided^ That, immediately after the 
question of houudary between the United 
States of America and Mexico shall have 
been definitively settled hy the tAAm govern- 
ments. and before any State formed out of 
the territory of Texas shall bo admitted into 
the Union, the said territory of Texas shall 
bo divided as folloAvs, to Avit: beginning at 
a point on the Gulf of Mexico midway he- 
tweeii the N orthern and Southern bounda- 
ries thereof oil the coast; and tlience by a 
line ruituing in a nortlnvesterly direction to 
the o.A'treme boundary tlioreof, so as to divide 
the siuiio as nearly as ])ossildo into two equal 
jiarts, and in that portion of the said terri- 
tory lying south and Avest of the line to be 
run as aforesaid, there shall he hxeithor Sla- 
voi-y nor iiiA’oIuntary servitude, otherwise 
than in the punishment of crimes, whei’eof 
the inirty .simli have becu duly convicted, 
jhtd promlcd- further^ That this' pro- 
vision shall be considered as a compact be- 
tween the people of the United States and 
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the people of the said territory, and forever 
remain unalterable, unless hy the consent of 
three-fourths of the States of the Union.” 

Mr. Hale’s motion that the rules 
be suspended, to enable him to offer 
this proposition, was defeated— Yeas 
92 (not two-thirds) to Hays 81. Mr. 
Charles J. Ingersoll, of Pa., reported 
(Jan, 12 ), from the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs a joint resolve in fa- 
vor of Annexation, which was sent 
to the Committee of the Whole- 
Januaiy 25th, the debate was 
brought to a close, and the following 
joint resolution adopted — ^that por- 
tion relating to Slavery having been 
added in. Committee, on motion of 
Mr. Milton Brown ("Whig), of Ten- 
nessee : 

Eesolred, hy the Senate and Jloim of 
Eepremitatives in Congress assembled^ That 
Congress doth consent that the territory 
piroperly included in, and rightfully belong- 
ing to, the Eepublio of Texas, may be erect- 
ed into a new State, to be called the State 
of Texas, Avith a republican form of govern- 
ment, to be adopted by the people of said 
Eepublio, by deputies in Oonvention assem- 
bled, with the consent of tlie existing gov- 
ernment, in order that the same may he ad- 
mitted as one of the States of this ITnion. 

“ 2. A'lid be it further resoked, That the 
foregoing consent of Oongres.s Is given on 
the following conditions, and AArith the fol- 
loAAring guarantees, to wit ; 

“First. Said State to bo formed, subject 
to the adjustment hy this (roAmmuient of all 
questions .of houudary that may arise with 
other gOAmrnnioiits ; and the Constitution 
thereof, Avlth the jiroper ovidenoo of its 
adoption hy the people of isaid Eepublio of 
Texas, shall bo transmitted to the President 
of the United State.s, to he hud before Con- 
gress for its final action, on or before the 
1st day of January, 184(1. 

“Second. Said State, Avhen admitted into 
the Union, after ceding to tJie United States 
all public edifices, fortifications, barracks, 
poi’ts and harbors, naA^y and mwy yards, 
docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and a.11 
other projierty and means pertaining to the 
public defense, belonging to the said liepiib'' 
lie of Texas, shall retain all t,he jifibllc funds, 
debts, taxes, and dues of every kimi, Avhrch 
may belong to, or he duo or oAving said Re- 
public ; and shall also retain all the vacant 
and unappropriated lands, lying AviShin its 
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limits, to Im applied to tlie payment of tlie 
debts and liabilities of said Republic of 
Texas ; and tlie residue of said lauds, after 
discbargiug said debts and liabilities, to be 
disposed of as said State may direct ; but in 
no event are said debts and liabilities to be- 
come a cduxrge upon the United States. 

“Third. New States, of convenient size, 
not exceeding fonr in number, in addition 
to said State of Texas, and having sufficient 
population, may hereafter, by the consent 
of said State, be formed out of the territory 
thereof, which shall be entitled to admission, 
under the j)rovisions of the Federal Consti- 
tution, And such States as may he formed 
out of that portion of said territory lying 
south of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
of North latitude, commonly hnown as_ the 
Missouri Compromise line, shall be admitted 
ijito the I' uion with or wdthont Slavex‘j% as 
the ])Cop]o of each State asking admission 
may desire ; and in such State or States as 
may he formed out of said territory north 
of said Nissoxiri Compromise line, Slavery' 
or involuntary servitude (except for crime) i 
shall he prohibited,” 

Tlie amendment of Mr, Brown was 
adopted by Yeas 118 to Nays 101— 
tlie Yeas Goiisisting of 114: -Democrats 
and 4 Sontliern Whigs (as yet) — 
Milton Brown, of Tennessee ; Tames 
Dellet, of Alabama ; Duncan L. 
CLineli and Alexander Stephens, of 
Georgia. The Nays were T8 Whigs 
and 23 Democrats (from Free States), 
amoTic^ them, Ilaiinibal Hamlin, 
fJolinP. Hale, Preston King, George 
Katlibun, and Jacob Brinckerholf — 
siiieo known a-s llepublicaiis. The 
joint resolve, as tlms amended, passed 
the IBume by^Ycas 120 to Nays 98— 
the division being substantially as 
before. 

In tlio Senate, this resolve was 
taken up for action, February 24th; 
and, on the 2Tth, Mr. Foster (Whig), 
of Tennessee, proposed the following: 

'■’AjiiI provided further^ That, in fixing the 
term-, and conditions of such admission, it 
shall he c‘X[)re.s.dy .stipulated and declared, 
that the State of Texas, and such other 
States ;i,s may be formed out of that portion- 
of the present territory lying south of 
thirty-six degrees thirty minutes north 
latitudd, commonly known as the Missouri 


Compromise line, shall be admitted into the 
Union with or without Slavery, as the peo- 
ple of each State, so hereafter asking admis- 
sion, may desire: And provided further- 
more^ That it shall be also stipulated and 
declared that the public debt of Texas shall 
in no event become a charge upon the Gov- 
eimment of the United States.” 

This was voted down, as w^ere one 
or two kindred propositions, Mr. 
Miller (Whig), of New Jersey, moved 
to strike out all after the enacting 
clause, and insert as follows : 

“ That the Pi'esident of tlie United States 
he, and he hereby is, autliorized and advised 
to open-negotiations with Mexico and Texas, 
for the adjustment of their bouiularies, and 
the annexation of the latter to tlio United 
States, on the following basis, to wit: 

“ I. The boundary of the annexed terri- 
tory to he in the desert prairie, west of the 
Nueces, and along the higlilands and moun- 
tain bights which divide the waters of the 
Mississippi from the waters of the Ilio del 
Norte, and to latitude forty-two degrees 
north. 

“ II. The people of Texas, by a legislative 
act, or by any authentic act -which shows the 
will of the majority, to express their assent 
to said annexation. 

“ III. A State, to be called ‘ the State of 
Texas,’ with boundaries fixed by herself, 
and extent not exceeding the largest State 
of the Union, to be admitted into the Union, 
by virtue of this act, on an equal footing 
•with tlie original States. 

“ IV. The remainder of the annexed terri- 
tory, to bo held and disposed of by tho 
United t^tutes, as one of their d'erritorios, to 
be called ‘tho South-west I'erritory.’ 

“V. The existence of Slavery hi be for- 
ever prohibited in tlie northern and north- 
■westeru part of said Territory, wo^l ol' llio 
lOOtli degree of longitude west from C-recii- 
wicli, so as to divide, as equally as may he, 
the whole of the annexed c-ounirv between 
slavebolding and non-slavedioldhig States. 

I “VI. The assent of Mexico 1o be obtained 
by treaty to sucli unuoxatiuti and lioumiary, 
or to be disiiensed with when tlie Congress 
of the United States may deem sucli as- 
sent to be unnGcessary. 

“ Vn. Other details of the annexation to 
be adjusted by treaty, so far as the same 
may^ come -withiu the scope of tho Ireaty- 
I making power.” 

I This was rejected by 11 Teas — all 
Whigs from Free States — to 33 Nays. 

Mr. Walker, of Wisconsin, moved 
to add to the House proposition an 
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alternative contemplating negotia- 
tion as a means of effecting tlie end 
proposed: and tins was carried by , 
27 Yeas, to 25 Hays — tbe Hays all 
"Wiigs. Tlie measure, as thus amend- 
ed, passed tlie Senate by Yeas 27 — ' 
all tbe Democrats present and three 
Whig'S, of whom two thereupon 
tnrned Democrats — to 25 Hays — 
all Whigs;® and the proposition 
being returned to the House, the 
amendment of the Senate -was con- 
curred in by 134 Yeas to 77 Hays— 
a party 'vote : so the Annexation of 
Texas was decreed, in the following 
terms : ' 

^^Resohed, Ity the Senate and Souse of 
Representatwes of the JTnited States in Con- 
gress assemUed, That Congress doth consent 
uiat the territory properly included within, 
and rightfully belonging to, the Republic of 
Texas, may be erected into a new State, to 
be called the State of IVvas, with a repub- 
lican form of government, to be adopted by 
the people of said republic, by deputies in 
Convention assembled, with the consent of 
the existing government, in order that the 
same may he admitted as one of the States 
of the Union. 

“ See. 2. And he it further resolved, That 
the foregoing consent of Congress is given 
upon the following conditions, and with the 
following guarantees, to wit : 

“ Fiest : Said State to l^e formed, subject 
to the adjustment by this Government of all 
questions of boundary that may arise with 
otlicr aovernments ; and the Constitution 
thereof, with the proper evidence of its 
ado])i'ion by the people of said Republic 
of Texas, sliall he transmitted to the Presi- 
dent i)f the United St.ates, to he laid before 
Congress for its liual action, on or before 
the first day of January, one thousand eight 
hvmdred and forty six. 

“ Second : Said, State, when admitted into 
tlie Union, .after ceding to the United States 
all puldic edifices, fortifications, barracks, 


forts and harbors, navy and navy-yards, 
docks, magazines, arms, armaments, and all 
other property and means pertaining to the 
public defense, belonging to the said Eepublio 
of Texas, shall retain all public funds, debts, 
taxes, and dues of every kind, which may 
belong to, or be due or owing said Repub- 
lic ; and shall, also retain all the vacant or 
unappropriated lands lying within its limits, 
to be applied to the payment of the debts 
and liabilities of said Republic of Texas ; 
and the residue of said lands, after discharg- 
ing said debts and liabilities, to be disposed 
of as said State may direct; but in no event 
are said debts and liabilities to become a 
charge upon the United States. , 

Third, New States of convenient size, 
not exceeding four in number, in addition to 
the said State of Texas, and having sufficient 
population, may hereafter, by the consent of 
said State, be formed out of the territory 
thereof, which shall ho entitled to admission 
under the provisions of the Federal Consti- 
tution ; and such States as may be formed 
out of that portion of said territory lying 
south of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes 
north latitude, commonly known as the 
Missouri Compromise line, shall be admit- 
ted into the Union with or without (Slavery, 
as the people of each State asking admission 
may desire. And in such State or States as 
shall be formed out of said territory north of 
said Missouri Compromise line, Slavery or 
involuntary servitude (except for crime) 
shall he prohibited. 

[walker’s AMEXDMEXT'^ADDED.] 
'■'■And he it farther resolved, That if the 
President of the United States shall, in his 
judgment and discretion, deem it most ad- 
visable, instead of proceeding to submit the 
foregoing resolutions to the Republic of 
Texas, as an overture on the part of the 
United States for admission, to negotiate 
■with that Republic ; then, 

'•'•Be it resolved, That a State to be form- 
ed out of tbe present Republic of Texas, 
with suitable exte,tit and l“ouiidaries, and 
■v\^itb two representatives in Congress, tmtil 
the next apportionment of representation, 
shall he admitted into the Union by virtue 
of this act, on an ecpuil fooling witli the 
existing States, as soon as the terms and 
conditions of such admission, and the 


“ Uii. the' -final vote in the Senate, ihe l^EAS 
— -for tlie Proposition as amended — wore as fol- 
lows — the names in italks being those of Whigs : 

Messrs. Allen, Ashley, Atchison, Atherton, 
Bagby, Benton, .Breese, Buchanan, Colquitt, 
Bickinsou, Dix, Fairfield, Hannegan, Haywood, 
Emdnson, Huger, Ai/tooh, Lewis,' McBufSe, 
Merrick, Niles, Ample, Sevier, Sturgeon, Tappan, 
Walker, Woodbury — 27. . .. 


The Nays — against the proposed Annexation 
- — were : 

Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Bates, B.ayard, .Ber- 
rien, Choate, Clayton, Crittenden, Bayton, Evans, 
Foster, Francis, Huntington, Jurnngifn Mangum, 
MillCri Morehead, Pearce, Plielps, J^i.rtor, Rives, 
Simmons, Upham, White, Woodbridge — 25. 
Teas: From Free State, s, It!;' Slave States, 14. 
Nays : : » “ 12 ; “ 13, 
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cession of the remaining Texan territory ! 
to the United States, shall he agreed upon 
hy the Governments of Texas and the United 
.States. 

“ And 1)6 it further enacted^ That the sum 
of one hundred thousand dollars he, and the 
same is hereby, appropriated to defray the 
expenses of missions and negotiations, to 
agree upon the terms of said admission and 
cession, either hy treaty to he submitted to 
the Senate, or by articles to he submitted to 
the two Houses of Congress, as the President 
may direct. 

“Approved, March 2, 1846.” 

President Tyler immediately, on 
the last day of Ms term, rendered 
the Walker amendment nugatory by 
dispateliing a messenger to Texas to 
secure her assent to Annexation, pure 
and simple ; and thus the triumph of 
the measure was secured. 

The pretext or show of compromise 
with respect to Slavery, by a partition 
of territory, was one of the worst fea- 
tures of this most objectionable mea- 
sure, So much of Texas as lay north 
of the parallel of 86° 30' north lati- 
tude was thereby allotted to Free 
labor, when Texas had never con- 
trolled, and did not at that moment 
possess, a single acre north of that 
parallel, nor for two hundred miles 
Boutli of it. Air the temtory claim- 
ed by her north of that line was Flew 
Mexico, which had never been for a 
week under the dag of Texas. While 
seeming to curtail and circumscribe 
Slavery norfh of the above parallel, 
this riKuisiire really extended it north- 
ward to that parallel, which it had 
iittt yet approached, under the flag 
of Tc'Xfis, within hundreds of miles. 
But t lie chief end of this sham com- 
pruiniso was the involving of Con- 
gress iuul the country in an indirect 
indorsiuvient of the claim of Texas to 
the entire left hank ofthe l^o Grande, 
from its mouth to its source * and this 
was eflectod. 


This complete triumph of Annexa- 
tion, even before the inauguration of 
Mr. Polk, was hailed with exultation 
throughout the South, and received 
with profound sensation and concern 
at the North. It excited,' moreover, 
some surprise ; as, three days before 
it occurred, its defeat for that session 
appeared ahnost certain. Mr. Bag- 
hy, a I)emocratic Senator from Ala- 
bama, positively declared from his 
seat that he would not support it; 
while the opposition of Messrs. Niles, 
of Ooniiecticut, Dix, of New York, 
and Benton, of Missouri, was deemed 
invincible ; but the Alabamian was 
tamed hy private, hut unquestiona- 
ble, intimations, that it would not he 
safe for him to return to his own 
State, nor even to remain in W ash- 
ington, if his vote should defeat the 
darling project ; and the repugnance 
of Messrs, Niles, Dix, and Benton, 
was somehow overcome— the Walker 
amendment serving as a pretext for 
submission to the party behest, when 
no plausible excuse could be given. 
Mr. Polk was already in Washing- 
ton, engaged in making up his jew- 
els ; and he had very freely intima- 
ted that no man who opposed Annex- 
ation should receive office or con- 
sideration at his hands. The three 
Tylerized Wliigs from the South, 
who voted in the 'affirmative, had not 
been counted on as opponents of the 
scheme. 

The Democrats of the North, hav- 
ing elected Mr. Polk after a desper- 
ate struggle, and being intent on the 
imminent distribution of the spoils, 
might regret this early fruit of their 
triumph, hut could hardly he expect- 
ed openly to denounce it. M]*. John 
P. Hale, of New Ilampshire, ^ivlio had 
evinced (as we have seen) insuhor- 
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dinatioii in the House, and who was 
then the regular Democratic nominee 
for the next House in the election 
just at hand, was thrown otf the 
ticket unceremoniously, and another 
nominated in his stead — ^who, how- 
ever, failed of success ; the election 
resulting in no choice, so far as this 
seat was concerned. Three regular 
Democrats were elected to the others. 
In no other State was there any open 
and formidable opposition manifested 
by Democrats to this sudden consum- 
mation of the Texan intrigue. 

The 'Whigs and Abolitionists of 
the Free States, of course, mmmiur- 
ed ; but to what end ? What could 
they do ? , The new Democratic Ad- 
ministration must hold the reins 
for the ensuing four years, and its 
decided ascendency in both Houses 
of the next Congress was already 
amply securedi There 'were the 
usual editorial thuiiderings ; perhaps 
a few sermons, and less than half-a- 
dozen rather thinly-attended public 
meetings, mainly in Massachusetts, 
whereat ominous whispers may have 
been heard, that, if things were to 
go on in this way mnch longer, the 
Union would, or should, be dissolved. 
This covert menace was emphatically 
relmked by Mr. Hobert C. I’Yinthrop, 
of Boston, speaking the sentiment of 
the great majority of leading WTiigs. 
“■ Our country, however bounded,” 
was declared by him entitled to his 
allegiaucG, and the object of his affec- 
tionSf Tlie great majority, even of 
the luuruuirers, went on with their 
iiidustry and their trade, their pur- 
suits and their aspirations, as though 

“ Th(' riGRToes tfiken from the Southern 
Stntcs HhoiiLd bo rotiirued to their owners, or 
paid for at their full value. If these slaves were 
couKidoreil as non -combatants, the3'- ought to bo 
restored : if as propert}’-, they ought to be paid 


nothing of special moment had hap- 
pened. 

Yet it did not escape the regard 
of keen observers that our country 
had placed herself, hy annexing 
Texas under the circmnstances, not 
merely in the light of a powerful ag- 
gressor on the rights of neighboring 
helplessness, but of a champion and 
propagandist of Slaveiy, as the fit, 
beneficent condition of the producers 
of tropical and semi-tropical staples 
throughout the world. The dispatch 
of Mr. Calhoun to France, with one 
or two others of like purport, aimed 
more directly at Englaiidj justified 
and commended our designs on 
Texas expressly and emphatically on 
this ground. England, he argued, 
was plotting the extinction of Slave- 
ry throughout the Western Hemis- 
phere. The United States must 
clutch Texas, or she would soon fall 
a prey to British intrigue arid British ■ 
infiuence— being induced thereby to 
emancipate her slaves; thus dealing 
a damaging, if not mortal, blow to 
Slavery thronghont the Hew World. 
To avert this blow, and to shield the 
social and indnstrial system wliicli it 
menaced, were the chief ends of An- 
nexation. 

How, it was not literally true that 
our country was thus T[n'eBente(l, for 
the first time, in the questionable at- 
titude of a champion of Sltn'eiy. In 
onr last treaty of p)eace witli Great 
Britain, our commissioners at (tlieiit, 
acting under special instiuictioiis from 
the State Depfudment/ had adroitly 
hound Great Britain to return to 

. for.”' This stipulation is, moreovsir, expressly 
included “in the conditions on wliieh pm uvo 
to in ^he proposed negotiations .” — Zetler 
of Imtruciions from Mr. Munroe, Secretary of 
State, .28tJi Jamar7j, iyi4. 
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Tis mch slaves aS had escaped fi’om 
OUT coast to her cruisers, during the 
progress of the war.’' And, under 
this treaty, after a tedious controver- 
sy, Great Britain — refusing, of course, 
to suiTGiidor persons -ivho , had fled 
from her enemies to her protection — 
•was compelled, in 1818, on the award 
of Alexander I. of Eussia to pay over 
to us no less than twelve hundred 
thousand dollars, to he divided among 
our hereffc slaveholders. Before this 
sum was received (1826-7), our Gov- 
ernment had made application to the 
British - for a mutual stijmlation, hy 
treaty, to return fugitives from labor. 
But, though Great Britain, through 
her colonies, •vuis then a slave-holding 
nation, slie peremptorily declined the 
proposed reciprocity. The first ap- 
plication for such- a nice arrange- 
ment was made hy Mr. Gallatin, onr 
Minister at London, under instruc- 
tions from Mr. Clay, as Secretary of 
State, dated June 19, 1826. On the 
6th of July, 1827, Mr. Gallatin com- 
municated to his Government the 
final aus\ccr of the British Minister, 
that ‘“it was utterly impossible for 
them to agree to tlie stipulation for 
the surrender of fugitive slaves;” and, 
when the Jipplication was renewed 
through our next Minister, Mr. 
James Bai hour, the British Minister 
concluslvel)' it^pliecl that “the law of 
Parliament gives freedom to. every 
slave who elTects his landing on Brit- 
ish gro'uud.” Ifet a Democratic 
IIouso of Eepresentatives, in 1828, 
(May 10), reyuested the President 

“ To on(?n a no^'otiutioii tho British 
Govoruuioiit, ill llie view to obtain an ar- 


I._AIi territory, places, and posses- 
sions whatever, tfikea from either party hy the 
other, dnrhUii; the war, or which niijy be taken 
after the sijming of this treaty, shall be restored 
without delay; and without causing any de- 


..rangement, "wliereby fugitive slaves, wlio 
have taken refuge in the (Janadiau iirovinees 
of that Government, may be snrrciKlercd 
by the functionaries thereof to their mas- 
ters, upon making satisfactory proof of their 
ownership of said slaves.” 

A Presidential Election wuas then 
imminent, and neither j)‘‘n‘tj willing 
to provoke the Jealousy of the Slave 
Bower: so this disgraceful resolve 
passed the House wnthont a divisiqu. 

In 1826, Joel.E. Poinsett, onr Min- 
ister to Mexico, acting iindor i^tstruc- 
tions from Mr. Clay, nego/rhated ’witii 
the Mexican Government a treaty for 
the mutual restoration of runaway 
slaves, hut the Mexican Senate refu- 
sed to ratify it. In 1831 (January 
3), the brig Comet, a regular slaver 
from the District of Columbia, on 
her voyage to Mew Orleans, with a 
cargo of 181: slaves, was lost off the 
I island of Abaeo. The slaves were 
saved, and carried into Mow Provi- 
dence, a British port, whose authori- 
ties immediately set them at liberty. 
And ill 1833 (February 4), the brig 
Encomium, from Charleston to Mew 
Orleans witli 4-3 slaves, rvas also 
wTeelced near Abaco, and the ,slaves, 
in like manner, carried into Mew 
Providence, and there -declared fr-ee. 
Ill February, 1833, the Enterprise, 
another slaver from the Federal Dis- 
trict, proceeding to Charleston Avitli 
78 slaves, wms driven iii di.-^tross into 
Bermuda, wlicro the slawss were im- 
mediately set at liberty. After l uig 
and earnest efforts on the part cf our 
Goveiannont, the British Calanot re- 
luctantly consented to pay for tlio car- 
goes of the Comet and Enconiiurn, 
ex]U’essly on the grounds that Slavery 

struetioQ or the carrying away of the artillery, 
or other public property ori'jmalhj cc/ptnml iu 
said forts or places, and which shall remain up- , 
. oh the.exchange of the ratifications of this trea- 
• iy, or anj slaves, or other private proporty.” 
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still existed in the Britisli West In- 
dies at tlie time tlieir slaves were lib- 
erated ; but refused to paj for those 
of the Enterprise, or any other slaver, 
who might be brought on British soil 
subsequently to the passage of her 
Emancipation act. Importunity and 
menace were alike exhausted by our 
diplomatists down to a recent period, 
but to no purpose. Great IBritain 
stubbornly refused either to unite 
with us in a reciprocal surrender of 
fugitive slaves to their masters, or in 
paying for such as, by their own ef- 
forts, or through the interposition of 
Providence, might emerge from Amer- 
ican bondage into British liberty. 

Our repeated in vasions of Florida, 
while a Spanish colony, our purchase 
of that colony from Spain, and our 
unjust, costly, and discreditable wars 
upon her Aboriginal tribes, were all 
prompted by a concern for the inter- 
ests and security of the slaveholders 
of southern Georgia and Alabama, 
whose chattels would persist in fol- 
lowing each other out of Christian 
bondage into savage freedom. Gen. 
Jackson, in 1816, wrote to Gen. 
Gaines with respect to a fort in 
Florida, then a Spanish possession: 

“If tlie fort harbors tlie negroes of our 
citizens, or of friendly Indians living within 
our territory, or bolds out inducements to 
the slaves of our citizens to desert from 
their owners’ service, it must be destro3^e(l. 
Notify the Governor of Pensacola of your 
advance into his tcnitory, and for the 
express purpose of destroying these lawless 
hauditti.” 

Gen. Graines, for some reason, did 
not execnt(3 this order; but a gun- 
boat, sent up the Apalachicola river 
by our Commodore Patterson, on the 
27th of July, attacked and destroyed 
the fort by firing red-bot shot, explo- 
ding its magazine. The result is thus 
snmmed up in the official report; 


“ Three hundi’ed negroes, men, women, and, 
children, and about twenty Indians, were in 
the fort; of these two hundred and seventy 
were killed, and the greater part of the rest 
mortally wounded.” 

Commodore Patterson, in his offi- 
cial letter to the Secretary of the 
ISTavy, expressly justifies the destruc- 
tion of this fort on the ground of 
its afiTording a harbor “ for runaway 
slaves and disaffected Indians add- 
ing, “ they have no longer a place to 
fly to, and will not be so liable to 
abscond.” 

The resistance interposed by Gen. 
Cass, onr Minister at Paris in 1840-" 
41, to the treaty negotiated between 
the Great Powers, conceding a mutu- 
al right to search on the slave-coast 
of Africa, with a view to the more 
effectual suppression of the Slave- 
Trade, though cloaked by a jealousy 
of British maritime preponderance, 
was really a bid for the favor of the 
Slave Power. The concession, by 
onr Government, of the right to 
search, since that Government has 
passed out of the hands of the devo- 
tees of Slavery, is suggestive. It 
was American Slavery, not Ameri- 
can commerce, that dreaded the vis- 
itation of our vessels on the western 
coast of central Africa by ITational 
cruisers, intent on the punishment of 
a crime which had already been pro- 
nounced j)iracy by tli« awakened 
conscience of Christendom. 

In fact, so long as more than one 
hundred members of Congress were 
chosen to represent, to advance’ and 
to guard, before all else, the interests 
of Slavery, and one hundred electo- 
ral votes were controlled, primarily, 
by that interest, it was morally impos- 
sible that our Government should not 
be warped into subserviency to our 
HationaT cancer. A ‘ peculiar instb 
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tntioii,’ creating and npliolding the 
title to a species of property valued 
at Four Thousand Millions of dollars, 
eould hardly fail to make itself re- 
spected and influential in every de- 
partment of the public service, and 
through every act of the Federal 
authorities calculated to affect its 
stability, its prosperity, or its power. 

But, up to this time, Slavery had 
sought and obtained the protection 
and championship of the Federal 
Government expressly as a domestic 
institution — -as an important interest 
of a certain portion of the American 


people. In the Annexation of Texas, 
and in the reasons officially adduced 
therefor, it challenged the regard of 
mankind and defied tlie consciences 
of our own citizens as a great FTa- 
tional interest, to the protection of 
which, at all hazards and under all 
circumstances, our Government was 
inflexibly committed, and with whose 
fortunes those of oim country were 
inextricably blended. For the first 
time, our Union stood before the 
nations, not merely as an upholder, 
but as a zealous, unscrupulous ptropa- 
gaudist of Human Slavery. 


XIII. 

THE MISSIOK OF SAMUEL HOAE. 


The Federal Constitution (Art. 
iv. § 2) provides that “ The citizens 
“ of each State shall he entitled to all 
‘Hhe privileges and immunities of 

citizens in the several States.” 

This is plainly condensed from the 
corresponding provision of the Arti- 
. cles of Confederation, adopted in 
1778, and thenceforth our bond of 
Union, until superseded in 1787-8 
by the Federal Constitution afore- 
said. That provision is as follows : 

“Art. 4 . The better to secure and per- 
petuate mutual friendship and intercourse 
a7non" the peox>le of the diiferent States in 
the ilnion, the free inhabitants of each 
State — paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives 
from jnstieo excepted — shall he entitled 
to all the privileges and iinnimiities of free 
citizens in the 'several States ; and thepeo- 
X>le ot‘ each State shall have free ingress and 
egress to and from any other State, , and 
shall eujov therein all the privileges of trade 
and commerce, subject to the same duties, 
nnpo.sitions, and restrictions, as the inhab- 
itants thereof respectively.” 


When this Article was under con- 
sideration, the delegates from South 
Carolina moved to amend by insert- 
ing the word “ white^^ between 
“ free ” and “ inhabitants which 
was emphatically negatived — only 
two States voting for it : so it was 
determined that States had, or might 
have, citizens who were not “ white,” 
and that these should be entitled to 
all tlie privileges of citizens in every 
other State. 

We have seen’ that Congress, in 
1821, resisted the attempt of Mis- 
souri to prohibit the immigration 
of free colored persons, deeming it a 
palpable violation of that require- 
ment of the Federal Constitution 
above quoted; and would not ad- 
mit that State into the Union until, 
hy a second compromise, she was re- 
quired to pledge herself that her 
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Legislature should pass no act “ by 
“ which any of the citizens of either 
“ of the States should be excluded 
<£ fj-om the enjoyment of the privi- 
“ leges and immunities to which they 
“ are entitled under the Constitution 
“ of the United States.” There was 
no question pending, no proscription 
or exclusion meditated, but that af- 
fecting colored persons only ; and 
Congress, by the above action, clear- 
ly affirmed their right, wheft citizens j 
of any State, to the privileges and 
immunities of citizens in all other 
States. 

The assumption that negroes are 
not, and cannot be, citizens, is abund- 
antly refuted by the action of several 
of the Slave States themselves. Till 
within a recent period, free negroes 
were not merely citizens, but electors, 
of those States— which all citizens 
are not, or need not be. John Bell, 
wlien first elected to Congress, in 
1827, runniifg out Felix Grundy, re- 
ceived the votes of several colored 
electors, and used, long after, to con- 
fess his obligation to them. 

^Desember 19th. 

•’ Tlie following is a p'S^ion of the act in ques- 
tion: 

“ II. And he it further enacted hy the authority 
aforesaid^ That it shall not bo lawful for aiij>' 
free negro, or person of color, to come into this 
State, on board any vessel, as a cook, steward, 
or mariner, or in any other employment on 
•board such vessel ; ancl, in case any vessel shall 
arrive in any port or harbor of this State, from 
any otlior State or foreign port, having’ on board 
aiiy free negro or ])crKou of color, employed on 
board such vessel .as a cook, steward, or mari- 
ner, nr in any other empluyment, it shall be the 
duty of the slioriff of the district in which such 
yiort or hai’bur is situated, uninediately on the 
arrival of such vossf.d, to appreliend such free 
negro or per.son of color, so arriving contrary to 
thi.s Act, and to confine him or her closely in 
jail, mi til such ve.ssel shall be hauled off from 
the wharf, and ready to proceed to sea. And 
that, when said vessel is ready to sail, the cap- 
tain of the said vessel shall be bound to carry 
away such free negro or person of color, and to 
pay the expenses of his or her detention. And; 


Uortb Carolina allowed Jist free 
negroes, wbo possessed the requisite 
qualifications in other respects, to 
vote, regardless of their color, down 
to about 1830. Their habit of vot- 
ing for tbe Federal or Whig candi- 
dates, and against the Democratic, 
was a subject of frequent and jocular 
remark — tbe Whigs insisting that 
the instincts of the negro impelled 
him nnifornily to associate, so far as 
practicable, with the more gentle- 
manly portion of the white race. 

In the year 1836,® the Legislature 
of South Carolina saw fit to pass an 
act, whereb}’’ any and every colored 
person found on board of any vessel 
entering one of her ports was to be 
forthwith seized hy her municipal 
officers, and lodged in jail ; there to 
remain until tlie vessel should be 
cleared for departure, "when said 
colored person or persons should be 
restored to said vessel, on payment 
of tbe cost and charges of arrest, de- 
tention, and subsistence.® • 

This act necessarily bore with 
great hardship on the colored sea- 

m every such case it shall be the duty of the 
sheriff aforesaid, immediately on the apprehen- 
sion of any free negro or person of color, to 
cause said captain to enter into a recognizance, 
with good and sufiieient security, in the sum of 
one thousand dollars, for sueii free negro or 
slave so brought into this State, that he will 
comply with the requisitions «f this act; "and 
that, on Ms neglect, or refusal, or disability to 
do the same, he shall bo compelled by the she- 
riff aforesaid to haul said vessel into the stream, 
one hundred yards distant from the shore, and 
remain until said vessel shall proeoed to sea. 
And if said vessel shall not be hauled off from 
the shore as aforesaid on the order of tlio sheriff 
aforesaid, the captain or commanding office rol' 
said vessel shal4 he indicted thexefoi’, and, on 
conviction, forfeit and pay one tliousand dollars, 
and suffer imprisonment not cxccodiiig .«ix 
months. 

. “III. And he it further ennded hy -gw authority 
aforesaid, That whenever any free negro or per- 
son of. eolor*shall bo apprehended or committed 
to jail, as having arrived in any vessel in the 
capacity of cook, steward, mariuor, or otherwise, 
contrary to this Act, it shaU. be the duty«of the 
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men, cooks, etc,, of Nortkem vessels 
trading to Charleston. Massachu- 
setts, therefore, at length resolved, 
throogh the action of her Legisla- 
ture, ‘‘ to test its constitutionality by 
instituting legal proceedings, -which 
should bring it nltimately to an ad- 
judication by the Supreme Court of 
the United States. To this end, 
Gov. Briggs appointed Hon. Sam- 
uel Hoar — one of her most emi- 
nent and venerable citizens, who had 
served her with honor in many im- 
portant trusts, mcluding a seat in 
Congress — ^to proceed to Charleston, 
and there institute the necessary j)ro- 
ceedings, in order to bring the mat- 
ter to judgment. Mr. Hoar accepted 
this new duty, and left home accord- 
ingly in November, 1844, for Charles- 
ton ; reaching that city on the 28th 
of that month. So utterly unsuspect- 
ing was he of giving offense, dr pro- 
voking violence, that his young 
daughter accompanied him. 

On the day of his arrival, Mr. 
Hoar addressed a letter to the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina,® announcing 

sheriff, during the confinement in jail of such 
free negro or person of color, to call upon some 
justice of the peace or quorum, to warn such 
free negro or person of color never to enter the 
said State after he shall have departed there- 
from; and such justice of the peace, or quorum, 
shall, at 'the time of warning such free negro, or 
person of color*, insert his or her name in a 
book, to be provided for that purpose bj the 
sheriff, and shall therein specify his or her ago, 
occupation, bight, and distinguishing marks; 
which book shall be good and sufficient evidence 
to such v,\arning; and said hook shall be a pub- 
lic record, and be subject and open to the exam- 
ination of all persons who may make application 
to the clerk of the court of general sessions, in 
whose ofiieo it shall be deposited. And such 
justice shall receive the sum of two dollars, pay- 
able by the captain of the vessel in. which said 
free negro or per.sou of color shall be introduc- 
oil into thjs State, for the services rendered in 
making said entry. And every free negro, or 
person of color, who shall not depsirt the State, 
in ease of the captain refusing or neglecting to 
carry him or her away, or, having departed, 
shall fgain enter into the Ihnits of this State, by 


the fact, and stating the purpose of 
his mission to be, ‘‘ tlie collecting 
and transmission of accurate informa- 
tion respecting the number and the 
names of citizens of Massachusetts, 
who have heretofore been, or may 
he, during the period of the engage- 
ment of the agent, imprisoned with- 
ont the allegation of any crime.” 
He further stated that he was au- 
thorized to bring and prosecute one 
or more suits in behalf of any citizen 
so imprisoned, for the purpose of 
having the legality of such imprison- 
ment tried and determined in the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

The next morning, Mr. Hoar cal]- 
ed on Mr. Eggleston, who had been 
appointed to the same agency before 
liim, and requested of him an intro- 
duction to the Mayor of Charleston, 
his object being to procure access to 
the records of orders or sentences, 
under which citizens of Massachu- 
setts, it was understood, had been 
imprisoned. Mr. Eggleston acceded 
to his request, hut said it would he 
best that Ad should first see the 


land or by water, after having been wgrued as 
aforesaid, shall be dealt with as the first section 
of this Act directs in regard to persons of color, 
who shall migrate, or be brought, into this 
State." 

It may be as well to add tliat tbe penalty of 
the first section referred to, is corporal punish- 
ment for the first offense : “ and if, after said 
sentence or punishment, such free negro or per- 
son of color shall still remain in the State longer 
than the time allowed, or, having left the State, 
shall thereafter return to the same, upon proof 
and conviction thereof before a court, to be con- 
stituted as hereinbefore directed, he or she shall 
ie appropriated and applied, one half thereof to the 
me of the State, and the other half to the use of tin 
informer" 

, ^Resolves of March 24, 1843, and March 16, 
1844. 

® Hon. James H. Hammond, since distinguish- 
ed as a H. S. Senator. 
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Mayor, and explain tlie matter in 
advance of tlie proposed introduction, 
Mr. Hoar assented, and Eggleston left 
Mr. H. waiting in his office, while he 
proceeded to confer with the Mayor. 
After a considerable absence, he re- 
turned, and stated that the Mayor 
was at Columbia, attending the ses- 
sion of the Legislature, and that the 
gentleman who temporarily discharg- 
ed the duties of the officer judged it 
best that all further proceedings 
should await his return. This was 
assented to, and Mi*. Hoar waited 
through the next three days accord- 
ingly. 

Meantime, Gov. Hammond had 
received Mr. Hoar’s letter, and com- 
municated it to the Legislature, by 
which it was received in high dudg- 
eon. That Legislature proceeded to 
pass, by a substantially unanimous 
vote, the following resolutions : 

1st, That tlie right to exclude 
from their territories seditious persom, or 
others whose iiresence may be dangerous to 
their peace, is essential to every independ- 
ent State. 

Resolved, 2d, That free and other per- 
sons of color are not citizens of the United 
States, ■within the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion, which confers upon the citizens of one 
State the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the several States. 

“ Resolved^ 3d, That the emissary sent hj 
the State of Massachusetts to the State of 
South Carolina, witli the avowed, purpose of 
interfering with her institutions, and dis- 
turlnng her peace, is to be regarded in the 
character he has assumed, and to be treated 
accordingly. 

“ Resolved, 4rth, That his Excellency the 
Governor he requested to expel from our 
territory the said agent, after due notice to 
depart; and that the Legislature Avill sus- 
tain the Executive authority in any meas- 
ure it may adojit for the purpose aforesaid.” 

Tbe Legislature proceeded di- 
rectly thereafter to pass an act for- 
bidding and punisliing sucli missions 
as tbat of Mr. Hoar, whereof tbe 
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more material provisions are as fol- 
lows : 

Beit enacted ly the Senate and Bouse 
of Representatives, now met and sitting in 
General Assembly and by authority of the 
same. That ari'y person or persons who shall 
on his, her, or their own behalf, or under 
any color, or in virtue of any commission 
or authority from any State in this Union, 
or of any foreign power, come within the 
limits of this State for the purpose or with 
the intent to disturb, counteract, or hinder 
the operation of such laws as have been or 
shall be made by the public authorities of 
this State, in relation to slaves or free per- 
sons of color, such person or persons shall 
he deemed guilty of a high misdemeanor, 
and shall be committed for trial to the com- 
mon jail of the district, by any one of the 
judges of the courts of law or equity, or the 
recorder of tlie city of Charleston, unless 
admitted to hail by the said judge or re- 
corder; and, upon due conviction thereof by 
any court of competent jurisdiction, shall 
be sentenced to banishment from the State, 
and to such fine and imprisonment as may 
he deemed fitting by the court which shall 
have tried such offense. 

“II. I'hat any person within tliis State 
who shall at any time accept any commis- 
sion or authority from any State, or 'puhlio 
authority of any State in this Union, or from 
any foreign power, in relation to slaves or 
free persons of color, and who shall commit 
any overt act with intent to disturb the 
peace or security 'of this State, or with in- 
tent to disturb, counteract, or hinder the 
operation of the laws or regulations of the 
public authorities of this State,- made or to 
be made, in relation to slaves or free per- 
sons of color, such person shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction 
thereof, before any competent court, shall 
be sentenced to pay, for the first offense, a 
fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, 
and to he imprisoned not exceeding one 
year ; for the second offense, he shall bo 
imprisoned for seven years, and 2 >ay a line 
not less than one thousand dollars, efr he 
banished from the State, as the court may 

[The act furthermore requires that the 
Governor for the time being shall require 
the aforesaid emissary or emissaries from 
another State, or from a foreign power, to 
depart from the limits of the State in forty- 
eight hours— such person or prsons, neg- 
lecting within the specified time, 

to be committed (unless admitted to bq-il), 
and to he - tried and punished as before 
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stated ; and provides that the Sheriff shall 
see that the sentence of hanishment be exe- 
cuted, and iraprison such offender if he re- 
turns, unless by unavoidable accident.] 

On Monday, December 2d, Mr. 
Hoar was, for the first time, apprised 
of the reception accorded at -Colum- 
hia to Ins mission, and of the com- 
motion it had raised. After disenss- 
ing the matter freely with those 
around liim, he wallved out for some 
distance, and, returning at dark to 
his hotel, he encountered three per- 
sons standing on the piazza. One 
of them stepped forward and asked, 
“ Is your name Hoar, Sir and, be- 
ing answered in the affirmative, 
announced himself as follows: “I 
am the Slierifi* of Charleston Dis- 
trict, and I have some business with 
you, Sir.” He then introduced his 
associates as the acting mayor and 
another alderman of the city. Mr. 
Hoar invited them to walk np into the 
parlor of the house. When seated, 
the sheriff inquired his business in 
Charleston ; and was answered that 
he had already communicated it to 
the Governor ; but be stated it afresh 
to the sheriff, who said : “ It is sus- 
pected ■ that you are an Abolitionist, 
and have come here to accomplish 
some of their measures.” After some 
hesitation, Mr. Hoar assured him 
that he was nb Abolitionist, but had 
been, fur many years, a member of 
the Colonization Society. The sher- 
iff intimating some suspicion that 
]\[r. Hoar ’ Avas not duly accredited, 
the hitter exhibited his commission 
from the Governor of Massachusetts, 
and gave permission to copy it, as 
also the resolves of the Legislature 
on Avhich it was founded. 

The Sheriff continued : “ It is con- 
sidered a great insult on South Caro- 


lina by Massachusetts to send an 
agent here on such business. The 
city is highly incensed. You are in, 
great danger, and you had better 
leave the city as soon as possible.” 
Mr. H. replied that be had been sent 
there hy the Governor of Massachu- 
setts on lawful business, and could 
not leave until he had at lea^ at- 
tempted to perform the duty im- 
posed on him. The sheriff then 
produced a letter purporting to he 
fi’om the Attorney-General of South 
Carolina, urging the avoidance of a 
resort to lynching^ as that would dis- 
grace the city, and adding that the 
person to prevent such a procedure 
was the sheriff. That functionary 
declared that he should endeavor to 
defend Mr. H., even at the hazard of 
his own life, but doubted his ability to 
do it ill vieAv of the prevailing excite- 
ment, and urged him, as a friend, to 
leave at the earliest moment. Mr. H. 
repeated his answer already ^ven, 
and thereupon his visitors left Iiim. 

The next morning, the sherifl' re- 
turned and repeated his representa- 
tions and entreaties of the evening. 
“ What do yon expect ?” he asked ; 
“ yon can never get a verdict ; and, 
if you should, the marshal would 
need all the troops of the United 
States to enforce the judgment.” 

I Mr. Hoar remarked that enforcing the 
judgment was no part of his business, 
and they thereupon separated. 

During the day, several gentle- 
men called, making representations 
Buhstantially like the sheriff’s, and 
setting forth the various plans sug- 
gested for ridding the city of his 
presence. He could only reply that 
he should not voluntarily leave until 
he had fulfilled the duty he had un- 
dertaken. 
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In tlie evening, *'a gentleman to 
wliom Mr. Hoar had a letter of in- 
troduction called, and said the sher- 
iff had offered, in ease he would 
leave, to agree on a case to be snh- 
mitted to the U. S. Circuit Court, 
and thence carried to the Supreme 
Court for final decision. To this, 
Mr. Hoar readily assented, observing 
that such an agreement would very 
much expedite his departure. He 
had prepared himself^ in Boston, 
with the names of a number of 
colored seamen who had been taken 
out of Massachusetts vessels in 
Charleston, and there imprisoned 
under the law in cpiestion, and he 
felt authorized by his commission to 
commence a suit in the name of 
either of t wo . of them. It was agreed 
that a meeting should he held at 
the sheritf’s office next morning at 
Uine o’clock, for the purpose of per- 
fecting this arrangement. At that 
hour, Mr. II. duly aj)peared at the 
sheriff’s office, hut found there 
neither the sheriff nor any other of 
the gentlemen who were to meet 
him. Being informed by one of the 
clerks that the sheriff had just 
stepped out on business, and would 
probably soon return, he waited half 
or three-quarters of an hour to np 
pm’pose, and was about to leave, 
when tlie clerk said that, if he wouldL 
name a, future hour when he would 
be tliere, he wmuld inform the sheriff, 
so that he might meet him. He 
named txvelve o’clock, and, return- 
ing at that time, found the sheriff. 
That personage now admitted that 
the gentlema)! wlio had conferred 
with Mr. II. the evening previous 
had correctly represented Ms pro- 
posal ; hut said, that, on further re- 
flection and consultation, he must 


retract the offer; as what he had 
proposed might thwart the purposes 
of the State ; that he had not been 
long in office, and did not know that 
there was any case which would 
properly present the question in 
controversy. At all events, he could 
not abide by his agreement. He 
added that he had information from 
Gov. Hammond which removed all 
personal objection, hut reiterated 
Ms former remarks about the insult 
by Massachusetts to South Carolina,, 
and her determination to he rid of 
Mr. Hoar hy some means. 

On leaving the sherifi‘’s office, Mr. 
Hoar was proceeding to make a call, 
when he was stopped hy a middle- 
aged, decently-dressed man, who 
presented a cane or club, asking, Is 
your name Hoar 1” “Yes,” w^as the 
answmr. He then said, “You had 
better he traveling, and the sooner, 
the better for you, I can tell you ; if 
you stay here until to-morrow inorn- 
ing, yon wfill feel something you will 
not like, I am thinking.” Mr. Hoar 
walked on, passing a number of 
young men , assembled on the street- 
corner, wffio offered him no molesta- 
tion. In the evening, a Dr. Whit- 
redge, to whom Mr. Hoar had 
brought a letter from Boston, called 
upon him and urged him to leave 
the city at the earliesffmoment. Dr. 
W. had been around the city, had 
just come from the Council, and re- 
garded the danger to Mr. H. as not 
only great, hut imminent. But a 
word was needed to bring on the 
meditated attack. Yet he thought 
Mr. Hoar, should he start at once, 
might get safely out of the city. He 
urged Mm to procure a Cifrriage, and 
go to his (W-’s) plantation, about 
twenty miles distant, where he would 
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be bospitably treated. Mr. Hoar 
thanked liiiii, but concluded that be 
could not accept bis offer, but must 
remain, and abide tbe consequences. 

Tbe following nigbt passed with- 
out any disturbance. The next day 
at noon, three leading citizens of 
Charleston, two of them eminent 
lawyers, and the third a president of 
one of the city banks, called on Mr. 
H. fc® the first time, and gave their 
names, saying they had come to see 
if they could not induce him to leave 
the city. After the usual appeals on 
the one side and rephes on the other 
had consumed half an hour, the bank 
president gave Mr, H, notice tliat a 
number of gentlemen would call on 
liirp. at two o’clock and conduct liiin 
to the boat. Mr, H. responded that 
he would he found there ; that he did 
not propose to fight a whole city, and 
was too old to mil, so- that they could 
do with him as they thought proper. 
He added that he had a daughter 
with him ; on vihich the bank presi- 
dent observed, “ It is that which cre- 
ates [or created] onr embarrassment.” 
They left him about one o’clock. 

Mr. H. and his daughter now pre- 
pared for their departure, and waited 
from two till three o’clock, but no 
one came. He afterward learned 
that an accident had prevented the 
arrival of the "Eoat at the usual hour, j 
The next day at noon, Br. 'Whitredge 
called and informed Mr. H. that the 
keeper of the hotel had requested 
the city govcrmnent to take measures 
to remove Mr. H. from his house, in 
order to pre.^erve it Irom the impend- 
ing daiigef. He had never intimated 
such a request to Mr. Hoar, nor any- 
thing approaching it. But^he fact 
that his liost wished to get rid of him, 
and that he could find no other lodg- 


ing without exposing whoever shel- 
tered him to annoyance, if not peril, 
created a fresh embarrassment. At 
this moment, a waiter informed Mr. 
Hoar that some gentlemen wished to 
see him in the hall. He descended, 
and found there the hank-president 
and his a.ssociate3 siiiToiiiided by a 
considerable bevy, with an assem- 
blage about the door, on the piiazza, 
and ill the street, where a nninher of 
carriages were in waiting. The presi- 
dent announced that they were there 
to conduct him to the boat. Mr. 
Hoar now stated that there was a re- 
port ill circulation that he had con- 
sented to leave the city, which was 
not true. If he left, it would be not 
because he woidd, but because he 
must. The bank-president remarked 
tliat there was a misunderstanding ; 
that he had understood that Mr. 
Hoar had consented to leave for 
tlie sake of preserving [or restoring! 
the peace of the city ; but that, if in, 
refused, they had no power to order 
him away ; all they could do was to 
warn him of the consequences of re- 
maining. Mr. II. repeated his lan- 
guage at the preceding interview, 
which the president did not deny to 
be accurate, but said that he had 
understood Mr. H. as consenting to 
leave. 

Hereupon, several of the party uni- 
ted in urging his departure at once, 
saying it was impossible that he 
should remain, and that the purpose 
of his mission could not be effected. 
Among these, were two to whom 
he had been sjiecially commended. 
Finding that he had but the choice 
between walking to the carriage and 
being dragged to it, Mr. Hoar paid 
his hill at the hotel, called down his 
daughter from her room, and eii- 
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tered witb. ber tbe carriage pointed 
out to bim, and one of tbe crowd or- 
dered tbe coacbman to drive on. He 
was tbus taken to tbe boat, wbicb 
was very soon bearing bim on bis 
bomeward way. Mr. Hoar, in closing 
tbe official report of bis visit to and 
expulsion from Sontb Carolina, asked 
tbe following portentous questions : 

“ Has tbe Oonstitution of the TJaited States 
tbe least practical validity or binding force 
in South Carolina, except where she thinks 
its operation favorable to her? She prohib- 
its the trial of an action in the tribunals 
established under the Constitution for deter- 
mining such oases, in whicb a citizen of 
Massachusetts complains that a citizen of ! 
South Carolina had done him an injury; I 
saying that she has herself already tried j 
that cause, and decided against the plain- i 
tiff; She prohibits, not only by her mobs, 
but by her Legislature, the residence of a 
free ■vvliite citizen of Massachusetts within 
tlie limits of South Carolina, whenever she 
thinks Ills presence there inconsistent with 
her policy. Are the other States of the 
Union, to he regarded as the conquered 
provirvces of South Carolina?” 

Sucb was tbemannerin wbicb South 
Oaroliiia, witb tbe bearty approval of 
ber slavebolding sisters, received 
and repelled tbe attempt of Mas- 
sachusetts to determine and enforce 


tbe rights, while protecting the lib- 
erties, of her free citizens, as guaran- 
teed by tbe Constitution of tbe United 
States. Massachusetts proposed no 
appeal to ber own courts, no reliance 
on ber own views of constitutional 
right and duty, but an arbitratibh 
before, and a judgment by, tbe tri- 
bunals of tbe IJnion, specially cloth- 
ed by our Federal pact witb juris- 
diction over “all cases in law and 
equity arising under this Constitu- 
tion.” Here was tbe precise case 
meditated — a complaint by one State 
that tbe rights and liberties of her 
citizens were subverted by tbe legis- 
lation of a sisteT State ; here was tbe 
tribunal created by the Constitution 
for tbe trial of sucb issues. South 
Carolina rejDudiated its jurisdiction, 
as she bad previously, witb regard to 
tbe Tariff, repudiated tl:ie authority 
of Congress, or any other that should 
contravene ber own sovereign will. 
When we are told tliat tbe Hortb 
failed, some years later, to evince suf- 
ficient alacrity in slave-catebing, let 
these facts be freshly remembered. 


xiy. 

THE WILMOT PKOYISO. 


M.r. Polk succeeded Mr. Tyler as 
President of tbe United States, 
March 4, 1845. Ho change in tbe 
policy of the former with regard to 
Annexation was made, or, witb rea- 
son, expected. Tbe agent so hastily 
dispatclied to Texas by Mr. Tyler to 
speed tbe consummation of tbe de- 
creed union, was not, of course, 
recalled. Tbe new President was ^ 


doubtless gratified to find his pre- 
destined work, in wbicb be had ex- 
pected to encounter some impedi- 
ments at the hands of Hortbern 
members of his own party, so iieaidy 
completed to his band. On the IStli 
of June, joint resolutions, giving 
their fipal consent to Annexation, 
passed both Houses of tbe Congress 
of Texas by a unanimous vofe ; and 
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tliis action was ratified "by a Conven- 
tion of the People of Texas on tlie 
ensuing Itfi. of July. 

The XXIXtli Congress met at 
iWasfiington December 1, 1845, with 
a strong Democratic majority in 
either branch. John W. Davis, of 
Indiana, was chosen Speaker of the 
House by 120 votes to 72 for Samuel 
P. Vinton (Whig), of Ohio, and 18 
scattering. On the 16th, a joint re- 
solve, reported on the 10th from the 
Committee on Territories by Mr. 
Douglas, of Illinois, formally ad- 
mitting Texas as a State into our 
Union, was carried by the decisive 
vote of 141 to 56. The Senate con- 
curred, on the 22d, by 31 Yeas to 13 
Hays. 

Thus far, the confident predictions 
of War with Mexico, as a necessary 
consequence of our annexing Texas, 
had not been realized. Technically 
and legally, we might, perhaps, be 
said to have been at war ever since 
we had determined on Annexation ; 
practically and in fact, we were not. 
Ho belligerent action on the part of 
Mexico directly followed the decisive 
step, or its official promulgation. 
Our commerce and our flag were 
still welcomed in tlie Mexican ports. 
The disposable portion of our little 
army, sonic 1,500 strong, under Gen. 
Zachary Tayhir, commander of the 
Southwestern department, in obe- 
dience to orders from Washington, 
embarked (July, 1845) at Hew Or- 


leans, and landed, early in August, 
at Corpus Christi, on Aransas Bay, 
near the mouth of the Hueces, which 
was the extreme western limit of 
Texan occupation.’ The correspond- 
ence between the Secretary of War 
(Gov. Marcy) and Gen. Taylor, 
which preceded and inspired this 
movement, clearly indicates that Mr. 
PoEs and his Cabinet desired Gen. 
Taylor to debark at, occupy, and 
hold, the east bank of the Pio 
Grande, though they shrank from 
the responsibility of giving an order 
to that effect, hoping that Gen. Tay- 
lor would take a hint, as Gen. Jackson 
was accustomed to do in his Plorida 
operations, and do what was desired 
in such manner as 'would enable the 
Government to disavow him, and 
evade the responsibility of his course. 
Gen. Tayloi', however, demanded ex- 
plicit instructions, and, being there- 
ujiion directed to take j^osition so as 
to be prepared to defend the soil of 
our new acquisition “to the extent 
that it had been occupied by the peo- 
ple of Texas,” he stopped at the 
Hueces, as aforesaid. Here, though 
no hostilities were olfered or threat- 
ened, 2,500 more troops were sent 
him in Hovember. Official hints 
and innuendoes that he was expected 
to advance to the Pio Grande con- 
tinued to reach him, but he disre- 
garded them ; and at lengtli, about 
the 1st of March, he received positive 
orders from the President to ad- 


MIou. (’lijiiifs J. Iijgor.soll, a leading Demo- 
ci'fdic ruprfsentatii'e in Congress from Pennsyl- 
vania, and a zealous Annexationist, in a speech 
in the lloiisc, January 3, 1845, said: 

“ Tho territorial limits are nnirked in the con- 
figuration of yds (lontinent by an Almighty hand. 
The Platte, the Arkansas, the Bed, and fee 
Mississippi Pavers * ss * these 'are natur- 
ally our waters, with their estuaries in the Bay 
of Mcsico. The stupendous deserts between 


the Nueces and the Bravo rivers, are the natural 
boundaries between the Anglo-Saxon and the 
Mauritanian races. Tliere ends the valley of 
the West. There Mexico begins. We 

ought to stop there, because interniinalile con- 
flicts must ensue, either on our going South or 
their coming North of that gigantic boundary. 
While peace is cherished, that boundary will be 
kept sacred. Not till the spirit nf conquest 
rages, will the people on either side molest or 
mix with each other.” 
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Yance. He accordingly put Ids col- 
umn in motion on the 8th of that 
month, crossing the arid waste, over 
one hundred miles wide, that stretch- 
es south-westward nearly to the Hio 
Grande, and reached the hank of that 
river, opposite Matamoras, on the 
28th, Here ' he erected Fort Brown, 
commanding Matamoras — ^the Mexi- 
cans, under Ampudia, being at the 
same time engaged in throwing up 
batteries on their side. These being 
completed, Ampudia (April 12th) ad- 
dressed Gen. Taylor, requiring him 
to return to the Hueces forthwith, 
there to remain “ while our Govern- 
ments are regulating the pending 
question relative to Texas with a 
warning that his refusal would be 
regarded by Mexico as a declaration 
of war, Gen. Taylor courteously re- 
plied that he was acting under instruc- 
tions that were incompatible with the 
Mexican’s requirement. Ampndia 
was soon after superseded by Arista, 
who, early in May, crossed the Rio 
Grande at the head of 6,000 men, 
and, on the 8th, attacked Gen. Tay- 
lor’s 2,300 at Palo Alto, and was 
badly defeated. Retreating to a 
strong position at Besaca de la Pal- 
ma, a few miles distant, he was there 
attacked next day by Gen. Taylor, 
who routed his forces, after a sharp 
conflict, and drove them in disorder 
across the river. The Mexican loss 
ill these two afiairs was 1,000 men, 
with eight guns, and a large amount 
of baggage. The undisturbed posses- 
sion of the entire left bank of the 


Rio Grande was among the “ spoils 
of victory.” 

President Polk (May 11th) commu- 
nicated some of these facts to Con- 
gress in a Special Message, where- 
in he averred that the Mexicans 
had “ at last invaded out territoTy^ 
and shed the hlood of our fellow-oiti- 
zens on our own solid Congress, 
two days afterward, responded, by 
the passage of an act, calling out 
50,000 volunteers, and appropriating 
$10,000,000 for the prosecution 
of the struggle thus begun, with a 
preamble, running, 

“ Whereas, ly the act of the 'Repuilio of 
Mexico^ a state of War exists between that 
Government and the United States, Be it 
enactedf etc. 

Only 14 votes in the House, and 
2 in the Senate were cast against this 
hill, though several members (among 
them Mr. Calhoun) refused to vote 
on it at all; and a motion in the 
House to strike out the preamble 
was sustained by nearly every mem- 
ber elected as a Whig. 

Congress remained in session till 
the 10th of August; before which 
time, it • had become evident that 
Mexico, distracted and enfeebled by 
so many revolutions, could make no 
effective resistance to the progress 
of our arms. President Polk, not 
without reason, believed that a treaty 
of peace might be negotiated with 
her rickety government, whereby, on 
the payment of a sum of money on 
j our part, not only the boundary of 
the Rio Grande, but a very consider- 


^Tha following is extracted from a letter 
vnitteu by one of our officers, soon after Gen. 
Taylor’s arrival on the Rio Grande, and before 
the outbreak of actual hostilities : 

“ Oasip opposite Matamoras, April 19, 1846. 
“ Our situation here is an ed;raordmary one. 
Right in the enemy’s country, actually occupy- 
ing their corn and cotton fields, the people of 


the soil leaving their homes, and we, with a 
small handful of men, mareliing with colors fly- 
ing, and drums beating, right under the very 
g un a of one of their principal cities, displaying 
the star-spangled banner, as if iS deflance, un- 
der their 'very nose, and they, with an army 
twice our sizej at least, sit quietly down, and 
mafcenottbe least resistance, not the first effort to 
drive the invaders off. There is no parnMel to it.” 
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able acquisition of Mtlierto Mesdcan j 
territory beyond that river, miglit be 
secured. He accordingly (August 8) 
sent a Special Message to Congress, 
asking that a considerable sum be 
placed at liis disposal for these pur- 
poses. A bill was immediately re- 
ported and considered in Committee 
.of the Whole, malving appropriations 
of $30,000 for expenses of negotia- 
tions, and $2,000,000, to be used at 
the discretion of the President, in 
making such a treaty. This bill 
seemed on the -point of passing 
tlirough all its stages without serious 
opposition. 

But what should be the Social or 
Labor system of the territories about 
to be acquired ? Tliis question could 
1)6 no longer postponed nor evaded. 
Hitherto, Slavery had entered upon 
eacli succeeding struggle for a new 
territory with the great advantage of 
prior -jjossession. Yirginia, which 
cliiiiued the ownership of most of the 
territory North-west of the Ohio, 
and between that river and tlie Mis- 
sirisipjn, was a Slave State, and her 
outlying territories, it might lairly be 
argued, inlierited her domestic insti- 
tutions ; Alabama and Mississippi 
were, in like manner, constructively 
Blaveliolding at tlie outset, by virtue 
of the laws of North Carolina and 
Georgia, front wliich States they 
were <3ut off. Louisiana (including 
Missouri) liad come to us slavehold- 
hig from Prance; so had Florida 
frtsin Spain; while Texas had been 
eoionized and revolutionized mainly 
by SauLlierners, wJioijuprinted on her 
their darling “■ Institution” before we 
had any voice in the matter. In the 
ea.ie of (jaeh, it had been plausibly 
and s’.u'cessfully contended that their 
Slavery was no concern of ours — 


that it was established and legalized 
before we were empowered to speak 
in the matter, and must be U23held 
until tliose more immediately inter- 
ested should see fit to abolish it. 
This consideration had prevailed 
even in the recent instance of Texas, 
where all partition had been refused, 
all real compromise scouted, on the 
assumption that Slavery was already 
in possession, and did not care to di- 
vide what was wholly its own. 

The case was now decidedly alter- 
ed. Mexico had utterly abolished 
Slavery some twenty years before; 
and every acre that she should cede 
to us beyond the Kio Grande would 
come to us free soil. Should it so 
remain, or be surrendered to the 
domination and uses of Slavery ? It 
was well known that Mr, Calhoun 
had elaborated a new dogma adapt- 
ed to the exigency, whereby the F'ed- 
eral Constitution was held to carry 
Slavery into every rood of Federal 
territory whence it was not excluded 
by positive law. In other words, 
every citizen of any State had a con- 
stitutional right to migrate into any 
territory of the Union, carrying with 
him whatever the law of his own 
State recognized as property ; and 
this must, therefore, he guarded and 
defended as his property by the .Fed- 
eral authorities of an4 within said ter- 
ritory, Should this view not he pre- 
cluded by some decided protest, some 
positive action, it was morally cer- 
tain that President Polk, with every 
successor of like faith, would adopt 
it, and that the vast and, as yet, 
nearly unpeopled regions about to 
he acquired from Mexico would thus 
be added to the already spacious do- 
minions of the Slave Power. 

There was a hasty consultation, in 
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default of time or opportunity for 
one more deliberate, among those 
Democratic members from Free 
States who felt that the extreme 
limit of justifiable or tolerable con- 
cession to Slavery bad already been 
readied; wberein Messrs. Hamlin, 
of Maine, George Eathbun, Martin 
Grover and Preston King, of Kew 
Tork, David Wilmot, of Pennsylva- 
nia, Jacob Brinckerboff and James 
J, Faran, of Ohio, McClelland, of 
Micbigan, and others, took part ; as 
the result of which, Mr. Wilmot 
moved to add to the first section 
of the bin the following : 

^^Promded, That, as an express and funda- 
mental condition to the acquisition of any 
territory from the Republic of Mexico by the 
United States, by virtue of any treaty that 
may be negotiated between them, and to 
the use by the Executive of the moneys 
herein appropriated, neitlier Slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude shall ever exist in any 
part of said territory, except for crime, 
whereof the party shall first he duly con- 
victed.” 

Tliis Proviso was adopted in Com- 
mittee by 80 Ays to 64 hToes — only 
three members (Democrats), it was 
said, from, the Free States, passing 
through the tellers in resjionse to the 
call for the Koes. The bill was 
tliereupoii reported to the House ; 
and Mr. Eatlihun, of Hew York, 
moved tlia Previous Question on its 
eugi’v )S; 0 !K'nt (so as to preclude a mo- 
lo strike out tins Proviso). This 
vai.-', luc't by Mr. Tibbatts, of Ken- 
tucky, with a motion that the bill cfo lie 
on the hihle — in other words, that the 
original lueasure, hnt a moment since 
deemed so vital, he voted down, in 
order te ]s.ill the Proviso. This was 
defeali'd on a call of the Yeas and 
Hays — all the members fi*om Slave 
States but Messrs. William P. Thom- 


asson and Henry Grider (Whigs), of 
Kentucky, voting to lay on the table, 
with Messrs. John Pettit, of Indiana, 
and Stephen A. Douglas, John A. 
McClernand (Democrats), of Illinois, 
and Kobert C. Schenck (Whig), of 
Ohio, making Y9 ; while the Yeas 
(comprising all the Whigs but one, 
and nearly all the Democrats from 
Free States, with the two Kentucky 
Whigs aforesaid), were 93. The bill 
was thereupon ordered to be engross- 
ed for a third reading hy 85 Yeas to 
80 Hays, passed, and sent to the 
Senate, then in the last hours of the 
session. On its being taken np, Mr. 
Dixon H. Lewis, of Alabama (a close 
adherent of Mr. Calhoun), moved 
that the Proviso aforesaid be strick- 
en out; whereupon Mr. John Davis 
(Whig), of Massachusetts, rose to de- 
bate, and persisted in speaking, as 
thongh against time, until noon, 
which had been concurrently fixed 
as the hour of adjournment ; so the 
session terminated, and, the bill and 
proviso failed together. It is prob- 
able that President Polk would have 
vetoed the bill, because of the Proviso, 
had they then passed. 

Mr. Davis diecD not many years 
afterward, and no explanation of his 
course in this instance was ever given 
to the public. He may have desired 
only to defeat some (fbnoxious meas- 
ure which would have come up and 
which would probably have passed if 
this -bill had been promptly disposed 
of. It is certain that Gen. Cass, then 
a Senator, complained, on Ms lioine- 
ward journey, of Mr. Davis having 
defeated a measure which should liave 
been passed, so as to pre(dude all fur- 
ther controversy with ifigard to the 
Extension of Slavery. 


® At Worcester, Mass., April 19th, 1854:. 
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More than a year thereafter, with a 
Baltimore Convention and a Presiden- 
tial election in immediate prospect, 
C-en. Cass was interrogated by Mr. 
A.- O. P. Eicholson, of Tennessee, 
with regard to his opinion of the 
Wilmot Proviso. In his reply, ^ Gen. 
C. says ; 

“ Tlie Wilmot Proviso has been before the 
country for some time. It has been repeat- 
edly discussed in Congress and by the public 
press. 1 am strongly impressed with the 
oj)inioii tiiat a great change has been going 
on in die public mind upon this subject, in 
my oini as well as others, and that doubts are 
resolving themselves into convictions, that 
the jirinoiplo it involves should be kept out 
of tiio National Legislature, and left to the 
poojde of the confederacy in their respective 
local governments,” 

This letter is notable as the first 
clear einiiiciation of the doctrine 
termed Popular (otlierwise sqnatter) 
Sovereignty — that is, of the lack of 
legitimate power in the Federal 
Governraent to exclude Slavery from 
its territories. Gen. Cass’s position 
was thoroughly canvassed, six months 
after it was taken, in a letter ® from 
..Martin Tan Bufen to hT. J. Water- 
]:>\iry and other Free Soil Democrats 
of liis State, wherein ho said : 

“The power, the existence of which is at 
this lato day denied, is, in my opinion, fully 
grann'd to Congress by the Constitution, 
ll.s language, tiie ciivumstances under which 
it Will adopted, the recorded explanations 
wliicli accompanied its formation- — the con- 
struction it iiiis deceived from our highest 
jticiicial trilmnuhs, and the very solemn and 
rei»eaied I'oliiirmations it has derived from 
the nica'-iures oftlio (ioveriunent — leave not 
the slnidow of a doubt in my mind in re- 
gard to the authority of (hngress to exer- 
cise the power in (juesUou. This is not a 
ju-w opinion on niy])arl, nor the first oe- 
casicn oit wliicJi it, has been avowed. While 
the candidate of my friends for the Presi- 
dency, J diatiuctly uTifiounced my opinion 
ia ho or of the power of Congress to abolish 
HhiVery in the Distriet of Columbia, al- 
though [ was, for reasons -which were then, 


and are stiU, satisfactory to my mind, very 
decidedly opposed to its exercise there. 
The question of power is certainly as clear 
in respect to the Territories as it is in re- 
gard to the District ; and, as to the Terri- 
tories, my opinion was also made kno^vn in 
a still more solemn form, by giving the 
Executive approval required by the Consti- 
tution to the bill for the organization of 
the Territorial Government of Iowa, which 
prohibited the introduction of Slavery into 
that Territory.” 

The XXXth Congress assembled 
December 6th, 1847, when Eobert 
0. Wintbrop (Whig), of Massachu- 
setts, was chosen Sjjeaker of the 
House by a majority of one ; and, on 
the 28tli of February ensuing, Mr. 
Harvey Putnam, of Hew York, hav- 
ing moved an independent resolve 
embodying the substance of the Wil-, 
mot Proviso, Mr, Eichard Byodhead, 
of Pennsylvania, moved that the 
same do lie on the table, which pre- 
vailed-— Yeas 105, Hays 93 — ^twenty- 
five Democrats and one ‘ Hative’ (L. 
C. Levin) from the Free States 
voting with the entire South to lay 
on the table ; all the Whigs and a 
large majority of the Democrats 
from Free States against it. 

Peace with Mexico having been 
made,** a bill providing a Territorial 
Government for Oregon being be- 
fore Congress at this session, and 
referred in the Senate to a Select 
Committee, Mr. John M. Clayton, 
of Delaware, from that Committee, 
reported it with amendments estab- 
lishing Territorial Governments also 
for Hew Mexico and California. An 
original feature of this hill was a 
proposition embodied therein that all 
questions concerning Slavery in those 
Territories he referred directly to 
the arbitration of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. This measure 


^ isuu'd Washington, December 24, 1847. 6% the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo, Feb- 

^ Dated- hindenwald, Juno 20, 1848. ruary, 1828. 
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passed the Senate by the strong vote 
of 33 Teas to 23 Kays— all from 
Free States — but, on its reaching the 
House, Mr. Alex. H. Stephens, of 
Georgia, moved that it do lie on the 
tahle^ which prevailed; Teas 113 
(30 of them Democrats from Free 
States ; 8 "Whigs from Slave States ; 
and Y4r Whigs from Free States); 
Kays 97 ; (31 Democrats from Free 
States, with all the Democrats, and 
all but 8, as aforesaid, of the Whigs, 
from Slave States). As the Court 
was then constituted, there was little 
room for doubt that its award would 
have been favorable to Slavery Ex- 
tension ; hence this vote. Mr. Clay- 
ton’s Compromise, thus defeated, was 
never revived. 

The Democratic Kational Conven- 
tion for 1848 assembled at Baltimore 
on the 23d of May. Gen. Lewis 
Cass, of Michigan, received 125 
votes for President on the first bal- 
lot, to 55 for James Buchanan, 53 
for Levi Woodbury, 9 for John* C. 
Crdhoiiii, 6 for Gen. Worth, and 3 
’for Geo, M. Dallas. On the fourth 
ballot, Gen. Cass had 179 to 75 for 
all others, and was declared nomi- 
nated. Gen. William O. Butler, 
of Kentucky, received 114 votes for 
Yice-President on the first ballot, 
and was unanimously nominated on 
the third. Two delegations from 
Hew York presenting themselves to 
this Convention — ^that of the Free 
Soilers, Eadicals, or “ Barnburners,” 
whose leader was Samuel Young, 
and that of the Conservatives or 
“ Hunkers,” whose chief was Daniel 
S. Dickinson — ^the Convention at- 
tempted to split the difference by 
admitting both, and giving each 


half the vote to wliich the State was 
entitled. This the “ Barnburners” 
rejected, leaving the Convention and 
refusing to be bound by its con- 
clusions. The great body of them 
heartily united in the Free Soil 
movement, which culminated in a 
national Convention at Buffalo,^ 
whereby Martin Takt Bueen was 
nominated for President, with 
Charles Francis Adams, of Mas- 
sachusetts, for Yiee-President. 

The regular Democratic or Cass 
and Butler Convention reiterated 
most of the resolves of its two ^n-ede- 
cessors, adding two or three in com- 
mendation of the War with Mexico; 
warmly congratulated France on her 
recent return to a republican form 
of government, and ambiguously in- 
dorsed the new Popular Sovereignty 
discovery as follows : 

Resolved^ That in the recent develop- 
ment of this grand political truth, of the 
sovereignty of the people and idieir capacity 
for self-government, which is prostrating 
thrones and erecting republics on the ruins 
of despotism in. the Old World, we feel 
that a high and sacred duty is devolved,* 
with increased responsibility, upon the 
Democratic party of this country, as the 
party of the People, to sustain and advance 
among us Constitutional Liberty, Equality 
and Fraternity, by continuing to resist ail 
monopolies and exclusive legislation for the 
benefit of the few at the expense of the 
many, and by a vigilant and consisteiit ad- 
herence to those principles and compro- 
mises of the Oonstitution*'*w]uch are broad 
enough and strong enough to embrace and 
uphold the Union as it was, as it is, and the 
Dnion as it shall be, in the full expansion 
of the energies and capacity of this great and 
progressive people.” 

At this Convention, tlie Calliomi 
or extreme Southern dog’rn.a of the 
constitutional right of each slave- 
holder to remove with liis slaves 
into any Federal TerritoiY, and hold 
them there in defiance of Congress 


■'August 9, 1848. 
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or any local authority, 'was submit- 
ted by Mr. "William L. Yancey, of' 
Alabama, in the following guise : 

Resohed^ That the doctrine of non- 
interference \vitli the rights of property of 
any portion of the people of this confed- 
eracy, be it in the States or Territories 
thereof, by any other than the parties in- 
terested in them, is tlje true Eepnblican 
doctrine recognized by this body.” 

The party was not yet ready for 
Bucli strong meat, and this resolve 
was rejected : ISTays 210 ; Yeas 36 — 
South Carolina 9; Alabama 9; 
Georgia 9 ; Arkansas 3 ] Florida 3 ; 
"Maryland 1 ; Kentucky 1 ; Tennes- 
see 1. 

The "^Vhig National Convention 
assembled in Philadelpliia, June Tth. 
Gen. Zachaey Tayloe, of Louis- 
iana, had on the first ballot 111 
votes for I^resident to 97 for Henry 
Clay, 43 for General Scott, 22 for 
Mr, W ebsteu’, and 6 scattering. On 
tbe fonrtli ballot (next day), Gen. 
Taylor bad 171 to 107 for all others, 
and was declared nominated. Mil- 
^LAEi) Fill'xUokk, of Kew York, had 
115 vot(?s for Vice-President, on the 
first ballot, to 109 for Abbott Law- 
rence, of Massachusetts, and 50 scat- 
tering, On the second ballot, Mr. 
Fillmore liad 173, and was nomi- 
nated. Mo resolves affirming dis- i 
tinctive principles were passed; re- 
peated efforts to interpose one 
aliirmirig tlio principle of the Wil- 
inot Pi-(>viso lacing met by success- 
ful motions to lay on the table. 

I’Jie .i’^idihlu (H- Free Soil Conven- 
tion w!!S as frank and explicit in its 
declaration of jn’inciples as its more j 
powerful vkals liad been ambiguous j 
or The following* are its | 

more matC'rirJ averments : i 


^'■Besohed, That the Proviso of Jefferson, 
to prohibit the existence of Slavery after 
1800, in all the Territories of the United 
States, Southern and N’ortherii; the votes 
of six States and sixteen delegates, in tile 
Oongi'ess of 1784, for the Proviso, to three 
States and seven delegates against it; the 
actual exclusion of Slavery from the Uorth- 
western Territory, by the Ordinance of 
1787, unanimously adopted by the States in 
Congi'ess ; and the entire history of tliat 
period, clearly show that it was the policy 
of the Nation not to extend, nationalize, or 
encourage, hut to limit, localize, and dis- 
courage Slavery ; and to tins policy, wliicli 
should never have been departed from, the 
Government ought to return. 

, “ Resohed, That our fathers ordained the 
Constitution of the United States, in order, 
among other great National objects, to ‘es- 
tablish justice, promote the general welfare, 
and secure the blessings of liberty hut ex- 
pressly denied to the Federal Govermnent, 
which they created, all constitutional powei' 
to dej^rive any person of life, liberty, or 
property, without due legal process. 

“Resolved., That, in the judgment of this 
Convention, Congress has no more power to 
make a slave than to make a king ; no more 
piower to institute or establish Slavery, than 
to institute or establish monarchy : no such 
power can he found among those specifically 
conferred by tlio Constitution, or derived 
by just implication from them. 

“Resolved, That it is tlie duty of the 
Federal Government to relieve itself I’roui 
all I'espon.sibility for the existence or con- 
tlmttmoc of Slavery, wlierever the Govern- 
ment possesses constitutional authority to 
legislate on that snlrject, and it is thus re- 
sponsilile for its existence. 

Resolved , That tlio true, and, in the 
judgment of this Oonvontion, the only safe 
means of preventing the extension of Slavery 
into territory now Free, is to prohibit its 
extension in all such territory by an act of 
Congress.” 

In the event, Gen. Taylor was 
chosen President, receiving the votes 
of Mew York, Pennsjdvania, and 
thirteen other States, cliocjsing 183 
Electors. The strong Free Soil vote 
for Van Buren ensured to Gen. Gass 
the votes of Ohio, and of every oth er 
State Mortli-west of the Ohio, most 
of them by a plurality only over 
Taylor. Gen. Cass carried fifteen 
States, choosing 137 Electors, Mr. 
Van Buren carried no Electors, but 
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received a respectable support in 
every Free State, Rliode Island and 
ISTew Jersey excepted. FTew York, 
Massaclinsetts, and Yermont, each 
gave a larger popular vote to liim 
than to Gen. Cass; Wisconsin gave 
him nearly as many as Gen. Taylor. 
Tlie entire popular vote (South Caro- 
lina not casting any) stood — Taylor 
and Fillmore, 1,360,152; Cass and 
Butler, 1,219,902 ; Yan Buren and 
Adams, 291,342. Gen. Taylor had 
a majority of the Electoral and a 
plurality of tlie Popular vote, both 
in the Free and in the Slave States 
respectively. 


The struggle for the organization 
of the territories was resumed in 
Congress the ensuing Winter ; and, 
though there had been ve-ry few 
changes of ineinbers, there had been 
a very considerable change of feeling 
on the part of a great many Demo- 
crats from Free States. They indig- 
nantly felt that, by the vote cast for 
Gen. Taylor in the South, the ser- 
vices and sacrifices of their party had 
been ungratefully requited. That 
eight of the fifteen Slave States 
should cast their votes for the Whig 
candidate for President, leaving Yir- 
ginia, Alabama, and Mississippi to 
be carried against him by the very 
leanest majorities, was not the enter- 
tainment to wliich they had been in- 
vited when they risked their ascend- 
ency at home, and their seats, by 

® The members from Eree States (all Demo- 
crats), atIio had voted at the last session to laj 
the Wilmot Proviso on the table, and who now 
voted /or the principle as above, w'cre as foHow : 

Maine. — Asa 'W. IL Clapp, James S. Wiley 
— 2. New Toaiv. — Eredorielc W. Lord — 1. 
Ohio. — Thomas Ilichej'- — 1. Indiana.— Charles 
W. Oathcart, Thomas J. Henley, John L. Robin- 
son, William W. Tf ick— 4. Illinois,^ — ^Robert 

13 


voting for Gag-Eiiles, and against 
the establishment by law of Freedom, 
in the Territories. Some of them 
were permanently alienated, thongh 
the far greater number were hut tem- 
porarily estranged, from the councils 
of their Southern chiefs. But the 
change was made evident, soon after 
the assembling of the XXXth Con- 
gress for its second session, when, 
(December 13, 1848), on motion of 
Hon. Joseph M. Root, of Oliio, the 
House 

Resohed^ thtii the Committee on Terri- 
torios be instructed to report to this House, 
with as little delay as practicable, a bill or 
hills providing a territorial government foi* 
each of the Territories of New Mexico and 
California, and excluding Slavery there- 
from.” 

This passed by Teas 108, includ- 
ing every Whig, and all but eight of 
the Democrats® from Free States; 
Hays 80 — all from the Slave States 
hut the eight aforesaid. 

A further evidence of the altered 
feeling of the House was afforded, 
when, a few days thereafter, the fol- 
lowing was, during the morning 
hour, moved by Mr. Daniel Gott, of 
Hew York: 

“F7i(5reas, the traffic now prosecuted in 
this metropolis of the Republic in human 
beings, as chattels, is contrary to natural 
justice, and the fundamental principles of 
our political system, is notoriously a re- 
proach to our country throug^iout Oliristeu- 
dom, and a serious hindrance to the pro- 
gress of republican liberty among the na- 
tions of the earth : Tlierefore, 

^'•Resolved, That the Goinmittee on the 
District of Coluuihia bo instructed 4o report 

I Smith — 1. Messrs. Clark and H. Williams, of 
Maine, Birdsall and Maday, of New York, 

[ Brodhead and llann, of Ponn.sylvfinia ; Pettit, 
i of Indiana; Eicklin and McOienifind, of lEinois, 
who voted with the South at the former session 
— now failed to vote, ilr. I). S. Jack»ic)n, of New 
York, who then voted with the South, had beeu 
succeeded by Mr. 11. Greeley, who voted with 
! the North. ^ ’ 
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a bill, as soon as practicable, prohibiting the 
Slave-Trade in said District.” 

Tlie Previous Question having 
been required and ordered, this reso- 
lution was adopted by Yeas 98 to 
l^ays 88. Hereupon there was a call 
for tire Southern members to leave 
the Hall, and various demonstrations 
of the sort, which resulted in a meet- 
ing of niembers from the Slave 
States ; which resulted in an address 
to their constituents, drafted and 
reported by Mr. Calhoun ; which re- 
sulted in nothing. The House Com- 
mittee on the District, being Pro- 
Slavery, of course took good care not 
to report as instructed above. 

The Territorial bill for California, 
foresliadowed and commended by 
Mr. Root’s resolve, was reported by 
Caleb P. Smith, of Indiana, on the 
20th, and that for Hew Mexico fol- 
lowed on the 3d of January, 1849. i 
An effort (January 15), by Mr. Jn- j 
lius Rockwell, of Massachusetts, to i 
make the former a special order, fail- 
ed, lacking a two-thirds vote, hut re- 
ceived the vote of nearly every mem- 
ber from the Free States — 114 to 71. 
The hill was tin ally taken out of Com- 
mittee of the Whole on the 26th of 
February, and engrossed for a third 
reading next day ; when Mr. R. K. 
Meade, of Virginia, moved that it do 
lie on the table, which was decisive- 
ly negatived ; and then the hill pass- 
ed the Honse by 126 Teas to 87 Hays. 
Mr. x\Hctt Buckner (IV'big of Ken- 
tucky), vbo liad made a forcible and 
tlLorougb-going speccli in favor of ex- 
(iludiiig- Slavery from the Territories, 
Wited with Ids Wliig colleague, Green 
Adams, and all the Whigs and all hnt 
four® of the Democrats fropi the Free 

Saiiiiiol A. Uridgea of Pennsylvania, 
and 'ivTUiam Kennon, jr., Jolin E. Milier, and 


' States, in the affirmative ; while all 
! the members present from the Slave 
I States hut Messrs. Adams and Buck- 
ner voted in the negative : so tliat the 
House divided very nearly on Mason 
and Dixon’s line. But Mr. Buckner 
paid for his speech and vote on this 
occasion with his seat. He had suc- 
ceeded in 1847, over his Democratic 
opponent, by 386 majority ; he was 
thrown out in 1849 by 1140 majority. 
Mr. Adams did not stand for re-elec- 
tion. And the hill thus passed was 
not even considered in the Senate — 
a motion by Mr. Douglas (February 
28), that it he taken up for reference, 
having been promptly voted down by 
28 Hays' to 25 Yeas. 

For tbe Pro-Slavery majority in 
that Senate bad already resolved on 
tlieir course, and it did not lie at aU 
in tliis direction. They believed that 
their opportunity was at liand ; that 
tbe more especial friends of the in- 
coming Administration were anxious 
to have the Slavery question settled 
— that is, the opposition to Slavery 
Extension defeated - or withdrawn, 
that being the way such questions 
wer^B usually settled — in order to 
make matters smooth and pleasant 
for the powers soon to be ; and they 
knew that the irritation of the north- 
ern Democrats against the South for 
giving a majority of its votes for Gen. 
Taylor as against Gen. Cass had been 
gradually dying out under tbe pres- 
Biu'G of social influences and of party 
necessities. They believed that, if a 
proper issue were made, the Hortli- 
ern repugnance to the organization 
of the Territories in. profound silence 
as to Slavery, might be overcome. 
They had, therefore, determined to 

Vv^illiara Sawyer, of Ohio. hU-’f-'-srij. Cluis. Bro'^vn, 

: Clias. J. Iiigerfsoll, and other such, did not vote. 
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fasten to tlie Civil and Diplomatic 
Appropriation bill, a “ rider,” organ- 
izing tlie new Territories ’with no 
restriction on or impediment to the 
introduction of Slavery, calculating 
that a sufficient number of the JSTorth- 
ern friends of the Administration 
would permit tliis to pass rather than 
see the Government crippled and the | 
President constrained to call an extra 
session of Congress — always a portent 
of evil to the party in power. Ac- I 
cordingly, the great Appropriation 
bill having passed the House, and 
been reported to and several days 
debatede in the Senate, llr. Walker, 
of Wisconsin, moved to add a section 
extending tlie laws of the United 
States over “ the territory west of 
the Eio del hTorte, acquired from 
Mexico by the treaty of Pebruary 
22, 1848,” and authorizing the Presi- 
dent to “prescribe and establish all 
proper and needful regulations for 
the enforeernent” of the Constitution 
and laws in said Territory ; as also 
“ to appoint and commission such 
officers as may be necessary to ad- 
minister such laws,” etc., etc. This 
passed the Senate by 29 Teas'" to 2T 
Mays ; but, the hill being thus re- 
turned to the House, the Senate’s 
amendment was there (March 2) re- 
jected: Teas 100 (thirteen of them 
from Free States) to Mays 114 (all 
horn Free States). The hill was then 
returned in its original shape to the 
Senate. The Senate insisted on its 
amendment, and asked a conference, 
■which was granted, but nothing came 
of it. The Committee reported to 
either House its inability to agree, 
and was discharged, 

Mr. McClernand (Democrat), of 


HLinois, now moved that the House 
recede from its non-concurreiice in 
fhe Senate’s amendment, which pre- 
vailed — Teas 111 ; Mays 106 ; where- 
upon Mr. Eichard W. Thompson 
(IThig), of Indiana, moved that the 
House do concur with the Senate 
with an amendment which was, in 
fact, a substitute for the Senate’s pro- 
ject, and of which the gist was a pro- 
vision that “until the 4th of July,. 
1850, unless Oohgress shall sooner 
provide for the government of said 
Territories, the existing laws thereof 
shall 1)0 retained and ohservecT '^ — ^in 
other words, that the la^vs of Mexi- 
co, whereby Slavery was abolished 
throughout her entire area, should 
continue in force in said Territories 
of Mew Mexico and California. Tlie 
Senate’s amendment, as a^nended.-^ was 
then agreed to: Teas 110; Mays 103. 
And thus the hill, late at night of what 
■was necessarily the last day of 'die 
session, was returned to tlie Senate. 

The majority of that body were 
fairly cauglit in their own Biiare. 
They had vociferously protested that 
Congress should not adjoiirn without 
providing for the government and 
quiet of the new territories; and 
had threatened to defeat the General 
Appropriation hill and leave the Gov- 
ernment penniless if this -were not 
acceded to by the House, And liere 
was the bill projiosiug; to do j n-t Vvdiat 
they had insisted rmisi be done, and 
could not with safety bo ])0;4p;med. 
It was only objcctional loin tlnit ir ] o’o- 
vided (as was done in tlic <'asc of i .ou- 
isjana andFlorida) tluit tlic sod;;' orni- 
ditioiis which bad existed prit»r to our 
acquisition should remain uncliunged 
until. Congress, or the! I’eople more 


Including only Messrs. Dickinson of New Fitzgerald of Mieliigaii, and Ilannegangf Indl- 
Tork, it, C. Dodge of Iowa, Douglas of Illinois, ana (all Democrats), from Free States. 
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immediately interested, slionld see fit 
to change them. But this was exactly 
what the majority determined should 
not he, and were working to prevent. 
Yet they did ]iot care to make up an 
issue with the House majority on this 
point, and go to the country on the 
defeat of the chief Appropriation 
hill, and consequent embaiTassment 
of the Government, for no other rea- 
son than that the House had refused 
to unite in opening the Territories to , 
Slavery. And so, after spending most 
of the night in heated discussion — 
much of it mere talking against time 
— the Senate, toward morning, struck 
out of the Appropriation hill its ma- 
terially amended amendment, and 
passed the hill as it originally came 
from the House — at all events, with 
no provision for the organization or 
government of Hew Mexico and 
California. And thus ended the 
Administration, of Mr. PoUc, along 
with the XXXth Congress. 


The action 'of the XXIXth and 
XXXth Congresses respectively with 
regard to the Territory of Oregon^ 
though proceeding simultaneonsly 
with the incidents already recorded 
in tills chapter, and involving essen- 
tially identical principles, requires dis- 
tinct present^jtion, that the two diverse 
and somewhat conflicting threads 
of nan-ative may not be blended in 
hopeless entanglement. That action, 
hriolly summed up, was as follows : 

A 1 1 ho 1 i rst session of the XXIXth 
Congress, Mr. Stephen A. Douglas 
reported to the House (August 6, 
1810) a hill organizing the Territory 
of Crcgmi, whereof the northern 
boiimhir)’ had just been flx^d at lati- 
tude 40"'’ by treaty with Great Bri- 
tain. The hill, as reported, was 


silent respecting Slavery ; hut, while 
under discussion in Committee of 
the ’Whole, the following amend- 
ment was added ; 

“And neither Slavery nor involuntary 
servitude shall ever exist in said Territory, 
except for crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted.” 

In the House, on coming ont of 
Committee, the Yeas and Hays were 
demanded on this amendment, which 
was sustained: Yeas 108; Hays 44 
— only three or four Hor them Demo- 
crats and five or six Southern Whigs 
being found among the Hays, where- 
of the residue were Southern Demo- 
crats. The hill, as tlms alnended, 
passed the House, hut went to the 
Senate so near the close of the ses- 
sion that, though referred to and 
reported by the Committee on Ter- 
I ritories, no further action was had 
thereon. 

On the assembling of this Con- 
gress for its second session, Mr, 
Donglas again reported to the House 
a hiU to provide a Territorial Gov- 
ernment for Oregon, which was read 
twice, and sent to the Committee of 
the Whole; where it was debated 
through the 11th, 12th, and 14th of 
January, and ordered to be taken 
out of Committee on the 15th. On 
that day, Gen. Armistead Burt, of 
South Carolina, moved (having al- 
ready done so in Committee of the 
Whole) this addition to the clause 
inhibiting Slavery, as above given : 

“Inasmuch as the whole of the said Ter- 
ritory lies north of thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes north latitude, known as the line 
of the Missouri Compromise.” 

The object of this amendment was 
to obtain fr’om the House a recogni- 
tion of the parallel 36° 80^ as a divid- 
ing line between Slave and Tree 
territory across the • entire continent, 


ATTEMPT TO EXTEND THE LINE OE 36° 30'. 


or so far as our possessions might ex- 
tend. The House voted down Gen. 
Burt’s proposition : Yeas 82; Kays 
114 — every member from the Slave 
States, with four" Democrats from 
Free States, voting in the affirma- 
tive ; while every Whig from the 
Free States, with every Democrat 
from those States hut the four afore- 
said, voted in the negative. The 
bill thereupon passed thd House by 
134 Yeas to 35 Kays — all from Slave 
States ; but, on reaching the Senate, 
it was referred, reported, sent back 
again, and finally, on the last day of 
the session, laid on the table — ^Yeas 
26 ; Kays 18 — there to , sleep the 
sleep of death. 

In the next (XXXth) Congress, 
Mr. Caleb B. Smith (Whig), of In- 
diana (since Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, under President Lincoln), w'as 
chairman of the Committee on Terri- 
tories ,* and a bill creating a Territo- 
rial Grovernment for Oregon, and 
prohibiting Slavery therein, was re- 
ported by him on the 9th of Febru- 
ary, 1848. This bill was made a 
special order five weeks thereafter, 
but was so pertinaciously resisted by 
the Slavery Extensionists that it 
could not be got out of Committee till 
August 1 ; when an amendment made 
in Committee, striking out that clause 
of the original bill wdiereby the provi- 
sions of the Ordinance of ’87 were 
extended to this Territory — ^in other 
words, Slavery was proliibited there- 
in — was negatived ; Yeas 88 ; Kays 
114. On this division, Mr, J ohn W. 
Houston (Whig), of Delawnare, voted 

Pexnsyltania.— Charles J. Ingorsoll— 1. 
Illinois. — Stephen A. Douglas, Eobert Stnith 
•—2, Iowa. — S. C. Hastings — 1. In all, 4. 

New York. — Ausburn BirdsaU — 1. Ohio. — 
William, Kenuon, jr., John K. Miller— 2. •, Illi- 
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with the majority, which was other- 
wise entirely composed of members 
from Free States ; eight " Democrats 
from Free States voted in the minor- 
ity, otherwise composed of all the 
members from Slave States present, 
Mr. Houston, of Delaware, excepted. 
The bill then passed the House by a 
“sectional” vote — Yeas 128; Kays 
71. 

In the Senate, Mr. Douglas 
promptly (August 5th) reported this 
hill with amendments, and a proposi- 
tion from Mr, Foote, of Mississippi, 
that it “ do lie on the table,” was de- 
feated by 15 (ultra Southern) Yeas to 
36 Kays. Among the amendments 
reported by Mr. Douglas was a repro- 
duction in substance of Gen. Burt’s, 
de-fjated the year before in the 
lioiisc, which now received but two 
votes-^those of Messrs, Bright and 
Douglas. Mr. Douglas thereupon 
moved to amend the hill, by insert- 
ing as follows : 

“That tlie line of tliirtj^-six degrees and 
thirty minutes of north latitude, known as 
the Missouri Compromise line, as defined in 
the eighth section of an act entitled, ‘ An 
Act to authorize the people of the Missouri 
Territoiy to form a Constitution and State 
Government, and for the admission of such 
State into the Union, on an equal footing 
with the original States, and to prohibit 
Slavery in certain Territories, appi'oved 
March -6, 1820,’ be, and the same is hereby, 
declared to extend to the ^Pacific Ocean; 
and the said eighth section, together with 
the compromise therein effected, is hereby 
revived, and declared to be in full force, and 
binding, for tlio future organization of the 
Territories of the United States, in the 
same sense, and with the same understand- 
ing, with which it was generally adopted,” 

This was carried by 33 Yeas — in- 

. NOis,— Orlando B. Fickliii, John A. McOlernancI, 
WiEiam A. Richardson — A Indiana. — John L. 
Robinson, 'William W. Wick — 2. * 

’3 Recently transferred from the House; now 
chairman of the Senate’s Committee on TerA 
tories. 
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eluding Messrs. OalQiouii, Jefferson 
Davis, Jolm Bell, Benton, and every 
member present from the Slave 
States, with Messrs. Cameron, of 
Penns}dvania ; Douglas, of Illinois; 
Bright, of Indiana; Dickinson, of 
Mew York ; and Fitzgerald, of Michi- 
gan, from Free States — ^to 21 Mays, 
hicluding Messrs. Webster, of Massa- 
chusetts, Hamlin, of Maine, Dix, 
of Mew York, and Breese, of Illi- 
nois. The bill, thus amended, passed 
the Senate by o3 Yeas to 22 Mays. 

But the House, on its return, thus 
amended, utterly refused (August 
11th) to concur in any such partition 
of the territories of the Union, on | 
the Hue of 36° 30', between Free 
and Slave Labor. The proposition 
of Mr. Douglas, above cited, was re- 
jected by the decisive majority ot 
39 : Yeas 82 ; Mays 121 — only three 
members from Free States voting in 


the minority. So the bill was re- 
turned to the Senate with its amend- 
ment struck out; and that body 
thereupon receded — ^Yeas 29; Mays 
25 — ^from its amendment, and allow- 
ed the bin to become a law in the 
shape given it by the House. On 
this memorable division, Messrs. 
Benton, Bright, Cameron, Dickinson, 
Douglas, Fitzgerald, Hannegan, 
Spruance, of Delaware, and Hous- 
ton, of Texas, voted to yield to the 
House, leaving none but Senators 
ffom Slave States, and not all of 
them, insisting on the partition de- 
manded. So Oregon became a Ter- 
ritory, consecrated to Free Labor, 
without compromise or counterbal- 
ance ; and the Free States gave 
fair notice that they would not, divide 
with Slavery the vast and hitherto 
free territories then just acquired 
ffom Mexico. 


XV. 

THE CO^IPBOMISE OF 1 8 5 0. 


Geh. Zachaky Tatlok was inau- 
gurated as President on the 4th of 
March, 1849. He had received, as 
we have seen, both an electoral ma- 
jority and a popular plurality, alike 
ill the Free and in the Slave States, 
mainly by reason of his persistent 
and obstinate silence and reserve on 
tlic vexed cpiestion of Slavery in the 
Territories, lie liad written letters 
— ^not always wdse nor judicious — 
during the canvass, mainly in its 
early stages ; but they were not cal- 
culated, decisively, to alienate either 
the (hampions or the opponents of 


Slavery Eestriction. It is among 
the traditions of the canvass that he, 
some time in 1848, received a letter 
from a planter running thus : “ Sir : 

I have worked hard and been frugal 
all my life, and the results of my in- . 
dustry have mainly taken the form 
of slaves, of whom I own about a 
hundred. Before I vote for Presi- 
dent, I want to he sure that the 
candidate I support wall not so act 
as to divest me of rny property.” 
To which the General, with a dex- 
terity that would have done credit to 
a diplomatist, and would have proved 


Kew Y okk,— -A usbuni Birdsall— 1. PESNsybrANiA.— -Charles Brown, Charles J. IngersoU— 2, 
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exceedingly useful to Mr. Clay, re- 
sponded : “ Sir : I have the honor to 
inform yon that too, have been all 
my life industrious and frugal, and 
that the fruits thereof are mainly 
invested in slaves, of -whom I 
own three liiindred. Yours,” etc. 
South Carolina did not see fit to 
repose her faith in him ; no more 
did Texas : his own son-in-law, Jef- 
ferson Davis, went against him : so 
did the great body of Slavery Propa- 
gandists ; yet it is, nevertheless, true 
that lie received many more votes at 
the South than would have been 
given for Mr. Webster, or even Mr. 
Clav. 


their party, not fully satisfied with 
G-en. Taylor’s position on the Slavery 
question, but trusting that the influ- 
ence necessarily exerted over his 
Administration by the desires and 
convictions of the far greater num- 
ber of its supporters, whether in or 
out of Congress, led by such de- 
termined Slavery Restrictionists as 
Mr. Webster and Gov. Seward, 
would insure his political adhesi{?n 
to the right side. Many acted or 
voted in accordance with this view 
who were not exactly satisfied with 
it ; and the Whig canvassers w-ere 
doubtless more decided and thorough 
in their “Free Soil” inculcations* 


111 the Free States, very many 
Morthern. Whigs ’ had refused to sup- 
port him, and given their votes to 
Yaii Birreii as an open, unequivocal 
champion of Slavery Restriction ; 
and it was hy the votes thus diverted 
from Gen. Taylor that Ohio, with 
perhaps Indiana and Wisconsin also, 
were given to Gen. Cass. The great 
body of the N'ortliern Whigs, how- 
ever, had supported the nominees of 


than they would liaise been liad their 
Presidential candidate been one of 
themselves. Mr. W ehster “ claimed 
“ Free Soil” as a distinctive Whig 
doctrine, and declared that, wnre the 
Whigs to join the peculiar “Free 
Soil” organization, they would only 
make that the Whig party with 
Martin Yan Bureii at its head. 
Gov. Seward® declared the Slavery 
question the great, living, and pre- 


1 Among those Whigs wlio took this course in 
New York City, the names of Willis Hall, Joseph 
L. White, Philip W. Engs, and Wilson G-. Hunt, 
are conspicuous. 

^ The following are extracts from Mr; Web- 
ster’s speech at Abingdon, Mass., Oct. 9, 1848: 

“ The gentlemen who have joined this new 
party, from among the Wliigs, pretend that they 
are greater lovers of Liberty and greater haters 
of Slavery than those they leave behind them. 
1 do not admit it.. I do not admit any such 
thing. [Applause.] I think we are as good 
Free Soli men as thej* are, thougli we do not set 
up any sucli groat preeminence over our neigh- 
bors. * * * There was an actual outbreak, 
years ago, between tbeise two parties of the 
Democracy of New York, and this ‘Barnburn- 
ing’ party existed long before there wms any 
question of Free Soil among them— long before 
there ■was any question of the Wilmot Proviso, 
or any oppo,sition by that party to the extension 
of Slavery. And, up to the Annexation of 
Texas, every man of the party "went straightfor- 
ward for that Annexation, Slavery Extension 
and all. 


“But the Whigs, and they alone, raised a 
strong opposition to the measure. I say the 
Whigs alone — for nobody else, either in the 
East, West, vSouth, or North, stirred a finger in 
the cause — or, at least, made so small an effort 
tliat it could not be discerned until the Whigs 
roused the people to a sentiment of opposition 
to the further spread of the Slave Power. Then 
this portion of the New Yorlsl'Loco-Focoa, these 
Barnburners, seized upon this bVhig doctrine, 
and attached to it their policy, merely to give 
them the predominance over their rivals. * * * 

“ In this Buffalo platform, this Collect of the 
new school, there is nothing new. 

Suppose all the Whigs should go over to the 
Free Soil party : It would only be a eliange of 
name ; the principles would still bo tl lo same. 
But tliere would bo one change wliieli, 1 admit, 
would be monstrous — it tmM make Mr. Van 
Burm the head of the Whig pur iy. [Laughter.]'’ 

» In his speech at Cleveland, Ohio, October 
26, 1848, Ck)V. Seward said : * 

“ A sixth principle is, that Slavery must bo 
abolished, I think these are the principles of 
the Whigs of the Western Reserve of OMo. | 
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dominant issue between the two 
National parties, and urged the duty 
of abolislung Slavery as a reason for 
supporting’ Gen. Taylor. Mr. Wasb- 
iiigtoii Hunt ^ ^vrote an elaborate let- 
ter to Oliio, urging tlie duty of stand- 
ing by Whig principles by electing 
Gen. Taylor, and by clioosing at the 
same time members of Congress wbo 
would inflexibly resist, and legislate 
to prohibit, the Extension of Slavery. 
At no time previously,® bad "Whig in- 
culcations tlirougbout tbe Free States 
been so decidedly and strongly hostile 
to tbe Extension of Slavery, and so 
determined in requiring its inbibition 
by Congress, as during tbe canvass 
of 1848. 

Among tbe results of tbat canvass 
was — as we bave seen — a temporary 

am not now to say for the first time that they 
are mine. * * 

“ There are .two antagonistic elements of 
society in America, Breedora and Slavery. I 
BveGdom is in harmony with our system of 
government, and with tho spirit of the age, and 
is therefore passive, and quiescent. Slavery is 
in conflict with tiiat system, with justice, and 
with humanity, and is therefore organized, 
defensive, active, and perpetually aggressive. 

“Freedom insists on the emancipation and 
development of labor; Slavery demands a soil' 
moistened with tears and blood— Freedom a 
soil that exults under tho elastic tread of man 
in his native majesty. 

“These elements divide and classify the 
American people into two parties. Each of 
these parties has its court and its scepter. The 
throne of one is amid the rocks of tho Alleghany 
Mountains ; the throne of the other is reared on 
the sands of SoiKh Carolina. One of these 
parties, the party of Slavery, regards disunion 
as among the means of defense, and not always 
the last to be employed. The other maintains 
the Union of the States, one and inseparable, 
now and forever, as the highest duty of the 
Amorican people to tliemsclves, to posterity, to 
mankind,” etc., etc. 

“Tire party of Freedom seeks complete and 
universal emaucipation." 

^ Then a Whig member of Congress ; since, 
Governor of New York. 

® Mr, James Brooks, Editor of fhe Mw York 
Exprm, reported to tho Now York Whig State 
Convention of 1847 (October 6th), an Address 
condemiiLig the ohjocts of the Mexican War 


alienation of many Hortbem Demo- 
crats from tbeu’ former devotion to 
Southern ideas and docility to Sontb- 
ern leadership. This abenation was 
further evinced in the coiibtions 
formed tbe next summer between 
tbe Democratic and Eree Sob parties 
of Vermont and Massaebnsetts, v/bicb 
in Vermont proved too weak to over- 
come the "Whig ascendency, but in 
Massachusetts ultimately triumphed 
in tbe election of George S. Boutwell 
(Democrat), as Governor, and Charles 
Sumner (Free Soil), as Senator. In 
Hew York, a fusion was with diffi- 
culty effected (in 1849) of tbe parties 
which had in 1848 supported Van 
Buren and Cass respectively — the 
nominal basis of agreement being a 
resolve® of mutual hostility to the 

then raging, which was unanimously adopted. 
In the course of it, he said : 

“Bellow Citizens: Disguise the Mexican War 
as sopliistiy maj’’, the great truth cannot be put 
down, nor lied down, that it exists because of the 
Annexation of Texas ; that from such a causa 
we predicted such a consequence would follow ; 
and that, but for that cause, no war would have 
existed at all. Disguise its intents, purposes 
and consequences, as sophistry may struggle to 
do, the further great truth cannot be hidden, that: 
its main object is the conquest of a market for 
slaves, and that the flag our victorious legions 
rally around, fight under, and fall for, is to he 
desecrated from its holy character of Liberty and 
Emancipation into an errand of Bondage and 
Slavery. * * * We protest, too, in the name 
of the rights of Man and of Liberty, against the 
further extension of Slavery in North America. 
The curse which our mother country inflicted 
upon us, in spite of our fathers' remonstrances, 
we demand shall never blight the virgin soil of 
the North Pacific. * * * We will not 

pour out the blood of our countrymen, if w’o can 
, help it, to turn a iiV'ee into a (Store soil ; we will 
not spend from fifty to a hundred millions of dol- 
, lars per year to make a Slave marked for any 
portion of our countrymen. * ^ * xpe 

Union as it is, the whole Union, and nothing lut 
the Union, we will stand by to the last — ^biit No 
Jfoj'e Tenitory is our watchword — unless it be 
JVee.” 

* The last Convention of the Oass Democrats, 
or “Hunkers,” which was held at Syracuse in 
September, 1849, proposing a conciliatory course, 
toward the “Barnburners,” as an overture tp-. 
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Extension of Slavery. Tliere were 
local exceptions; but in tbe main 
tbe Democratic party was materially 
strengthened by tbe rapid and gen- 
eral disintegration of tbe Eree Soil 
party, and by tb^ apparent faUing 
away of tbe Wings of tbe Free States 
from a defided, open, inflexible main- 
tenance of tbe principle of Slavery 
Eestrictioii. Gen. Taylor’s election 
bad exhausted tbe personal popular- 
ity based on bis achievements as a 
soldier ; bis attitude as a slaveholder, 
and Ids tacit negation of the princi- 
ple aforesaid, were aw'kward facts; 
and, tbougli the President himself 
could not be justly accused of doing 
or saying anything clearly objection- 
able, yet each successive State elec- 
tion of 1849 indicated a diminished 
and declining popularity on the part 
of the new Administration. 

ITeitber Mr. Webster nor Gov. Sew- 
ard bad a seat in Gen. Taylor’s Cabi- 
net, though either, doubtless, might 
have had, had he desired it. Mr. 
Webster remained in the- Senate, 
where Messrs. Clay and Calhoun still 
lingered, and Gov. Seward first took 
bis seat in that body on tbe day of 
Gen. Taylor’s inauguration. 

Tlie proper organization of the 
spacious territories recently acquired 
from Mexico necessarily attracted 
tbe early and earnest attention of 
tbe new President and bis official 
counselors. It could not be justifi- 
ably postponed ; for the military rule 
that had thus far been endured by 
those tcn'i’itories, exceptional at best, 
had been rendered anomalous and 


indefensible by the lapse of a year 
since the complete restoration of 
jpeace. Meantime, the discovery of 
gold in California was already at- 
tracting swarms of adventurers to 
that country and rendering its speedy 
and extensive colonization inevitable. 
That it should soon receive a suitable 
and legitimate civil government was 
imperative. JTew Mexico, likewise, 
having a population of sixty thou- 
sand, mainly native-born, and divest- 
ed by our conquest of a civil govern- 
ment substantially of her own choice, 
had a right to expect an early and 
complete deliverance from military 
rule. 

The new Administration appears 
to have promptly resolved on its 
course. It decided to invite and 
favor an early organization of both 
California and Flew Mexico (includ- 
ing afi. tbe vast area recently ceded 
by Mexico, apart from Texas proper) 
as incipient States, and to ui'ge tlieir 
admission, as snch, into tbe Union 
at the earliest ^practicable day. Of 
course, it wms understood tliat, being 
thus organized, in the absence of 
both slaveholders and slaves, they 
would almost necessarily become 
Free States. 

According to this programme, Mr. 
Thomas Butler King ’ was dispatch- 
ed to California on the Sd of April, 
1849, as a special agent from the Ex- 
ecutive, with instructions to favor the 
early formation of a State Constitu- 
tion and Go vernmeilt. Tlie President, 
in a Special Message to CoJigress on 
tbe 21st of January, 1890, replying 
to a resolution of inquiry from the 


■wards a aeuti-al baaia of reunion, -witk them, 
adopted the folio-wing ; , 

^'•Eemlved, That we are opposed to the exten- 
Bion of Slavery to tlie free territories of the 
United States ; but wo do not regard the Slavery 


q_nestion, in any form of its af^itntiou, or any 
opinibn in relation thereto, a.s a test of politick 
faith, or as a rule of party action.” 

Eor most of the ten years preceding, a Wing 
member of Congress from Georgia. * 
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Ht)iise, stated tliat lie had sent Mr. 
King “ as bearer of dispatches,” and 
added : 

“ I did not litisitate to express to tlie peo- 
ple of those territories my desire that each 
territory sliould, if prepared to comply with 
the recpiisitions of the Ooustitutiou of the 
United States, form a plan of a State consti- 
tution, and submit the same to Congress, 
with a prayer for admission into the Union 
as a State ; hut I did not anticipate, suggest, 
nor authorize, the establishment of any such 
government without the assent of Congress ; 
nor did I authorize any government agent 
or oiSeer to interfere with, or exercise any 
influence or control over, the election of dele- 
gates, or over any convention, in making or 
modifying their domestic institutions, or any 
of the provisions of their proposed constitu- 
tion. On the contrary, tlie instructions giv- 
en by my orders were, lhat all measures of 
domestic policy adopted by the people of 
California must originate solely with them- 
selves ; and, while the Executive of the Uni- i 
ted States was desirous to protect them in 
the formation of any government, republican 
in its character, to be, at the x>roper time, 
submitted to Congress, yet it was to be dis- 
tinctly understood that the plan of such 
government must, at the same time, be the 
result of their own deliberate choice, and 
originate with themselves, without the inter- 
ference of the Executive.” 

Ill Ms Annual Message, transmitted 
some weelts previously, tbe President 
bad said : 

“ Fo civil government having been pro- 
vided by Congress for California, the people 
of that teiTitory, impelled by the necessities 
of their political condition, recently met in 
convention, for the purpose of forming a 
constitution and State government, which, 
the latest advices give me reason to suppose, 
has been accomplished ; and it is believed 
that they will shortly apply for the admis- 
sion of California into the Union as a sove- 
reign State. Should such be the case, and 
should their constitution be eouformahle to 
the re(iui.sition.s of the Constitution of the 
Ubiited StaLe.s, 1 recommend their ajjplication 
to the favorable consideration of Congress. 

“The ])eo]do of .New Mexico will also, it 
is l)eiieved, al. no very distant period, present 
themHolvcs fur udmis.sion into the Union. 
Preparatory to the admission of California 
and Few Mexico, the x)oople of each will 
have instituted for themselves a republican 
funn of goyeriimont, ‘ laying its foundations 
in sutdi principles, and organizing its powers 


in such form, as to them shall seem most 
likely to eftect their safety and happiness.’ 

“ By awaiting their action, all causes of 
uneasiness may be avoided, and confidence 
and kind feeling preserved. With a view of 
maintaining the harmony and tranqinllity so 
dear to all, we should abstain from the intro- 
duction of those exciting topics of a section- 
al character which have hitherto produced 
painful apprehensions in the public mind ; 
and I repeat the solemn warning of the first 
and most illustrious of my predecessors 
against furnishing ‘ any ground for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical discrimi- 
nations.’ ” 

It wouM seem that tMs programme 
might have secured tbe support of a 
majority in Congress and commanded 
tbe assent of the country. It insured, 
almost inevitably, to the champions 
of Free Labor a practical triumph 
in the organization and future char- 
acter of the vast territories recently 
acquired, while according full scope 
to that “ Popular Sovereignty” where- 
of Gen. Cass, Mr. Douglas, 'and other 
Democratic chiefs, were such resolute 
champions. 

But Congress was not disposed to 
regard with favor any policy recom- 
mended by the Administration ; 
while the Slave Power was fully de- 
termined, maugre any theory or pro- 
fession, to exact a partition of the 
newly acquired territories, or a con- 
sideration for surrendering the al- 
leged right to plant Slavery therein. 
There was an Opposition majority in 
the Senate ; and the House, after a 
tedious contest, wherein the especial 
“ Free Soil” or Buffalo Platform 
members refused to sup])ort either 
hir. Wintlmop (Whig), or Mr, Cohb 
(Democrat), for the speakership, was 
finally organized under the Plurality 
rale, whereby, after taldng three 
more ballots, the highest immher of 
votes was to elect. This rale was 
adopted,® by 113 Yeas to IOC Hays, 


® December 22, 1849. 
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after nearly three weeks’ fruitless 
halloting, and under it Howell Cohb, 
of Georgia, was chosen Speaker on 
the 63d ballot, receiving 102 votes 
to 99 for Winthrop, and 20 scattering 
(mainly on the Buffalo platform). Mr. 
Cobh " was one of the most deterroined 
Democratic advocates of Slavery Ex- 
tension, and constituted the Commit- 
tees of the House accordingly. 

Gen. B. Eiley, the Military Govern- 
or of California, had issued a Proc- 
lamation calling a Convention of the 
People of California to frame a State 
Constitution. Such Convention was 
accordingly held, and formed a State 
Constitution vdiereby Slavery was 
expressly prohibited. State officers 
and members of Congress (all Demo- 
crats) were in due course elected un- 
der it ; and Gen. Taylor communi- 
cated the Constitution to Congress, 
at whose doors the members elect 
from the new State stood for many 
ensuing months patiently awaiting 
their admission to seats. For, among 
the various propositions introduced at 
this session, looking to the same end, 
Mr. Clay had already submitted the 
following basis of a proposed Com- 
promise of all differences relating to 
the territories and to Slavery: 

“ 1, Resolved^ That Oalifornia, with suita- 
ble boundaries, ought, upon her application, 
to he admitted as one of the States of this 
Union, without the imposition by Congress 
of any restriction in respect to the exclusion 
or introduction of Slavery within those 
houiidaries. 

“2. ResolteJi That, as Slavery does not 
exist by law, and is not likely to be intro- 
duced into any of tlie territory acquired by 
tlie ll nited Rkites from the Republic of Mexi- 
co, it is incxipedieiit for Congress to provide 
by law, either lor its introduction into, or 
excdusion from, any part of the said terri- 
tory ; and that appropriate territorial gov- 
erninonts ought to be,- established hy Con- 


® Since, a Confederate Major-General. 

June 3, 1849. “ February 13, 1850. 


gresa in all the said territory not assigned 
as within, the boundaries of the proposed 
State of Oalifornia, without the adoption of 
any restriction or condition on the subject 
of Slavery.’® 

“6. Resohed^ That it is inexpedient to 
abolish Slavery in the District of Columbia, 
whilst the institution continues to exist in 
the State of Maryland, without the consent 
of that State, without the consent of the 
people of the District, and without just com- 
pensation to the owners of Slaves Avithin 
the District. 

“ 6. But Resohed^ That it is expedient to 
prohibit, within the District, the Slave- 
Trade in slaves brought into it from States 
or places beyond the limits of the District, 
either to be sold therein as merchandise, or 
to he transported to other markets without 
the District of Oohnnhia. 

“7. Resolved, That more effectual provi- 
sion ought to be made by law, according to 
the requirement of the Constitution, for the 
restitution or delivery of persons hound to 
service or labor in any State, who may es- 
cape into any other State or Territory in 
the Union. And, 

“8. Resolved,, That Congress has no 
power to prohibit or obstruct the trade in 
slaves betw'een the slaveholding States, but 
that the admission or exclusion of slaves 
brouglit from one into another of them, de- 
pends exclusively upon their own particular 
laws.” 

The debate on this proposition of 
compromise was opened by Sontliem 
Democrats, all speaking in disparage- 
ment of its leading suggestions, or in 
scarcely qualified opposition to the 
whole scheme. Mr. H. S. Foote, of 
Mississippi, condemned especially the 
proposition “ that it is inexped/ieiii to 
abolish Slavery in the District of 
Goliimhia,” as implying a i-'ight in 
Congress to legislate on that subject, 
which he utterly denied. He con- 
demned still more emphatically the 
assertion that “ Slavery does not now 
exist hy law in the territories re(.‘ont- 
ly acquired from Mexico insisting 
that the mere fiict of Annexation 
carried the Constitution, with all its 
guaranties, to all the tej-ritories ob- 

’®January 29, 1850. 

’®:3, -d:, relate to Texas and her boundaiy. 
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tained hy treaty, and secured the j 
privilege to any “ Sontherii slave- ■ 

, holder to enter any part of it, attend- 
ed by his slave property, and to enjoy 
the same therein, free from all molest- 
ation or hindrance whatsoever.” He 
also condemned the resolve relating 
to the boundaries of Texas, contend- 
ing that ‘‘ her right to that part of 
New Mexico, lying east of the Hio 
Grande, was lull, complete, and unde- 
niable.” But he did not object to 
abolishing the Slave-Trade in the 
District, “ provided it , is done in a 
delicate and judicious manner and 
he would consent to the admission 
of California, “ ahove the line of 36° 
80',” “ provided another new Slave 
State can be laid off within the pres- 
ent limits of Texas, so as to keep up 
the present eqiiiponderance between 
the Slave and Free States of the 
Dnion, and provided further, all this 
is done by way of compromise, and 
in order to sme the Union — as dear 
to me as any man living.” Mr. J. 
M. Mason, of Yirginia, though anx- 
ious to do his utmost for “ adjusting 
these unhappy differences,” still 
more pointedly dissented from Mr. 
Clay’s scheme. He said : 

“ Sir, so far as I have read these resolu- 
tions, there is but one proxsosition to which 
I can give a hearty assent, and that is the 
resolution which proposes to organize tenu- 
torial governments at once in tliese territo- 
ries, Avitliont a declaration, one way or the 
other, as to their domestic institutions. 
But there is another wliich I deeply regret 
to see introduced into this Senate, by a 
Senator from a Slaveholding State 5 it is 
tliat wliicli assumes tha^ Slavery does not 
now exist by law in those countries. I un- 
derstand one of those propositions to de- 
clare tli.at, by law, Slavery is now abolished 
iti New Al'exieo and Oalifornia. That was 
the very proposition advanced by the non- 
Bhiveltulding 'States at the last Session i 
cf)m1)ated and disproved, as I thought, by 


gentlemen from the Slaveholding States, 
and which the Compromise bilP”* was fram- 
ed to test. So far, I regarded the question 
of law as disposed of; and it was very 
clearly and satisfactorily shown to be 
against the spirit of the resolution of the 
Senator of Kentucky. If the contrary is 
true, I presume the Senator from Kentucky 
would declare that, if a law is now valid in 
the territories abolishing Slavery, it could 
not he introduced there, even if a law was 
passed creating the institution, or repealing 
the statutes already existing — a doctrine 
never assented to, so far as I know, until 
now, by any Senator representing one of 
the slavehoiding States, Sir, I hold the 
vei’y opposite, and with such confidence, 
that, in the last Congress, I was willing, 
and did vote for a bill to test this question 
in the Supreme Court. Yet this resolution 
assumes the other doctrine to be true, and 
onr assent is challenged to it as a proposi- 
tion of law.” 

Mr. J efferson Davis, of Mississippi, 
with, equal energy, objected to so 
mueb. of Mr. Clay’s propositions as re- 
late to the boundary of Texas, to the 
Slave-Trade in the Federal District, 
and to the concession that Slavery 
does not exist by law in the newly ■ 
acquired territories. He added; 

“ But, Sir, we are c<alle(l upon to receive 
this as a measure of compromise! As a 
measure in which we of the minority are to 
receive something. A measure of com- 
promise ! I look upon it as but a modest 
mode of taking that, the claim to which has 
been more boldly asserted by others ; and, 
that I may be understood upon this qrres- 
tion, and that my position may go forth to 
the country in the same columns that con- 
vey the sentiments of the Senator from 
Kentucky, I here assert, that never will X 
take less than tire Missouri Compromise 
line extending to the Pacific Ocean, with 
the specific recognition of the rigiit to hold 
Slaves in the territory below that line ; and 
that, before such territories are admitted 
into the Union as States, slaves may be 
taken there from any of the United States, 
at the option of the owners. I can never 
consent to give additional power to a ma- 
jority to commit further aggressions upon 
the minority in this Union; and I will 
never consent to any proposition which will 
have such a tendency, without a full guar- 


i^Tlvdt^of Mr. Clayton— -laid on the table of the House, on motion of Mr. Stephens, of Georgia. 
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aiitee or counteracting measure is connected 
with it.” 

Mr. Clay, in reply to Mr. Davis, 
spoke as follows : 

“I am extremely sorry to hear the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi say that he r'equires, 
first, the extension of the Missouri Com- 
promise line' to the Pacific ; and, also, that 
he is not satisfied with that, but requires, if 
I understand him correctly, a positive pro- 
vision for the admission of Slavery south of 
that line. And now, Sir, coming fi*om a 
Slave State, as I do, I owe it to myself, I 
owe^it to truth, I owe it to the subject, to 
state that no earthly power could induce 
me to vote for a specific measure for the in- 
troduction of Slavery where it had not be- 
fore existed, either south or north of that 
line. Coming, as I do, from a Slave State, 
it is my solemn, deliberate, and well-matured 
determination that no power — no earthly 
power — shall compel me to vote for the 
positive introduction of Slavery, either 
south or north of that lino. Sir, while you 
reproach, and justly, too, our British ances- 
tors, for the introduction of this institution 
upon the continent of America, I am, for 
one, unwilling that the posterity of the 
present inhabitants of California and Mew 
Mexico shall reproach us for doing just 
what we reproach Great Bidtain for doing 
to us. If the citizens of those territories 
choose to establish Slavery, I am for ad- 
mitting them with such provisions in their 
Constitutions ; hiit then it will be their own 
work, and not ours; and their posterity 
will have to reproach them, and not us, for 
forming Constitutions allowing the institu- 
tion of Slavery to exist among thein. These 
are my views. Sir ; and I choose to express 
them ; and I care not how extensively and 
universally they are known. The honora- 
ble Senator from Yirginia (Mr. Mason) has 
expressed his opinion that Slavery exists in 
these territories ; and I have no doubt that 
opinion is sincerely and honestly entertained 
by him ; and I would say, with equal sin- 
cerity and honesty, that I believe that 
Slavery nowhere exists within any portion 
of the territory acquired by us from Mexico. 
He holds a directly contrary opinion to 
mine, as ho lias a perfect lught to do; and 
we will not quarrel about that difference of 
opinion.” 

Messrs. William E. King, of Ala- 
bama, Downs, of Louisiana, and 
Butler, of South Carolina, swelled 
the chorus of denunciation. They 


could see nothing in Mr. Clay’s 
proposition that looked like compro- 
mise ; nothing hut concession and 
surrender of all the rights of the 
South in the territories. In their 
view, it was only a skillful and 
plausible device for reconciling the 
South to the sacrifice of its rights, 
and to a concession of all the new 
territories to Free Labor. They 
were, therefore, utterly averse to it. 

The most remarkable speech eli- 
cited hy these resolves was that of 
Mr. Webster,'® wherein he took 
ground against the Abolitionists ; 
against the assumed Eight of Instruc- 
tion ; against further legislation pro- 
hibitory of Slavery in the Territories ; 
against Secession or Disunion ; 
against whatever seemed calculated 
to produce irritation or alienation 
between the Eortli and tlie South ; 
and in favor of liberal grants by 
Congress in aid of the colonization 
by Slave States of their free colored 
population. His reasons for oppos- 
ing any prohibitive legislation with 
regard to Slavery in the new ter- 
ritories were set forth as follows : 

“ Mow, as to California and Mew Mexico, 
I hold Slavery to he excluded horn those 
territories hy a law even superior to that 
which admits and sanctions it in Texas. I 
mean the law of nature, of physical geogra- 
phy, the law of the formation of the, earth. 
That law settles forever,, with a strength 
beyond all terms of liuman enactment, that 
Slavery cannot exist in California or Mow 
Mexico. TJnderstaiid me, Sir ; I mean. 
Slavery as w^e regard it ; the Slavery of the 
colored race as it exists in the vSouthern 
States. I shall not discuss the point, hut 
leave it to the learned gentlemen who have 
undertaken to discuss it; hut I suppose 
there is no Slavery of that de.scription. in 
California now. I understand that ^eonism, 
a sort of penal servitude, exists there, or 
rattier a sort of voluntary sale of a man and 
his ofepring for debt— an arrangement of a 
peculiar nature known to the law of Mexico. 


« March 7, 1850. 
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But v/hat I mean to say is, that it is as im- 
possible that African Slavery, as we see it 
among us, should find its way, or be intro- 
duced, into Oalifornia and New Mexico, as 
any other natm-al impossibility. Oalifornia 
and New Mexico are Asiatic in their forma- 
tion and scenery. They are composed of 
vast ridges of mountains, of great hight, 
with broken ridges and deep valleys. The 
sides of these mountains are entirely barren ; 
tlieir tops capped by perennial snow. There 
may be in Oalifornia, now made free by its 
constitution, and no donbt there are, some 
tracts of valuable land. But it is not so in 
New Mexico. Pray, what is the evidence 
which every gentleman ranst have obtained 
on this subject, from information sought by 
himself or communicated by others? I 
have inquired and read all I could find, in 
order to acquire information on this import- 
ant subject. What is there in New Mexico 
that could, by any possibility, induce any 
body to go there with slaves ? There are 
some narrow strips of tillable land on the 
borders of the rivers ; but the rivers them- 
selves dry up before midsummer is gone. 
All that the people can do in that region is 
to raise some little articles, some little wheat 
for their tortillas, and that by irrigation. 
And who expects to see a hundred black 
men cultivating tobacco, corn, cotton, rice, 
or anything else, on lands in New Mexico 
made fertile only by irrigation ? 

“ I look tipon it, therefore, as a fixed fact, 
to use the current expression of the day, 
that both California and New Mexico are 
destined to be free, so far as they are set- 
tled at all ; which I believe, in regard to 
New Mexico, will be but partially for a 
great length of time ; fi*ee by the arrange- 
ment of things ordained by the Power above 
us. I liave, tiierefore, to say, in this respect 
also, that this country is fixed for freedom, 
to as many persons as shall ever live in it, 
by a less repealahle law" than that which 
attaches to tlie holding of slaves in Te.xas; 
and I will say further, that, if a resolution 
or a bill were now before us to provide a 
Territorial government for New Mexico, I 
would noc vote to put any prohibition into 
it whatever. Such a proliihition would be 
idle, as it respe«;ts any efiec.t it would have 
u])on the Territory ; and 1 wotild not take 
piiimi uselessly to rea Hi rm an ordinance of 
liiituro, nor to reeimfit the will of God. I 
woiihi put in no Wilmofc l'roviso for the 
mere purpose ui‘ a tannt or a reproach. I 
Would ])ut into it no ovideiico of the votes 
of superior power, exorcised for no purpose 
but to woumbthe pride, whether a Just and 
ratmaal ])ride, or an irrational pride, of the 
citizourf nf the Southern States. I have no 
sueli object, no such purpose. They would 
think ir a taunt, an indignity; they would 


think it to be an act taking away from them 
wdiat they regard as a proper equality of 
privilege. 'Whether they expect to realize 
any benefit from it or not, they would think 
it at least a plain tlieoretic wrong; that 
something more or less derogatory to their 
character and their rights had taken place. 
I propose to inflict no such wound upon 
any body, unless something essentially im- 
portant to the country, and efficient to the 
preservation of liberty and freedom, is to bo 
efi’ected. I repeat, therefore, Sir, and, as 1 
do not propose to address the Senate often 
upon this subject, I repeat it because I wish 
it to be distinctly understood, that, fob the 
reasons stated, if a proposition wmre now 
here to establish a government for New 
Mexico, and if it was moved to insert a pro- 
vision for the prohibition of Slavery, I 
would not vote for it. 

“ Sir, if we wore now making a govern- 
ment for New Mexico, and any body should 
propose a Wilmot Proviso, I should treat it 
exactly as Mr. Polk treated that provision 
for excluding Slavery from Oregon. Mr. 
Polk was known to be, in opinion, decidedly 
I averse to the "Wilmot Proviso ; hut he felt 
the necessity of ostahllshing a government 
for the territory of Oregon. The Proviso 
was in the bill ; b\it he knew it would be 
entirely nugatory, since it took away no 
right, no desoribable, no tangible, no appre- 
ciable right of the South; he said he would 
sign the bill for the sake of enacting a law to 
form a government in that Territory, and let 
that entirely useless, and, in that connection, 
entirely senseless, proviso remain. Sir, we 
hear occasionally of the Annexation of Cana- 
da; aud, if there be any man, any of tlio 
Northern Democracy, or any one of the Free 
Soil party, who supposes it necessary to insert 
a 'Wilmot Proviso in a territorial government 
for New Mexico, that man woirld, of course, 
be of opinion that it is necessiu-y to protect 
the evei’lasting snows of Oanadii from the foot 
of Slavery by the same overspreading wing 
of an act of Congress. Sir, wherever there 
is a substantial good to bo done, wherever 
there is a loot of land to he prevented from 
becoming slave territcu’y, I am ready to as- 
sert the principle of the exclusion of Slavery. 
I am pledged to it from the year 1837 ; I have 
been pledged to it again and again; and I 
will perform those pledges; but I Avill not 
do a thing unnecessarily that wounds the 
feelings of others, or that does discredit to 
my own mulerstauding.” 

It seems not a little remarlcaljle 
tliat a man of Mr. Webster’s k,rengtli 
sliould have traversed the whole 
ground of controversy so thoroughly 
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ill a speecli inevitably calculated to 
excite deep dissatisfaction among tbe 
great mass of liis constituents, witliont 
once considering or even toucbing this 
question : “What need exists for any 
compromise whatever ?” Admitting 
the correctness of his views and gen- 
eral positions with regard to Califor- 
nia, Hew Mexico, Texas, etc., why 
not permit each subject demanding 
legislation to be presented in its order, 
and all questions respecting it to be 
decided on their intrinsic merits ? He, 
of course, contended throughout that 
his position was unchanged, that his 
views were substantially those he had 
always held ; yet the eagerness and 
satisfaction wherewith his speech 
was received and reprinted at 
Hichmond, Charleston, Hew Or- 
leans, and throughout the South, 
should, it seems, liave convinced 
him, if the disappointment and dis- 
pleasure of his constituents did not, 
that either he had undergone a great 
transformation, or nearly every one 
else had. His speech, though it con- 
tained little or nothing referring di- 
rectly to the compromise proposed 
by Mr. Olay, exerted a powerful 
influence in favor of its ultimate 
triumph. 

Mr. Douglas having reported'® a 
bill for the admission of California 
into the Union, as also one to estab- 
lish territorial governments for Utah 
and Hew Mexico, Col. Benton mov- 
ed” that the previous orders be post- 
poned, and the California bill taken 
up. M'r. Olay proposed the laying of 
this inotion on the table, which was 
carried l.>y 27 Yeas to 24 Hays. The 
Senate now proceeded, on motion of 
Mr. Foote, of M ississippi, to constitute 
a Select Committee of thirteen, to 


consider the questions raised by Mi*. 
Olay’s proposition, and also by re- 
solves snbmitted a month later by Mr. 
Bell, of Tennessee ; and on the 19th 
this Committee was elected by ballot 
and composed as follows : 

Mr. Henry Clay, of Kentucky, Chairman. 
Messrs. Dickinson, of N. Y., Cooper, of Pa., 

Phelps, ofVt., Downs, of La., 

Bell, of Tenn., King, of Ala., 

Cass, of Mich., Mangtim, of N. 0., 

Webster, of Mass., Mason, ofYa., 

Berrien, of G-a., Bright, of Ind. 

Mr. Clay reported from said Com- 
mittee a recommendation, substan- 
tially, of his original proposition of 
compromise, save that he' now pro- 
vided for organizing Utah as a dis- 
tinct Territory. His lexiort recom- 
mended the following bases of a 
general Compromise : 

“1. The admission of any new State or 
States formed out of Texas to be postponed 
until they shall hereafter present themselves 
to be received into the Union, when it wiDL 
be the duty of Congress fairly and faithfully 
to execute the compact with Texas, by ad- 
mitting such new State or States, 

“2. The admission forthwith of Califor- 
nia into the Union, with the boundaries 
which she has proposed. 

“3. The establishment of Territorial Gov- 
ernments, without the 171111101 Proviso, for 
Hew Mexico and Utah, embracing ail the 
territory recently acquired from Mexico, not 
contained in the boundaries of California. 

“4. The combination of these two last 
measures in the same bill. 

“ 5. The establishment of the western and 
northern boundaries of Texas, and the exclu- 
sion from her jurisdiction of all New Mexico, 
with the grant to Texas of a pecuniary equiv- 
alent; and the section for that purpose to be 
incorporated in the bill admitting California, 
and establishing Territorial Gov«rnment.s for 
Utah and New Mexico. 

‘■ 6. More effectual enactments of law to 
secure the prompt delivery of persons bound 
to. service or lalior in one State, under the 
laws thereof, who escape into another State ; 
and 

“U Abstaining from aliolishing Slavery, 
but, under a lieavy jieualt}', prohibiting the 
Slave-Trade, in the District of Columbia.” 


March 25, 1850. 


» April oth. 


May 8 th. 
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And still tlie debate went on, 
barclly interrupted by tlie death 
(July lOtli) of Gen. Taylor, and the 
accession of Yice-President Fillmore 
to the Presidency. Eepeated efforts 
to cut off from California all her 
territory south of 36'^ 30' ; to send 
back her constitution to a new con- 
7 ention of her people, etc., etc., were 
made by Southern ultras, but defeat- , 
ed; and finally the bill to admit 
California passed the Senate by SJ 
Yeas to 18 Fays — all Southern — 
and the bill organizing the Territo- 
ries of Few Mexico and Utah, as 
proposed, likewise passed two days 
thereafter: Yeas 2 Y ; Fays 10. The 
other measures embraced in the pro- 
position of compromise were in like 
maimer successively carried with lit- 
tle serious opposition. 

When these measures reached the 
House, they encountered a sxnrited I 
resistance ; but the bill organizing 
the Territory of Few Mexico was 
added as an amendment or “ rider” 
to the bill defining the Forthern 
boundary of Texas, and paying her 
ten millions for assenting to such de- 
markation. „This was moved by Mr. 
Linn Boyd (Democrat), of Kentucky, 
and x)re vailed by Yeas 107, Fays 
09, The bill, as thus amended, 
was first defeated — Yeas 99 ; Fays 
107 ; l)ut Mr. Howard, of Texas, 
who hud voted in the negative, now 
moved a reconsideration, which 
was curried — Yeas 122; Fays SI ; 
whereupon the Previous Question 
was seconded — Yeas 115 ; Fays 
97 ; and the bill p)assed“ as amended 
— Yeas 108 ; Fays 97. The Califor- 
nia bill was next’’' taken up and 

August 13lh. so September 4th. 


passed— Yeas 150 ; Fays 66 — (all 
Soutbern); and then the Utali bill 
was in like manner passed— Yeas 97 ; 
Fays 85 — (mainly Forthern Free 
Soil). The bills providing more 
effectually for the recovery of iugi- 
tive Slaves, and abolishing the Slave- 
trade in the District, were likewise 
passed by decided majoiPies ; and 
the Senate concurred in llie House 
amendment, whereby two; of its mea- 
sm-es had been welded together — 
Yeas 31; Fays 10 (Forthern Free 
Soil). So all the measures originally 
included in Mr. Clay’s proposition 
of comxiromise became of the 
land. 

The propelling force,, whei'ehy 
these acts were pushed through Con- 
gress, in defiance of the original con- 
victions of a majority of its members, 
or at least the lubricating oil where- 
with the ways were rendered passa- 
ble, was contained in that article 
of the bill proposing to the State 
of Texas the establishment of her 
Forthern boundary, which reads : 

“ Fourth. The TJnited States, in consider- 
ation of said establishment of boundaries, 
cession of claims to territory, and relin- 
quishment of claims, will pay to the vStato 
of Texas the sum of ten millions of dollars, 
in a stock bearing five per cent, intei’est, 
and redeemable at the end of fourteen years ; 
liie interest payable half-yearly, at the Trea- 
sury of the United States.” 

By this article, the xmblic debt of 
Texas, previously worth in market 
hut some twenty to thirty per cent.^ 
of its face, was suddenly raised near- 
ly or quite to the entire satis- 

; faction of its hold^^-^many of them 
members of Congress, or their very 
intimate friends. Corruption, thinly 

1 September Vth. ss September 9tli. 
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disgiiipod, liainited tlie purlieus and sures essential to tlie existence of tlie 
stalked tliroiigli the' lialls of tlie Capi- ' Government. The attempt, tliere- 
tol; and numbers, hitherto in needj fore, of the Senate of hehruary- 
circnmstauces, suddenly found them- March, 1849, to dictate to the House, 
selves rich. The great majority, of “ You shall consent to such, an or- 
coiirse, were impervious to such in- ganization of the territories as v- e 
fluonces ; biit the controlling and prescribe, or we will defeat the Civil 
^ontrollald^-iianority were not. This Appropriation bill, and thus derange, 
was pr(>{Mjl|j%e 'first instance in if not arrest, the most vittil maehin- 
wliich vital consequence ery of the Government,” was utterly 

to tlie cQ.l|ii |^^ vbrG carried or de- unjustifiable. Yet this should not 
feated in under the direct blind -us to the fact that differences 

spur of pf interest. of opinion are at times developed on 

questions of decided moment, where 

Politic^^^^Eiromises, though the rights of each party are equal, 
they ha'^ T^^^fendered unsavory and where an ultimate concurrence 
by abuse, ’^^^ ^^Ke ssary incident of in one common line of action is es- 
mixed o ^ j ^^ d governments — sential. Without some deference to 
that is, of^^^^Mmple, unchecked adverse convictions, no confederation 
despotisms ^^^p rever liberty exists, of the insurgent colonies was attain- 
. there di'vei^^Wof judgment will be able— no Union of the States could 
developed ^i^unless one will domi- have been effected. And where the 
nates ov ci^^i others, a practical Executive is, by according him the 
mean kct^^^^videly differing con- veto, clothed with a limited power 
•victions li^^Psometimes be sought, over the making of laws, it is inevi- 
If, for example, a legislature is com- table that some deference to his 
posed of two distinct bodies or houses, views, his convictions, should be 
and they differ, as they occasionally evinced by those who fashion and 
vrill, with regard to tlie propriety or mature those laws. Under this as- 
the amoimt of an appropriation re- pect, compromise in government is 
qiiired for a certain purpose, and sometimes indispensable and lauda- 
neither is disposed to give way, a ble. 

partial concession on either hand is But -vdiat is knovm in State legis- 
often the most feasible mode of prae- lation as log-rolling is quite another 
, tieal adjustment. Where the object matter. A. has a hill, which he is 
contemplated is novel, or non-essen- intent on passing, hut wliich has no 
tial to tlie general efficiency of the intrinsic worth that commends, it to 
public service — such as the construe- his fellow-members. But B., 0,, D., 
tion of a new railroad, canal, or other and the residue of the alphabet, have 
public work — the repugnance of each bis “ little bill not, perhaps, 
either house shoii^' suffice entirely specially obnoxious or objection ab!o, 
to defeat, or, at least, to postpone it; but such as, could, iot be passed on 
for neither branch has ,a right to ex- its naked .merits. All alike ^ must 
■ act ffom. the other conformity -vwth fail, 'imless carried by that reciproci- 
' its views on a disputed point as the ty of suippoirt suggested by their com- 
, price of its own concurrence in mea- mon, UPed and peril. An undersliand- 
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ing is effected between their several therefor. But wliy Texas should he ■; 
hackers, so that A. votes for the hills paid Ten Millions of dollars for relin- 
of astlieindispeiisahle q^uishmg her jpretensions to territory 

means of securing the passage of his never possessed by, nor helrmging to, 
own darling ; and thus a whole litter her —territory which had ]>een lirst 
of bills become laws, whereof no sin- acquired from Mexico by the forces 
gle one was demanded hy the public and then bought of her by the mon-- 
interest, or could have passed without ey of the Union — is not ob\i.ous ; 
the aid of others as unworthy as it- and why this payment, if made at all, 
self Such is substantially tiie pro- should he a make- weight in. a bargain 
cess wl'iereby our statute-books are covering a variety of arrangements 
loaded witli acts which subserve no with whicb it had no proper coimee- 
ciid but to fill the pockets of the few, tion, is still less explicable. And^^^^ - 
at the expense of the rights or the when, on the back of this, was piled 
interests of the many. an act to provide new facilities for ^ f 

It was entirely proper that Con- slave-catching in the Free States, os- 
gress sbould provide at once for the tensibly balanced by another which 
temporary government of all the ter- required the slave-traders of Wash- 
ritories newly acquired from Mex- ington to remove their jails and anc- 
ico ; and there was no radical objec- tion-rooms across the Potomac to that 
tion to doing this in one bill, if that dull old dwarf of a city which had re- 
should seem advisable. As the estab- cently been retroceded to Yirginia, as 
lishment of a delinite boundary be- if on purpose to facilitate this arrange- 
tween Uew Mexico and Texas was ment, the net product was a corrupt 
essential to the tranquillity and monstrosity in legislation and morals 
security of the Territory, that object which even the great name of Henry 
might fairly he contemplated in the Clay should not shield from lasting 
act providing a civil government opprobrium. 

XVI. 

THE EEA OF SL A YE-HUHTIXG. 

But, whatever theoretic or practi- general joy the announcement that 
cal objections may he justly made to all the differences between the diverse 
tho Compromise of 1850, there can bo .‘sections’ had been adjusted and set- 
no doubt that it was accepted and rati- tied. The terms of settlement were, 
fled by a great majority of the Ameri- to that majority, of quite subordinate 
can, IT^oplc, wbetber in the Hortli or in consequence ; they wanted peace and 
the Soutly They were intent on bnsi- prosper.ity, and wore nown'se inclined 
ness — then , remarkably prosperous to cut each other’s throats and burn 
; -—on planting, building, trading, and eacb other’s bouses in a quarrel con- 

; ‘ gain — and they hailed with cerning (as they regaixled it) only the 
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'atu8 of negroes. The Compromise 
/|,acl taken no money from, their pock- 
"' ets ; it had imposed upon them no 
. pecuniary burdens ; it had exposed 
them to no personal and palpable 
dangers: it had rather repelled the 
gaunt specter of Civil W ar and Dis- 
i.inion (habitually conjured up ^yhen 
Slavery had a point to carry), and 
increased the facilities for making 
money, while opening a boundless 
vista of ISTatiojial greatness, security, 
and internal harmony. Especially 
hy the trading class, and the great 
majority of the dwellers in seaboard 
cities, was this view cherished with 
intense, intolerant vehemence. 

The Compromise had been violent- 
ly opposed, alike from the South 
and from the hTortli — of course, on 
opposite grounds. The “Fire-Eat- 
ers,” or , disciples of Mr. Callioun, 
regarded it as surrendering the sub- 
stance of all that was in dispute — 
the newly acquired territories — to 
the Morth, while amusing the South 
with a mere shadow of triumph in 
the waiver of ah}’- positive, peremp- 
tory exclusion of Slavery therefrom. 
They.resolved not to submit to it, hnt 
to rouse their section at first to the- 
oretical, ultimately to forcible, resist- 
ance. To this end, a direct issue Avas 
made against the Compromise in Mis- 
sissippi — ^next to South Carolina, the 
most intensely Pro-Slavery State in. 
the Union — ^by nominating a “ State 
Pights” ticket, headed by Jefferson 
Davis -for Governor — Mr. Davis hav- 
ing oj:)]''ORcd the Corn-promise in. the 
Senate with, determined pertinacity. 
ITis adversaries accepted the chal- 
lenge, atid nominated a “ Union” 
ticket in opposition, headed by Hen- 

1 Foote, 28,'?38 ; Da-sis, 2'7,’?29. 

® For Cooperation, 25,098; for Secession, 
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ry S. Foote for Governor — Mr. Foote, 
as Mr. Davis’s colleague, -though he 
demurred to Mr. Clay’s programme 
at the outset, having supported the 
Otnnpromise to the extent of his abil- 
ity. The election occurred early in 
Movemher, 1851; when the “ Union” 
party won a complete triuinph-=— the 
vote being the largest ever yot polled, 
and Mr, Foote elected by over 1,000’ 
majority. The rest of the “ Union” 
State ticket, with a sti’ongly Union” 
Legislatnre, succeeded by still larger 
majorities, Alabama, likewise, chose 
a “ Union” Legislature, and a “ Uni- 
on” majority of Congressmen. Loui- 
siana, this year, elected a “ "Whig” 
Auditor and Legislature — meaning 
much the same thing. And e-ven 
South Carolina — having been sum- 
moned hy her chieftains (Mr. Cal- 
houn being now dead) to elect a 
Convention, whereby her course in 
the exigency should he determined — 
gave a “ Cooperation” majority of 
over- F,000 on the popular’’ vote, 
electing 114 “ Cooperationists” to 64 
unqualified “ Secessionists.” In oth- 
er words, she voted not to attempt 
Secession without the concurrence 
and support of her Southern sisters — 
this being the shape wherein she could, 
with least sacrifice of pride or consis- 
tency, indicate her disposition not to 
rush madly upon the perils of Dis- 
union and Civil War. Thus the tri-- 
umph of the Compromise in the Slave 
States was complete; for it was felt 
to he preposterous to make the issue 
in any, otl.ier States if it could not he 
upheld in these. 

In the Morth, likewise, the acqui- 
escence in the Comproinisp. was gen- 
eral and decisive ; though hc-rc, too, 

I'Tj'TOG. The.se totals are obtained by adding up 
-the -votes for delegates in the several “parishes.” 
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some of its cardinal pro\'isions pro- 
voked strenuous opposition. The 
new Fugitive Slave Law proved 
especially obnoxious, both in prin- 
ciple and practice, to a large and 
earnest minority. It had been ori- 
ginally drafted by Senator Mason, 
of Yirginia — a man conspicuously 
charged with that pro-Slavery venom 
which has since made liim a leading 
liel>cl — and who had already signal- 
ized himself by his cSbrts to render 
the maintenance of the ITiiion impos- 
sible on any otlier terms than those , 
of the most utter and abject devotion, 
on the part of the North, to the most 
extreme Pro-Slavery aspirations and 
policy of the South. He opposed, as 
we have seen, Mr. Clay’s programme of 
eompromise, as entirely too favorable 
, to the North ; he had been among 
the foremost of the Southern ultras 
in defeating that programme in its 
primitive shape; and he had stub- 
bornly resisted tbe admission of Cali- 
fornia as a Free State, unless and 
until [)aid for liy concessions on tlie 
part of the North. Yet liis draft of 
a Fugitive Slave Law was adopted 
hj" the great Compromise Committee, 
and ultimately rushod thivjugh the- 
two IIoui-GS with little consideration 
jind less scrutiny. When it was 
reael.\e(1 iu its order in the lower, 
dndge James Thompson “ ■ obtained 
the lloor ■' — di-uihtless by prearrange- 
ment with Speaker Cobh-^and spoke 
in favor of the measure as just and 
necessary, <;loRing his remarks hy a 
denum<l of tlic Previous Question. 
This was sustained hy a majority; 
and tlio bill — ^wuth all its imperfec- 
tions on its head, and without afford- 
ing any o[>portunity for amendment — 

s Democrat, of Eric, ,Pa. ^ September, 12tb. 

*Samviol A. Eliot, Massachusetts, Johu L. 


was ordered to a third reading by 
109 Yeas to Jo Nays — every member 
from a Slave State w’-ho voted at all, 
voting Yea, with 28 Democrats and 
3® Whigs from Free States. From 
the Free States 88, from the Slave 
States 15 members v/ere absent, or 
withheld their votes; and, as tlie 
vote in the Senate stood 27 for to 12 
against it, with 21 absent, it is note- 
worthy that it passed, either House 
hy the votes of a decided minority 
of the members thereof. Still, ifc is 
hardly probable that, had every 
member been present and voted, it 
would have been defeated. 

This measure, so inconsiderately 
adopted, wms specially objectionable 
to the humaner instincts of the Free 
States in these particulars : 

1. It directed and provided for the 
surrender to the claimant of each 
alleged fugitive from- Slavery with- 
out allowing such alleged fugitive a 
trial hy jury; though the Federal 
Constitution expressly provides tliat 

“In suits at common law, where tlie 
value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be 
Iireserved;” 

So that, while any person, of whom 
damages are claimed to the amount 
of twenty dollars, is entitled to a 
trial of the issue hy jury, lie whose 
liberty, or whose wife and children, 
arc in jeopardy, is especially denied 
that right hy this act. He may he 
entirely and uuimpeacliably -white— 
for this act knows nothing of color; 
he may he the Grovemor of a State, 
tbe Pishop of a great Churcih ; ho 
may he General-in-Cliief of the arm- 
ies of the Union, engaged in a mo- 
mentous war ; but, if anyone chooses 


Taylor, Ohio, Edw-ard W. McOaughey, In- 
diana. 0 Amendments— Article VIl, 
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to swear tliat lie is a slave who has 
escaped from Ms owner’s service, 
he cannot recprire a trial hy jury 
of the issue so raised, although 
the judge or commissioner before : 
whom "the claimant sees fit to hring 
him may he in league- with tiiat 
claimant to get iiim out of the pro- 
tection of the law and into the power 
of Ills deadly enemies. And it is 
specially provided by this act’ that 

“Tn no trial or hearing under this act 
shall the testimony of such alleged fugitive 
be admitted in evidence.” 

2. It did not even allow him a 
hearing before a judge ; but author- 
ized the captor to take him at once 
before any commissioner appointed 
to take depositions, etc., by a J udge 
of the Federal Courts, who was 
clothed by this act vdtli plenary 
power in the premises; on wliosc 
rendition and certificate he iniglit 
be liurried off at once into Slavery, 
without stay or appeal. 

3. Said coinmissionei’ was to re- 
ceive $10 for liis services in case he 
directed the surrender of the alleged 
fugitive, but only $5 in ease he, for 
any cause, decided against the claim- 
ant. The act thus, in effect, offered 
him a bribe to decide against tlie 
person charged with owing “ service 
or labor.” ^ , 

4. The persons charged with the 

duty of arresting the alleged fugitives 
were, in every instance, authorized 
and empowered by the act to “ sum- 
mon and call to their aid the by- 
staTiders, or comitatus of the 

])r(>]-)er county,” to aid them in their 
work ; “ and all good citizens are 

’ Sec. 0. 

® Tlie reason, or, ut least', the excuse, offered 
for this, imported that the labor of making out 
the nocessai'y papers was greater in case of a 
rendition than in the alternative. 
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hereby commanded to aid and assist 
in the prompt and efficient execution 
of this law.” 

Mr. John Van Buren, in a letter'* 
to a Massachusetts Convention c)f 
opponents of this law, while ttdmil- 
ting the right to reclaim and the 
duty of siiiTendering fugitives Irom 
Slavery^ condemned the enactment 
in all its more important features: 
first, as an assumption by Cojigress 
of a duty properly devolving on the 
States,’” and to be rightfully executed 
by State laws, tribunals, and function- 
aries. The demurrer that the Su- 
preme Court had decided ” adversely 
to this position was met by Mr. Van 
Buren as follows : 

“ By this decision, judges in determining 
the question of authority would probably 
he concluded. But, in a popular discussion 
e)f tlic propriety of a law, with a view to its 
rei)eal or moditication, 1 suppose wo are at 
liberty to believe in opposition to a decision 
of the Supreme Court. Even the executive 
and legislative departments deny its au- 
thority to hind them. The Supn-emo Court 
decided that the Alien aud Sedition Law 
was constitutional, and Matthew Lyon was 
imprisoned under it. The President, Mr. 
JetFerson, decided that it was not, and par- 
doned ISIr. Lyon. The Supreme Court de- 
cided that Congress could constitutionally 
charter a Bank of the United States, and 
that the propriety and necessity of doing so 
were to he judged hy Congress. The. 
President, Cen. Jackson, decided that suoh 
an act was imconstitulional, and vetoed it. 
With these exaniples liehn-e me, I .feel au- 
thorized to express the opinion wliieh I 
entertain, that the Fugitive Slave Act is 
unconstitutional, because Congress has no 
power to legislate upon tlie subject.” 

With regard to the denial by tbis 
act of all semblance of a jury trial to 
persons claimed under it as fugitive 
slaves, Mr. Tan Bureu was oqual].y 

® Dated New York, April 4, 1S51. 

10 This view was also taken hf many South- 
rons of the “ State Rights” scliool, especially by 
several eminent South Caroliniaus. 

n Jn the case of Prigg against Peunsyjvania. 
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decided aijd forcible, as is evinced by 
tliese fiirtlier extracts from Ms letter : 

“ But, to those -who regard the decision of 
the Supreme Court as conclusive, it is im- 
portant to consider othov objections to the 
net. Concediug the' power of Congress to 
legislate upon this subject, I think the act 
irr question is unconstitutional, because it 
does not give the person, seized a trial by 
jury at the place wliere he is so seized, and 
hefore he is put in the custody of the claim- 
ant, with a warrant to transport him. * * * 
“la rnr judgment, tlie claim of service 
secured by tire Goustitution, if it requires a 
law to enforce it, and if Congress can juass 
Hucli a law, can only bo ])rovide{l for hy an 
act whicli secures tlie trial of a question iu 
a regular suit before a jury. The seventh 
amendment to the Constitution provides 
that, ‘in suits at common law, where the 
value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial hy jury shall be 
preserved,’ etc. This amendment, as well 
as the fifth, which declares tliat ‘no person 
shall be deprived of life, liberty, or proper- 
ty, without due process of law,’ grew ont 
of the opposition manifested to the adoption 
of the Constitution, because it did not, in 
terms, provide for the trial by jury in civil 
cases. It is needless to remind an American 
of the anxiety with wliich this in.stitution 
has been watched. It is well described by 
Mr. Justice Btory, in the case of Parsons w. 
Bedford, Peters, 4-l(>. Justice Story also 
explains what i.s meant hy ‘ a suit at com- 
mon law,’ iu the section quotiid. It covers 
all suits except those of equity, admiralty, 
or inaritinui jiirisdietion ; and tbo Jiulie.iary 
Act of 178!) ('chapter 30, sections !J, 12, and 
13), carries this construction into practical 
operation. It will hardly bo claimed that 
Congress can take a east; wliich entitles a 
party to a jury, and deprive him of a jury 
liy converting it into a summary jiroceed- 
ing, or that tliey can, in the same way, de- 
prive him of hi.s lilierty or prijperty without 
due process of law. If they could do this, 
the trial by jury and the duo process of law 
secured by the Constitution become a mock- 
ery. 'Treating this as a mere question of 
pro]ierty exceeding twenty dollars in value, 
I entertain no dould that it is a c.aso whore 
a jury trial is secured hy the Goustitution. 

“ it may he said that a person seized can 
try the question of bis right to freedom by 
a jury at the place wJiouco he fled. This is 
a cousulatimi, to ho .sure, to a man whose 
freedom has been destroyed hy seizure and 
transportation from Ids homo ; ■ and, if ho 
could get his witnesses to the place where 
the claimant couchules to take hhn, he 
coult] have a trial But the’ act in question 
providers no jury trial anywhere ; there is no 


obligation on the olaimaiit to take the per- 
son he seizes to any particular place ; and if 
I have a right to try the question of title to 
property I hold at the place where the prop- 
erty is, and where the demand is made, 
how can it be argued that I hiive no .such 
right when the demand made is for my 
thews and sinews? 

“It is urged that juries would not render 
verdicts in favor of claimants, Avhere the 
right was established. This does not cor- 
respond with my observation of jury trials. 
On the contrary, -whatever prejudice jurors 
may feel against the law, I have hardly over 
known tliem to fail in obeying the directions 
of the Court upon a point of law. 

“ It is also suggested, that the expense of 
recovering a fugitive by this mode would 
amount to a destruction of the right. If 
such an evil exists, it is incident to this un- 
fortunate relation. It certainly furnishes 
no reason why the Constitution should be 
violated, and a safeguard broken down iu 
reference to the liberty of a human being, 
which is secured to him in defeujJing a 
horse or a hale of cotton.” 

That the provisions of this act 
were harsh and cruel is certain ; but 
that any act providing for the recov- 
ery of fugitives from Slavery could 
have been at once humane and effi- 
cient, is not obvious, ilnd, as the 
capture and rendition of alleged 
slaves under this act claimed a large 
share of public atteutiou during the 
three or four years immediately fol- 
lowing its passage, while the re.sidue 
of the Compromise measm'es evoked 
no special excitement, and had none 
other than a noiseless, passive opera- 
tion, it is not remarkable that greater 
' success ill slave-hunting', witli greater 
alacrity on the part of the Free 
States in ministering to sueli success, 
seemed to the general Northoni 
mind the sum and substance, the 
“being’s end and aim,” of the Gom- 
promiscs of 1850. And, as the Fed- 
eral Administration, whereof Mr. 
Fillmore remained the official head, 
and Mr. Webster became the ani- 
mating soul, gave prominence and 
emphasis to the exertions of its sub- 
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ordinates in aid of slave-cateliing, 
tlie alienation from it of anti-Slavery 
Whigs Lec-ainc more and more decid- 
ed and form id able, 

jSTuinorons arrests, of alleged fn- 
gitircs -wci’e made in various parts 
of the country, but not with uniform 
success. In liew York City, Phila- 
delphia, and otlier marts largely en- 
gaged in Soiitlicrn trade, no serious 
rosistam^e was offered ; though in one 
case a Idack man remanded to Mary- 
land as a fugitive was honorably re- 
jected and set at liberty by tbe 
claimant, as not the slave for whom 
he had been ndstaken. In Boston, 
serious popular repugnance to ren- 
dition was repeatedly manifested; 
and in one case a negro known as 
Shadracli, wbo bad been arrested as 
a fugitive, was rescued and escaped. 
In other eases, however, and cou- 
spicuonslyin those of Tliomas Sims’^ 
and Anthony Burns, the State and 
City autliorities, the Judiciary, the 
Military, the ■merchants, and pvoba- 
hly a decided majority of the citi- 
zens, approved and aided the surren- 
der. There were cases, however, 
wherein the popular sentiment of tlie 
country was on the side of the hunted 
hlacks — as was evinced at Syracuse,’'* 
hb Y., in the rescuie of Jerry Lognen, 
an alleged fugitive, from the hands 
of the authorities, and his protection 
hy alternately hiding and forward- 
ing him until he made his escape 
into Ciinada. At Christiana, Ijan- 
castcr C(j., where a considcrahle 
nimihc]' of negroes were compactly 
settled, Ed\\ua’d CTorsuch, a Mary- 
land slaveholder, wbo attempted, 
with two or three accomplices, to 
seize l)is alleged slaves, four in nimi- 

April 12, 1851. is May 21 , 1854 ' 


' her, was resisted hy the alarmed, in- 
; dignant hlacks, and reccaved a ball 
from a musket fired by one of tliem 
which proved fatal; and bis son, 
who had accompanied him, was 
Avounded. And inMibvaukee, Wis., 
Sherman. M. Booth having been con- 
victed in tlie IT. S. District Court of 
aiding in tbe rescue of Joshua Glo- 
ver, a fugitive from St. Louis, the 
Supreme Court of that Sta,te, on a 
habeas coi^pus sued out in his behalf, 
decided tlie Fugitive Slave Law un- 
constitutional and void, and set him 
at liberty. This decision was over- 
ruled, however, hy^ the Supreme 
Court of the United States in a niiani- 
mous decision affirming the validity 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, and di- 
recting that, though a State Court 
might pro] lerly grant a habeas cor^ibs 
in behalf of a person imprisoned 
under Federal autlioi-ity, yet that the 
custodian in such case had only to 
make return that he v'.m so held, and 
that this return, being proA’'ed truth- 
ful, must be accepted by tbe State 
Court as sufficient and conclusive — 
the Federal and State jurisdictions 
being each sovereign within its pro- 
per spliere, and each entitled to 
entire respect from the otlier, though 
operative over the same territoiy. 
And this remains to this day the ad- 
judicated law of tlie land. 

The activity and universality of 
slave-hunting, under tlie act of 1850, 
were most remarkable. Tliat act 
became a law on the 18 tb of Septem- 
ber ; and, within ten days tliereafter, 
a negro named James Hamlet had 
been seized in the cityof iYew York, 
and very suimnarily disjiatched to a 
■woman- in Baltimore, w4io claimed 

i'* October 1, 1851. 
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liim as lier slave. Before tlie act was 
a montli old, there had been several 
arrests niuler it, at Harrisburg and 
near Bedford, Pa., in Philadelphia, 

.at Detroit, and in other places. 
lYithin tlie first year of its existence, 
more ])Grson3, probably, were seized 
as fugitive slaves than during the 
preceding sixty years. Many of these 
seizures v/ere made under circum- 
stances of great aggravation. Thus, 
in, Philadelphia, Eupheniia "Williams, 
who ha,d lived in Pennsylvania in 
freedom all her life, as she affirmed, 
and had there become the mother of 
six living ohildren, of whom the old- 
est was seventeen, was arrested in 
1351 as the slave of a Marylander 
named Purnell, from whom she was 
charged with escaping twenty-two 
years before. Her six children were 
claimed, of course, as also the prop- 
erty of hex alleged master. ITpon 
a full liearing, Judge Kane decided 
that she was not the person (daimcd 
hy Biiriicll as liis slave Mahala. But 
there were several instances in which 
persons wluj liad lived in unchalleng- 
ed freedom from fifteen to twoiity- 
li.ve years wore seized, surrendered, 
and carried away into life-long Sla- 
very. ■ 

The needless hrutality witli which 
these seizures were often made, tend- ' 
ed to intensity the jiopnlar j'epng- 
nauce wliich tiiey occasioned. In 
repeated iustaiutes, the first notice 
file alleged fugitive had of his pen! 
was given him by a blow on the 
lieud, smnetiines "witli a hca^^’’ eliih 
or sticik of wood ; and, being thus 
knocked downJicMvas carried, bleed- 
ing and insensible, befiire tbe facile 
comruissiouer, wbo made short wmrk 
of ideuti tying Mm, and earning his 
tuu dollars, by remanding Mm into 


Slavery. In Columbia, Pa., March, 
1852, a negro, named William 
Smith, was seized as a fugitive hy a 
Baltimore police oliieer, Avliile work- 
ing in a lumber-yard, and, obvempt- 
ing to escape, tbe officer dre^v a ifis- 
tol and shot Mm dead. In ’\\Tike6- 
barre. Pa., a deputy marsbal and tbree 
or four "V'irginians suddenly came 
upon a nearly wbite mulatto waiter 
at a hotel, and, falling upon him 
from behind with a club, ]>arliany 
sbaelded Mm. He fouglit tliem oh* 
with the hand-cuff wMcli they had 
secured to Ms right %vrist, and, cover- 
ed with blood, ruslied from the 
house and plunged into the Susque- 
hanna, exclaiming : “ I will be 

drowned ratlier than taken alive!” 
He was pursued to the river-bank, 
and thence fired upon repeatedly, at 
a very short distance, as be stood in 
tbe water, up to Ms neck, until a ball 
entered Ms bead, instantly covering 
Ms face with blood. The by-stand- 
ers, wlio bad by this time collected, 
were disgusted and indignant, and 
the hunters, fearing their interposi- 
tion, retired for consultation. He 
thereupon came out of the w'ater^ 
apparently dying, and Jay down on 
the shore. One of liis pursuers re- 
marked that “dead nig-gej's w'ore not 
worth taking South.” His clothes 
having been torn off' in the scuffle^: 
some one brought a })air of panta- 
loons, and put them on liim, and he 
W'-as helped to Ms feet by a negro 
named Eex ; on seeing wdiicJi, tJip 
limiters returned and ]'>resGnted their 
revolvers, driving Mm again into the 
river, -where he rimuuued nmre than 
an liour, wTtli only his head aboi'e 
the water. His clairuantis dared not 
come within his pow'erful gras-p, as 
he after-ward said, “he -would havb 
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died contented, could lie have car- 
ried two </r tiii-ee of tliem down, with 
3, dm.” And the hunters were deter- 
red or sluuued by the spectators fi-om 
further firing. Preparations being 
made to arrest them as rioters, they 
ahsciOTided ; wJiereupoii, their victim 
waded some distance up the stream, 
and Vv'as soon after found by some 
v/oinen, lying fiat on his face in a 
corn-iifdd, in-nrisible. He was then 
duly cared i'or, and his wounds 
dressed, which ivas the last that was 
seen of Idm, His assailants were 
aftenvard arrested in Philadelphia, 
on a chai'ge of riot, on a warrant 
issued on dne complaint by a State 
magistrate ; hut Justice Grier, of the 
United States Supreme Court, arrest- 
ed the proceedings as an unauthor- 
ized interference wnth Federal offi- 
cers in the discharge of tlieir dut}^ 
In his opinion, discharging the pris- 
oners, ho said : 

“ We areiinulilo to perceive in this trans- 
action aiiytliine; worthy of biaino in the 
eoiulnct of tiiese officers, in their nnsuccess- 
fui endeavors to iriltHl a most dan^’erous and 
disgusting duty; except, perhaps, a want 
of suHicient coarage and perseverance in 
the attempt to execute the writ!” 

Of course, a law affording’ such 
facilities and temjitations to Iddiiap- 
piiig '.fas not allowed to pass unim- 
proved by the unmerons villains who 
regardc-d negroes as the natural and 
lawl'ui prey of whites niider all cir- 
cumstances. T1i 6 Koniucl'y Yeo- 
rnan^ a Democratic pro-Slavery 
organ, om-n remarked that the work 
oj‘ arresting fugitives had become a 
regular Imsiness along the border 
Jino between the Slave and Free 
Knales, and tlml: some of those engag- 
ed 111 it were not at fill particular as 
to the ]>i'e\’ious slavery or Ireedoin of 
those they arrested. IIow could it 


Kidnapped. 

be expected that they should be ? In 
many instances, free colored girls 
were hired for household service at 
some point distant from that whore 
they had previously resided, and 
w^ere known ; and, being thus iiiiBus- 
pectingly spirited away from all who 
could identify them, were hurried 
off into Slavery. Sometimes, though 
not often, negroes were tempted by 
heavy bribes to betray tlieir brethren 
into the hands of the slave-hiintcfs. 
Ill one instance, a clerk in <a dry- 
goods store in western Heiv York, 
who was of full age, a member of a 
church, and had hitherto borue a re- 
spectable character, hired two colored 
hoys to work for him in a hotel in 
Ohio, and on his way thither sold 
them as fugitive slaves to three Ken- 
tuckians, who appear to have be- 
lieved his representations. One of 
the intended victims, detecdiiig the 
plot, escaped from the .cars, knocking 
down the Kentnckian who under- 
took to prevent him. The other was 
sold for $750 to an honorahio slave- 
holder ill Warsaw, Ky., -wlio, upon 
proof of the outrage, promptly and 
cheerfully returned him to Ireedom. 
One girl, who was hh-ed from Hew 
York, to livx as a servant in Hexvark, 
H. J., was taken directly through 
Hewark to Washington, and there 
offered to a slave-trader for $GOO, but 
not accepted ; when she, having be- 
come alarmed, appealed to the hotel- 
keeper for protection ; whereupon 
the kidnappers abandoned her, but 
were ultimately arrested at Ellicott’s 
Mills, Md., and returned to Hew- 
York, where the husband wuis (‘on- 
victed, and sent to the poiiilentiHiy. 
In one instance, a negro, near Ed- 
wardsville, Ills., xvho had been em- 
ployed in the work of capturiyg sev- 
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eral alleged, fugitives, jSiially met a 
wldte man on the highway, present- ' 
eel a pistol, and arrested him as a 
runaway slave, for whom a reward 
of $300 had been offered. The 
white man happened, however, to be 
acquainted in Ed.wardsville, and was 
tluis enabled to establish his right to 
liimself. 

The business of slave-hnnting bc- 
caniG so profitable that the sheriff of 
Montreal, Canada,, received, in J anu- 
ary, 1855, a letter from a police offi- 
cer and constable, in .Frederick, Md., 
making him this tempting proposi- 
tion : 

“ Va.=it numbers of slaves,” says the Frede- 
rick oflioial, “ escaping from tlieir masters or 
owners, succeed in reaching your Provinces, 
and are, therefore, without the pale of the 
‘ Fugitive Slave Law%’ and cau only be re- 
stored by cunning, together with skill. 
Large rewards are offered, and will be paid, 
for their return ; and, could I find an effi- 
cient person to net with me, a great deal (jf 
money could be made, as I would etiually 
divide. The only appreliensioii 

W6 have of approaching too far into Canada 
is the fear of being arrested; and, had f a 
good assistant in your city, who would in- 
duce the negroes to the frontier, I would ho 
there to p.-j v the ca.sli. On your answer, I can 
furnish names and description,s of negroes.” 

Sonic of the judicial decisions 
evoked by this carnival of man-liuixt- 
ing were most remarkable. In San- 
dusky, Ohio, four men and 'women, 
with so vend children, were seized 
from a Ixxat tibout to leave for De- 
troit, by one wlio claimed to be their 
owner, -hit’. Hush H. Sloane, a law- 
yer, was employed to act as their 
cM)unsoh As no one claimed custody 
tjf these poisons, or produced any 
right or xvaiTiuit jnstifying their de- 
tection, Mr. Sloane declared to the 
l) 3 tatuiidor.'S that their seizure seemed 
to be nnjustitiahle ; wliereupoiXj a 
rnsh was made for the door. A man 
. who had hitherto been silent, now 


said : “ Here are the papers ; I own 
the slaves; I will hold you iiidivi du- 
ally responsible for their escape.” 
They did escape, and 'Mr. Sloane 
was thereupon proseented for their 
value, and compelled by the jixdg- 
meixt of a Federal Court to pay tlie 
sum of $3,950 and costs. In Califor- 
nia, then completely nixder the domi- 
nation of the Slave Pov.'or, which 
was especially strong ixx the selection 
of judges, mattei’s were carried xvith 
a very high hand. In several instan- 
ces, masters who had migrated or sent 
their sons to that region attended by 
slaves, undertook to reclaim these as 
fugitives and return them by force to 
the banks of the lower Mississippi ; 
and the Supreme Court of that State 
became their accomplice for this 
purpose. The violation of law to 
this end was so palpable and shame- 
less as to excite geixeral remark, if 
not geixeral indignation. In one 
leading case, the Oonrt ruled, hi ef- 
fect, that the petitioner being 3 'unng, 
in bad hea'Jtli, and probably unadvis- 
ed of the constitutional provision of 
that State making all its inhabitants 
free, “is permitted to take Ai'chy 
back to Mississippi.” An old la-wyor 
dryly remarked, while all around 
wei'e stigmatizing this decision as 
atrocious, that “ he thtjuglit it a very 
fair comp^imise, since it gave the 
law to the Horth and the negi-o to 
the South.” 

On Sunday, Jannaiy 37, 1856, two 
slaves, witli their wives and lour {hi'l- 
dren, escaped from Boono County, 
Kjn, di’ove sixteen miles to Coving- 
ton, and crossed to Ohunniiati on tlie 
ice. They were missed before night- 
. fall, and the master of live of them 
foUo'wecl rapidly on horsebadv. A'i- 
■ ter a -fe'w hours’ impiiry, he traced 
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tliein to the house of a negro named 
Kite, and, procuring the necessary 
warrants, with a marshal and assist- 
ants, proceeded thither on Monday, 
He summoned them to surrender. 
They refused. "Whereupon the offi- 
cers Inoke in the door, and .were 
assailed with ’cluhs and pistols by 
th 0 desperate fugitives. Only one of 
the marshal’s deputies was struck, 
and ho not seriously injured; the 
negj”oes being disarmed before they 
could reload. 

On a first survey of the premises 
they had captured, a horrible sight 
met the officers’ eyes. In one corner 
of the room, a child nearly white lay 
bleeding to death, her throat cut 
from ear to ear. A scream from an 
ad.ioining room drew their attention 
thither, when a glance revealed a ne- 
gro woman holding a knife dripjfing 
with gore over the heads of two chil- 
dren, who were crouched upon the 
fioor, uttering cries of pain and terror. 
Wresting the knife from her hand, 
they discovered that the children 
were cut across the head and shoul- 
ders, but, tliougli bleeding freely, not 
dangerously wounded. Tbe woman 
proclaim (3d lierself tlie mother of the 
dead cliild,as also of these, whom she 
desii-ed also to kill rather than see 
them returned to Slavery. All were 
secured and taken to the marshal’s 
<.)ffice, where they sat cpiiet and do- 
jectf'd, answering all questions in 
monosyllables, or not answering at 
all. Ail excellent character was 
given to the adults by their owners. 
I’Ik; mother of tbe dead child, Mar- 
garet Garner, ndark mulatto, twenty- 
three years of age, seemed simply stu- 
peti ed and dumb from excess of agony ; 
but, on being conqdimented on tbe 
looks of her little boy beside lier, 


quickly replied, “Yon should have 
seen my little girl that— tliat — that 
died. That was the bird !” Tliat girl 
was almost white, and of rare lieanty. 
The mother alleged cruel treat- 
ment on the part of her master, and 
said she had resolved to kill all her 
chil(h'en and then herself, in order 
to escape the horrors of Slavery. A 
coroner’s jury having rendered a ver- 
dict, ill the. case of the dead child, 
that it was killed by its motlier, 
Margaret Garner, with a knife, great 
efforts were made by the State au- 
thorities to hold her for trial on a 
charge of murder. All the adult 
slaves declared that they would go 
dancing to the gallows rather than be 
sent back to Slavery. But Judges 
McLean and Leavitt, of tbe Bederal 
Court, decided that they were in tbe 
(3nsto(iy of tbe U. S. Marshal, and 
could not be taken out of it by the 
habeas corjyus of a State Court, whe- 
ther under a civil or criminal process ; 
so they were all returned to Slavery. 
The owner of Margaret pledged him- 
self to hold her subject to a recpiisition 
from the Governor of Ohio to answer 
the charge of crime ; but he failed to 
keep his promise, and sent her, with 
the rest of the fugitives, down the 
river for sale, where all trace of her 
was lost. The c(3st to the Federal 
Treasury of this single rendition 
was about $22,000, whereof at least 
$20,000 was shamefully squandered 
or embezffied, as $2,000 would have 
amply sufficed. 

The surrender of Anthony Burns 
probably excited more feeling than 
tbat of any other alleged fugitive, iii 
that it attained unusual jml.ilicity, 
and took place in Kew England alter 
the Morth had begun to led the first 
throbs of the profound agitalhon. ex- 
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cited 1)}’ tlie repudiation of tlie Mis- 
souri (Jompromise in tlie passage of 
tlie Ivimsas-JN’ebraska bill. 

III this ]>rotracted and angry con- 
troversy res[)cctiiig the surrender of 
Fugitive Slaves, the advocates ot 
such siirroiuler uniformly treated it 
as a high moral and political duty. 
Mr. IFchstor,” in announcing liis de- 
torniiiiaXion to vote for Mr. Mason’s 
Fugitive Slave hill, used this strong 
language : 

“•I clofiii'o to call tlie attention of all 
fiolior-iniudcd men at the North, of all 
coii-Mdoiitious men, of all men who are 
not ciU'riod away liy some fanatical idea, 
or some false impros.sion, to their consti- 
tutional oblig-atioris. 1 put it to all the 
sober and sound minds at the North 


Ou the 2d of June, 1854 — the repudiation 
of llie Missouri eoinpacl havini^ recently been 
con.snraniuted in the passage and Presidential 
approval of the TCansas-Nebraska bill — Anthony 
Burns having been adjudj'ed a fugitive at Bos- 
ton, Frosidetit Pierce ordered the U. S. cutter 
Morris to t:ike him from that city to life-long 
bondage in Virginia. The following spirited 
stanzas Iherenpuu appeared (Juno 13th) in The 
.. ■ Mio ¥orlt Trilmne : 

IWlh TO THE STAHS ANll wSTIlIPES. 

Il.vir* to the Ptars and .Stripes 1 
The boastful Hag alllmil! 

Tlie tyrant trembles now, 

And at tiio sight grows pale ; 

The Uld World groans in pain, 

And turns her eye to see, 

Bewond tlio Western Main, 

The oinblGrn of the Freo. 

Hail to tho Stars and Btripesl 
iloiie beams in every ray 1 

.'\nd, sliining throngli tlie bars 
t)!' gloom, points out the way: 

Till- Old World sce.s tlie light 
'i'hat si mil her cells illume; 

And. .'-hrinlong b;iek to night, 

( tppressiou reads her doom. 

Hail to the .Stans and .Stripes! 

Tlioy float in evm-y sea; 

'I'he cryUai waves speed on 
Tim emblem of the Free! 

l! Mieath the azure sky 
Of soft Italia’s cliiiio, 

Oi' wlmrc .-lururiiH die 
lu solitude sublime. 

-U! hail ll\e flaunting Liel 
r . , ' d’lie Stars grow psdo and dim— 

' ■ : 


as a question of morals and a question of 
conscience,” etc., etc. 

And on tliis theme lie discoiirbed 
every variation, in speeches, in let- 
ters, and in personal intercourse, 
during the brief roinainder of his lile. 
And every “conservative” pulpit 
and rostrum resounded with i cel >1 el- 
and duller imitations, in drift and 
substance, of this language — the ])ur- 
port of all being that whoever failed 
to do “ with alacrity,’”® whatever ho 
could towfird securing the return of 
fugitive slaves to their masters, was 
guilty of a flagrant breach, not only 
of constitutional, but of moral obli- 
gation. 


The Stripes are bloody scars, 

A lie the daunting hymn! 

■ It siiields the pirate’s deck, 

It binds a man in chains ; 

It yokes the captive’s neck, 

And wipes tho bloody stains. 

Tear down the flaunting Lie I 
Half-mast the stariy flag 1 
Insult no sunny slcy 

With Hate’s poUuted rag ! 
Destroy it, -ye who can! 

Deep sink it in the waves 1 
It bears a follow-man 

To groan with fellow-slaves. 

Awalio the burning scorn ! 

The vengeance long and deep, 
That, till a better morn, 

Shall neither lire nor sleep ! 
Swear once again the vow, ■ 

0, freeman 1 dare to do 1 
G od’s %vill is ever now 1 
May His ihy will rene w I 

Eufuii tlie boasted Lie 1 
Till Freedom lives again. 

To reign once more in truth 
Among untrammoled men ! 

HqU up the starry slieen — • 

Conceal its bloody stains ; 

For in its folds are seen 

The stamp of rusting chains. 

Be bold, ye heroes all I 
Spurn, spurn the flaunting Lio, 
TUI Peace, and Truth, ami Love 
Shall fill the bonding sky; 

Then, floating in tlie air. 

O’er hill, and dale, and sea, 

’T will stand forever fair, 

The cmbloni of the Ih-ec 1 

” In his Itli of ilareh speech. Ibid. 
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In tlie South, where every adult 
wlvito uialo was accustomed to join 
instiueti.N'ely and eageily in the hunt 
fur a fugitive slave, precisely as 
tliough. ho were some domestic ani- 
mal. tiiat had escaped from hia own- 
er’s i.nclosui-c, and taken to the liigh- 
Y/ay or the woods, such language 
]nig]it have been used with consisten- 
cy ; In the Horth, it was otherwise ; 
and for this reason; The essence of 
obedience to law is the acceptance 
of the obligation, not in its letter 
merely, l)nt in its spirit. In other 
wawds, ho only can render full, effect- 
ive oliedience to a law who recog- 
nizes in. siicli obedience the fulfill- 
ment of an intrinsiG obligation — of 
a Divine requirement. Let ns sup- 
pose, now, tliat Mr. "Webster, wdrile 
riding on one of the liighways near 
Boston, or near W ashington, had en- 
countered a black niotlier with a 
child in her arms, fleeing on foot, 
with all possible speed, and had seen 
in the distance three or four white"^ 
men, mounted and armed, liercely 
pursuing. He wonld, of course, have 
comprehended at once that the wo- 
man and child w'ere pi'esumptively 
fugitive slaves, and that the ]>iirsuers 
were her master, or his agent, with 
assistants, in quest of her. But would 
he have thereupoji attempted, “ with 
alacrity,” to sto}) the fleeing woman, 
and i'ui’tnbly detain her, until they 
should (overtake and seize her ? JSTay, 
if he laid seen her, -while in a hollow 
out of ilieir siglit, make a dexterous 
plunge into a wood, so as to throw 
them completely off her track, wujuld 
ho liavo ridden to tell them where 
she had h;ft tlie road, and how they 

[1, is within the personal knowledge of the. 
writer lliat politiciaiiR who doolairned loudly in 
puhlic of onr conslitulionvil obligations to surren- 


must vary their course to catch her ? 
It would he a libel on Ifis uieniory 
to suppose him capable of any such 
hasenesA^® He might re.tViiiried 
from giving the woman a liint, by 
nodding or finger-pointing, as to the 
proper place at -vdiich to leave the 
road; he probably would have re- 
frained from misleading her pnirsiiers, 
by wink or sign, as to the course she 
had actually taken ; hut lie would 
have rendered them no positive aid. 
His soul would have instinctively re- 
volted from becoming a vohinleer 
personal accomplice of the woman- 
hmiters. Yet to refuse this was to 
withhold a genuine and hearty obe- 
dience to the vaunted constitutional 
obligation, that fugitives from Slave- 
ry “ shall he delivered up on claim” 
of their masters. It was to repn di ate 
in acts wdiat he so stoutly affirmed 
in words. It was to “ keep the word 
of promise to the ear, hut break it to 
the hope.” And hence — for this dis- 
crepancy was general and obvious — 
the yard-stick clamor throughout the 
Horth for a vigorous and tliorough 
execution of the Fugitive Slave law 
was calculated rather to disgust than 
conciliate the Slave Power, every 
day quietly inclining more and more 
to the desperate expedient of Dis- 
union. It widened and deepened 
the Southern impression that the 
JSTorth was, at heart, thoroughly anti- 
Slavery, but would profess or do any- 
thiug base in its own eyes for the 
sake of securing the immense pecu- 
niary advantages derived by it from 
the Union. 

The National Conventions of the 

tier fugitives, and reproached their ncigblitH-H for 
infidelity thereto, privately gave Jiionoy to aid 
tlio escape of fugitive slaves to Canada. 
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rival Wliig and Democratic parties 
fur 1852 were not held till very late 
— con Yen ill" in Baltimore, the Demo- 
cratic on the Ist, and the Whig on 
the Kith of June. But it had alrea- 
dy been made manifest that a new 
article — acquiescence in the Oom- 
■proniise of 1850 — ^was to he interpo- 
lated into tlie creed of one or hoth 
of these iiarties, if the strength of 
its chain])ioiis should be found suffi- 
cient. Indeed, a public pledge had, 
several months before, been signed 
by Henry Olay, Howell Cobb, and 
some fifty other members of Con- 
gress, of either party, that they would 
support no candidate thereafter who 
did not approve and agree to abide 
by that Adjustment. And this Com- 
promise, according to the interpreta- 
tion now put upon it by its leading 
supporters, was in essence a comjiact 
to refrain from and oppose all future 
“agitation” or discussion adverse to 
the security, or the presumed inter- ' 
ests, of Human Slavery. 

In the Democratic National Con- 
vention, on the first ballot for a 
Presidential candidate, Gen, Cass re- 
ceived 117 votes, Mr. Buchanan 93, 
and there were 78 scattered among 
eight other.s, of whom Gov, Marey 
and Mr. Douglas were foremost. On 
the third ballot, Gen. Ca.ss received 
119 ; hut he then began to decline; 
and on the thirteentli his vote had 
sunk ti» 99, while Mr. Douglas’s liad 
risen to 5(), and liis friends liad high 
hopes. On the fourteenth ballot, 
Jlr. Douglas’s vote, wliich had risen 
"'-adsnilly, was 92 ; while Gen. Cass’s 
had settled to 33. On the next bal- 
lot, l\Ir. Douglas for the fii'st time 
fell (If; theh’C.-ult aunouncod 1)eing — ■ 
Douglas 92; Buchanan 83; Cass 61: ; 
ail otbeu’s 53. On the thirty-third, 


Gen. Cass ran up again to 123 ; and 
on the thirty -fifth to 131, which, was 
Ais highest — Mr. Douglas dropping 
to 60 on the thirty-third, and to 53 
on this. Peaxklin PiEJum, of Is’ew 
Hampshire, was first named on this 
ballot, receiving 15 votes. He ran 
up to 30 on the next ; fell bade tc) 29 
on tlie following; and there stood 
till the .forty-sixth, wlien lio ree(iived 
44 ; while Gov. Marey received 97; 
Gen. Cass 78; Mr. Buchanan 28; 
and Mr. Douglas 32, with 8 scatter- 
ing. On the forty-eighth, Gen. 
Pierce received 55, and on the next 
232 votes — being all that were cast 
but six — and was declared the candi- 
date. For Yice-Presiclent, William 
R. King-, of Alabama, received 126 
on the first ballot, to 174 scattered 
among nine rivals ; and on the se- 
cond ballot he had 277 to 11 for Jef- 
ferson Davis, and was nominated. 

This Convention, beside reaffirm- 
ing the more essential qnmpositions 
of its three predecessors, and one or 
two others condemning Hativism, in- 
dorsing the famous Kentuclcy and 
Yirginia Resolutions of 1798 and 
1799, etc., etc, ; witli reference to 
Slavery, 

Mesohed, Tliat CougreHS ]ias no penver 
iiruler the Constitution to interfere with or 
control the domestic institutions ol‘ tlui sev- 
ei’al States, and that such States are tlie .sole 
and proper judges of everything appertain- 
ing to their own affairs, and not prohibited 
by the Constitution; tliat all efforts of 
Abolitionists nr others, made to induce Con- 
gress to interfere with (luc.stions of Shr/ery, 
or to take incipient st(‘i)s in rohition thereto, 
are cahnilated to lead to the most alarming 
and dangerou.s eoiiseciuence-:! ; and that all 
sudi efforts liave an iuevitahlo tendency to 
diiniriKsh the ha]>pinesH of the people, and to 
endanger the st!d)ility ami permanency of 
the Union, and ought not to ho couiiteiianoed 
hy any friend of our poliiicul institutions. 

“/iV-wbied, That the foregoing propt»sition 
covers, and is intended to embrace, the 
whole subject of Slavery agitation in Con- 
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gresi? ; mifl, tlierefoi-e, the Democratic party 
of the Union, rt.'iadiiig on this National plat- 
Ibnii, n-ill abide b'y and adhere to a faithful 
execution of the md-s ktiown as the Compro- 
mise measures settled by the last Congress .. 
— the act .tor reclaiming fugitives from ser- 
vice or labor included ; which act, being de- 
signed to carry out an express provision of 
the Constitution, cannot, with fidelity there- 
to, be repealed, nor so changed as to destroy 
or impair its efficiency. 

liemhed. That the Democratic party 
will resist all attempts at renewing, in Con- 
gress or out of it, the agitation of the Sla- 
very question, under whatever shape or col- 
or the attempt may be made.” 

T.lie Wliig E'ational Convention 
met in Baltimore two weeks later 
tlian its iival, and a caucus of the 
Southern delegates, held the night 
before its organization, unanimously 
resolved to insist on making the wis- 
dom and finality of the Compromise 
of 1850 a plank in the "Whig plat- 
form to he constructed hy the Con- 
vention, They agreed upon a full 
draft of what they believed the Whig 
platform should be ; which, on being 
presented to the friends of Mr. Web- 
ster, was accepted by them, and thus 
had a majority of the Convention 
pledged to it in advance of any gen- 
eral consultation on the subject. 

On the first ballot for a Presiden- 
tial candidate, Mr. Fillmore had 133 
votes, G-en, Scott 131, Mr. Webster 
29, On the next, Gen. Scott had 133, 
and Mi‘. Fillmore hnt 131. These 
pi’Ct port ions were nearly preserved 
throngli tlireo or four days — ^ Gen. 
Scott gsujiing slightly and unsteadily 
on ¥ir. Fillmore — till, on the fiftieth, 
bill lot, Gen. Wi.wftelt) Scott receiv- 
ed 14-2, and. on the fifty-second 148. 
On the iu'xi;, lie was nominated ; hav- 
ing 159 viitort to 112 for Mr, Fillmore 
and 21 fbr Fir, 'Webster. William 
A. CxTi.iif.AM, oi' Tdorth Carolina, was, 
on, the seciond ballot, nominated .for 
Yiee-President. 


The Southern platform had already 
been imposed on the Convention — 
the Slavery plank by a vote of 1 64 
Yeas to 111 ISTays. It is as follows ; 

'‘' Eighth, That the seiicf) of acts of the 
XXXLst Congre.s,s known as the Comjiro- 
mise Measures of 1850 — the act known as 
the Fugitive Slave law included — are re- 
ceived and acquiesced in by the Wlfig party 
of the United States as a settlement, in i)rhi- 
ciple and substance, of the dangerous and 
exciting questions which they emlumce ; and, 
so far as they are concerned, wo will main- 
tain them, and insist on their strict enforce- 
ment, until time and experience shall demon- 
strate the necessity of further legislation to 
guard against the evasion of the laws on the 
one hand, and the abuse of their powers on 
the other— not impairing their present effi- 
ciency ; and we deprecate all further agita- 
tion of the question thus settled, as danger- 
ous to our peace, and will discountenance all 
efforts to continue or renew such agitation, 
whenever, wherever, or however, the at- 
tempt may he made; and we will main- 
tain this system as essenti.al to the national- 
ity of the Whig party, and the integrity of 
the Union.” 

Gen, Scott made haste to plant 
himself unequivocally and thoroughly 
on the platform thus erected, which 
was in undoubted accordance with, 
his own feelings and convictions. But 
his success in the canvass was by no 
means commensurate with the expec- 
tations of his friends. Many of the 
anti-Slavery Whigs, hy whose efforts 
lie had been nominated, supported 
him coldly because of tlie platform ; 
while the intense _ 2 ;ro-Slavery section 
of the party did not support iiiin at 
all — distrusting, not him, but the in- 
fiuences which, they apprehended, 
might guide his councils. 

The Free Soil JJemocracy,” who 
yet maintained a FTationa] organiza- 
tion on the basis of open and i]iur<.) ngh 
hostility to Slavery ExteJision and all 
pro-Slavery compromises, ludcl tlieir 
1 nominating Convention at Jhttsburg, 

I Peimsylvania, on the 11th of Angnst ; 

I presented John P. Hall, qf Mew 
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IIain})slii i’G, Ibi’ President, and G-eokgtd 
W. JuLi.v:?:, of Indiana, for 'Vice-Presi- 
dent ; an.d, tlioiigli tliey carried no 
Statfi, tlicy ]3olled a far stronger vote 
tlian they Avc)uld or could have done 
hilt for the Yfhig platform aforesaid; 
and they niadc their gain wholly at 
the expense (d‘ Gen. Scott. "When the 
polls wore closed and the result made 
niimifost, it appeared that he had 
carried only the States of Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee — four in all, choo'sing 42 Elec- 
tors; while Gen. Pierce had carried 
twenty-seven States, choosing 254 
Electors, hfever before was there 
Bucli an over wlielming defeat of a par- 
ty that had hoped for success. Even 
little Delaware had, for the first time 
— save only in the reelection of Mon- 
roe — voted for a ‘ Democratic’ Presi- 


dent. But quite a number of States 
had been carried for Gen. Pierce by 
very close votes ; so that tlui popular 
preponderance of liis party was by no 
means so great as the eleetorjd result 
would seem to indicate. In all the 
States except South Ciirolina (where 
the Electors are not chosen !)y tlie 
people, hut where there waia no seil- 
ous opposition to Pierce and King) 
the popular vote summed up as fol- 
lows: For Pierce, l,d01,274; for 
Scott, 1,386,580; for Halo, 155,825; 
Pierce over Scott, 214,694; over 
Scott and Hale togetlier, 58,896. 
And, whatever else the Election 
might have meant, there was no 
doubt that the popular verdict was 
against ‘ Slavery agitation,’ and in 
favor of maintaining the Compro- 
mise of 1850.^® 


XVII. 


THE NEBP.ASKA-KAKSAS STEUGGLE. 


FEA-HKLmPiimon was inaugurated 
President on the 4th of March, 1853. 
Hever w'erc the visible omens more 
auspicious of coming years of pioliti- 
cal calm and National prosperity. 
Though a w ms id erahle Public, Debt 
had been incurred for the ])vosecution 
and close of tlie Mexican "War, yet 
the Finances -were healthy and the 
PnlilicCrc.dit nniiiipaired. Industry 
and Trade wore sign ally prosperous. 

The Tariff had ceased to be a theme 
of partisan or sectiomii strife. TLe 
immense yield of gold by California 
during the four preceding years had 
stimulated Enterprise and opdekened 
the energies of Labor, and its voimne 
showed as yet no signs of dindnution. 
And, though the Fugitive Sla\^o lavv 
was still denounced, and oecasienally 
resisted, by Abolitionists in the Free 
States, while Disnnionists still "plot- 

Oil till; (li.y lioloro tliut of llio ehoioe of Pres- 
titeiifcifii I'llccLors by tlio pouplo, the writer root 
an oUl frit'iiil whuiii lie had not before .seen for 
yva!’!i| tint whom ho had formerly known as an 
ardC’Dl and uctivo WJiig. Bpoaldng to him of 
the morrow’a eoutost, in the nndoubliug conii- 
ileneo of a ] to! ideal compatriot, ho was mot at 
first by blank res-orvo, and then a frank asser- 
tion: ‘i^ahatt not vote this year as I formerly 

did.* .‘What doos tluit moan?’ ‘Why, T liave 
been down South siiuio I Iasi, naw you, anti F 
don't think Slavery so had o,s I vive d'll.' 'So 
question of Slavery had over boon broa./bc-l bn- 
tween us; and there was now uo Slavery Issue 
between the groat National parties: yi.'i. au in- 
stinct stronger than logic had tauglil: him that, if 
he would, uphold and maintain Blaveiy, ho must 
vote the Democratic ticket. 
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ted ill secret, and more openly pre- 
pared ill Soiitlierii Commercial Gon- 
ventions (liaving for tlieir ostensible 
oliject the establisliment of a general 
exchange of the great Sontlierii sta- 
ples directly from tlieir own harbors 
with the principal European marts, 
instead of circuitously by way of 
hTew York and other hTortliern At- 
lantic ports), there was still a goodly 
majority at the South, with a still 
larger at the ISTorth and hlortliwest, 
ill favor of maintaining the Union, 
and ]i reserving tlie greatest prac- 
ticable measure of cordiality and fra- 
ternity between the Eree and the 
Slave States, substantially on the 
basis of the Compromise of 1850. 

The region lying directly westward 
and northwestward of the State of 
Missouri, and stretching thence to the 
Eocky Mountains, was vaguely known 
as the “ Platte Country” (from the 
chief river intersecting it), and its 
eastern frontier was mainly covered 
by Indian reservations, on which 
whites were forbidden to settle, down 
to a jieriod so late as 1850, Two 
great lines of travel and trade stretch- 
ed across it — one of them tending 
southwestward, and crossing the 
Arkansas on its way to Santa Ee 
and other villages and settlements 
in New Mexico ; the other leading 
up the Platte, ETortli Platte, and 
Sweetwater, to and through the 
South Pass of the Eocky Moun- 
tains, where it divides — ^ one trail 
loading thence northwestward to the 
('nlumbia and to Oregon ; the other 
rontliM'ostward to Salt Lake, the 
Iliuuholdt, and California, The 
western boundary of Missouri was 
oiMginally a line drawm due north 

^ IVicembcr 13, 1852. ® February 
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as well as south from the point Vvhere 
the Kansas or Kaw river enters the 
Missoim; hiit in 1836 a considerable 
section lying west of this line, an4 
between it and the Missouri, was cpii- 
etly detached from the unorganized 
territory aforesaid and added to the 
State of Missouri, forming in clue 
time the fertile and populous coun- 
ties of Platte, Buchanan, Andrew, 
Holt, Nodaway, and Atchison, which 
contained in 1860 70,605 inhabitants, 
of whom 6,699 were slaves. This 
conversion of Eree into Slave territo- 
ry, in palp>able violation of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, was effected so 
dexterously and quietly as to attract 
little or no public attention. 

At the first session of the XXXlId 
Congress (1851-2) petitions were pre- 
sented for a territorial organization 
of the region westward of Missouri 
and Iowa ; but no action was had 
thereon until the next session, when 
Mr. Willard P. Hall, of Missouri, sub- 
mitted ' to the House a hill organizing 
the Territory of Platte, eomj)riBiiig 
this region. This hill being referred 
to the Committee on Temtories, Mr. 
William A. Richardson, of Illinois, 
from said Committee, reported ® a bill 
organizing the Territory of JPehraslta 
(covering the same district); which 
bill, being sent to the Committee of 
the Whole and considered therein, 
encountered a formidable and unex- 
pected Southern opposition, and was 
reported’’* from said Committee with 
a recommendation that it he rejected. 
An attemjot by Mr. John Letcher, of 
Yirginia,.to lay it on tlie table, xvas 
defeated by a call of the Teas and 
Nays ; when it was engrossed, read 
a third time, and passed Teas 98 ; 
Nays 43. 

l, 1853, V 3 February 10th. ^ 
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Tlie bill now ■went to the Senate, 
■^vitli. am])le notice that a pro-Slavery 
ca,l)al had been secretly formed to re- 
sist the organization of a new Territo- 
ry on soil consecrated to Free Labor, 
as this had solemnly been, until a 
connterpoise could be found or devis- 
ed, through the partition of Texas or 
otherwise. It reached the Senate on 
the lltli, and was sent to the Com- 
mittee on Territories, Irom which Mr. 
Stephen A. Douglas reported it on 
tliG lltli without amendment. On 
the 2d of March (being the last day 
hut one of the session), he moved 
that it he taken up ; which was re- 
sisted and beaten: Teas 20; IN’ays 
25 — the Mays nearly all from the 
Soutli. He tried again next day, 
when Mr. Solon Borland, of Ark- 
ansas, moved that it do lie on the 
table ^ which prevailed; Teas 23; 
Mays II — as before. So the South 
defeated any organization at this 
time of a territory west of Missouri. 
No Senators from Slave States but 
those tro'in Missouri sustained the 
hill ; and Mr. Atchison, of that 
State, in supporting a motion to 
take up the bill, to which Mr. Busk, 
of Texas, had objected, said ; 

‘‘ I must ask the iuclnlgtmce of tlie Senate 
to say one in relation to tliis matter. 
X'erliaps there is not a State in the Union 
more (loe[)ly iu( crested in tliis question than 
the State of ’Missouri. If not the largest, I 
^viII H!iy the best |)ortion of that Territory — 
porha])s; the only portion of it that in half a 
century M'ill he-conic a State — lies immedi- 
ately west of tlio Slide of j^Iissouri. It is 
oidy a quest ion of time, whether we will or- 
ganize the Territiory ut this session of Con- 
gress, or wJiet.her avo will do it at the next 
session ; and, for nty own part, I acknow- 
ledge now that, as the Senator from Illinois 
'Well iuiows, when I came to this city, at the 
heginning uf the lust session, 1 'was perhaps as 
lani'h (jp])os,e(l to the jumposition as the Sen- 
ator fi’om Texas now is. The Senator from 


Iowa [Mr. A. 0. Dodge] knows it ; and It 
was for reas(ms I mil not not now mention 
or suggest. But, Sir, Iljave, from rellection 
and im^estigation in my owiunind, and from 
the opinions of others — my constituents, 
w’hose opinions I am bound to respect — 
come to the conclusion that now in the time 
for the organization of tliis Territory. It is 
the most propitious time. Tlie treaties Avith 
the Auirious Indian tribes, the titles to Avhose 
possessions must be extinguished, can better 
he made noAA' tlian at any future time; for, as 
the rpiestion is agitated, and as it is under- 
stood, Avhite men, speculators, Avill interpose 
and interfere, and the longer it is post])oned 
the more AAm Avill have to fear from them, 
and the more difficult it Avill he to extinguish 
the Indian title in that country, and the hard- 
er the terms to he imposed. There-fore, Mr. 
President, for this reason, without going into 
derail, I am Avilliug now that tlie question 
should be taken, Avhether Are Avill proceed to 
the consideration of this hill or not.” 

Here was a distinct intimation, '* 
from a leading propagandist of kSla- 
very, that lie was aware of a Soiitli- 
ern conspiracy to prevent the organ- 
ization, westward of the Missouri, of 
a new Territory which must necessa- 
rily he Free ; hut he had no faith in 
its success, and was anxious, for urgent 
local reasons, to have the organization 
proceed. But he was overborne, and 
the hill defeated. 

The XXXIIId Congress met De- 
cember 5, 1853. There was an over- 
whelming Democratic majority in 
either branch. Linn Boyd, of Ken- 
tucky, was chosen Speaker of the 
House. Bresident Pierce, as he in 
his Inaugural had been most em- 
phatic in his commendation of the 
Compromise of 1850, and in insisting 
that “ the rights of the South” should 
he upheld, and ^ Ahat the laws to en- 
force them he respected and obeyed, 
not with reluctance encouraged by 
abstract ojiinions as to their propri- 
ety in a di'fterent state of society, hut 
cheerfully, and according to tJic de- 
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cisioiis of tlie tribunal to wMcli tlieir 
exposition belongs,” so now, in Ms 
iii:’st Animal Message, lie reiterated 
these recommendations, and added: 

“ ISTotwitlistanding differences of opinion 
aiid sentiment which then existed in relation 
to details and specific provision.s, the acqni- 
esoence of distinguished citizens, whose de- 
votion to the Union can never be doubted, 
hiis given renewed vigor to onr institutions, 
and restored a sense of repose and security 
to tlie jniblic mind throughout the confeder- 
acy. That this repose is to suffer no sTiocle 
(hiring my offeial terni^ if I Imve gmoer to 
avert it, those wJio placed me here may he as- 
siiredT 

Mr. .Augustus 0. Dodge, of Iowa, 
submitted ® to the Senate a bill “to 
organize the Territory of Nebraska,” 
embracing (as before) the region lying 
westtvard of Missouri and Iowa, which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Territories ; from which Mr. Doug- 
las, of Illinois, reported “ it with 
amendments. Still, no word in tliis 
hill proposed to repeal or meddle 
with the interdict on Slavery in this 
region laid by the Missouri Compro- 
mise of 1820. On tlie contrary, Mr, 
Douglas’s Report accompanying tlie 
bill, while it raised the question 
of the original validity of the Mis- 
souri Restriction aforesaid, contained 
no hint that said Restriction had 
been removed by the legislation of 
1850. The material portion of that 
Report is as follows : 

“ A quesiuou has arisen in regard to the 
rigid, to hold slaves in the Territory of Ue- 
l)riiska, when the indiau laws shall be with- 
drawn, and the country thrown open to emi- 
gration and Pettlemeii't, By the 8th section 
of ‘iin act to authorize the people of Mis- 
souri Territory to form a Constitution and 
Hiiito t-iovermuent. and for tiio udinission of 
siK‘ii Htat.o into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing Avitli the. original Wales, and to ])rohibit 
Hlavery iiuuu-tuia territories,’ apijrovodMarcIi 
0, ItUO, It ira.s provided; ‘That in all that 
territory ceded by France to the United 
ytiites under the name of Louisiana, which 


lies north of 36 degrees 30 rninutesnorth lati- 
tude, not included within the limits of the 
State contemplated by this act. Slavery and 
involuntary servitude, otherwise than in pim- 
ishment of crimes w^hereof the parties shall 
have been duly convicted, shall he, and are 
hereby, prohibited: Provided always, That 
any person escaping into the same, from 
whom labor or service is lawfully claimed in 
any State or Territory of the United States, 
such fugitive maybe lawfully reclaiinc-d, and 
conveyed to the persons claiming his or her 
labor or service as aforesaid.’ 

“ Under this section, as in the case of the 
Mexican law in Mew Mexico and Utah, it is 
a disputed point whether Slavery is proliib- 
ited in the Mebraska country by iiaZwZ enact- 
ment. The decision of thi.s question involves 
the constitutional i)ower of Congress to pass 
law.s prescribing and regulating the domestic 
institutions of the various Territories of the 
Union. In the opinion of those eminent 
statesmen who hold that Congress is invest- 
ed with no i-ightfnl authority to legislate 
upon tlie subject of Slavery in the territo- 
ries, ihe 8th section of tlie act preparatory 
to the admission of Mi.ssouri is null and 
void; while the i)revailiug sentiment in 
large portions of tlio Union smstains the doc- 
trine tliat the Constitution of tlie United 
States secures to every citizen an in alienable 
riglit to move into any of the Territories 
witli his property, of \7hatever kind and cle- 
scriplioii, and to hold and enjoy the same 
under the sanction of law. Your Oomniit- 
tee do not feel themselves called upon to en- 
ter upon the discussion of these controverted 
questions. They involve the same grave is- 
sues wliich produced the agitation, the sec- 
tional strife, and the fearful struggle, of 
1850. As Congress deemed it wise and pru- 
dent to refrain from deciding the mattei's in 
controversy then, either by affirming or re- 
pealing the Mexican laws, or by an act de- 
claratory of the true intent of the Constitu- 
tion, and the extent of tlie protection afforded 
by it to Slave property in the Territories, so 
your Committee are not prepared to recom- 
mend a deiiartnre from the course pursued 
on that memorable occasion, either by alfirin- 
iug or repealing the 8th section of tlio Mis- 
souri act, or by any act declaratory of the 
meaning of the Constitution in respect to the 
legal points in dispute.” 

This would seem conclusive; yet, 
it is but fair to add the following, 
from near the close of the Rojjort: 

“From these provision.s, it is apparent that 
the Ooiiipromise rrieasures of L%() aliimi, and 
rest upon, the following propositions : 


= Doc. 14, 1863. 
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“ First,' — That all questioiis pertaining to 
Slavery in. the Territories, and the now 
States to be formed therefrom, are to he left 
to the decision of tlie people residing there- ' 
in, by l.heir appropriate representatives, to 
he chosen hy them for that purpose.” 

Tlie bill tlms reported was soon after, 
on Mr. Douglas’s motion, recommit- 
ted, and on tlie 23d reported again by 
liiiii from bis Committee on Territo- 
ries, with material alterations. For, 
meantime,® Mr, Archibald Dixon,’’ of 
Kentucky, had given due notice that, 
wlieiiever this bill should come up, he 
would offer the following amendment : 

“ S:eo. 22. Arid be it further enacted^ That 
so much of the 8th section of an act approv- 
ed March 6, 1820, entitled ‘ An Act to an- 
‘ thorize the people of the Missouri Territory 
‘to form a constitution and State govern- 
‘ment, and for the admission of such State 
‘ into the Union on an equal footing with the 
‘ original States, and to prohibit Slavery in 
‘ certain territories,’ as declares ‘ That, in all 
‘ that territory ceded by France to the Uni- 
ted States, under the name of Louisiana, 

* which lies north of 8(1 degrees 30 minutes 
‘ north latitude, Slavery and involuntary ser- 
‘vitude, otherwise than in the punishment 
‘of crimes whereof the party shall have 

* boon duly convii'ted, shall ho forever pro- 
‘hihited,’ ehull not he so co7istrued as to ap- 
ply to the 'Jh'rlloTji contC7nj>lated by tim 
aat, or to any other Territory of the tlnitecl 
States; but that the citizens of the several 
States or Tc'rritorles shall be at liberty to 
take and hold their slaves within any of the 
Territories nr States to ho formed there- 
from, as if the said .act, entitled as aforesaid, 
and approA’’od as aforesaid, had never been 
passed.” 

This blunt preposition that the 
MiBSOiiri Compromise, in so far as its 
Htipiilations favored the consecration 
of tho Tm'it< )rlc.s to Free Labor, he 
idtcrly rcpudi:it('d, now that so much 
of it as strengthciiuil Slaveiy had 
laken full and vigoi’oiis effect, was 
receb.'ud ivitli move surprise than sat- 
isfacitinii by the eugineors of the origi- 
nal .measure. IVie Uoiioti^ then the 
Democratic organ at WasHngton, 
promptly denounced it a "Whig 


device to divide and disorganize the 
Democratic party. It received no 
hearty welcome from any q[uarter — 
certainly none from Mr. Douglas, or 
any supporter of his Presidential as- 
pirations. It had evidently been ex- 
pected by them that his proposal to 
organize these territories, so expressly 
contemplated and covered by the in- 
hibition of bondage contained in the 
Missouri act, in blank silence on the 
subject of Slavery, would he deemed 
a concession to Southern prejudices, 
if not to Southern interests. Yet, in 
the presence of this bolder, stronger, 
larger, and more practical concession, 
that of Mr. Douglas dwindled by con- 
trast into insignificance. 

Mr. Donglas, thus outbid, resolved 
to start afresh. On the 23d aforesaid, 
Ire reported from his Committee a bill 
so different from its predecessor as 
hardly to resemble it, save that it 
contemplated the same region. In- 
stead of one Territory, to he called 
Nebraska, and stretching from the 
parallel of 36® 30' north latitude 
on the south to that of 43° 30' on the 
north, and from the western boun- 
dary of Missouri and Iowa on the 
east to the crests of the Pocky Monn- 
tains on the west, he now proposed to 
create two Territories, one to he com- 
posed of so mnch of said region as 
was directly west of the State of 
Missouri, to be knomi as Kansas ; 
the other to comprise the residue, and 
be known as Nebraska. (The south 
line of Kansas was moved northward ' 
from latitude 36° 30' to latitude 31°, in 
order to make it conform to the houii- 
daiy between the lands of tlie Chcro- 
kees and those of the O, sages.) And, 
with reference to Shivery, the new 
bill contained these provisions : 


^ January lOLh, 185A 


'' Elected as a Whig — afterward a Democrat. 
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“Seo, 21. And he it further ermcted, 
That, in order to avoid all misconstruction, 
it is hereby declared to he the true in- 
tent and meaning of this act, so far as the 
question of Slavery is concerned, to carry 
into practical operation the following prop- 
ositions and principles, established by the 
Compromise measures of one thousand eight 
hundred andffty^ to wit : 

“First. That all questions pertaining to Sla- 
vei*y in the Territories, and in the new States 
to he formed therelrom, are to he left to the 
decision of the people residing therein, 
through their appropriate representatives. 

“Second. That ‘all cases immlviug title 
‘to slaves,’ and ‘ que.stions of personal free- 
‘doin,’ are I'eferred to the .adjudication pf 
the local tribunals, with the right of appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States. 

“ Third. That the provisions of the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States, in 
respect to fugitives from service, are to be 
carried into faithful execution in all tlie 
‘organized Tenitories,’ the same as in the 
States.” 

Proceeding to that section wliicli 
provides for tlie election of a delegate 
to Congress from Kansas, instead of 
the original stipulation — 

“That the Constitution, and all laws of 
the United States which are not locally in- 
applicable, shall have the same force and 
effect within the said Territory as elsewhere 
in the United States” — 

The following important reserva- 
tion was now added : 

“ Except the section of the act prepara- 
tory to the admission of Missouri into the 
Union, approved March 6, 1820, which was 
superseded by the principles of the Legisla- 
tion of 1860, commonly called the Compro- 
mise measures, and is declared inoperative.” 

The section which authorized ISTe- 
hraska to send a delegate was amend- 
ed in precisely the same manner. 

Mr. Douglas called up his newhill 
for consideration next inorning ; when 
not only Messrs. Chase and Sumner, 
hut Mr. Korris, of Kew Hamp- 
shire, Gen. Gass, and other Demo- 
crats, desired that time he given to 
Gousider the grave changes which 


had just been made in the vital 
character of the ineasnre. On the 
other hand, Messrs. Da^vson, of 
Georgia, and Dixon, of Kentucky, 
were ready to sustain Mr. Douglas 
throughout. Mr. Dixon, expressing 
entire satisfaction with the new 
shape given to the hill, said : ® 

“ I think it duo to tlie Senate that they 
should have an opportunity of understiuiding 
precisely. the bearings and tlie effect of the 
amendment which has been recently incor- 
porated into the bill, as originally reported 
by the Committee — I mean that portion of 
tlie amendment which alludes to Slavery 
within the Territories to be organized — Ne- 
braska and Kansas. So far as I am intlivid- 
ually concerned, I am perfectly satisfied 
with the amendment reported by tlie Sen- 
ator from Illinois, and wliicli has been in- 
coiqiorated into the bill. If 1 understand it, 
it reaches a point which I am most anxious 
to attain — ^that is to say, it virtually i-epeals 
the act of 1820, commonly called tlio Mis- 
souri Oompromise act, declaring that Slavery 
sliould not exist north of the line of SCff 80' 
north latitude. 

“ I here take occasion to remaric, merely 
with a view of placing myself riglit before 
the Senate, that I think riiy position in re- 
lation to this matter lias been somewhat 
misiniderstood. 

“I have been charged, through one of 
the leading journals ® of this city, with hav- 
ing proposed the amendment which I noti- 
fied the Senate I intended to offei’, ivith a 
view to embarrass the Democratic party. 
It was said that I was a Whig from Ken- 
tucky, and that the amendment proposed 
hyme should be looked upon with suspicion 
by the opposite party. Sir, I merely wish 
to remark that, upon the question of Slavery, 
I know no Whiggery, and I know no De- 
mocracy. I am a pi’o-Hlavery man. lam 
from a slaveholding State; I represent a 
slaveliolding constituency; and I am hero 
to maintain the rights of that people 
whenever they are presented before the 
Senate. 

“The amendment Avhich I notified tlio 
Senate that I should offer at tlic: propL'r 
time, has been incorporated by the Senator 
from Illinois into the hill ivliich he lias re- 
ported to the Senate. The hill,, as now 
amended, meets iny vIoavs, and 1 have no 
objection to it, I shall, at the proper time, 
as far as I am able to do so,*aid iind assist 
the Senator from Illinois, and (ffhers Avho 


® January 24, 1854. 
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are anxious to cai’ry tlirougli this proposi- 
tion, with, the feeble abilities I may be able 
to bring to bear upon it. I think it due to 
myself to make this explanation, because I 
do not wish it to be xmclerstood that, upon 
a question like this, 1 have, or could have, 
any motive except that which should intiu- 
ence a man anxious to secure what he be- 
lieves to be a great principle — ^tliat is, Oon- 
grossioual non-interference in all the Ter- 
ritories, so far as this great question of 
Slavery is conoeimed. 

“ I never did believe in the propriety of 
ptissing the Missouri Oompromise. I thought 
it was the result of necessity. I never 
thought that the great Senator from Ken- 
tucky (Mr. Olay), when he advocated that 
measure, did so because Ms judgment ap- 
proved it, hut because it was the result of a 
combination of circumstances which drove 
him to the position he assumed ; and I 
have never thought that that measure re- 
ceived the sanction either of his heart or of 
his head. 

“The amendment, then, which I gave 
notice that I would propose — and which I 
intended to have proposed, if it had not 
been rendered wholly unnecessary by the 
amendment reported by the Senator from 
Illinois, from the Committee on Territories, 
of which he is the honored Chairman— I 
iutonded to olfeVj under the linn conviction 
that I was ctirrying out the principles set- 
tled in the Cornpromiso acts of 1850; and 
which leave the whole question of Slavery * 
with tlic people, and without any Oongres- 
sioiial intcrferonco. For, over the subject 
of Slavery, eitlicr in the States or Territories 
os' tlie United States, 1 have always believed, 
aiidbnv'e always conteiuled, that Congress 
had no power wJin lever, and that, conse- 
quently, the act of 1820, commonly known 
as tim Missouri Compromise act, is uncon- 
stitutional; and, at the proper time, I shall 
endeavor to satisfy tlie Senate and the 
country of the truth of these propositions.” 

To wliicli Mr. Douglas responded 
as follows ; 

“As rhi.s discu.s.sion has begun, I feel it 
to bo my duty t<^ say a Avordin explanation. 
1 am glad to bear the Senator from Ken- 
tuoky say that the bill, as it now stands, 
ncivmi[)lishc.s all tliat ho desired to accom- 
plish by his amendment, because his amend- 
ment seemed to myself, and to some Avith 
wTioiit 1 liaAm eon.sulted, to mean more than 
what he now oxplalii.s it to mean, and 
Avhat i am glad ho did not intend it'shonld 
. .mean. 

“ We .sup])Osed that it not only Aviped out 
the legislation which Congress has hereto- 
fore adopted, o.xoluding Slavery, but that it 


affirmatively legislated Slavery into the 
Territories. The object of the Committee 
Avas neither to legislate Slavery in or out of 
the Territories; neither to introduce nor 
exclude it ; but to remove AvhateAmr ob- 
stacle Congress bad put there, and apply 
the doctrine of Ooiigressioual non-interven- 
tion, in accordance with the principles of 
tlie Compromise measures of 1850, and al- 
low the people to do as they pleased upon 
this, as well as all other matters affecting 
their interests. 

“ The explanation of the honorable Sen- 
ator from Kentucky shows that liis mean- 
ing was not what many supposed it to be, 
AAffio judged simply from the phraseology of 
the amendment. I deem this explanation 
due to the Senator and to myself.” 

Messrs. Webster, Clay, and Cal- 
lioun had all passed from the earth 
since the inception of Mr. Clay’s 
Compromise in 1850. JSTot one of 
them lived to hear that that Compro- 
mise had lifted the interdict of Sla- 
very from the whole region solemn- 
ly guaranteed to Free Labor forever 
by the Compromise of 1820. Mr. 
Webster, certainly, never dreamed 
of such a thing, when he vehemently 
denounced, as insane, malignant fol- 
ly, the attempt to fasten a like pro- 
hibition on the hill organizing New 
Mexico — as an effort to debar slave- 
holding on snowy crags and arid 
deserts where no slave could be sub- 
sisted — as a superserviceable attempt 
to “ reenact the laws of God,” as if 
their Author were unequal to the 
task He had midertaken. 

In the accord of Messrs. Douglas 
and Dixon, an undertone of discord 
may he detected. Mr. Dixon repn- 
diates the restrictive provision of the 
Compromise of 1820 as void ah in- 
itlo, for wajit of constitutional power 
to enact it. Congress could not laxv- 
fully exclude Slavery from the Fed- 
eral domain — therefore, did not, to 
any purpose. M.r. Clay consented 
to that Ilcstrictioii because he must, 
not because he would — (as if this 
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•were not always tte case in com- 
promises — each party conceding 
Bometliing he would gladly retain, 
in order to secure something else 
that is otherwise beyond his reach.) 
But that Mr. Clay deliberately bar- 
gained to secure what he greatly 
desired (the admission of Missouri), 
knowing that the stipulated consid- 
eration was utterly beyond the power 
of Congress, therefore a blank nul- 
lity — thai^ Mr. Dixon did not assert, 
nor would any true friend of the 
great Kentuckian’s memory insinu- 
ate it. Whatever Mr. Dixon’s be- 
lief on the subject, it is certain that 
Mr. Clay deemed the Missouri Com- 
promise a valid contract, and that 
lie never dreamed that it was eitlier 
unautliorized by the Constitution or 
superseded liy the Compromise of 
1850. Ko charnpioii, no adversary, 
of tills latter arrangement ever sug- 
gested, whether as an argument for, 
or an objection to, this scheme, that 
one of its effects or incidents would 
be the repeal of the Missouri E,e- 
striction, and a consequent opening 
to Slavery of the region stretching 
westward and north-westward from 
Missouri. 

Mr. Douglas, it will be seen, in- 
dorses none of Mr. Dixon’s assump- 
tions. He had misunderstood Mr. 
Dixon’s original proposition, suppo- 
sing that it intended to “legislate 
Sla\nry into the Territory.”.! He could 
mciin by tins nothing more nor other 
than that ho misunderstood Mr. Dix- 
on’s as a p!‘o])osition to legislate Slave 
JaiD — that is, law under which slaves 

“ Is it not hard,” asked Mr. Badger, of North 
Carolina, during tho debate on the Kansas-Ne- 
hraska 1)111, “if I should choose to emigrate to 
Kansas, tliat I should be forbidden to take nay 
old mammy [slave-nurse] along -with me?” — 
“Tho Senator entirely mistakes our position,” 


could he legally held to service — into 
said Territory ; the act of planting Sla- 
very in fact there, being one which 
legislation might facilitate and invite, 
hut which individual action must initi- 
ate and achieve. And he did not now 
contend that the legislation of 1850 
had even removed the obstacle to 
such estahlisliment, hut only that the 
action he proposed was “ in accord- 
ance with t\\Q jjrmcijAcs of the Com- 
promise measures of 1850”^ — that is 
to say, it applied to Kansas and Ne- 
braska — Territories secured, upon due 
consideration, to Free Labor, by sa- 
cred agreement in 1820 — a principle 
■which Congress had, under very dif- 
ferent circumstances, applied to New 
Mexico — a most unlike and peculiar 
region — in 1850. 

Mr. Dixon, it 'will he remarked, 
had not yet attained to tlie nltiinate 
ortliodoxy of the South with respect 
to tlie rights of Blaveholders in the 
Territories. He only held that Con- 
gress had no right to exclude tliem 
with their human chattels.” That it 
was hound to recognize and protect 
their property in slaves, and that the 
people of the Territories could have 
no right, prior to their organization 
as a State, to exclude or iidiibit Sla- 
very, WJ-ere dogmas as yet con-fined to 
the more ardent devotees of Calhoun- 
ism, and so far from being accepted, 
that they were scarcely compreliend- 
ed by the great body of the support- 
ers of the Compromise. 

The amended hill, thus rej.'oiled 
by Mr. Douglas, was dehatcxl at 
1 , _ , ^ ^ ^ ^ . 

responded Mr. Wade, of Oliio. “ 'We bavo not 
I tho least objection, and vvouhl no obsta- 

cle, to tlie Senator’s luigraling to Kansas, and 
taking his ‘old mammy’ along with hhn. \Vo 
only insist that he shall not be empovverod to seU 
her after, taking her there." 
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lengtli, and ably, by Messrs. Bonglas 
and se-vend others in favor, and by 
Messrs. Chase, Seward, Sumner, "Wade, 
and otliers, in opposition. But the 
disparity in numbers between its sup- 
porters and its opponents was too great 
— ^nearly three for to one against it — 
to allow much interest to attach to the 
snecessive discussions and divisions, 
save as they serve to cast light on the 
real character of the measure, espe- 
cially with respect to Slavery. A 
few of these will here be noted. 

Mr. Chase, liaving attempted’® to 
strike out so much of the clause last 


rnout; Smith, of Connecticut; Fish awl 
Seward, of New York ; Chase and Wade, of 
Ohio; bodge (Henry), of Wisconsin— 10. 

Nats — Norris and Williams, of New 
Hampshire ; Toucey, of Connecticut ; Brod^ 
head, of Pennsylvania; Clayton, of Dela- 
ware; Stuart,’® of Michigan; Pettit, of Indi- 
ana ; Douglas and Shields, of Illinois ; Dodge 
(A. 0.) and Jones, of Iowa; Walker, of Wis- 
consin; Ilnnter and Mason, of Virginia; 
Pratt, of Maryland ; Badger, of North Caro- 
lina ; Butler and Evans, of South Oaroliria ; 
Dawson, of Georgia; Fitzpatrick and 0. 0. 
Olay, of Alabama; Adams and Brown, of 
Mississippi; Benjamin and Slidell, of Louis- 
iana ; Morton, of Florida ; Houston and Eusk, 
of Texas; Dixon, of Kentucky; Bell and 
Jones, of Tennessee ; Atchison, of Missouri; 
Sebastian and Johnson, of Arkansas ; G win 
and Weller, of California — 36, 


quoted as declares the .Bestriction of 
1820 “superseded” hy the Compro- 
mise of 1850, and been beaten by 30 
Dl'ays to 13 Yeas, Mr. Douglas” him- 
self moved that said danse be stricken 
out, and replaced by the following: 

” Which being inconsistent with the i)rin- 
oiple of Non-Intervention hy Congress with 
Slavery in the Stiites and Territories, as i-ec- 
ognized by the legislation of 1850 (commonly 
called the Compromise measures), is hereby 
declared imjperativo and void ; it being the 
■ true iul.ent and moaning of this act not to 
legislate Slavery into any Territory or State, 
nor to exclude it therefrom, hnt to leave the 
people tLiereot’ perfectly free to form and 
regulate their dotnestic institutions in their 
owm way, subjec’t only to the Constitution 
of the Cuited States.” 

This, of course, prevailed: Teas 
35 ; Isays 10 : whereupon Mr. Chase 
moved’® to add thereto as follows: 

“ Utiflc)' whicli^ the 2 )cople of the Territery^ 
ihfovali their trpproiyriiite representatives^ 
raaip if ih'ii see fit, 2 )rohihit the existence of 
Slavery therein^ 

This toiidistone of the true nature 
and intent of tin; measure was most 
decisively voted down; the Yeas and 
Xays being as follows: 

Ykas — Fessenden and ITamlin, of Maine ; 
Bmnuor, of Massaclmsetts; Foot, of Ver- 

February GLh. ” February IStlu 

*'* March ad. 

, u Gen.. Gass, thu iiiventor of “Popular Sove- 


So the Senate decisively voted that 
the peojjle of the new Territories, 
formed by this act from the region 
shielded from Slavery by tbe Com- 
promise of 1820, should fiot have tlie 
right, under this organization, to pro- 
hibit Slavery, should they see fit. 

On motion of Mr. Badger, of Xorth 
Carolina, it was further (Yeas 35, 
Mays 6) 

“ Provided, Tliat nothing herein shall be 
construed to revive or put in force any law 
or regulation which m ay have existed prior to 
.the act of Gth of March, 1 820, either protect- 
ing, establishing, prohibiting, or abolishing 
Slavery.” 

On motion of Mr, Clayton, of Del- 
aware, it was further provided that im- 
migrants from foreign countries who 
had merely declared their intention 
to become naturalized citizens should 
not be voters in these Territories. On 
this proposition, the Yeas were 28 
(all from Slave States) ; the Mays 21 
(all from Tree States). 

Mr. Chase no\v moved an. amend- 
ment fixing a day of election, ap- 
pointing commissioners to lay off 
Counties, etc., etc., and enabling the 

reigaty,” who was in his seat and voted just be- 
fore, did not respond to the call of his name on 
tMs occasion. 
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people of these Territories to choose 
their own G-overnor as w^ell as Legis- 
lature, — which was rejected; Yeas 
10 Yays SO. ' 

So far, the hill had been acted on 
as in Committee of the Whole. On 
coming out of Committee, Mr. Clay- 
ton’s amendment, above mentioned, 
was disagreed to — 22 to 20 — and the 
bill engrossed for its third reading by 
29 to 12 — and, at a late hour of the 
night — or rather, morning — ^j)assed : 
Yeas 37 ; dSTays^'’’ 14- : whereupon the 
Senate, exhausted by struggle and 
excitement, adjourned over from Fri- 
day to the following Tuesday, 

In the House, this bill was not 
taken up for more than two months 
after it had passed the Senate. There 
were scruples to vanquish, objections 
to remove or to soften, and machinery 
to adjust, in order to give the meas- 
ure a chance of success. Meantime, 
tlie hum of j)ublic dissatisfaction rose 
louder and louder, and members who 
were soon to face Northern constituen- 
cies Avere reasonably reluctant to vote 
for it, unless the Democratic majori- 
ties in their districts were well-nigh 
impregnable. 

A House bill (nearly a copy of 
that of Mr. Douglas) haAung been 
reported” by Mr. Kichardsoii, of Il- 
linois, from the Committee on Ter- 
ritories, Mr. English, of Indiana — a 
most unflinching Democrat — from 
the minority of said Committee, pro- 
posed to strike out the clause which 


we have seen reported by Mr. Doug- 
las to the Senate, and adopted by 
that body, repealing the 8tli section 
of the Missouri act, and insert instead 
the following : 

“ Provided^ That nothing in this act shall 
be so construed as to prevent the people of 
said Territory, through the properly consti- 
tuted legislative authority, from passing 
such laws, in relation to the institution of 
Slavery, as they may deem best adapted to 
their locality, and most conducive to their 
happiness and welfare ; and so much of .my 
existing act of Congress as may conflict 
with the above right of the people to regu- 
late their domestic institutions in their 
own way, he, and the same is hereby, 
I'epealed.” 

It is highly probable tliat this 
proposition could not have been de- 
feated on a call of the Yeas and 
Mays in the House — which was 
doubtless the reason Avhy it was 
never acted on. The House bill Avas 
never taken up, save at a late day,’® 
so as to enable the Senate bill to be 
moved as an amendment. 

There was a violent struggle in 
tlie House for and against closing 
the debate on tins measure, and it 
was finally agreed that said debate 
should terminate on Saturday the 
20th. And noAv, Mr. Alex. II, Ste- 
phens, of Georgia, originated, and 
was enabled to execute, a parlia- 
mentary nianeuA^'er Avhich, if recog- 
nized as legitimate, must prove an 
imporiant aid to party despotism 
and a screen to vicious legislation 
through all future time. The right 
of a majority to prescribe a rtuison- 
ahle limit to discussion — to aflbrd 


Messrs. Chase, Fessenden, Foot, Hamlin, 
Eorris, Seward, Shields, Smith, Sumner, Wade 
— 10 . 

March 3d. 

Messrs. Bell, of Tennessee, Houston, of Tex- 
.as, find AATdkor, of AVisconsin, who had voted 
against Mr. Chase’s amendment above cited, and 
Mr. James, of Bhode Island, who had not voted 


on it at all, now voted Nay. 'Messrs. Bayard, 
of Delaware, Cass, of Michigan, d'homp.-nu, of 
Kentucky, Gcyer, of Missouri, Tliomsoti, of New 
Jersey, who did not vote for or ag.aiu.'^t Gov. 
Chase’s amendment, wliercon wo* Imvi' given tho 
Teas and Nays, Avere boav present and voted Jot 
thebih.. 

n January 31st, i** May 8ta. 
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•fair opportunity for debate, but in- 
sist that it sliall close at a definite 
and not too distant day and bonr — 
lias become a part of our parliament- 
ary law. But tlie right of a minority 
to seek to impro-^e wbat it deems a 
vicious and mistaken measure — to 
soften, if it may, objectionable fea- 
tures wliicli it is unable -wliolly to 
remove — is still sacred; and it has 
accordingly been established, after 
mucli experience of tlie evils of the 
opposite rule, that even a vote of the 
Ilouse, enforcing the Previous Ques- 
tion on a reluctant, struggling mi- 
nority, does not cut otf amendments 
•vdiich may have already been pro- 
posed, but only arrests debate and 
brings the House to vote successively 
on all the propositions legitimately 
before it, including, it may be, the 
engroBsment of the bill. But Mr. 
Stephens, -wben. the hour for closing 
the debate in Committee had arrived, 
moved tlmi the enacting dame of the. 
till le stricken out, which was carried 
by a preconcerted and nncounter- 
acted rally of the unfLmching friends 
of the measure. Of course, all pend- 
ing ainendments were thus disposed 
of — the bill being reported as dead. 
Having thus got the bill out of 
Committee and before the House, 
Messrs. Stephens & Co. voted not to 
agree to the vepoH of the Gornmittee 
of the ^YJwlef thus bringing the 
House to an immediate vote on the 
engrossment of the hill. Mr. Bich- 
ardson now moved an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute (being, 
in ofiect, the Senate’s bill), and 

Tuns (for iiyrcohig) at ; Niiys 117. 

5'’ YniuiN'iA.'-Joitii S. Million— -1. ISfoEi’H 
CAROf.ijr.\. — Ricliard C, Turyear, Sion H. Rog- 
cra-~2. Tr,s:>;r;ssRK. — Robert H. Bugg, William 
Oullom, ^'imerson Elheridge, NatUaniel G. Tay- 
lor — 4. louisuxA.— -Theodoro G. Hunt — 1. 
i. ■ 


thereupon called the Previous Ques- 
tion, which was seconded : Yeas 
116 ; Hays 90 ; when his amend- 
ment was adopted — Teas 115 ; Hays 
95. ; the hill ordered to he engrossed 
— Yeas 112; Hays 99; the Previous 
Question again ordered and sus- 
tained; and the hill finally passed; 
Teas 113 ; Hays 100, Thus the 
opponents of the measure in the 
House were precluded from pro- 
posing any amendments or inodif 
cations whatever, when it is moral 
certain that, had they been peri 
ted to do so, some such amendme- 
as Gov. Chase’s or Mr. English’s 
would have been carried. 

The Free States contributed 44 
votes — all cast by Democrats — to the 
support of this measure. From the 
Slave States, 12 Whigs and 57 Dem- 
ocrats sustained it. Against it were 
91 members from Free States, of 
whom 44 were chosen as Wliigs, I 
three as “Free Soil” proper, and 44 
as Democrats. So that precisely as 
many Democrats from Free States 
voted for as against the final passage 
of the Hebraska bill. Only nine-® 
memhers from Slave States opposed 
it, of whom but two had been re- 
garded as Democrats ; and of these 
Col, Benton was not so regarded 
thereafter. Of the Whigs who so 
voted, but two were returned to the 
next House. 

The hill had thus passed the Ilouse 
in form as an original measure of 
that body, although it was in essem^o 
the amended Senate bill. Being 
sent®® to the Senate as such, a,n at- 

Missoubi. — T homas IT. Bouton — I. Other 
SocTBKiiK States.— N ono. Total— 9. 

. Messrs. Millson, of Virginia, and Benton, 
of Missour i. 

Messrs. Puryoar, of JSTorrli (Carolina, and 
Etheridge, of Tennessee. May 24tb. 
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tempt to amend it was voted down, 
and tlie bill ordered to be engrossed, 
by 36 Teas to 18 Nays. It was im- 
mediately passed, and, being ap- 
proved by President Pierce, became 
a law of tlie land. 


Tlie straggle wbicb ensued for tbe 
practical possession of Kansas was 
one wbicb Congress bad tbns clearly 
provoked and invited. 

Wlien tbe bill organizing’ Kansas 
and Nebraska wms first submitted to 
Congress in 1863, all that portion of 
Kansas wbicb adjoins the State of 
Missouri, and, in fact, nearly all tbe 
accessible portion of both Territories, 
w^as covered by Indian reservations, 
on wbicb settlement by whites was 
strictly forbidden. Tbe only excej)- 
tion was that in favor of Government 
agents and religions missionaries ; 
and these, especially tbe former, were 
nearly all Democrats and violent 
partisans of Slavery. Among the 
missionaries located directly on the 
border was the Eev. Thomas John- 
son, of the Methodist Church South, 
who was among the few who had 
already mtrodnced and then held 
slaves in the territory which is now 
Kansas, in defiance of tbe Missouri 
Eestriction, He was a violent poli- 
tician of tbe Missouri border pattern, 
and in due time became President 
of tbe Council in the first Territorial 
Legislature of Kansas — elected al- 
most -wbolly by non-resident and 
fraudulent votes. Within tbe three 
months immediately preceding the 
passage of the Kansas Mil aforesaid, 
treaties w^ere quietly made at Wash- 
ington with the Delavrares, Otoes, 
"Kickapoos, Kaskaskias, Shawnees, 
Sacs, Foxes, and other tribes, where- 
by tbe greater part of the soil of 


Kansas lying within one or two hun- 
dred miles of the Missouri border 
was suddenly opened to White ap- 
propriation and settlement. These 
simultaneous purchases of Indian 
lands by tbe Government, tbongb 
Httle was known of them elsewhere, 
were thoroughly understood and ap- 
preciated by tbe Missourians of tbe 
Western border, who bad for some 
time been organizing “ Bine Lodges,” 
“ Social Bands,” “ Sons of tbe South,” 
and other societies, with intent to, 
take possession of Kansas in behalf 
of Slavery. They were well assured, 
and they fully believed, that tbe ob- 
ject contemplated and desired, in 
lifting, by the terms of tbe Kansas- 
Nebraska bill, the interdict of Sla- 
very from Kansas, was to authorize 
and facilitate tbe legal extension of 
Slavery into that region. Within a, 
very few clays after tbe passage of 
tbe Kansas-Nebraska act, hnndreda 
of leading Missourians crossed into 
tbe adjacent Territory, selected each 
his quarter-section or larger area of 
land, put some, sort of mark on it, 
and then united with his fellow- ad- 
venturers in a meeting or meetings 
intended to establish a sort of Mis- 
souri preemption upon all this re- 
gion. Among tbe resolves passed 
at one of tbele meetings, wore tbe 
following: 

' ' ■ 

“That we will afford protection to no 
abolitionist as a settler of this Territory. 

“That we recognize the institution of 
Slavery as already existing in tliis Territory, 
and advise, slaveholders to introduce tJieir 
property as early as possible.” 

Information being received, soon 
after this, that associations were be- 
ing formed in the Eastern States, 

' designed to facilitate and promote 
I the migration of citizens ofi those 
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States to Kansas, with intent to 
make her a Free State, a violent 
and general indignation of tlie bor- 
derers was thereby excited. Among 
others, a meeting was held at West- 
port, Mo., early in July, 1854, which 
adopted the following : 

“ HesolmZ, That this association will, 
whenever called upon by any of the citi- 
Kens of Kansas Tei-ritory, hold itself in^ 
readiness together to assist and remove" 
any and all emigrants who go there under 
the auspices of the Northern Emigrant Aid 
Societies. 

Hesolml^ That ^ve recommend to the 
citizens of other Oonnties, particnlardy those 
bordering on Kansas Territory, to adopt 
regulations similar to those of this asso- 
ciation, and to indicate their readiness to 
cooperate in the objects of this first reso- 
Ivition.” 

Before the passage of these re- 
solves, at least one person, who had 
strayed into the Territory with intent 
to settle there, and who -was niiahle 
to convince the Border Ilnffians,” 
already in possession, that he was 
one with them in faith and spirit, 
was seized by them, placed in a 
canoe without oars, and sent float- 
ing down the Missouri. 

The first company, about thirty 
in rnimber, of Eastern emigrants, 
under the auspices of the Kew Eng- 
land Emigrant Aid Society, reached 
Kansas betbre the end of July, and 
located on the site Sow known as 
Lawrence."’ Two weeks later, they 
were joined liy a second and larger 
C'v)mpany, nuinlicring sixty or sev- 
enty. While Ihese Avore still living 
in toiit.s, but busily ejiiployed in 
{greeting teinponuy liouses, tliey were 
visited by a i>urty of Missourians, 
one hundred, strong, who were re- 
inibi-<*ed .next day by one hunched 
and fifty more, who pitched their 
camp just across a ravine from the 


young canvas city, and sent over 
formal notification that “ the Abo- 
litionists must leave the Territory, 
never more to return to it.” The 
settlers must have all their effects 
gathered together preparatory to 
leave by ten o’clock. The time was 
afterward extended to one o’clock, 
with abundant professions of a de- 
sire to prevent the effusion of blood. 
The Yankees, meantime, had organ- 
ized and armed as a militia company, 
and were quietly drilling amid their 
tents, sending civil hnt decided an- 
swers to the repeated messages sent 
to them. Finally, having satisfied 
themselves that they could only pre- 
vent bloodshed by letting the Yan- 
kees alone, and going about their 
own business, the rufiSans broke up 
tkeir cainj) by piecemeal and stole 
away, at evening and during the 
night, hack to th|ir dens in Mis- 
souri. 

President Pierce appointed An- 
drew II. Keeder, of Pennsylvania, 
G-overnor, and Daniel Woodson, of 
Arkansas, Secretary of Kansas, Avith 
judicial officers of wliom a majority 
were from Slave States — one of them 
taking a number of slaAms Avdtb liim 
into the Territory. These ofiicers 
reached Kansas, and established a 
Territorial Government there, in the 
autumn of 1854, All of them were, 
of course. Democrats ; hut Gov. 
Eeeder’s soundness on the A'-ital ques- 
tion Avas early sns];)eeted at the 
South. T/ic (Ini<m, (Washington), 
President .Pierce’s immediate organ, 
promptly rebuked these suspicions, 
asfoUows : 

“A gentleman in Virginia calls onr atten- 
tion to the fact that the enemies of President 


'•* So named after Amos A. Lawrence, Treasurer of the Society. 
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Pierce in the South lay particular stress upon 
his appointment of Gov. Reeder as proof of 
his willingness to favor Free-Soilers, and 
asks us whether, at the time of his appoint- 
ment, Gov. Reeder was regarded as a sound 
national Deinoerat. It is in our power to 
ansAver this (jnestion with entire confidence, 
and to say that, down to the time that Gov. 
Reeder went to Kansas to assume the duties 
of Governor of the Territory, there had not 
been, so far as we have ever heard, or so far 
as the President ever heard, a breath of sus- 
picion as to his entertaining Free-Soil senti- 
ments. Ke was appointed under the strong- 
est assurances that he was strictly and hon- 
estly a national man. We are able to state, 
furtlier, on very reliable authority, that, 
wMht Gov. Reeder was in Washington, at 
the time of his appointment, Ae conmrsed 
with SoutheTn gentlenmi on, the subject of 
Slaveri/, and' assured them that Tie had no 
more scruples in Imying a slam than a horse, 
and he regretted that he had not money to 
purchase a number Jo carry with Mm to 
Kansas. We have understood that he re- 
peated the same sentiments on his Avay to 
Kansas. We will repeat what we have had 
occasion to say more than once before — that 
no man has ever lieen a.ppointed by Presi- 
dent Pierce to oflice avIio -was not at the 
time understood by him to be a faithful ad- 
herent to the Baltimore platform of 1852, 
on the subject of Slavery. If any appoint- 
ment was made contrary to this rule, it was 
done under a misapprehension as to the ap- 
pointment. We may add that the evidences 
of Gov. Reeder’s soundness were so strong 
that President Pierce was slower than many 
others to believe him a Free-Soiler after he 
had gone to Kansas. It is, therefore, the 
grossest injustice to refer to Gov. Reeder’s 
appointment as proof of the President’s 
willingness to favor Free-Soilers.” 

An election for Delegate from 
Kansas was held, near the close of 
November, There were probably 
less than two thousand adult white 
males then resident in the Territory ; 
yet 2,871 votes were cast, whereof 
1,114: were afterward ascertained to 
have been legal, while 1,729 were 
c:ist 1)y residents of Missouri. At 
one poll, known, as “ 110,” 604 votes 
were cast, of whieli 20 were legal 
and 584- wore illc^gal. John "W. 


Whitfield,^® an Indian agent, the 
Missouri candidate, had 597 of them. 
He received 2,268 in all, to 570 for 
all others. David E. Atchison, then 
a IT. S. Senator from Missouri, in a 
speech in Platte County, Mo., a few 
weeks before the election, said ; 

“When you reside within one day’s jour- 
ney of the Territory, and when your 
your quiet, and your property, depend upon 
your action, yo'u can, without any exertion, 
send five hundred of your young men Arh o will 
vote in favor of your institutions. Should 
each county in the State of Missouri only do 
its duty, the question will be decided quietly 
and peaceably at the baliot-bo.x. If Ave are 
defeated, then Missouri and the other South- 
ern States will have shoAA’-n themselves recre- 
ant to their interests, and will deserve their 
fate.” 

The city of Atchison, named after 
this distinguished Senator, was Ibund- 
ed about this time hy gentlemen of 
his faith, who established The Squat- 
ter Borereign as their organ. One of 
its early issues contained the follow- 
ing significant paragraph : 

“We can tell the impertinent scoundrels 
of The THlmne that they may exhaust an. 
ocean of ink, their Emigrant Aid Societies 
spend their millions and hillionB, their repre- 
sentatives in Congress spout their heretical 
theories till doomsday, and his Excellency 
appoint abolitionist after free-soiler as oiu' 
G overnor, yet we Avill continue to lyncb and 
hang, tar and feather and droAvn, every 
white-livered abolitionist who dares to pol- 
lute our soil.” 

Gov. Heeder, in the early months 
of 1855, had a census of the Territo- 
i*y taken, which showed a total pop- 
ulation of 8,501, whereof 2,905 wcro 
voters and 242 slaves. He thereupon, 
ordered an election for a first Terri- 
torial Tfegislatnre and for certain 
county officers, to bo held on the 
30th of March, which took x>lace ac- 
cordingly. All of border Missouri 


was on hand ; and the inyaders had 

A Tennesseean; last heard from in the 26 On the Kansas bank of tho Missouri ; some 
Confederate army. thirty miles above Leavenworth. ^ 
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been so nicely apportioned and di- 
rected to tlie seyeral districts and 
polls tbat they elected all the mem- 
bers, with a single exception, in either 
House — the two Free-Soilers being 
chosen from a remote inland district 
which the Missourians had overlook- 
ed or did not care to reach. Al- 
though hilt 831 legal electors voted, 
there were no less than 6,320 votes 
polled. Even at. Lawrence, where 
there were but 369 voters in all, and 
not half a dozen of them pro-Slavery, 
the vote returned was — ^pro-Slavery, 
I’Sl ; Free State, 253. At Marysville, 
where there were 24 legal voters, 328 
votes were returned, all pro-Slavery. 
There was no disguise, no pretense 
of legality, no regard for decency. 
On the evening before and the morn- 
ing of the day of election, nearly a 
thousand Missourians arrived at Law- 
rence, in wagons and on horseback, 
well armed with, rilles, pistols, and j 
bowie-knives, and two pieces of can- 
non loaded witli musket balls. They 
had tents, music, and flags, and en- 
camped in a ravine near the town. 
They held a meeting the night before 
the election at the tent of Claiborne 
F. dackson."’ Finding that they had 
more men than were needed to carry 
the LiiAvrence district, they dispatch- 
ed companies (jf one to two hmidred 
each to two other districts. Meeting 
one of the judges of election before 
the poU opened, they questioned him 
as to his intended course, and, learn- 
ing that he should insist on the oath 
of residence, they iirst attempted to 
hribe and then threatened to hang 
him. Li <auise(]ueiico of this threat,, 
he failed to nppour at the poll, and 
a llissoiu-Kui was appointed in his 
sLciid. One of the remaining judges, 


refusing to receive Missouri votes, 
resigned under duress, and was re- 
placed by another who made no ob- 
jection. One Missourian voted for 
Idmself and then for his son, ten or 
eleven years old. Three of those 
they thus elected to the Legislature 
were residents of Missouri at the 
time. These details might be con- 
tinued indefinitely, but it is needless. 
The Missourians voted at other polls 
with less circumspection, easily driv- 
ing off all who objected to their pro- 
ceedings, and then doing as they 
chose. The Weston Ro^orter (Mis- 
souri), of the day before, had said : 

“ Our minds are already made up as to 
the result of the election in. Kansas to-mor- 
row. The pro-Slavery party will he trium- 
phant, we presume, in nearly every precinct. 
Should the pro-Slavery party fail in this 
contest, it will not he because Missouri 
has failed to do her duty to assist her 
friends. It is a safe calculation thfit two 
thousand sciuatters have passed over into 
the promised land from this part of tlie 
State within four days.” 

The Platte Argus (Missouri), in its 
next issue, said : 

“ It is to be admitted that tliey — the Mis- 
sourians — have conquered Kansas. Our 
advice is, let them hold it, or die in the 
attempt.” 

A week or two thereafter, rumors 
were in circulation that the Gover- 
nor did not indorse, in all respects, 
the legality of this election; where- 
upon The Bfxmswicker (Missouri) 
said : 

“ We learn, just as we go to press, that 
Eeeder has refused to give certificates to 
four of the Oouucilmen and thirteen mem- 
hors of the House ! Ho has ordered an elec- 
tion to fill their jdacos on the 22d of May. 

Thi.s infcrmil sc.!Oundrel will have to ho 
liemped yet.” 

The Parhville Luminary^ issued 
in Platte County, Missouri, was the 
only journal on that side of tlie bor- 


Lofiocratic Governor of Missouri, elected in 1800; died a Rebel refugee in Arkansas, 1862, 
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cler tliat dared and cliose to speat a 
word for the Free-State settlers of 
Kansas, maintaining their rights un- 
der the organic law. Though guard- 
ed and careful in its language, it could 
not escape the discipline meted out in 
that region to all who favored “ Abo- 
lition.” On the llth of April, 1855, 
its ofiiee and materials were destroy- 
ed by a mob, and its editor constrain- 
ed to flee for his life. 

William Phillips, a Free-State law- 
yer of Leavenworth, saw fit to sign 
the protest against the wholesale 
frauds whereby the election at that 
place was carried. A few days there- 
after, he was seized by a crowd of 
Missouri rufiiaiis, taken by force to 
Weston, Mo., eight miles distant, 
and tliere tarred and feathered, rid- 
den on a, rail, and finally sold at auc- 
tion to a negro, -wdio was compelled 
to purchase liim. 

Gov. lieeder did set aside the elec- 
tion in tlie only six districts from 
wliicli protests were seasonably for- 
warded to him, with distinct proof of 
frauds; wliereupon., new elections 
were held in those districts, and all 
of them but Leavenworth Avere car- 
ried Free-Soil. Leavenworth, being 
directly on the Missouri border, was 
carried pro-SlaAmry by fraud and vio- 
lenc,e, as usual. The Free-State men 
elected at this second election were 
refused starts by the pro -Slavery 
majority, and the pro -Slavery men 
chosen t)u tlie regular day of election 
duly installed in their places. 

The Legislature Avas called to meet 
at Pawnee City tai the Kansas river, 
nearly a Imndred miles west from 
the border. It was immediately ad- 
joui-nc'd, oA’cr the (xoAmmor’s veto, to 
Shawnee Mission, directly on the line 
of Missouri. It proceeded to pass 


LAW IN KANSAS. 

one act whereby the laws of Missou- 
ri generally were adopted and de- 
clared laws of Kansas, and other 
acts specially upholding and fortify- 
ing Slavery, whereof the follcvdng 
are hut specimens : 

“Sec. 1. B& it enacted hj the Governor 
and Legislative Assembly of Kansas, That 
every person, bond or free, who shall be 
convicted of raising a rebellion or insurrec- 
tion of slaves, free negroes, or loulattoes, in 
this Territory, shall sufier death. 

“Sec. 2. Every free person, who shall aid 
or assist in any rebellion or insurrection of 
slaves, free negroes, or mulatfcoes, or sliall fur- 
nish arms, or do any other act in further- 
ance of such rebellion or iusiirreotion, shall 
suffer death. 

“Seo. 3. If any free person shall, by 
speaking, writing, or printing, advise, per- 
suade, or induce, any slaves to rebel, conspire 
against, or murder, any citizen of tlae Terri- 
tory, or shall bring into, print, w-rite, pub- 
livsb, or circulate, or cause to be brought into, 
written, printed, pnblisiicd, or circulated, or 
sliall, knowdngly, aid or assist in the iulng- 
ing into, printing, writing, x)ul)lishing, or 
circulating, in the Territory, any book, paper, 
magazine, parnidilet, or circular, for the 
purpose of inciting insurrection, rebellion, 
revolt, or conspiracy, on tlie part of the 
slaves, free negroes, or mulattoes, against 
the citizens of the Tenitoiy, or any part 
of them, such person shall suffer deiitli. 

“ Sec. 4. If any person shall entice, decoy, 
or carry aw'ay, out of this Territory, any 
slav'e belonging to anotlier, with the in- 
tent to deprive the owner thereof of the 
services of such slave, he shall be adjudged 
guilty of grand larceny, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall suffer death, or he imprisoned 
at hard labor for not less than ten years. 

“Seo. 6. If any person shall aid or assist 
in enticing, decoying, or persuading, or car- 
rying aw'ay, or sending out of this Territory, 
any slave belonging to another, with the in- 
tent to procure or effect the freedom of such 
slave, or de])rivo the owners tliereof of the 
services of such slave, lie shall be adjudged 
guilty of grand larceny, and, on conviction 
thereof, shall suffer death, or be imiirisoiicd 
at hard labor for not less than ten years. 

“Sec. 12. If any free person, by speaking 
or writing, shall assert or mainluin tliat jier- 
sons have not the rigJit to hold .slaves in 
this Territory, or shall introduce into this 
Territory, print, publish, Avrito, eirimlate, 
or cause to fro introduced into tlic 'J’er- 
ritory, or VATitten, i>rinted, XAublisliod, and 
eircnlated in this Territory, any hook, pa- 
per, magazine, pamplilet, or circul|r, con- 
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taiiilng any donial of tho right of persons 
to hold slaves in this Territory, such person 
shall he deemed guilty of /e/ony, and pun- 
ished by imprisoninent at hard labor for a 
term of not loss than two years. 

“Bnc!. 13. Xo person who is conscienti- 
ously opposed to lioldiug slaves, or who does 
not admit the right to hold slaves in this 
Territory, shall sit as a juror on the trial of 
any prosecution for any violation of any of 
the sections of this act.” 

Aiiotlier act of tliis remarkable 
Legislature, entitled “ An act to 
piinisli persons decoying slaves from 
tlieir masters,” has tliis unique pro- 
vision : 

“ Seo. 3. If any person shall entice, decoy, 
or carry away, out of any State or other 
Territory of tlio United States, any slave 
helongiiig to another, with intent to pro- 
cure or effect the freedom of such slave, or 
to deprive the owner thereof of the services 
of such slave, and shall bring such slave 
into this Territory, he shall be adjudged 
guilty of grand larceny, in the same man- 
ner as if such slave had been enticed, de- 
coyed, or carried away, out of this TeiTi- 
tory ; and in such ease the larceny may be 
charged to have been committed in any ] 
county of this Territory, into or through 
which such slave shall have been brought 
by such person, and, on conviction thereof, 
the person offending shall suffer death.” 

Tliis Legislature, wliose acts were 
systematically vetoed by Gov. Eeed- 
er, but passed over bis bead, memori- 
alized the President for Ms removal, 
wbicb was, in due time, effected. 
Wilson Shannon, of OMo, was ap- 
pointed ill Ms stead. On his way to 
Kansas, lie stopped at Westport, Mo., 
the lieadqnarters <if border ruffian- 
ism, and made a speech to those 
w'lio crowded nlioiit liim. In that 
speech, he declared that he consid- 
ered the Legislature which had re- 
cently adjourned to Shawnee Mis- 
sion a legal asseinlily, and regarded 
itshuvs as binding on the authorities 
and on every citizen of the Terri- 
tory. lie added : 


“To one subject, however, he would al- 
lude — Slavery. His official life and charac- 
ter were not unknown to a portion, at least, 
of the citizens of Kansas. He had no in- 
tention of changing his political faith. He 
thought, with reference to Slavery, that, as 
Missouri and Kansas were adjoining States, 
— as much of that immense trade up the 
Missouri, which -was already rivaling the 
commerce between tlie United States and 
some foreign countries, must necessarily lead 
to a great trade and perpetual intercourse 
between them, — it would be well if their 
institutions should harmonize; otherwise, 
there would be continual quarrels and bor- 
der feuds. Ee was for Slavery in Kansas 
(loud cheers).” 

The actual settlers of Kansas were 
little disposed to submit to the impu- 
dent and hostile usurpation which 
had seized their ballot-boxes and im- 
posed on them a fraudulent Legisla- 
ture. They held a mass convention 
at Big Springs on the 6th of Septem- 
ber, wlierein they repudiated the laws 
and officers imposed on Kansas by the 
Border-Euffian election and Legisla- 
ture, and refused to submit to them. 
They further resolved not to vote at 
the election for a Delegate to (Doii- 
gress, which the bogus Legislature 
had appointed to be held on the 1st 
of October. They called a Delegate 
Convention to be held at Topeka on 
the 19th of that month, whereat an 
Executive Committee for Kansas Ter- 
ritory was appointed, and an election 
for Delegate to Congress appointed for 
the second Tuesday in October. Gov, 
Eeeder wms nominated for Delegate. 
So, two rival elections for Delegate 
were held on different days, at one of 
which Whitfield (proSlavery), and 
at the other Eeeder (Freo-Soil), was 
chosen Delegate to Congress. . And, 
on the 23d of October, a Constitu- 
tional Convention, cliosen by tlie set- 
tlers under tlie Free-State organiza- 
tion aforesaid, assembled at Topeka, 
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and formed a Free-State Constitu- 
tion, under which they asked admis- 
sion into the Union as a State. 

The XXXIYth Congress assem- 
bled at Washington, December 3d, 
1855, no party having a majority in 
the House. Several w’eeks were 
consiiined in fruitless hallotings for 
Speaker, until, linally, a majority 
voted — Yeas 113, Hays 104 — that a 
plurality should suffice to elect after 
three more ballots. Under this rule, 
Hathaniel P. Banks, Jr., of Massa- 
chusetts, received 103 votes to- 100 
for William Aiken, of South Caroli- 
na, and 1-1 scattering. It was there- 
upon resolved — Yeas 155, Hays 40 — 
that Mr. Banks had been duly elected 
Speaker. The House, on the 19th 
of March, resolved — Yeas 101, Hays 
93 — to send a S]:)ecial Committee to 
Kansas, to impure into the anarchy 
by this time prevailing there. That 
Committee was composed of Messrs. 
William A. Howard, of Micliigan, 
John Sherman, of Ohio, and Morde- 
cai Oliver, of Missouri, who immedi- 
ately proceeded to Kansas, and -there 
spent several weeks in taking testi- 
mony ; which the majority, on their 
return to Washington, summed up in 
an able and searching Eeport. Their 
coricliisioiis were as follows : 

“ First: That each election in the Terri- 
tory, held under the organic or alleged Ter- 
ritorial law, has been carried hy organized 
iin-asioiis I'roin the State of Missouri, by 
Avhicii the iieo])le of the Territory have been 
])re, vented from exercising the rights secured 
h) tiiein hy the organic, law. 

Scrond: That the alleged Tenntorial 
Legislature was an illegidly constituted body, 
and liad no power to pass valid laws ; and 
their enuetiueatHnre, therefore, nulland void. 

“ 'Phird : That these alleged laws have 
not, .'IS a general thing, been used to pro- 
tect persons and property and to punish 
\Yrong, hut for uul.awfiil ])urposes. 

That the election under which 
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the sitting delegate, John W. Whitfield, 
holds his seat, was not held in pursuance of 
any valid law, and that it should be regarded 
only as the expression of the clioice of those 
resident citizens who voted for liiin. 

'•'‘Fifth: That the election under Avhich 
the contesting delegate, Andrew H. Eeedei; 
claims his seat, was not held in ])ursuance of 
law, and that it should he regarded only as 
the expression of the choice of the resident 
citizens who voted for him. 

'•'■Sixth: That Andrew 11. Reeder received 
a greater number of votes of resident eitizems 
than John W. Whitfield, for Delegate. 

'•'■Seventh: That, in the present condition 
of the Territory, a fair election cannot be 
held without a new census, astringent and 
well-guarded election law, tlie selection of 
impartial judges, and the presence of United 
States troops at every place of election. 

'•'•Eighth : That the various elections held 
by the people of the Territory preliminary to 
the formation of tlje State Government, liav© 
been as regular as the disturbed condition of 
tlie Ten’itory would allow ; and that the Con- 
stitution framed by the Convention, held in 
pursuance of said elections, embodies the 
will of a majority of tlie people.” 

Whitfield held his seat, notwith- 
standing, to the end of the Congress, 
despite strennous efforts hy the 
Hepublican mernhers to oust him ; 
and a bill admitting Kansas as a 
State under her Free Constitution 
was first defeated in the House by 
106 Yeas to 107 Hays, but afterward 
reconsidered and passed by 99 Yeas 
to 97 Hays. In the Senate, which, 
was strongly pro-Slavery, it was. 
promptly defeated. 

Meantime, the settled antagonism 
in Kansas between the Federal au- 
thorities and the Territorial function- 
aries and enactments recognized and 
upheld hy them on the one side, and 
the great mass of her people on the 
otheb, had resulted in great ])raeti(;!il 
disorders. On tlie 21st of A'ovem- 
ber, 1855, William Dow, a Friui- 
State settler on the Santa Fe road, 
near Hickory Point, wai? tdiot dead 
in open day hy one Ooleinaii, a pro- 
Skvery neighbor, in plain sight of 
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several persons. Dow was unarmed, 
and was set upon by tliree armed 
pro-Slavery men, who bad no cause 
of (puirreL with him but tbeir diifer- 
enee in politics, altbougb tliey made 
a pretense of claiming tlie laud on 
\v\ i( -111 le bud settled. Tbe murderer 
lied to 'Missouri, but immediately re- 
turned to Sliuwneo ^Mission, and sur- 
rendered liimsolf to G-ov. Sliannou, 
wlio allowed him to go at large. Tlie 
body of tlie murdered man lay in 
tlie road from noon till evening, 
when Jacob Branson, the Free-State 
settlor vdtli wliom he boarded, hear- 
ing of his death, %veut after and re- 
covered it. Five days tliereafter, a 
meeting Free-State men was held 
at Ilicbory Point, at which the mur- 
der and its authors were forcildy 
denounced, and a Committee ap- 
pointed to bring the murderers to 
Justice. This meeting Avas made the 
prele.vt for bringing on a collision 
betAveen the people and the anthori- 
ties. Branson was soon after arrest- 
ed on an affidaAut of one of the three 
armed men Avho had compassed the 
death of Doav, who sAVore that he av as 
in fear of his life. The arrest was 
made by a party headed by Samuel 
J, Jones, postmaster at Westport, 
Mo., and one of the foremost in 
the conspiracy by Avhich Kansas had 
been -vso far subjugated to “ Border- 
Ruffian” rule through the wholesale 
corruption of her ballot-boxes. For 
his xeal and efficiency in this work, 
the fraudulent Legislature at ShaAV- 
iiee kfission had made him sheriff of 
Douglas County, Avdierein are LaAV- 
reiK'eand Hickory Point. Of course, 
the ‘‘ Free-State” settlers, constitut- 
ing a large- majority of the people of 
that important county, scouted his 
assumption of officjial authority, re- 


garding him as a deadly ami daiig'ci% 
ons foe. His y/oass-c AVtis iiiau'- isp i.f 
pro-SlaAmiy men, iuehiding Iwr. ui' 

those aaJio had Avitnessod tmd adrftcd 

theimirderof Doav, though C'olcnian 
— lioweAmr actiAU in raii-ing. tilt lag 
out, and arming the party h:cl 1 ■" a 
persuaded not to actaaiipany it. 
Branson was found by tbcin asieep 
in his bed, and taken out h_A Jones, 
Avho professed his intent to take liini 
to LaAAwenee for examination. Wlie- 
ther lie did or did not entertain that 
purpose, he lingered and drank by 
the way, so that a ])arty of the nc-igh- 
horing Free-State settlers, liftecn in 
nninher, Avas hastily ('olloctcil, by 
which Jones and liis party \’.-ere in- 
tercepted near Pda ni on's Bridge (sver 
theWakarusa, and Bransuii rescued 
from Jones’s cnstijdy. Tlieix; ay as no 
actual collision — ^not even a gain 
snapped — ^Init the Free-State men 
formed across the road in a bright 
moonlight eA^eniiig, and called Bran- 
son to come over to them, aa'IiicIi ho 
did, notwitlistaiidihg free tlii’er.ts of 
shooting on the part of Jones and 
his folloAvers, ansAvered by a cocking 
of Sharpe’s rifles and revolvers on 
the other side, Jones, aa'Iio lunl 1 leeii 
speaking daggers up to this time, 
Avisely concluded to use none, though 
his party Avas AA^ell armed, and decii'L- 
edly the, more nmnerous. Branson 
and his rescuers moved oil' toward 
Lawi'ence, the citadel of Frci^-Btate 
principles, Avhichthe discomfittal slier- 
iff protested he would soon visit at 
the head of iiAm thousand men, and 
“Avipe out,” He accordingly called 
on Goax Shannon to order ont three 
thousand militia, to enable Liiu to 
“execute the laws,” and. sent to 
President Pierce an affidavit that lie 
had been resisted hy “ forty iihulition- 
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ists.” Tlie call was xiromptly made 
by proclamation from the governor, 
and tlie wliole Missouri border came 
over to execute vengeance on Law- 
rence and the Free-State men. This 
army encamped at Franklin, a pro- 
Slavery settlement, a few miles from 
Lawrence, and there remained seve- 
ral days, during which Thomas "W. 
Barber, a Free-State man, returning' 
from Lavn-ence to his home, seven 
miles off, was shot dead hy some of 
them, but no other serious damage 
done. Finally, articles of negotiation 
and adjustment were agreed up- 
on between Gov. Shannon and the 
Free-State leaders, in Lawrence, 
which suspended the feud for the 
present. The Missourians dispersed, 
and the trouhled laud once more had 
peace. 

Ill the Spring of 1856, the pro- 
Slavery party on the Kansas border 
were reenforced hy Col. Buford, from 
Alabama, at the head of a regiment 
of wild young men, mainly recruited 
in South Carolina and Georgia. 
They came in military array, armed, 
and with the avowed purpose of 
making Kansas a Slave State at all 
hazards. On one of their raids into 
Kansas, a party of Buford’s men, 
who were South Carolinians, took a 
Mr. Miller prisoner, and, finding 
that he W'^as a Free-State man, and a 
native of South Carolina, they grave- 
ly tried liim for treason to his native 
State ! He was foiiiid_guilty, and 
escaped wdth his life only, losing his 
horse and money. 

Kansas now swarmed -with the 
minions of the Slave Power, intent 
on her sulijugation ; their pretext 
being the enforcement of the laws 
passed hy the fraudulent Legislature. 

On the morning of the 21st of 


May, 1856, Lawrence was siuToimded 
and surprised by various parties of 
enemies, part of them under Gen. 
Atchison, who, with the “ Platte 
County Bifles,” and two piece,s of 
artillery, approached from Lecomp- 
ton on the west, wdule another force, 
composed in good part of the ^'olull- 
teers from the Atlantic Soutlieni 
States, under Col. Buford, beleaguer- 
ed it on the east. They bristled with 
weapons from the United States Ar- 
mory, then in cliarge of the Federal 
officers in Kansas. Kearly all the 
pro-Slavery leaders then in Kansas, 
or hovering along the Missouri bor- 
der, were on hand ; among them, 
Ool. Titus, from Florida, Col. "Wilkes, 
from South Carolina, Gen. String- 
fellow, a Yirginian, Col. Boone, 
hailing from Westport, and many 
others of local and temp)ora]'y fame. 
The entire force wuis about 800 
strong, having possession of Mount 
Oread, a hill wiiicli coiimianded the 
town. The pretext for this raid was 
a desire to serve legal processes in 
Kansas, although deputy marshal 
Fain, wiio held a part of those pro- 
cesses, had been in Lawi'ence the 
evening before, and served tw'o wwits 
without a sign of resistance, as on 
several previous occasions. He now’’ 
rode into the town \vith ten men, 
and arrested tw'6 leading Free-State 
citizens, no one annking objection. 
Meantime, the so called, 'wore 

busy in the suburbs, bi'eaking <rpen 
houses and rohhing tljcir imuates. 
Fain remained 'in tow'ii until aitcr- 
noon, eating dinner with liis l)arty at 
the principal hotel, hut neglecting to 
pay for it ; then returned to the 
camp on the hill, and succeeded 
by “ Sheriff Jones” of that county, 
whose authority, being derived from 
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tlie sliam Legislature, the people did 
not recognize. Jones rode into 
town at the head of t^Yenty men, at 
three P. M., and demanded that all 
the arms should he given up to him, 
on pain of a horahardmeiit. The 
people, miprepared to resist, consent- 
ed to siuTender their artillery, con- 
sisting of a twelve-pound howitzer, 
and four smooth-hore pieces, carrying 
each a pound hall. All these had 
heen huried some days before, hut 
were now dug up and made over to 
Jones. A fe-^v muskets were like- 
vdse surrendered hy their owners. 
The pro-Slavery army now marched 
down the hill, and entered the south 
end- of the town, where Atchison 
made a speech to them, declaring 
that the Pree-State Hotel and the 
two Pree-State printing-offices must 
he destroyed. “Sheritf Jones” de- 
clared that he had an order to that 
effect from. Judge Lecompte, of the 
Federal Court. The whole force ac- 
cordingly marched into the heart of 
the townj destroyed the printing-offi- 
ces, and fired some fifty rounds from 
their cannon at the Free-State Hotel, 
which, being solidly hnilt of stone, 
was not much damaged thereby. 
Four kegs of gun-powder were then 
placed in it and fired, hut only two 
of them exploded, making little im- 
pression. Fire was now applied to 
the building, and it was burnt to the 
bare and, blackened walls. The 
dwelling of Gov, Robinson®® was 
next set on fire, and, though the 
flames were twice extinguished, it 
was tinally consumed. Tlie total loss 
to the citizens of Lawrence by that 
day’s robbery and arson was estimat- 

Fleeted Governor under ttie embryo organi- 
sation, by tbe great body of her settlers, of 
Kansas as a Free State. . ' . 


ed at 1150,000. hToiie of tliem were 
killed or wounded ; but one of the 
niffians shot himself badly, and 
another was killed l;>y a brick or 
stone, knocked by one of tlieir can- 
non from the upper stori^ of the 
Free-State Hotel. 

Such were the beginnings of the 
so-called ‘‘ Kansas War,” a desultory, 
wasteful, but not very bloody con- 
flict, which coritimied, witli alterna- 
tions of activity and quiet, through- 
out the next year. One of its most 
noted incidents is known as the 
“battle of Black Jack,” wherein 23 
Free-State men, led by old John 
Brown, of Osawatomie, fonglit and 
defeated, on the open prairie, 66 
“ border niffians,” headed by Capt. 
II. Clay Pate, from Yirginia, wlio 
professed to be an officer under Mar- 
shal Donaldson. It terminated in 
the surrender of Pate and all that 
remained of his band, twenty-one 
men, beside the wounded, with 
twenty-three horses and mules, wag- 
ons, provisions, camp-ecpiipage, and 
a considerable quantity of plunder, 
obtained just before by sacking a 
little Free-State settlement, known as 
Palm}wa. 

The Legislature chosen under the 
Free-State Constitution was sum- 
moned to meet at Topeka on the Jtli 
of July, 1856, and its niemhers as- 
sembled accordingly, hut were i.iot 
allowed to organize. Col. Sumner,"® 
witli a force of regulars, dispersing 
them by order of President Pierce. 

The village of Osawatomie, in the 
southern part of the Territory., was 
sacked and burned, on the 6th of 
June hy a pro-Slavery force, headed 

Since Imowu as Maj.-Gon. Edutiti V. Sum- 
ner: fought bravely in several batllc-.s of the 
War; died at Syracuse, E. Y., early in 18G3. 
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by G-eii. Wliitiield. But few of tlie 
male eitkeiis were at home, and 
there was no resistance. 

Leaveriwortli, being directly on 
the border, and easily accessible from 
a popnlous portion of Missouri, was 
especially exposed to outrages. It 
was long under the control of the 
pro-Slavery party, being a military 
post, and a point whence overland 
trains and mails were dispatched, 
and at wliicli a vast Federal patron- 
age was concentrated, The office of 
The Terriiorial Register (Free-State) 
was destroyed by a Missouri band, 
December 2G, 1855. Many collisions 
and murders occurred here, and in 
the vicinity ; and at length, on the 
recurrence of the municipal election 
(September 1, 1866), a large force, 
mainly of Missouilans, took posses- 
sion of tlie town ; and, under the 
pretense of searching for arms, plun- 
dered and ravaged as they chose. 
William PhiUips, a lawyer, refused 
to submit to their search, and stood 
on his defense. He killed two of 
his assailants, but was finally killed 
himself ; while his brother, who. aid- 
ed him in his defense, had his arm 
shattered by a bullet. Phillips’s 
house was hurried, with several 
others, and every known Free-State 
man put on board a steamboat and 
sent down the river. It was boasted 
by the Missouri journals that not a 
single “ abolition vote” was cast at 
that election ! 

Meantime, the emigrants flocking ^ 
to Kansas from the Free States were 
arrested on their passage through 
Missouri and turned back • cannon be- 
ing jdanted along the Missouri river 
to stop the ascending steamboats 
for this purpose. Hot many of these 
emigrants were actually plundered, 


save of their passage-money, which 
was in no case returned. A large 
party was finally made of tliiJ.-o 
whose progress to their iiitended 
homes had been tlms obstrnctod, v.ho 
proceeded thither slowly and toil- 
somely, hy a circnitons route tlirougli 
Iowa and Nebraska ; but who, on en- 
tering Kansas, were met hy a Fede- 
ral military force, and all their arms 
taken finni them. 

Yet the immigration continued ; so 
that, while the office-holders, the 
military, and all the recognized 
power and authority, were on the 
side of Slavery, the Free-State pre- 
ponderance among the settlers con- 
stantly increased. The pro-Slavery 
forces made strong incursions or i-aids 
into the Territory from time to time, 
but subsided into Missouri after a 
few days ; and, while a good share 
of the fighting, with most of the 
burning and plnnderiiig, was done 
by them, nearly all the building, the 
clearing, the plowing, and the plant- 
ing, were the work of Free-State men. 
Meantime, dissipation, exposure, and 
all manner of irregularities, were 
constantly tliiuning the ranks of the 
pro-Slavery volunteers from the 
South, while many of the better class 
among them, disgusted and remorse- 
ful, abandoned their e vil work, and 
shrank away to some region wherein 
they were less generally detested. 
Under all its perseeutioiis and deso- 
lations, Kansas was steadily iiiatiiring 
and hardenijig into the hone and 
sinew of a Free State not only, hut 
of one fitted by education and ex[)e- 
rieuce to be an a 2 )ostle of tl le gospel 
of ITiiiversal Freedom, 


The Democratic National Conven- 
tion for 1850 met at Cincinnati on 
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tlio 2d of Jime. John E. Ward, of I 
Goorgia, presided over its deiibera- | 
tious. Or the firr^t ballot, its votes 
tor Presidential oniididate v^ere cast, 
for Jamks Pjuohakax, 135 ; Pierce, 
122; Douglas, 33; Cass, 5. Bu- 
chanan gained pretty steadily, and 
Pierce lost ; so that, on the ninth 
ballot, the vote stood : Buchanan, 
147 ; Pierce, 37 ; Douglas, 53 ; Cass, 

7. On t]]G sixteenth, Mr. BiKihanan 
had 108; Mr. Douglas, 121. And, 
on the seventeenth, Mr. Buclianaii 
received the vdiole number, 296 
votes, and was nominated. On the 
first ballot fin' Yice-P resident, John 
A. Quitman, of Mississippi, received 
the highest vote — 50 ; but, on the 
second, his name Wfis withdrawn, 
and JoiiiT 0. BnEOiviNiUDGE, of Ken- 
tucky, was unanimously nominated. 

The Convention, in its platform, 
after adopting' nearly all the material 
resolves of its two immediate prede- 
cessors, unanimously 

“1. liesohed, That, claiming fellowship 
with aud desiring the coOpenitiou of all 
who regal’d the preservation of the Union 
under tlie Constitution as the paramount 
issue, and repudiating all sectional parties 
and platforms concerning domestic Slavery, 
■which seek to embroil the States and incite 
to treason ami armed resistance to law in 
the Territories, and whose avowed purpose, 
if cousuiimiated, must end in civil war and 
disunion, the American Uomocracy recog- 
nize and adopt the principles contained in ' 
the organic laws establishing the Territories 
of Uansas and Hobrnska, as embodying the 
only sound and safe solution of the Slavery 
question, upon which the great National 
idea of the people of this wdiolo country 
can repose in its determined conservation 
of the Union, and non-interference of Con- 
gress with tilavcry in the Territories or in 
the District of Clolumbia. 

“ 2. That this was the basis of the Compro- 
mises of 1850, confirmed by both the Demo- 
cratic aud TiQng parties in National Conven- 
tions ; ratified by tbo people in the election 
of 1852,^ and rightly applied to the organi- 
zation of the Territories in 1854. 

‘‘ 3, That, by the uniform application of the 


Democratic })riuciple to tbo uru'cniza.ilfsii of 
Territories, and tlie admi>si(iii ui' now StatL-.-i 
with or without domestic 81avor\, as ihcy 
may elect, tlic equal rights of all the States 
will ho preserved iufact. the oriainn! com- 
pacts of the Coustitutioii inainiaiued invio- 
late, and the perpetuity aud expansion of 
the Union insured to its viMnusi i-ai^acity of 
embracing, in iioace and liarmouv, every 
future Ainericau 8tate that may lie consti- 
tuted or annexed with a repubrican form of 
government.” 

The dissolution of tbe "Wliig pai'ty, 
commenced by tlie imposition of tbe 
Soutberii platform on its Kational 
Convention of 185’2,wa5 cousuiimiated 
by the eager particip>ati'>u of most of 
its Soutberii raeml)ors of Congress in 
the repudiation of llie Missouri Com- 
promise by the ])assagc of the Ktuisas- 
Kebraska bill. Those, of whatever 
party in the past, who emphatically 
coiidenined that repudiation, and V'ho 
united t>n that basis to ignore past 
political denominations, with a view 
to united action in the future, were 
first known simply as “ aiiti-Kebras- 
ka,” but gradually, and almost spon- 
taneously, assumed the designation 
of “Eexmblicans.” As such, they 
carried most of the Tree State elec- 
tions of 1S64, but were less decidedly 
successful in those of 1855. Their 
first Kational Convention was lield 
at Pittsburgh, Pa^, on the 22d of 
February, 1856 ; but no nominatioTis 
were there made. Their nominating 
Convention met at Philadelpliia on 
the 17th of June, Col. Henry S. 
Lane, of Indiana, presiding. John 
0. Fuemont, of California, wms nom- 
inated for President on the first bal- 
lot, receiving 359 votes to 19G for 
John McLean, of Ohio. IYtlliaiiI 
L. Dattou, of Keyv Jersey, received 
259 votes on the informal ballot, to 
.110 for Abraham Lincoln and ISO 
scattering, for Yice-President. Mr. 
Dayton was thereupon unanimously 
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nominated. The more material re- 
solves of this Convention are as fol- 
lows : 

Itesohed^ That, ^yith our republican 
fathers, we hold it to he a selTevident 
truth, that all iiieii are endowed with the 
inalienable rights to life, libertj', and the 
pursuit of liappiness ; and that the primary 
object and ulterior design of our Federal 
Government were, to secure these riglits to 
all persons within its exclusive jurisdiction; 
that, as oiir republican fathers, when they 
had abolished Slavery in ,‘ill our National 
territory, ordained that no person should 
be deprived of life, liberty, or jjroperfcy, 
without due process of law, it becomes our 
duty to maintain tins provision of the Gon- 
Btimtion against all attempts to' violate it, 
for the purpose of establishing Slavery in 
any territory of the United States, by posi- 
tive legislation, prohibiting its existence 
and extension therein. That we deny the 
authority of Congress, of a Territorial Legis- 
lature, of any individual or association of 
individuals, to give legal existence to Sla- 
very in any Tei'ritory of tlie United States, 
while tlie present Constitution shall be 
maintained. 

“ ResolmA^ That tlie Constitution confers 
upon Congress sovereign power over the 
Territories of tlie United States for tlieir 
government ; and that, in the exercise of 
this power, ic is both the riglit and the duty 
of Congress to prohibit in the Territories 
those twin relics of barbarism — ^Polygamy 
and Slavery.” 

An “ American” National Con- j 
veiition 'V'^as held at Pliiladelphia on i 
the 22d of February ; all the States 
represented hut Maine, Vermont, 
Georgia, and South Carolina. An 
“American” National Council (secret) 
had met three days before in the 
same place, and adopted a platform. 
The folloxving plank is the most 
essential : 

“ The recognition of the right of uative- 
horn and naturalized citizens of the United 
States, ]iermiuiently residing in any Terri- 
tory thereof, to frame their Ooustitution 
ami laws, :iiid to regulate their domestic and 
social allairs iu their own mode, subject 
oidy to the provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitutiou, with the privilege of admission 
into the Union whenever they have the 
requisite ]>opulation for one Representative 
in. Congress : Fro'uuUd^ always^ that none 


but those who are citizens of the United 
States, under the Constitution and laws 
thereof, and who have a fixed residence in 
any such Territory, ought to participate in 
the formation of the Constitution, or in the 
enactment of laws, for said Territory or 
State.” 

This Council proceeded to con- 
demn tbe National Administration, 
among otlier tilings, for ‘‘reopening 
sectional agitation by the repeal of 
the Missouri compromise.” This 'was 
not satisfactory to the “ anti-Nehras- 
ka” members of the iiomiuatiiig Con- 
vention ; on whose helialf( Mr. Kil- 
linger, of Pennsylvania, proposed the 
following: 

‘•^Besolved, That the National Council has 
no authority to prescribe a Platform of prin- 
ciples for this Nominating Convention ; and 
that wo will .nominate for President and 
Vice-President no men who are not in favor 
of interdicting the introduction of Slavery 
into territory north of 36“ SO' by Congres- 
sional action.” 

This resolve was laid on the table, 
by Ittl votes to 59, The “ anti-Ne- 
braska” delegates, to the number of 
about fifty, thereupon withdrew from 
the Convention. On the first ballot 
for President, Millaed Fillmore, of 
New York, received 71 votes ; George 
Law, of N. Y., 27 ; and there were 45 
scattering. On the next ballot, Mr, 
Fillmore received 179 to 64 for all 
others, and was nominated. On the 
first ballot for Vice-President, Am- 
DEBW Jacksor Donelsox, of Tennes- 
see, received 181 votes to 24 scatter- 
ing, and was unanimouslj' nomina- 
ted. 

The nomhiation of Mr. Fil].more 
was ratified by a Wliig Convention, 
wliich met at Baltimore on the 17th 
of September— Ed■\^■’■ard Bates, of Mis- 
souri, presiding. 

Mr. Fillmore was abseiit in Europe 
when the American nomination was 
made ;,;Tbut, returning early in July, 
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took ground emphatically against the 
Republican organization and effort. 
In Ids speecli at Albany, he said : 

We iiQQ ii polifu^al party presenting can-' 
didates for the Presidency and Vice-Presi- 
dency, selected, for tlie first time, from tlie 
Pree Stales alone, Vv'ilh the avovted purpose 
of electing’ these candidates by the suitrages 
of one part of the U nion only, to rule over 
the whole United States. Can it be possible 
that tltose who are engaged in such a meas- 
ure can Imve seriously reliected upon the 
consequences which must inevitably follow, 
in ciis(i of Miccess? Pan they have the mad- 
ness or the folly to believe that otir Sonth- 
erii brethren would submit to be governed 
by sucli a Chief Magistrate? Would ho be 
reipiired to follow the same rule prescribed 
by those who elected him in making Ms ap- 
pointnieiits? If a man living soiith of Ma- 
son and I'ixou’s line ho not worthy to he 
President or Vice-President, Avould it be 
])i’oper to select one from the same quarter 
as one of his Cabinet C(jiiricil, or to repre- 
sent the nation in a foi-oign country? Or, 
indeed, to colU'ct the revenue, or administer 
the laws of the United States? If not, -what 
now rule is the President to adopt in select- 
ing men for oliice that the ]>eople them- 
selves discard in Selecting A m These are 
serious but practitail questions; and, in oi“- 
dcr {() ui)])reciatc! tliem fully, it is only neces- 
sary to turn the tables upon ourselves. Sup- 
pose tlmt the Soutli, having the majority of ] 
the olec.toral votes, should declare that they 
would only have Blaveholders for President 
and \'ico-Pr(;sideat, and should elect such by 
their e.\e.lusive sutt'ragos to rnle over us at 
the Xorth. I>o you think wo would sub- 
mit to it? Mo, not tor a moment. And do 
you believe that your rtouthem brethren are 
leris seu'-itlve on this .subject tliau you are, 
or loss Jealous of their riglits? If yon do, 
lot mo tell you that you are mistaken. And, 
therefoi'e, you niusl, see Unit, if tlii.s sectional 
party .UK-ceeds. it leads inevitably to the de- 
struction of tins beautiful falwie, reared by 
our Ibrefat her.^j, cemented by their blood, and 
bequeathed in us as a pricele.ss inheritance.” 

This speeeli is incmoraMe Bot 
merely for its g'ro.ss inisapprelien- 
sioii oC file grounds and motives of 
flic [lopirollcan movomoiit — repre- 
i-oniing ils pnrposits as violent, ag- 
gre.-'siw-, and seclional, tvlieii they 
date hack' to 1T8-1, and trace their 
paternity to J'oUbrsou, a Soiithroii 
und a slaveholdur — ^btit heeatise this 
'Vviis the llrst declaration hy a* North- 


ern statesman of mark that the suc- 
cess of the Republicans would not 
only incite, hut justify, a Southern re- 
bellion. The facts that the “Na- 
tional Republicans,” in 1828, sup- 
ported John Q. Adams and Richard 
Rush — ^both from Free States — while 
their antagonists supported Andrew 
Jackson and John. 0. Calhoun, both 
slaveholders, and tlius secured nearly 
every elector from the Slave States, are 
conveniently ignored by Mr. Fillmore. 

The Presidential contest of 1856 
was ardent and animated up to the 
October elections, wherein the States 
of' Pennsylvania and Indiana were 
carried by the .Democrats, reiidgiring 
the election of, Buchanan and Breck- 
inridge a moral certainty. In de- 
spite, however, of that certainty, the 
Republicans carried New York by a 
plurality of 80,0()C), witli the six New 
England States, and Ohio, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and Iowa — gi'ving Gen. 
Fremont 114 electoral votes. Mr. 
Buchanan carried Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, California, 
with all tlie Shwe States but Mary- 
land, -which voted alone for Mr. .Fill- 
more. New Jersey, Illinois, and Cal- 
ifornia, gave eaeli a plurality only, 
not a majority, of her popular vote- 
for the successful candidate. In the 
aggregate, Mr. Buchanan received 
1,838,169 votes ; Ool. Fremont 
1 ,341,264 ; and Mr. Fillmore 874,534 ; 
so that Mr. Buchanan, thougli he 
had a very decided plurality, lacked 
377,629 votes of a majority over both 
his competitors. Of the electors, 
however, he liad 174 — a ('lear ma- 
jority of 60. .Major Breckinridge 
was, of course, cliosen Yice-President 
by the same vote. 

Tim distuidied and distracted com 
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dition of Kansas, resulting from tlie 
efforts of lier Missouri neighbors to 
force Slavery npoii her against her 
will, necessarily attracted the early 
attention of Mr, Bnchaiian’s Admin- 
istration. John W. Geary — ^the third 
or fourth of her Territorial Govern- 
ors — had rer-ently resigned and left 
in (lisgnst, and tlie selection of a siic- 
ce-;-.oi‘ rvas uu obvious and nrgentdntj. 
The President’s choice fell on Hon. 
Po].)crt J. l^filker, formerly Senator 
from Mississip[)i, and Secretary of 
the Treasury iiuder President Polk, 
Avho ac'cepted tlio post with consider- 
able reluctance. Frederick P. Stan- 
ton, for ten years a representative in ' 
Congress from Tennessee, was associ- 
ated with liira. as Secretary. 

Meantime, tlie double-headed ac- 
tion in Kansas proeeeiling, an im- 
mense majority of the settlers, 
ilmi'gh [>revcni{nl by Federal force 
from eiib^'llng sncli an organization 
a-! ■(Iioy (losired, utterly refused to 
r('C(;g,’iiize tlio Legislature chosen by 
the Mi .souri invaders, or the officers 
thevel'jy appointed : consequently, 
eacii piirty held its own conven- 
tions and elections independent of 
the otlier. The pro-Slavery Legisla- 
ture called a' Constitutional Conven- 
tion in 1S5T, which met at Leeomp- 
ton on the first Monday of Septem- 
Irer. That Convention proceeded, of 
course, to form a jrro-Slavery Consti- 
tidiou, which they pretended to sub- 
mit to the pe<)[)lo at an election held 
ou the 9h-it of Decemher following. 
Put at tliis rcmurkahlo election, held 
e::|;rcvv-]y to ratify or reject a State 
Oonstil.ution, no one was allowed to 
vote agein.J that Constitution. The 
vote was t.-,; 1)0 taken For the Con- 
Btitiiiion Sla,very” or “For the 
Cui istitiit ion wi tlmiir Slavery” — no 


others to be allowed or counted. It 
was accordingly so taken, and the fol- 
lowing was the return : 

For the Constitutionwia Slavery R,200. 

Por the Constitution Slavery 5(17. 

So the Constitution with Slavery 
was adopted. But, meantime, an 
election had been held, on the first 
Monday in October, for a Territorial 
Legislature under the bogus laws ; 
and at this election most of the Free- 
State men, trusting to tlie assurances 
of Gov. Wallcer, had voted. Over 
11,000 votes were polled, of which 
1,600 M^ere taken at a little precinct 
known as Oxford, on the Missouri 
border, where there were but 4-3 vot- 
ers; and 1,200 were returned from 
McGee County, where no poll was 
opiened. But, notwithstaiKling these 
enormous frauds, the Free-State pie- 
pouderaiice was so decided that it 
caiTied tlie Legislature and elected a 
delegate to Cougress. Tliis Legisla- 
ture, whose legality was now unques- 
tioned, passed an act submitting the 
Leconipton Constitution to a vote of 
the people for or against it, on the 
4th of January, 1858. This Consti- 
tution provided that “ the rights of 
property in slaves now in the Terri- 
tory shall in no manner be interfered 
with,” and precluded any amendinent 
prior to the year 1864; after which, 
amendments could be made with the 
concurrence of hothhouses of thelegis- 
lature, and ainajority of all the citizens 
of the State. Thus, while the people 
had not been allowed to vote auftimt 
tlie Constitution, tlieu’ seeming piivi- 
lege of voting for it without SlaA’vry 
was. a delusion. lu any (.‘.ase, Slavery 
was to have been protected ami 
perpetuated. But, at the election 
authorized by the new Leglslnfure, 
which the Missourians did .net ch-oose 
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to recognize as valid, and therefore did 
hot come over to vote at, the full poll 
was returned as follows : 

For tFe Lecomptaii Constitatlon uBitk Slavery, 18S > 

“ “ “ ‘wHJwut “ 24; 

Againfst the Leoompton Constitution, 10,226 ; 

giving a majority of over 10,000 
against tlie said Constitution in any 
shape. 

The XXXVth Congress organized 
at Washington, December T, 185T. 
There being a large Democratic ma- 
jority, Col. James L. Orr, of S. 0., was 
elected Speaker. Hr. Buchanan, in 
his Annual, as also in a Special Mes- 
■ sage,““ urged Congress to accept and 
ratify tlie Lecornpton Constitution. 
Senator Douglas took strong ground 
against it. The Senate passed — 

Yeas 32, Xays 25 — a hill accepting 
this Constitution. But the House 
adopted a substitute, prepared by 
Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky, and 
proposed in the House by Mr. Mont- 
gomery, a Douglas Democrat troin 
Pennsylvania. This Biihstitnte re- 
quired a re-submissiou of tliat Cou- 
stitutioo, to tlie people of Kansas, 
under such provisions and precau- 
tions as should insure a fair vote 
. thereon. It was adopted by the 
House as a substitute for the Sen- 
ate bill — Yeas, J2 Ttepublicans, 22 
Dougbis Democrats, 0 Americans— 
total 120; Hays, 104 Democrats, 8 
Anua’jcaiis — total 112. This amend- 
ment ivas rejected hy tJic Senate, who 
asked a Committee of Conference ; 
which, on motion of Mr. English, of 
Tiidiau;!., whc, had thus far acted with 
the Doiiglas men, was granted by 109 
Yeas to 108 Nays. The bill reported 
from the Conference Committee pro- 
posed a submission to tl 1 C people of 


Kansas of h proposition on the part 
of Congress to limit and curtail 
the grants of public lands and oth- 
er advantag’es stipulated in helialf 
of said State in the Lecornpton Con- 
stitution ; and, in case of their vot- 
ing to reject said proposition, then 
a new Convention was to be held 
and a new Constitution framed. 
This hill passed both Houses ; and 
under it the people of Kansas, on the 
3d of August, voted, by an over- 
whelming majority, to reject the pro- 
position: which was, ill ellect, to reject 
the Lecornpton Constitution. 

The Territorial Legislature had 
now passed completely into the 
hands of the Free-State party, and, 
under its guidance, a new Constitution- 
al Convention assembled at Wyandot 
on the first Tuesday in March, 1859 ; 
the people having voted, by a major- 
ity of 3,881, to hold such Convention. 
The attempt to make Kansas a Slave 
State was now formally abandon e<i 
in favor of an effort to organize it as 
a Democratic Free State. This, how- 
ever, failed — the Convention con- 
sisting of thirty-five Ivepu’hlicans to 
seventeen Democrats. A Free-I^tate 
Constitution was duly framed, where- 
by the Avestern boundary of the State 
was fixed at the tAventy-third paral- 
lel of longitude west from Washing- 
ton. This Constitution was adopted 
at an election held on the first Tues- 
day in October, Avhereat the majority 
for ratification avois about 4,000. The 
first undisputed State eledion was 
held imder it on the Gth of Dccciuher 
folloAving, wlien Ih;pulilica.n ofScein 
and member of Congress Avero ok;C:- 
ed on a light aWo, hy majorities rang- 
ing from 2,000 to 2, '500. 

The Constitution framed liy the 
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OonTentioD at Wyandot was laid 'be- 
fore tlie House, February lOth, 1860. 
On tbe IStli, Mr, Grow, of Pennsyl- 
vania, introduced a bill for tbe admis- 
sion of Kansas into tbe Union ; 
whieb was read a first and a second 
time, and referred to tbe Committee 
on Territories. This bill was report- 
ed to tbe House from that Commit- 
tee, and, on tbe lltb of April, it 
jjassed, under tlie Previous Question ; 
Yeas 134 5 Hays Y 8 . But tbe Senate, 
wliicb was very strongly Democratic, 
stubbornly refused (32 to 27) to take 
it up, and. adjourned, leaving Kansas 
still a Territory : so tbat, tbough 
every way qualified for and entitled 
to admission, sbe w^as remanded into 
lerriiorial \ussalage by tlie very men 
who liad been so eager to admif ber, 
tw'o years before, wlien her popula- 
tion and every otber element of 
strengtb and stability wmre consider- 
ably less. Sbe was thus denied a 
voice in tbe election for President in 


1860. At tbe next session of Con- 
gress, however, ber appHeation was ' 
renewed ; and on tbe same day’’® tbat 
Messrs. Jefferson Davis, Clement C. 
Clay, Fitzpatrick, MaHoiy, and others, 
abandoned their seats and tbe Capitol 
to take part in tbe Sontberii Bebel- 
lion, a bill admitting ber as a Free 
State under tbe Wyandot Constitu- 
tion was called up by Gov. Sewmrd, 
and passed tbe Senate : Teas 36 ; 
Hays 16. One week later, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Grow, of PemiBylvania, 
it was taken up in tbe House, out of 
regular order, by 119 to 42, and 
passed. 

And thns, on tbe very threshold of 
oiir great struggle — ^no serious effort 
L aving been made by tbe slaveholders 
to colonize or conquer Hebrask a — tbe 
arduous contest ojjenedliy Mr. Dixon’s 
proposition to repeal the Missonri 
Hestriction, was closed by tbe admis- 
sion of Free Kansas as the thirty- 
fourth State of oim Federal Union. 


XVIII. 

THE DEED SCOTT CASE. 


Deed Scott, a negro, was, previ- 
ously to 183-4, held as a slave in Mis- 
souri by Dr. Emerson, a surgeon in 
the U. S. Army. In that year, tbe 
doctor was transferred to tbe military 
]H)st at Itock. Island, in the State of 
Illinois, and took liis slave with him. 
iiorc, Alajor Tuliaterro (also of tbe 
army) ’liad, in 1835, in bis service a 
bb'H'k known as Harriet, whom be 
'iikewiso lield as bis slave. The ma- 


SneUing, on tbe otber side of the Mis- 
sippi, in what is now known as Min- 
nesota, but w^as then an unorganized 
territory of tbe United States, ex- 
pwessly covered by tbe Slavery Pro- 
hibition embodied in the Missouri 
Compromise of 1820. Dr. Emerson 
was likewise transfeiTcd to Fort Sriel- 
ling in 1836, and here bought Jbsr- 
riet of Major Taliaferro, and laid Lor 
and Bred as liH slaves*; tliey being 
married to each other with bis con- 


jor v/as trimsfoiTod tliat year to Fort 

®5Jaauar7 21, 186t 
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sent soon after liis arrival at tlie 
Fort. Two cliildreii were l)orii to 
them ; Eliza, in 1838, on hoard the 
steamhoat G-ipsy, on their way down 
the Mississippi, but still north of the 
Missouri line ; Lizzie, seven years 
later, at Jefferson Barracks, in the 
State of Missouri. The doctor, with 
Dred, Harriet, and Eliza, returned 
thence to St. Louis, and he there con- 
tinued to hold them as his slaves, 
until he sold them, several years 
later, to John F. A. Sanford, of 
the State and City of Hew York. 
Finally, Dred brought suit for his 
freedom, on the above state of facts, 
in the State Circuit Court of St. 
Louis County, Missouri, and obtained 
a verdict and judgment in his favor. 
But this was reversed by a judgment 
on a writ of error to the Supreme 
Court of that State, Irom winch an 
■ appeal was taken to the courts of the 
IJiiited States, and the case came to 
trial in May, 1854. Having been 
fully heal’d hy the Supreme Court at 
AVashington, that court was about to 
decide it at its term of 1855-f) ; hut 
the controlling niajority of its Judges 
concluded, in. view . of the pending 
Presidential election, and the strong 
excitement which the Hebraska bill 
and the Kansas outrages had aroused 
throughout the Fr(}e States, to defer 
rendering jiidguient until its next 
session. It is quite prohahle that 
its acti<.>u in (he premises, if made 
pu.bli(; at tlic: lime originally intend- 
ed, would jiave revej-sed the issue of 
tinit Presidential (.lection. Tlie em- 
inent Chief Justice John Marshall, 
who had so long presided over that 
tribunal, and vriiose opinions ]iad won 
for it a weight Jind iniliieueo rarely 
su'UAjrded to any court, died in 1835 


at the ripe age of eighty. Hone of 
the Judges appointed by any prede- 
cessor of Gen. Jackson survived. Of 
the nine who now composed that au- 
gust tribunal, eight had been selected 
fimn the ranks of the Democratic 
party, and most of them for other 
considerations than those of eminent 
legal ability or acquirements. eJolin 
McLean, of Ohio, was placed on the 
bench, in 1829, hy Gen. Jackson, in 
order to make room for a Postmaster- 
General who would remove from office 
the postmasters who had supported 
Mr. Adams and appoint Jadcsoniaiis 
to their places ; which McLean — ^hav- 
ing been continued in office hy Mr. 
Adams, though himself fur Jackson 
— could not decently do. Eoger B, 
Taii(3y, of Maryland, was lilcewiso 
appointed l>y Jackson in 1836, as a 
reward for his services in accepting 
the post of Secretary of the IVcasiiry 
and removing the Federal deposits 
from the United States Bank, upon 
tlie dismissal of YvTUIam J. Duane, 
of Pennsylvania, for refusing to nuike 
such removal. Mi*. 'Taney, horn in 
1777, was an ultra lY'deralist pre- 
viously to his becoming a Jackso- 
nian, hut always a de votee of prerog- 
ative and power. Of his associates, 
beside Judge McLean, only Samuel 
Kelson, of Hew York, and Benjamin 
E. Curtis, of Massachusetts, were ever 
presumed qualified, either In' nainre 
or attainments, for judicial emi- 
nence. 

The decision and opinions of this 
Court, in the case of Dred Scott, laid 
not been made public when Mr. 
Bucslianan was inaugurated p hub 
that gentleman luul u mlouhtedly 
been favored witli a private intima- 
tion of their scope and hearing: 


1 Marcli 4tli, lS5t, 
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hence tlie following prelusive sugges- 
tions of liis Iiiaiignral Address : 

“We have recentlj passed tlirougli a 
Presidential contest, in. which the passions 
of our fellow-citizens were excited to the 
liig’hest degree bj questions of deep and 
vital importance ; but, when the people pro- 
claimed tlieir will, the tempest at once 
subsided, and all was calm. 

“The voice of the majority, speaking in 
the nnanner prescribed by the Constitution, 
was heard ; and instant submission follow- 
ed. Our own country could alone liave 
exhibited so grand and striking a spectacle 
of the capacity of man for self-government. 

“ What a happy concejition, then, was it 
for Congress to apply this simple imle — ^that 
the will of tlie majority sluill govern — to 
the settlement of the qnestion of domestic 
Slavery in the territories! Ckjngress is 
neither ‘ to legislate Slavery into .any terri- 
tory or State, nor to exclude it tlierefrom, 
hut to leave the people thereof perfectly 
free to form and regulate their domestic in- 
stitutions in their own Avay, subject only to 
the Oonstituti(m of tl^ United States.’ As 
a natural conseciuenco, Congress has already 
prescribed that, when the Tei’ritory of Jvan- 
sas shall bo admit te<l ns a Stafo, it ‘shall be 
reeeived into the I'nion -with or without 
Slavery, as their Coiistitution may prescribe 
at tlie time of their adnnssion.’ 

“A ditreroncG of opinion has arisen in 
regard to the point of time when the jieople 
of a territory sliali decide this ipiestion for 
themselves. 

“ This is, happily, a matter of hut little 
practical importance. Besides, it is a judi- 
cial question, which legitimately belongs to 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
befox'e wliom it is now pending, and xoill., it 
is miderstood, le speedily and finally settled. 
To their decision, in common with all good 
citizens, I shall clieerfully submit.” 

Ilf ot many days thereafter, the de- 
cision and opinions thus heralded, 
and commended as a new and admi- 
rable exemplification of ‘‘Popular 
Sovereignty,” and the “hapipy con- 
eejdion” emhodiod in the Kansas- 
hNeliraslca bill, were revealed, with 
(lac tnanpoting and laudation, to an 
exjKietaiit world. Chief Justice 
Tant^y, in pronouiiciug the decision 
of the (luiirt, whieli nullified the 
Missonri Pestriction, or any restric- 


tion by Congress on the boundless 
diffusion of Slavery throughout the 
territories of the Union, commenced 
by denying to Dred Scott, or to any 
person “whose ancestors were im- 
ported to this country and sold as 
slaves,” any right to sue in a court 
of the United States. He said ; 

“ The question before us is, whether the 
class of persons described in the plea in 
abatement compo.se a portion of this peo- 
ple, and are, constituent members of this 
sovereignty? We think they are not, and 
that they are not included, and were not 
intended to be included, under the word 
‘ citizen.s’ in the Oodltitntion, and can 
therefore claim none of the rights and 
pi’ivileges whicli that instrument ixrovides 
for and secures to citizens of tlie United 
States. On the contrary, they were at that 
time considered as a subordinate and infe- 
I'ior class of beings, who had been .subjugated 
by tiie dominant race, and, wlietlier. emnii- 
cijiated or not, yet remained subject to their 
authority, and had no rights or privileges 
but such as those who held the jiower and 
tlie Government might choose to grant 
them.” 

The Chief Justice proceeds to 
affirm, not only that no persons who 
liad been, or whose ancestors had 
been, slaves, were regarded as citi- 
zens previously to, or at the time of, 
adopting the Federal Constitution, 
hilt that no State has, or can have, 
any right to confer citizenship on 
such persons. Bearing in mind the 
citations from our revolutionary nnd 
yios^-revolutionary history, embodied 
ill the earlier chapters of this work/ 
the reader will he puzzled to deeidtj 
whether Law, Humanity, or History, 
is most flagrantly defied in tliat x)or- 
tion of Chief Justice Taney’s opin- 
ion which follbws : 

“In the opinion of the Court, the Icgishi- 
tion and history of the times, ami the lan- 
guage used in the Declaration of Iiidopend- 
ence, shovv, that neither Ihc^ cL'ls.s of jxir- 
song who had been iinpiorted a.s slaves, iioi* 
their descendants, -whether they had become 


“ See .pages 5X-^2, 101-8, etc., ete, 
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free or not, were tlien acknowledged as a 
part , of the people, nor intended to be in- 
cluded in the general words used in that 
memorable instrnrnent. 

“ It is difficult at this day to realize the 
state of public opinion in relation to that 
unfortunate race, which prevailed in the 
civilized and enlightened portions of the 
world at the time of tine Declaration of In- 
dependence, and when the Constitution of 
the United States was framed and adopted. 
But the xjublic history of every European 
nation displays it, in a manner too plain to 
be mistaken. 

“They had, for more than a century be- 
fore, been regarded as beings of an inferior 
order, and altogether unfit to associate with 
the white race, either in social or political 
relations; and so, inferior that they hatl 
no righU whiioh, tJie'hohite man teas l)ound to 
respect; and that the negro might justly 
and lawfully be reduced to Slavery for his 
benefit. He was bought aud sold, and 
treated as an ordinary article of merchan- 
di.se and traffic, whenever a profit could he 
made by it. This opinion -was at that time 
fixed and universal in the civilized portion 
of the white race. It was regarded as an 
axiom in morals, as well as in politics, 
which no one thought of disputing, or sup- 
posed to he open to dispute ; and men of 
every grade and i^ositioii in society daily 
and habitually acted upon it in their private 
pursuits, as well as in matters of public con- ] 
oern, without doubting for a moment the 
correctness of this opinion. 

“ Aud in no nation was this opinion more 
firmly fixed or more uniformly acted upon 
than by the English G-ovcrnment aud Eng- 
llsii imople. They not only seized them on 
the coast of Africa, aud sold them or held them 
in Slavery for their own use, but they took 
them as ordinary articles of merchandise to 
every country whore they could make a profit 
on tliem, ami Averolar more engaged in this 
commerce than any other nation in the world. 

“ The opinion tlms eutortained and acted 
u{)on in England wa.s naturally impressed 
upon the colonics they founded on this side 
of the Atlantic. And, accordingly, a negi’o 
of the AlVicmn race was regarded by them 
as an article of property, and held, and 
honghb and sold as sm.-h, in every one of 
the Ihii'teeii eolonie.s which united in the 
Declarauou of Independence, and afterward 
formed the Uonstitutiou of the United States. 
The .slaves wore more or less numerous in 
the difiereut colonies, as slave labor was 
found more or hiss profital)le. .But no one 
seems to have doubted the correotness of the 
prevailing opinion of the time.”' 


The immortal language of the pre- 
amble to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wherein life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness,” are pro- 
claimed the self-evident, iiialieiiahle 
rights of all men, might well stagger 
the most brazen and subtle attorney, 
hut not a case-hardened Chief Jus- 
tice. He tosses them aside in tliis 
fashion : 

“ The general w^ords above quoted would 
seem to embrace the whole human family ; 
and, if they were used in a similar instru- 
ment at this day, would be so understood. 
But it is too clear to dispute, tliat tlio eu- 
slaved African race were not intended to be 
included, and formed no part of the people 
who framed and adopted this Declaration; 
for, if the language, as understood in that 
day, would embrace them, the conduct of 
the distinguished men who framed tlie Dec- 
laration of Independence would have been 
utterly and flagrantly incon.si3lent with the 
principles they assorted ; and. instead of the 
sympathy of mankind, to which they so confi- 
dently appealed, they w ould have dosm-vcd and 
received universal rebuke and reprobation. 

“Yet the men who framed this declara- 
tion were great men — high in literary ac- 
quirements — high in, their sense of honor — 
and incapable of asserting principle, s incon- 
sistent with those on which they were acting. 
They perfectly under, stood the moaning of 
the language they used, and liow it wonld 
he understood by otlier.s ; and tliey knew 
that it would not, in any pari; of the civilized- 
world, be supposed to embrace the negro 
race ; which, by common consent, had been 
excluded from civilized Governments and 
the fixmily^ of nations, and doomed to Sla- 
very. They spoke and acted according to* 
the then established doctrines and principles, 
and in the ordinary language of the day, and 
no one misunderstood them. Tlie unhiip[)y 
black race were separated from the white by 
indelible marks, and laws long before estab- 
lished, and were never thought of or spohxh. ^ 
of except as property^ and wlieu the claims 
of the owner or tiie profit of the trader were 
supposed to need j)rotection. 

. “This state of public opinion had uudt-r- 
gone no change when, the Oon.riitulum was 
adopted, as is equally evident from its pr(j- 
visions aud language.” 

Mr. Taney here deliberately as- 
serts that “the unhappy black race” 


'* See, in renitalwn of tliia, the views of Henry Jefferson, etc., as quoted in the earlier ciiapters 
Laurens, Dr. Hoxjkins, La .Fayette, Tirashington, of this work. 


TANEY ON THE 

■were “ .never tlio’uglit of or spokea 
of except as property,” before and 
wlien tlie Constitution was adopted, 

“ as is equally evident from its pro- 
visions and language.” ’ Had he been 
asked to say, then, what the Consti- 
tution ca/ii mean by declaring (Art, I. 

§ 2) that “ representatives and direct 
taxes shall be apportioned among the 
several States which may be included 
in this Union, according to their re- 
spective numbers ; which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole 
number of f ree persons, including 
those bound to service for a term of 
years, and excluding Indians not tax- 
ed, three-friths of all other perso7isf 
he miglit have hefrtated for an an- 
swer, lait never blushed; since, very 
soon after this, he pi-oceeds to argue 
that, -wlien tins same article of the 
Constitution ('§ i)) declares that Con- 
gress shall not, prior to the year 1808, 
prohibit “ the migration or importa- 
tion of siujh j)<;r,s-ons as any of the 
States nt>w existing shall think proper 
to admit,” but a tax or duty may 
be imposed “ on such importation, not 
exceeding ten dolhu-s for each per- 
son f he coolly says, the importation 
which it thus sanctions, “ was unques- 
tionably of all jyersons of the race of 
which we are now speaking.” 

The Chief Justice proceeds to defy 
history iind common sense hy assert- 
ing that, in the days of the fathers, 
even cm anciptited blacks “wereideii- 
tliiot-l in the public mind with the race 
to width they belonged, and regard- 
ed a, S' a jxirt of the slcme population, 
ra.ihrr than ihefreep Tie is so kind 
as to tell the people of the Free States 
that Lho eiiurts of ’Wesley, and Ed- 
wards, and Hopkins, and Franklin, 
and Jay, and ail the other eminent 
divines, ])atri()ts, and statesmen, who 
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appealed to their consciences and 
their hearts against Slavery as un- 
jnst and cruel, had no existence, or, 
at least, no effect — ^that Slavery was 
abolished by onr fathers, not at all 
hecanse it was felt to he wrong, but 
because it was found to be unprofit- 
able in this particular locality. On 
this point, he says : 

“ It is very true that, in that portion of the 
Union where the labor of the negro race was 
found to be unsuited to the climate and un- 
profltable to the master, but foAV slaves were 
held at the time of tlie Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; and, when the Constitution was 
adopted, it had entirely worn out in one of 
them, and measnres had been taken for its 
gradual abolition in several others. But 
this change had not been produced by any 
change of opinion in relation to this rnoej 
but because it was discovered, i'roin experi- 
ence, that slave labor was imsuited to the 
climate and productions of tliese States : 
for son-ie of these States where it had 
ceased, or nearly ceased, to exist, were ac- 
tively engaged in the Slave-Trade ; jirocnr- 
ing cargoes on the coast of Africa, and trans- 
j)orting them .for sale to tliose parts of the 
Union -where their labor was found to ho 
profitable, and suited to the climate and pro- 
ductions. And this traffic Avas openly car- 
ried on, and fortunes accumulated by it, 
Avithont reproach from tlie people of the 
States where they resided. And it cim 
hardly he supposed that, in the States 
Avliere it was then countenanced in its 
Avorst form — tliat is, in the seixme and 
transportation — the people could have re- 
garded those who Avere emancipated as en- 
titled to eqnal rights with tliernsolvea.” 

How utterly mistaken this is, the 
recollection of thousands will estab- 
lish. The very few jAersous at tlie 
Horth who were openly engaged, 
in this slave-trading, fifty to eigiity 
years ago, though shrewd, wealthy, 
and powerful, were never held in 
good repute; and the stain of their 
nefarious traflie still sullie.s ilieir in- 
nocent deseen dants. End as < u ir great 
marts inay he, and hliiided by the 
lust of gain as our trading classes 
may seem, there never was an hour 
when it was desirable to be known 
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GIL the exchange of New York or Bos- 
ton as a slave-trader ; and no man to- 
day blazons the fact that the wealth 
he inherits was obtained by snccess- 
fnl ventures on the Slave-Goast. 

Mr. Taney proceeds to show, after 
his fashion, that no State can make 
its black people citizens, because that 
Avonld be very inconvenient and un- 
safe for the slaveholders of other 
States. “ For,” he says : 

“ If they wei'o so received, and entitled 
to tlie privileges and immnuities of citizens, 
it would exempt tlieni from the operation 
of the special laws and from the police 
regulations which tliey considered to be 
necessary for tlieir own safety. It would 
give to persons of the negro race, who were 
roeognized as citizens in any one State of 
the tlnion, the right to enter every other 
State Avhenever they ]:)leased, singly or in 
companies, without pass or passport; and, 
witliout obstruction, to sojourn there as 
long as they jjleased ; to go where they 
pleased at every hour of tlie day or night 
without molestation, unless they committed 
some violation of law for which a white 
man would be punished ; and it would give 
them the full liberty of .speech in public 
and private upon all subjects upon which 
its own civAzens might speak ; to hold pub- 
lic meetings ipxjn i)oHtical affairs, and to 
keep and cari'y arms wherever they went. 
And all of this would be done in the face 
of the subject race of the same color, l:>oth 
free and slaves, and inevitably producing 
discoutont and iusiiboi'dination among them, 
and endangering the peace and .safety of 
the State.” 

Having* thus determined, to bis 
otvii satisfaction, that Bred Scott, 
being a negro and descended from 
slaves, bad no right to brmg tbis 
suit, and no standing in tbe Federal 
Courts, ami tliat tlie Court bas no 
antbority in tlu; ])reuiises, tbo Chief 
Justice pi*o('eeds to /(/Fo jurisdiction, 
in order to obtain a footing from 
■\vUkb t') uullilytbe Missouri Kestric- 
tion and don v tlic right of Congress to 
exclude Slavery from any territory* 
To tbis end, be afilrras that that 
elaufio of the Cou.stitiition (Art. lY. 


§ 3) which says “ Congress shall have 
power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing tbe territory or other property 
belonging to ’the United States,” ap- 
plies only to sneb territory as be- 
longed to tlie United States at tbe 
time tbe Constitution was framed! 
The territory covered by the Mis- 
souri Eestriction, having all been 
acquired since that time, is not, in 
bis view, subject to tbis provision. 

He proceeds to affirm* that, by tbe 
mere fact of our acquiring territory, 
“ the Grovernnient and tbe citizen 
both enter it under tbe authority of 
tbe Constitution in otlier words, 
that the Constitution takes efteot 
upon any territory that oiir Govern- 
ment may acquire, at tbe instant of 
such acquisition, in such manner as 
to create and 'iipbold the right of 
every slaveholder to take liis slaves 
tliitber and bold them there as prop- 
erty. But tbis particular and only 
clause of tbo Oonstitiition relating 
to territory lias no application or 
siilisisting validity; because, if it 
bad, it iniglit enable Congress to 
prohibit Slavery therein. Tbe Chief 
Justice, 'therefore, miUifies tbe Mis- 
souri Eestriction, and all kindred 
restrictions, in tbe following terms : 

“Upon these considerations, it is the 
opinion of the Oonrt tliat the act of Con- 
gress which prohibited a citizen from hold- 
ing pi'o[)erty of tills kind in tlic territoi-y of 
the> United (States north of the line tlierein 
mentioned, is not wummtod hy the Con.sti- 
tution, and it is therefore void; and that 
neither Dred Scott himself, nor any of his 
family, were nnnle free by being lairi'icd 
into tliis territors, even if fcliey lind i.ieon 
carried there hy tlie owner with the inten- 
tion of becoming a permanent resident.” 

But Bred’s freedom was claimed 
on still another ground viz. : that 
be bad been .taken by bis master to 
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the Free State of Illinois, and there 
retained some two or three years. 
But this the Chief Justice disposes 
of hy declaring that his claim was 
not properly before the court ; that 
the question raised by it was to he 
adjudged by the tribunals of Mis- 
souri alone ; and he concludes as 
follows : 

“ Upon tlie whole, therefore, it is the 
judgment of tins Court, that it appears hy 
tlie record before us that the plaintiff in 
error is not a citizen of Missouri, in the 
sense in Arhic-h that Avord is used in the 
Constitution ; and that the Circuit Court 
of the United. States, for that reason, had 
no jurisdiction in tin; case, and could give 
no judgment in it. Its judgment for the 
defendant must, oonscqnontly, he reAmrsed, 
and a mandato issmd, directing the suit to 
be dismissed for AA-aut of jurisdiction.” 

Justice Wayne, of Georgia, con- 
curred “ entirely in the opinion of 
the Court, as written and read hy 
the Chief Justice, Ayithout any quali- 
fication of its reasoning or its con- 
clusions.” 

Justice lllelson, of Hew York, con- 
curred also in the conciiisioii of the 
Court, and favored an astonished 
world with the following sample of 
judicial logic : 

“ If Congress possesses poAver, under the 
Constitution, to abolish Slavery in a terri- 
tory, it must necessarily possess the like 
poAver to eistnllinh it. It cannot be a one- 
sided poAver, as may suit tbe convenience 
or iiarticular AieAvs of the adA'^ocates. It is 
a power, if it exist at all, over tbe Avhole 
subject.” 

But the power against which Mr. 
Helsoii is contending is a power to 
proMInt by legislation certain forms 
of injustice and immorality. If, 
flier.!, according to his reasoning, 
(.'ougress should, hy larv, prohibit 
alulfery, theft, burglary, and murder, . 
in tbe territories of the Union, it 
wordd thereby affirm and establish 
its right to reward and encourage 
those crimes. ' 

IT ■ 


Mr. Justice Grier, of Pennsylvania, 
emitted all the additional light he 
had power to shed on the subject in 
the following commendahly brief, but 
not otherwise commendable, opinion ; 

“I concur in the opinion delivered hy 
Mr. Justice Nelson on the question dis- 
cussed by him. 

“ I also concur Avith the o])inion of the 
Court, as deliA^ered by the Chief Justice, 
that the act of Congress of 6 th of March, 
1820, is unconstitutional and void; and 
that, jissuming the facts as stated in the 
opinion, the plaintiff cannot sue as a citizen 
of Missouri in the courts of the United 
States. But, that the record shoAvs a prima 
facie case of jurisdiction, requiring tlie Court 
to decide all the qiiestions properly arising 
in it ; and as the decision of tlie pleas in bar 
shoAVS that the plaintiff is a slave, and 
therefore not entitled to sue in a court of 
the United States, the form of the judgment 
is of little im])ortance; for, Avhether the 
judgment be affirmed or dismissed for want 
. of jurisdiction, it is justified by the decision 
of the Court, and is the same in effect 
lietwcen the parties to tlie suit.” 

Mr. Justice Daniel, of Yirginia, 
iu announcing Ids oiiinioii, seemed 
appalled hy tlie magnitude of the 
issues involved in the cpiestion be- 
fore the Court. The tremor and awe 
Avitli which he had approached the 
subject may have blunted his judicial 
acumen, since Ms exhibitions of it 
were mainly t;onfined to such asser- 
tions as these : 

“ Noaa', the following are truths, wdiioh, a 
knowledge of the history of the Avorld, and 
particularly of that of our oAim eouritry, 
compels us to kno w— that the African negro 
race have never been acknowledged as be- 
longing to the family of nations ; that as 
amongst them there never has been knou n 
or recognized by tbe inhabitants of otlicr 
countries anything jiartaldug of the charac- 
ter of nationality, orei\dl or political polity; 
that this race lias been, hy all the nations 
of Eui'ope,' regarded as subjects of cajiture 
or jiurchase, as subjects of <‘,oinmori-o or 
traffic; and that the introduction of that 
race into every section of this country Avas 
not as members of civil or pol^itnii so(Uotr, 
but as shves — as propter ty^ iu the strictest 
sense of the term.” 

He proceeded in this vein to deny 
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tile right or power of any State to 
elevate persons (or, as lie would say, 
proj)eHy) of African descent to citi- 
zensliip of the United States, “by 
any direct or indirect proceeding,” 
BO as to entitle them to sue, or be 
sued, in the Federal tribunals. And, 
having thus put Dred Scott out of 
court, and finished the case, he pro- 
ceeds to deal with the political ques- 
tions introduced and discussed by 
Chief Justice Taney, in order “to 
put them finally to rest.” He is 
hon’or-struck at the “inequalities,” 
the disfranchisement, and the degra- 
dation, involved in the prohibition 
of Slavery in the Federal territories, 
which he reprehends and stigmatizes 
as follows : 

“ Fotliing can be more conclusive to show 
the equality of this with every other right 
in all the citizens of the United States, aud 
the iniqriity and absurdity of the pretension 
to exclude or to disfranchise a portion of 
them, because they are the owners of slaves, 
than the fact that the same instrument, 
which imparts to Congress its very exist- 
ence, and its every function, guarantees to 
the slaveholder the title to his property, 
and gives him the right to its reclamation 
throughout the entire extent of the nation ; 
and, fuz’ther, that the only private property 
which the Constitution has specifically re- 
cognized^ and has imposed it as a direct ob- 
ligation, both on. the States and the Federal 
Government, to protect and enforce, is th.^ 
proi)erty of tlie master in his slave ; no other 
right of property is placed by the Constitu- 
tion upon tbe same high ground, nor shield- 
ed by a similar guarantee.” 

There is miudi more of this, but 
tbe above must suffice. Mr. Daniel, 
pusbiug bis doctrines to their legiti- 
mate result, pronounces the Ordi- 
nance of ’ST only equal in constitu- 
liotiulity aiul validity with tbe Mis- 
souri ITcstriction — tbat is to say, es- 
SGTitially imll aud void. 

. Mr. *] nstico Campbell, of Alabama, 


followed with a general assent to tbe 
views of Cbief Justice Taney. 

Mr. Justice Catron, of Tennessee, 
concurs witli Justice Helson, that 
Dred Scott has no right to freedom, 
at the hands of this court, on the 
ground of his two years’ residence in 
Illinois ; but he dissents from tlie 
Chief Justice’s notion that the power 
over the territories, expressly gi'/en 
to Congress by the Constitution, has 
no force or application leyond the 
territory possessed by us when tliat 
Constitution was '‘framed. In fact, 
as be bad been banging men for tlie 
last twenty years under this very 
power, he could not well do other- 
wise. He says : 

“ It is dize to myself to say, that it is aslc- 
ing much of a judge, who has for nearly 
twenty years been exercising jurisdiction 
from tbe Western Missouri line to tlie Kocky 
Mountains, and, on this understanding of 
the Constitution, indicting the extivme 
penalty of death for crimes committed 
where the direct legislation of Congress was 
the only rule, to agree that he had all the 
while been acting in mistake, and as an 
nszirper. 

“ More than sixty years have passed away 
iSinae Congress has exercised power to gov- 
ern the territories, by its legislation directly, 
or by territorial charters, subject to repeal 
at aU times ; atid it is now too late to call 
that power in question, if this Court could 
disregard its own decisions, which it cannot 
do, as I think.” 

Several points in his opinion effinco 
a sturdy independence ; yet he con- 
cludes that that clause of the Consti- 
tution which provides that “ the citi- 
zens of each State shall be entitled to 
all privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens in tbe several States,” gives 
siavebolders an iiidefeasllde right to 
carry tbeir slaves into, and bold tliem 
in, tbe territories. 

Col, Benton'* observes tbat the 


^ In bis “Ilistoricidand Legal Examination of in the Dred Scott case, wliich decbj-res tbo un- 
that part of tlie 'Docision of th© Supreme Court, constitutionality of the Missouri Compromise.” 
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opinion of tlie Court, as pronounced 
by Cliief Justice Taney in this cele- 
brated case,, is, in essence, but an 
amplification of certain resolves sub- 
iiiitted by Mr. Calhoun to the IJnited 
States Senate, in February, 1847, in 
the following language : 

'•'■Eesohed^ That the Territories of the 
TJnited States belong to the several States 
composing this Union, and are held by them 
as their joint and common property. 

Eesohed^ That Congress, as the joint 
agent and representative of the States of 
the Union, has no riglit to make any law, or 
do any act whatever, that shall directly, or 
by its etlects, make any discrimination be- 
tween the States of tins Union, by which 
any one of tliera shall be deprived of its fall 
and equal rights in the territory of the 
United States, acquired or to be acquired. 

^‘•Eesolved^ That the enactment of any 
law which would directly, or by its ettects, 
deprive the citizens of any of the States of 
this Union 'from emigrating, with their proj)- 
orty, into any of the Territories of the 
United States, would make such a discrimin- 
ation ; and would, tlierefore, be a violation 
of the Constitution, and the rights of the 
Stgtes from which such citizens emigrated, 
and in derogation of that perfect equality 
wliich belongs to them as members of tins 
Union, and would tend directly to subvert 
the Union itself.” 

The resolve submitted to tbe Dem- 
ocratic National Convention of 1848, 
by Mr. William L. Yancey, and un- 
ceremoniously rejected by it, 216 to 
86, as vdllhave been seen® — sets forth 
the same doctrine more concisely and 
abruptly. 

Col. Benton, himself a life-long 
slaveliolder and upholder of Slavery, 
thus forcibly refutes,® from a conser- 
vative and legah standpoint, the Cal- 
houn-Yaiicey dogma: 

“Tho.].Tohil»ltiou of Slavery in a territory 
is fissumed to \s'ork im inequality in the 
States, allowing ono part to carry its px'operty 
with it -the other, not. Tliis is a mistake 
— a great error of fact — the source of gi*eat 
errors of deduction. Tlie citizens of all the 
8t.al.es, free and sl;ive, are precisely equal in 
tlielr capacity to carry tlicir property with 


them into territories. Each may carry what- 
ever is property by the laws of nature: nei- 
ther can carry that which is only property 
by statute law; and the reason is, because he 
cannot carry with Mm the uaw which makes 
it property. Either may carry the thing 
which is the subject of this local property ; 
hut neither can carry the law whicli nmkos 
it so. The Yirginian may carry liis inan- 
slave; hut he cannot carry the Virginian 
law which mahes idm a slave. The citi- 
zen of Massachusetts may carry the pile of 
money which, under a State law, constitutes a 
hank ; but he cannot carry the law or char- 
ter which makes it a bank : and his treasure 
is only a pile of money ; and, besides being 
impossible, it would be absurd, and confu- 
sion confounded, to be otherwise. For, if 
the citizen of one State may carry Ms Slave 
State law with him into a territory, the citi- 
zens of every other Slave State might do the 
same; and then what Babylonish confusion, 
not mei’ely of tongues, but of laws, would be 
found tliere ! Fifteen dilFerent codes, as the 
Slave States now number, and more to come. 
For every Slave State has a servile code of 
its own, diftering from others in some re- 
spects — and in ’some, radically : as much so 
as laud, in the eye of tlie law, ditfers froih 
cattle. Thus, in some States, as in Virginia 
and otliei‘.s, slaves are only chattels : in oth- 
ers, as in Kentucky and Louisiana, tliey are 
real estate. How would all these codes work 
togetlior in a territory under the wing of the 
Constitution, protecting all equally ; no law of 
Congress there, or of tlie territory, to recon- 
cile and harmonize them by forming tliera into 
one ; no law to put the protecting power of tlie 
Constitution into action ; but of itself^ by its 
own proper vigor, it is to give general and 
equal protection to all slaveliolders in the en- 
joyment of their property — each, according 
to the law of the State from which he came ! 
For, there being no power ih Congress, or 
the Territorial Legi.slature, to legislate upon 
Slavery, the whole subject is left to the Con- 
stitution and the State law ! that law wliich 
cannot cross tlio State lino! and that Con- 
stitution Avhicli gives protection to slave 
property hut in one instance, and that only 
in States, not in Territories— the single in- 
stance of recovering I'uaaways. 'Flio fhm- 
stitution protect slave property in a terri- 
tory! w'hen, by that imstrumeut, a runaway 
from the territory or into the territory can- 
not be reclaimed ! Beautiful constitutiomil 
pi'otection that! only one clause under it to 
protect slave property; and that limited, hi 
express words, to fugitives between State 
and State! and but one claiiso# in it to pro- 
' teet the master against his slaves, and that 
limited to States I and but one clause in it 


6 In his “Esainiaation,” aforesaid. 


See page 192. 
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to tax slaves as property, and that limited 
to btatosi and bnt one clause in. it to 
give a qualhie<l representation to Con- 
gress, and that limited to Htates. No; the 
thing is impossible. The owner cannot 
carry bis Klave ytato law with him into the 
Torritoi-y ; nor can he carry it into another 
Slave State, but must take the law which he 
finds there, and have Ins property governed 
by it ; and, in some instances, wholly changed 
by it, and rights lost, or acquired, by the 
change.” 

To the satne effect, Mr. Webster, 
when, resisting, in 1848, the attempt, 
on a bill organizing the l^erritoiy of 
Oregon, to fasten a “ rider” extend- 
ing the Slave line of 36° 30' to the 
Pacific, refuted this doctrine as fol- 
lows ; 

“ The Southern Senators say Ave deprive 
them of tlio right to go into these newly ac- 
quired territories Avith their property. "We 
certainly do not prevent them from going 
into those territories Avith what is, in gen- 
eral laAV, called proi)erty. But these States 
have, by their local laws, created a i)roperty 
in persons ; and they cannot carry tliese lo- 
cal la\vs Avith them. Slavery is created and 
exists hy a local laAV, Avhich is limited to a 
certain section; and it is asked that Oon- 
gresK shall cstaldish a local hiAV iu otlier ter- 
ritories 1,0 enahlo Southern Senators to carry 
their imrfcicuhir law Avitli them. No man 
can he held as a slave unless the hjcal laAV 
a(!company him.” 

Justice McLean, of Oliio, in his 
opinion dissenting from that of the 
Court in tlais case of Drcd Scott, 
saj^s : 

“ Will it he said that the slave is taken as 
property, the same as other property which 
the master may OAvn? To this I answer, 
that colored persons -are m.ado pro])erty'hy 
the luAV of the State, and no such power has 
boeiA given to Congress. Does the master 
carry Avith him the Ijiav of the State from 
Aviiich be removes into tlic territory? iind 
does that enable him to coei'ce his slaA'e in 
the territory? J.ct ns test thi.s theory: If 
this may !)C done liy a master from one Slave 
Slate, it may he done hy a master fi'om every 
otlier Slium Stale. This right is supposed 
to ho connected u'ith the person of tha mus- 
ter, by virtue of the local ]a^A^ Is it transr 
ferable? liay it lie negotiated as a promis- 
sory 1 1 ote. or hi !1 of oxcluingo ? I f it be assign- 
ed to a man from a Free State, may he coerce 


the slave hy virtue of it? What shall this thing 
he denominated ? Is it personal or real prop- 
erty ? Or is it an indefinable fragment of sove- 
reignty, Avhich every person can-ies Avith him 
from his late domicile ? One thing is certain, 
that its oidgin has been very recent, and it is 
unknown to the laAVs of any civilized country. 
It is said that the territories are the common 
property of the States, and that every man 
has a right to go there Avith Ms property. 
This is not controverted. But the Court 
say, a slave is not property beyond the 
operation of the local law Avliich makes 
Mm such. Never Avas a truth more author- 
itatively and justly uttered by man. Sup- 
pose a master of a slave in a Britisli island 
OAvned a million of pi’operfcy in England; 
Avould that authorize him to take his slaves 
AAnth him to England? The Constitution, 
in express terms, recognizes the status of 
Slavery as founded on the municipal law : 
‘NoxieiASon held to service or labor in one 
State, under the laws thereof^ escaping to 
another, shall,’ etc. Now, xmless the fugi- 
tive escape from a place Avhere, by the 
municipal laAV, he is held to labor, this 
provision affords no remedy to the master. 
What can be more conclusive than this ? 
Suppose a slave escape from a territory 
Avhere Slavery is not authorized by law, can 
he be reclaimed? In this case, a majority 
of the Court have said that a slave may bo 
taken by Ms master into a territory of the 
United States, the same as a horse, or any 
other kind of property. It is true, this was 
said by the Court, as also many other things, 
Avhich are of no authority. Notliing that 
lias been said hy them, Avhioh has not a di- 
rect bearing on the jurisdiction of the Court, 
against Avliicli they decided, can be consid- 
ered as authority. I shall certainly not re- 
gard it as .sneli. The question of j urisdiction, 
being before the Court, Avas decided by them 
authoritatively, but nothing beyond that 
question. A slave is not a mere chattel. 
He bears the im])ress of his Maker, and is 
ameuahle to the laws of C-od and man ; and 
he is destined to an endless existence.” 

To tlxe same effect, Justice Curtis, 
of Massac] lusetts, iu Im dissenting 
opinion, thus traverses the judgment 
of the Court : 

“ 1.4 it conceivable .^hat tlio Coidstitntion 
has eoufeiTCd the right on every citizen to 
become a resident on tlie territory of the 
United States with his slaves, and there to 
bold thorn as such, but has neifclior madci 
' nor provided for any muuicqial regulations 
AA^hich Avere essential to the e:\-istem;o of Sla- 
very? Is it not more rational to conclude 
that they Avho framed and adopted the Con- 
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stitution were aware that persons held to | 
service under the laws of a State are prop- 
erty only to the extent and under the condi- 
tions fixed by those laws; and that they 
must cease to he available as property when 
tlieir owners voluntarily place them perma- 
nently witliin another jurisdiction, where 
no municipal laws on the subject of Slavery 
exist? 

“Moreover, if the right exists, what are 
its liinit.s, and what are its conditions ? If 
citizens of the United States have a right to 
take tlieir slaves to a Territory, and hold 
them there as slaves, without regard to the 
laws of the Territory, I suppose this right is 
not to he restricted to the citizens of slave- 
holding States. .'V citizen of a State which 
does not tolerate Slavery can liardly he deni- 
• ed the power of doing the sfiuio thing. And 
what law of Slavery does cither take Avitli 
him to tlio Territory ? If it be said to be 
tliose laws respecting Slavery which existed 
in the particular State from which each .slave 
last came, wliat an anomaly is this ! Wliere 
else can we iiud, under the laws of any civil- 
ized country, the power to introduce and 
])ermanently continue diverse systems of 
Ibreigu municipal law, for holding persons 
in Slavery?” 

Justice Curtis is aii ultra conserva- 
tive of the State-street (Boston) school 
—a life-long follo wer of Mr. Wehsteh, 
especially in liis later and more lament- 
able days — and yet his opinion deliv- 
ered in tins case evinces considerably 
more freedom and l.)oldness than that 
of Judge McLean. Though couched 
in judicial and respectful language, 
it constantly, and pretty clearly, inti- 
mates not merely that the judgment 
of the Court is contrary both to law 
and to fact, hut that its authors well 
hnmo sueli to he the case. In reply 
to Cliicf Justice Taney’s disquisition 
as to Ilu! ()})inions and views of our 
TtcMfinl'Kiiiary statesmen, Mr. Curtis 
Idmitly I’Uys : 

‘‘To di'tm-mine whelhor ;iny free persons, 
doriceiideil from Africans held in (Slavery, 
were citizens of the United State.s under the 
(ioulmioration, and consequently at the time 
of tlie adoption of tlie Oon.stitntion of the 
United States, it is only necessary to know 
whelher such persons were citizens of either 
of the Btates under the Oonfederation, at 
the time of the adoption of tlie Constitution. 


“ Of this, there can he no doubt. At the 
time of the ratification of the Articles of 
Oonfederation, all free, native-born inhab- 
itants of the State, s of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, New York, New Jersey, aikl 
North Carolina, though descended from 
African slaves, were not only citizens of 
those States, hut such of them as had the 
other necessary qualifications possessed tlie 
franchise of: electors, on equal terms with 
other citizens.” 

He proceeds to cite, in suppiort of 
tliis averment, the judgment of the 
Stipreiiie Court of Hortli Carolina iu 
the case of the State against Manuel, 
wherein William Gaston — by far tlie 
most eminent jurist of wliora that 
State could ever boast — ^jironounced 
the opinion of the Court in tlie fol- 
lowing terms . 

“ According to the la^vs of this State, all 
liuman beings within it, who arc not slaves, 
Ml within one of two classes. Whatever 
(li.stiuctioiis may have exi.stod in the Roman, 
laws between citizens and free inhabitants, 
they are unknown to our inatltulioms. Be- 
fore our Eevolution, all free persona horn 
within the dominions of the King of Great 
Britain, wlmtever their color or complexion, 
were native-born British subjects — those 
horn out of his allegiance were aliens. Sla- 
very did not exist in England, but it did in 
the Britisli Colonies. Slaves were not, in 
legal parlance, persons, but property. The 
moment the incapacity, the disqualification 
of Slavery wms removed, they became per- 
son, s, and were then either British subjects, 
or not British subjects, according ns they 
were or were not born within the allegiance 
of the British king. Upoji the Rovoiatiou, 
no other change took pln,co iu the laws of 
North Carolina than wms consequent on the 
transition from a colony dependent on a Eu- 
ropean king to a free and so vi ‘reign kStute. 

. Slaves remained slaves. British subjects in. 
North Carolina hecaino North Carolina free- 
men. Eoreigners, until made memliers of 
the State, remained alieu.M, Shn''e.‘-'', manu- 
mitted here, became freemen ; and therefore, 
if horn within North Carolina, are cilizen.s 
of North Carolina; and all free jier.sou.s born 
witliin the State are horn citizems of the 
State. The Const, ilution extended l,ho elec- 
tive franchise to every freeman vdio hud 
arrived at the ago of tweniy-ode, and [m.id a 
public tax; and it is a maUer of universal 
notoriety, that, under it, free i)erHoa,s, with- 
out regard to color, claimed and exercised 
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tbe francMse, until it was taken from free men 
©f color a few years since, by our amended 
Constitution.” 

: Continuing Ms review of the CHef 
Justice’s assumptions. Judge Curtis 


“ It has been often asserted tbat the Con- 
stitution was made exclu.sively hy and for 
the white race. It has already been shown 
that, in five of the thirteen original States, 
colored j)ersons then possessed the elective 
franchise, and were among those by wboia 
the Constitution was ordained and estab- 
lished. If so, it is not true, in point of 
fact, that the Constitution was made ex- 
clusively hj the wliite race. And that it 
was made exclusively Jar the white race is, 
in my opinion, not only an assumption not 
warranted by anything in the Constitution, 
but contradicted by its open declaration, 
that it was ordained and established by tbe 
people of the United States, for themselves 
and their posterity. And, as free' colored 
persons were then citizens of at least five 
States, and so, in every sense, pai*t of the 
people of the United States, they were 
among those for whom and whose posterity 
the Constitution, was ordained and es- 
tablished.” 

Judge Curtis is not content witli 
refuting tlie logic of the Chief Jus- 
tice. He seizes the weapons of his 
antagonist and turns them against 
him with decided effect. Witness 
the following ; 

“ I do not deem it necessary to review at 
length the legislation of (loiigress having 
more or less bearing upon the citizenship 
of colored persouii. It does not seem to me 
to have any considorahle tendency to prove 
that it Inis been eonsidcj’ed by the legisla- 
tive doimrtment of the Covernment that no 
such persons fire citizens of the United 
jStates. Undmibl.edly, tliey have been de- 
barred from the exercise of particular rights 
or i>riviloges extended to white persons, 
but, 1 believe, always in terms which, by 
inpilieiitioii, admit tliat they may hQ citi- 
zi'us. Thus, the iiet of III ay 17, 1792, for 
ilu; organization of the militia, directs the 
enrollment of every ‘ free, ablo-hodied, white 
male oitizetu’ .An jissmnption that none 
but, white ])orsons firo citizens, would be as 
iufonsistent with the just imjiort of this 
liuintuige, {is,that all citizens are able-bodied, 
or males. 

‘‘ So lUo act of February 28, 1803 (2 Biot. 


at Large^ 206), to prevent the importation 
of certain persons into States, when, by the 
laws thereof, their admission is prohibited, 
in its first section forbids all masters of ves- 
sels to import or bring ‘ any negro, mulatto, 
or other person of color, not being a native, 
a citizen^ or registered seaman of the United 
States,’ etc., etc. 

“The acts of Alarch 3, 1813, § 1 (2 Btat. 
at Large, 809), and March 1, 1817, § 3 (3 
Btat. at Large, 361), concerning seiimen, 
certainly imply that there may be per.son.s of 
color, natives of the United States, Avbo are 
not citizens of the United States, This 
implication is undoubtedly in accordance 
■wdtb tbe fact. For not only slaves, but 
free persons of color, born in some of the 
States, are not citizens. But there is nothing 
in the.so laws inconsistent with tlie citizen- 
ship of persons of color in others of the 
States, nor with their being citizens of the 
United States. 

“Whether much or little weight shoMd. 
be attached to the particular phraseology of 
these and other laws, which were not 
passed with any direct reference to the 
subject, I consuler their tendency to be, 
as already indicated, to show that, in the 
apprehension of their framers, color was 
not a necessai-y q^nalification for citlzemship. 
It would be strange, if laws were found on 
our statute-book to tbat efiect, -when, by 
solemn treaties, large bodies of Mexican 
and Uortb American Indians, as well as 
free colored persons of Louisiana, have 
been admitted to citizenship of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Cimtis cites with effect the 
action of Congress in 1831 on the 
admission of Missourij whereby that 
State was constrained to abandon 
and repudiate her attempt to pro- 
hibit the settlement of free negroes 
and mnlattoes within her borders;’ 
whereof he says : 

“It is true, that neither this legislative 
declaration, nor anything in the Constitu- 
tion or laws of Missouri, could confer or 
take away any privilege or immunity 
granted by tbe Constitution. But it is also 
true that it expres,ses the then eonvictiun 
of the legislative power of the United States, 
that free iiegroe.s, as citizens of sonio of the 
States, might bo entitled to the privileges 
and immunities of citizens in all the States.” 

He sums up his conclusions as to 


f See page SO of this work. 
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tlie riglit of Dred Scott to bring tliis 
action, as follows : 

“ Fi7'st. That the free, natiye-bom citizens 
of each State are citizens of the United 
States. 

'•'‘Second. That, as free colored persons, 
born within some of the States, are citizens 
of those States, such persons ai'e also citi- 
zens of the United States. 

“ TMnl. That every such citizen, re- 
siding in any State, has a right to sue, and 
is liable to be sued, in the Federal Courts, 
as a citizen of that State in which he re- 
sides. 

'■‘■Fourth. That, as the plea to the ,iuris- 
diction in this case siiows no facts except 
that the plaintiif was of African descent, and 
that his ancestors were sold as slaves, and 
as these facts are not inconsistent, with Ms 
citizenship of the United States and his 
I’osidence in the State of MiL-sonri, the plea 
to tlie jurisdiction was bad, jind tlic judg- 
ment of the Circuit Court overruling it was 
correct. 

“I dissent, therefore, from that part of 
the Opinion of the majority of tlie court in 
which it is held that a person of Africiin 
descent cannot bo a citizen of the Ujiited 
States ; and I regret I must go further, and 
dissent botli from ’\v'hat 1 deem their assninp- 
tion of authority to examine the constitu- 
tionality of the act of Conirress commonly 
called the Missouri Comi)romiso act, and tlio 
grouuds and conclusions announced in their 
opinion. 

“Having lirst decided that they were 
hound to consider the sufficiency of the plea 
to the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court, and 
liaving decided that ibis plea showed that 
the Circuit Court had 'uM jurisdiction, and 
consequently that this is a case to which 
the jmlicial power of the United States does 
not extend, they have gone on to examine 
the merits of the case as they a])peared on 
the trial hofore the court and jury, on the 
issues joined on the pleas in bai*, and so 
have reached the <iucstion of the poiver of 
Congress to pass tiie act of 1H20. 'On so 
grave a subject as this, I feel obliged to say 
lliiit, in my o[)iuioiu such an exertion of 
judicial }K)wcr Trunsceuds the limits of the 
autborily of the Court, as described by its 
rejicntod decisions, and, as J understand, 
acknowledged in this opinion of the majori- 
ty of the Court.” 

Mr. Ourtig ])ro('eeds to <*.oiifiite at 
Ifuigtli, ajid will) docided ubility, the 
doctrines of tlio juajority, affirming 
tlio invalidity of tlie Missouri Ro' 
Btricdii »;!i , and asserting tbe paramount 


I right of each slaveholder to remove 
with his slaves into any territory of 
I the TJiiited States, and there retain 
and control them under the asgis of 
the Federal Constitution. He shows, 
further, that the majority erred in 
upholding a majority of the Supreme 
Court of Missouri in overruling their 
own Chief Justice and their own 
former decisions, whereby it had been 
established, in accordance with kin- 
dred decisions in Louisiana, as in 
other Slave States, that a slave taken 
by his master, or removed with his 
assent, to a Free State, or to any 
country wherein Slavery is prohibit- 
ed, becomes thereby a freeman, and 
cannot he returned or reduced again 
to Slavery. It cannot, however, be 
necessary to cpiote further on this 
head. He concludes: 

“ For these reasons, I am of the opinion 
tliat so ravicli of the several acts of Congress 
as in-oliibited Slavery and involuntary servi- 
tiule witliiu that part of the Territory of 
jMissouri lying north of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes north latitude, and Arest of 
the river Mississippi, Avere constitutional 
and valid laws. 

“In my opinion, tlie judgment of th® 
Circuit Court should be reversed, and the 
cause remanded for a neAV trial.” 

The majority of the Justices com- 
posing the Supreme Court, after de- 
ciding that Dred Scott had no stand- 
ing in that Court, and that the ease 
was, therefore, entirely beyond, or 
outside of, its jurisdiction, had |)ro- 
eeeded to take and make jurisdiction, 
for the purpose of ousting Congress 
and the people from all right or 
power to exclude Slavery from the 
Federal Territories, organiz(id or nu- 
organked. Congress had repeal edly, 
and from the very origin oi'tho Gov- 
ernment, legislated on tills subject, 
and to this end. The Supremo 
Court now- interposes, in a caso 
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wterein it proclaims itself devoid of 
Jurisdiction, and denies tlie validity 
of sneli legislation. Tile people are 
treated as inclining to usurp the 
power of excluding human bondage 
from their territorial possessions.; so 
the Court decides that they have no 
rights in the premises, no power to 
act on the cpiestion. If twenty mil- 
lions of freemen were unanimously 
and earnestly to insist that Freedom 
should he the law of their common 
territories, while h\rt one slaveholder 
should claim the privilege of taking 
his slaves to and holding them in 
said territories, the claim of tliis one 
slaveholder, according to the Court, 
would override and defeat, conclu- 
sively, the earnest demands of those 
twenty millions of freemen. The 
war upon the Missouri Restriction, 
and. against Slavery Inhibition in 


the Territories generally, had been 
commenced and prosecuted under 
the banner of “Popular Sovereign- 
ty and it was to this complexion 
it. had come at last ; and it was of 
this judgment, just about to be pro- 
claimed to an astounded people, that 
Mr. Buchanan, in his Inaugural 
aforesaid, says; 

“The -whole territorial question being 
thus settled npon the principle of Popular 
Sovereignty — a principle as ancient as free 
government itself^ — everything of a practical 
nature has been decided, flo other ques- 
tion remains for adjustmeut; becanse all 
agree that, under the Constitution, Slavery 
in the States is beyond the reach of any 
human power, except that of the respective 
States themselves wherein it exists. May 
we not, then, hope that the long agitation 
on this subject is approaching its end, and 
that the geographical parties to which it 
has given birth, so much dreaded by the 
father of his country, will speedily become 
extinct?” 


XIX. 

OITR FOREIGX POLICY— CUBA. 


The foundations of our foreign 
policy were fimily and strongly laid 
during the Presidency, and raider 
the councils, of Washington. To 
mind our own business, and leave 
other nations to manage their affairs, . 
and to p^eRer^'e, recuist, or modify 
their respective governments, as to 
them shall seem 'lit ami rulvantageoiis 
— to r(;g:u*d the luh; aetiially estah- 
iished and o])eraiivc in any nation 
as tile riglitlul go\^ej‘nment of that 
nation, howcA’-oj* widely divergent 
it may l.tu from our own iiotioiiH 
of what is wisest and most beneficent: 
such arc its great cardinal principles. 


To Wasliington and his eminent 
compatriots in our Revolutionary 
struggle, and in the framing of our 
Federal Union, is the credit justly 
due of having originated and firmly 
upheld this policy, in defiance of 
popular passion, and under circiuff- 
stances of great difficulty and ein- 
barraBsment. But Jefferson, Madi- 
son, George Clinton, Geriy, and 
their associate founders of the Rejuib- 
lican party, very generally yielded t<-> 
this policy a tacit, if not positive nml 
emphatic, approval. The mob of the 
seaboard cities, who shouted beneath 
the windows of Citizen Genet, 
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l)iia'ned Jay’s treaty in tlie streets, 
and clamored violently for alliance 
witli revolutionary France and war 
upon Tory England, were, of course, 
anti-Federal ; and tlieir voices and 
votes helped to strengthen the E.e- 
puhlicaii opposition in Congress, and 
to swell the steadily-gromng host 
that, in due time, ousted the Federal- 
ists from power, by electing Mr. Jef- 
ferson to the Presidency. 

But Mr. Jefferson liimself never 
shared ii|.the blind passions by whieli 
lie so largely profited. An earnest 
and unchanging devotee of cheap, 
simple, aiid frugal government, he 
profoundly realized that wars wmre 
costly, and alliances perilous ; and, 
while lie hated the British Govern- 
ment as embodying wliatei’er was, at 
the same tiiiio, most pernicious to 
our comitry, and most seductive to 
lier wealtliy and commercial classes, 
lie never, after onr independence 
was aeliieved, was eager to tempt 
again the desperate chances, the cer- 
tain dcsrastations and enduring bur- 
dens, of war with Great Britain. 
Before the close of his Presidency,’ 
the popular feeling W' ould have fully 
justified and sustained liim in declar- 
ing w'ar, hut he wisely forbore ; and 
it was only after the strong infusion 
of young blood into the coniieils of 
tlie Pejiiiblicati party, throiigli the 
eieciiun of Messrs, Clay, Grundy, 
Calhoun, John Ilolmos, etc., to Con- 
givss, lliat the lies! tation of the cau- 
tious and ]hilosopliic .Madison wms 
(weihonic hy tlieir impetuosity, and 
war :n-,tually procdaimcd. 

TJlicn ’Vvbnliiiigton and .his advi- 
sers dcnaltivc'ly i-esolvod on preserv- 


ing a strict neutrality between revo- 
lutionaiy France and the banded 
despots who assailed her, they did 
not entirely escape the imputation of 
ingratitude, if not positive had faith. 
Our country was deeply indebted to 
France fof the generous and vitally 
important assistance received from 
her in our Bevolutionary struggle; 
and, although France was not — as 
nations, like individuals, seldom are 
— entirely disinterested in rendering 
that assistance, the advantage accru- 
ing to and the obligation incurred by 
us were scarcely lessened by that con- 
sideration. When barely twm of our 
seven years’ arduous struggle had 
passed, Louis XVI. decided to ac- 
knowledge our indepeiidenee ; and 
his minister soon after'’ united ir.itli 
our envoys in a treaty of alliance, 
wdiereof the preponderance of bene- 
fits was ver}^ greatly on our side. 
And among the stipulations of that 
treaty — a treaty whereby we profited 
too mneb in the general, to be fastidi- 
ous as to the particulars — was the 
following : 

“Akt. XL The two parties guarantee 
mutually, trora tlio present’ time and for- 
ever, against all other j)owers, to wit; 
The United States, to his Most Christian 
Majesty, the present possessions of the crown 
of Fi'ance in America, as well as those whioh 
it may acquire hy the future treaty of peace : 
And Ids Most Christian Mtijesly guarantees 
on his part to the United States their liber- 
ty, sovereignty, and independeuce, absolute 
and unlimited, as wmll in matters o.f govern- 
ment as coiiimeroe, and also their posses- 
sions, and the additions or ooiH|nosl.s tiiat 
their coufederaiioii may obtain during the 
war, from any of the dominions now or 
horctofo»re j/ossessed hy Creat Jlrilaiu in 
Morth America, confonaahiy to Iho rqU and 
ftth articloH above written, llie wiioh- as 
their pi'ssessions shall lie feed and assured 
to tiio aaid States, at the moment oi' tlie 


H)i:i .the occasion of the outrageous attack on 
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cessation of their present war with Eng- 
land.” 

Siicli a guarantee could not, in the 
nature of things, endure and he ful- 
filled, unless the contracting parties 
were to become, in efieet, one na- 
tion ; or, at least, to he partners or 
confederates in all their future wars. 
In the case actually presented, the 
monarch with whom we made this 
treaty had been, the enemy and the 
, victim of the J acohiiis, who claimed 
of us the falhllment of this grave 
compact. 

President Washington, in his Fare- 
well Address to his countrymen on 
tahing leave of public life, thus 
summed up his comdctions on the 
subject under contemplation : 

“ The great rule of conduct for us in re- 
gard to foreign nations is, in extending our 
conimer(?ial relations, to have with them as 
little political connection as possible. So 
far as wo have already formed engagements, 
let them bo fulfilled with perfect good fViith. 
Here let us stop. 

“Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to ns have none, or a very remote, re- 
lation. Hence, she must he engaged in fre- 
quent contr<n'crsics, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to onr (‘oneerns. Hence, 
therefore, it numt l>o unwise in ns to impli- 
cate ourselves hy artiticial ties in the ordi- 
nary vicissitAides of lier jaditics, (Ji* the or- 
dinary com])iniLtions and collisions of her 
friendships or emnitit's. . 

“ Our detaclied and distant situation in- 
vites and euables. us to pursue a different 
course, if wo remain one i)eo[ile, under an 
ofiic.iont govermnent, the period is not far ! 
ofi’when we jiuiy defy iu.aterial injury from 
external auuuyanee ; when wo may take such 
an attitude as ^vill lainse the neuti’ulity we 
may at any time resolve upon to bo serupn- 
lously respect ed ; wlicu helligcvciit nations, 
under tluj iiiiiiussihility of making acquisi- 
'/.ions from us. v. ill not liglitly hazard the 
giving us jn-ovoeatiou ; when we may idioose 
pciuju or war, as our Interests, guided by jns.^ 

' tice, siuill counsel. 

‘■‘W'liy forego tile advantage.s of so pecu- 
liar ;i situation i Why (luit our own to stand 
on foreign groumi'? Why, by interweaving 
our destiny with that of atiy' ];)art of Europe, 


entangle our peace and prosperity in the 
toils of European ambition, rivalships, inter- 
ests, humor, or caprice ? 

“ It is our true policy to steer clear of per- 
manent alliances with any portion of the 
foreign world, so far, I mean, as we are now 
at liberty to do it; for let me not be under- 
stood- as capable of patronizing infidelity to 
existing engagements. I hold the muxim uo^ 
less applicable to public than to private 
affairs, that honesty is the best policy. I 
repeat, therefore, let those engagements be 
observed in their genuine sense. But, in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary and would be 
unwise to extend them.” 

hTo decided — at least no %vowed — • 
depai’ture from this policy had oc- 
curred down to 1823, when President 
Monroe was required to address a 
new Congress under peculiar cij'cum- 
stances. The Spanish people liad 
revolted against the despotism of 
their imbecile, treacherous monarch, 
Ferdinand Yll., and had established 
a Constitution which left him still in 
possession of the trappings, hut witli 
little of the substance, of royalty. 
He was, of course, profcimdly hostile 
to this change, tliongli afiecting to 
acquiesce in it. A congress'* of tlio 
great j)owers of continental Euro])e, 
tlien miited in a league, Icnoxvn as 
the “Holy Alliance,” fur the main- 
tenance of their despotic anthority 
and the repression of popular aspira- 
tions, had decreed the o^"erthrow of 
this dangerous exanphe ; and, under 
its auspices, a French army of 
100,000 men, led hy the Duke d’An- 
gouleme, a prince of tlio blood royal, 
had invaded Spain, and, moeliug 
with little serious resistance, over- 
thrown the Constitution aiul the 
Cortes, and restored to Foj-dimmd 
his beloved and grossly a])U^e<l au- 
tocracy. Apprehensions wert^ en- 
tertained that the discipline thus 
bestowed on Sy^aiji was abord to 
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be extended to ber revolted a,nd 
nearly independent American colo- 
nies, wliereby tliey slionld be reduced 
to abject servitude to tlieir mother 
couiitiy, and to the despotism that 
jnow enthralled her. To such a con- 
i siiinmation, Great Britain, as well as 
this country, was intensely opposed 
— quite as much, probably, for com- 
mercial as for political reasons. Mr, 
Canning, then the master-spirit of 
the British Cabinet, at least with re- 
spect to foreign affairs, hinted to our 
Governinent tlie expediency of a 
moral demonstration against the ap- 
prehended design of the Holy Alli- 
ance with regard to this Continent — 
a demonstration which coiikl be made 
with less offense, yet Avith no less effi- 
ciency, from this side of the Atlantic 
than from the other, Tims prompted, 
Mr. Monroe spoke as follows : ® 

Of evojits in tliafc qnarteii> of the globe 
V'ith which' we have so imi(3h intercourse, 
and from wliich wo derive our origin, we 
Imvc always hceii anxdous ami interested 
spectators, d'lie citizems of the United 
States cherish sentiments the most Mendly 
in' favor of the liberty and ha]>piness of their 
fellow-men on that side of the Atlantic}. In 
the, Avars of the Enro])eiiri powers, in matters 
I'clating to themselves, wo liave never taken 
any part, nor doe.s it (?oiui)ort with oiir poli- 
cy so to do. It is only when our rights are 
invaded or seriously menaced, that Ave resent 
injuries, or make pre])aration f(»r our defense. 
"^Vitli the niOA'cments in this liemisphore, Ave 
are oJ' necessity more immediately connect- 
ed, and Iqv causes whieli must bo obAuons to 
all enliglilened and impartial olxservers. The 
politieal system of the Allied PoAvers is es- 
&ent,I:illy diti'erent in tliis respect from that 
of A)ii(*rica, Tliis dilfereuco proceeds from 
that AA'liich exists in their respective govcrii- 
iiicnts. And to the dcfeii.se of oiir oAvn, 
lAvhicii h;is hocii aclikwed by the loss of so 
jimeh blood and treasure, and matured hy 
ilie vAisdom of their most enlightened citi- 
zens, and mult 
csainpled 
voted, 
to the 


the TFnited States and those powers, to de- 
clare, that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend tlieir system to any 
portion of thi.s hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety, 

“ 'With the existing colonies or dependen- 
cies of any Em-opean pcAAmiyAve have tiot 
interfered, and shall not interfere. But with 
the goveimments which have declared their 
independence and maintained it, and whose 
independence Ave have, on great considera- 
tion, and on just principles, acknowledged, 
we could not aubav any interposition for the 
purpose of oppressing them, or controlling 
in any other manner their df^stiny, by any 
European power, in any other light than as 
the manifestation of an unfriendly disposi- 
tion toward the TJnited States, * * 

Our policy in regard to Europe, wliich w^as 
adopted at an early stage of the wars Avhioh 
have so long agitated that quarter of the 
globe, nevertheless, remain.s the same : vdiioh 
is, not to interfere in tlie internal concerns of 
any of its pow'ers ; to consider the governinent 
(k facto as the legitimate governinent for 
ns; to cultivate friendly relations Avitli it; 
and to jireserve those relations by a frank, 
firm, and manly policy; meeting, in all in- 
stiiMccs, the just claims of every pOAver, sub- 
mitting to injuries from none. 

“ lUit, in regard to these coiitinents, cir- 
ciimsl.inccs are emiueiitly and conspicuously 
diil'ci’ciil. It is iuiijossiblo tliat the Allied 
PoAvers .sliould extend their political system 
to any portion of either continent without 
endangering our peace and happiness; nor 
can any one believe that our southern breth- 
ren, if left to themselves, w-ould adojit it 
of their own accord. It is ecpially impossi- 
ble, therefore, that we should behold such, 
interposition, in any form, Avith indifference. 
If Ave look to the comparative strength and 
resources of Spain and those new gcivern- 
ments, and their distance from eaeli rdher, 
it must be obvious that she can never sub- 
due them. It is still the true policy of the 
United States to leave the parties to tlicm- 
selves, ill tlie Jiopo that other jioAvers Avill 
pursue the same course.” 

In tills romarkuhle ’passage, iriaj 
probably he ’found ilie impulse tr> the 
invitation from several of the Boiith 
American Republics to that Congress 
at Panama of re[)resetitatives of 
American Republiijs, whicli Messrs. 
Adams and Olay so i>rom]>lIy and 
heartily accepted, and whicli the Oji- 
positioii or Jackson ] tarty of 1.S25-6 


wliich AYo have enjoyed un- 
fcliciTy, lliis whole nation is de- 
\Ve (;Ave it, 1 licrefore, to candor, and 
amicable relations existing between 


® Seventh Annual Message, December 2, J.823. 
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SO generally and resolutely opposed. 
That Congress proved, practically, a 
failure, whether throngli European 
intrigue, or Spanish-Anieriean jeal- 
ousy and indolence, is not apparent. 
Our envoys " were duly appointed ; 
hut the strenuous opposition in our 
Senate’ had so protracted the discus- 
sion that it was found too late for Mr. 
Sergeant to reacli Panama at the 
time appointed, for the meeting of 
the Congress;” and Mr. Anderson, 
then 'Minister to Colombia, when at 
Oarthagena on his way to Panama, 
was attached hy a malignant fever, 
whereof he died. 

Bnt, long ere this, the jealousy of 
tlie slaveholders had heen aroused, 
and their malign iiiflnence npoii the 
course of our Government made 
manifest. Among the means em- 
ployed to render the Panama Con- 
gress odious at the South, was the 
fact tliat John Sergeant, the inore 

<■' .I'oliu Bevgeuiit, of Tonnsylvunia, and llicbard 
0. Aiider;-4un. of Kontneky. 

^ Tri tho couive of Uio deljafc, til r. John Eati- 
dolpli, of Virginia, said: 

“Oalia posiiOBriGs an iminouao negro popula- 
tion. In ease theme tStates [Mexico and Colom- 
bia] should invade Cuba at all, it is unquestion- 
able Ihm this invasion will be made with this 
j>rinciple, — tlie genius of universal oiuancipation, 
— this sweeping anathema .against the white 
population in front, — and then, Sir, what is the 
situation of the Southern States f ’ 

Mr. ,Toim M. Berricji, of Georgi.i, said: 

“The ([ue.-ition to 1)0 determinod is this: with 
ii. due regard to tho s:ifety of tiie Southern 
iStatcm, c.'ui you .suiibr tiiose i.slaiids (Cuba and 
.ihirto Rie<i) lo ])ass into tho liauds of buccw/ieers 
(Iriiiik -with th'-ir mni'.bani liberty?- If our inter- 
est and our .‘-afety shall require u.s to say to these 
n-'W ropuhlies. Mhha atnl Porto liioo WHist ro- 
Tuain a-’ tliey an*,’ wo are free to Hay it, and, by 
the biossiiig of t.iod, and th,/: strenythof aur Oirms, 
bi oiifurce tln‘ declaration; and let me say to 
gotitleinen, siicso high consideraiious do require 
it. The interests of the South deiiuiiul it.” 

Mr. Joim I'lnyxi, of Virginia, said [in the House] 

“ far ECi 1 i;an seG, in all its beiirings, it [the 
Ihiuatriii Cvuga-ss] looks to the conquest of Cuba 


conspicuous of onr envoys, had stern- 
ly opposed the admission of Missouri 
as a Slave State.® 

The Sj^anish-Americaii Bepiiblics 
had already decreed general emanci- 
pation ; and fears were naturally ex- 
pressed that they would extend this 
policy to Cuba, should they, as was 
then contemplated, combine to invade 
and conquer that island. Mr. Clay 
had already written as Secretary of 
State to Mr. Alexander H. Everett, 
onr Minister at Madrid, instructing 
him to urge upon Spain the expedi- 
ency of acknowledging the independ- 
ence of her lost colonies. Tie said : 

“ It i.s not for the new Republics that the 
President wishes to urge upon Spain the ex- 
pediency of concluding the war. If tlie war 
should continue between Spain and the new 
Republics, and those islands [Cuba and Poi*- 
to Rico] should become tho object iind tliea- 
ter of it, their fortunes have such a conuoc- 
tion with tho people of the United States, 
that they could not be indifferent spectators ; 
and the possi])le contiiigencies of a jErotract- 
ed war might bring upon the iloverumenb 


and Porto Pdeo; or, 'at all ovent-s, of tearing 
them from the crown of Spain. The interests, 
if not safety, of our own country, would riither 
require ua to interpose to prevent sueli an event ; 
and I would rather take up arms to prevent than 
to accelerate such an occuneuce.” 

Mr. Josiah S. Johnston, of Louisiana, a fiiend 
of tho Administration, parried these attacks as 
follow.^ : 

“Wo know that Colombia and Mexico have 
long contemplated the independence of th© 
island [Cuba]. The final decision is now to be 
made, and tlie combination of forces and the 
plan of attack to be formed. What, tlien, at 
such a crisis, becomes the duty of the Govern- 
ment? Send your ministers instantly to the dip- 
lomatic assembly, where the measure is matur- 
ing. Advise with them — remonstrate — menace, 
if necessary— against a step so dangerous to us, 
iind perhaps fatal to them.” 

8 June 22, 1826. 

® “And then, lo cap the climax, 

John Sorgcimfc, too, must go — ‘ 

A eluef w;/w wants the darkies free — 

Jolm Adams' sou, my Jol” 

—‘Federal Song’ in The Richmond Enquirer, 

«Aiiril 2?, 1825. 
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of tlie United States duties and obligations, 
the pei’formauce of whicli, however painful 
it should be, they might not be at liberty to 
decline.'^' 

In tlie same spirit, liis instructions 
to Messrs. Anderson and Sergeant" 
contained tire following passage : 

“ It is required by tlie franlc and friendly 
relations which we most earnestly desire ever 
to cherish with the new Eepnblics, that you 
should, without reserve, explicitly state that 
tlio United States have too much at stake in 
the fortunes of Cuba, to allow them to see 
with indifference a war of invasion prose- 
cuted in a desolating manner, or to see em- 
ployed, in the purposes of such a wax', one 
race -qf the inhabiiants combating agaimt 
another, upon principles and with motives 
that must inevitably lead, if not to the ex- 
termination of one party or the other, to the 
most shocking excesses. The humanity of 
the United States in respect to the weaker, 
and which, in such a terrible struggle, would 
probably bo tlie suffering, portion, and the 
duty to defend themselves against the eo7i- 
tagion of such near and dangerous examples, 
would constrain them, oven at the liazard 
of losing the friendshi]i of Mexico and Co- 
lombia, to enqdoy all the means necessary 
to their security.” 

Several years later, Mr. Yan Bu- 
reii, writing as Gen. Jackson’s pre- 
mier to Mr. 0. P. Yan Mess, oiir 
then Minister at Madrid, urges upon 
Spain, throngli him, the acknowledg- 
ment of South American independ- 
ence, on this among other grounds : 

Considerations connected with a certain 
d(m o/ otir population make it the interest 
of the Southern section of tlie Union that 
no attempt should be made m that island 
[Cuba] to throw off the yoke of Spanish de- 
pendence ; the first eff’ect of which wonld be 
tlie sudden emancipation of a numerous 
slave populatiuu, whose result could not but 
be very sensibly felt upon the adjacent 
sliures of the United States.” 

Thus, so long ns any revolution in 
Giilxa, or (IL-phxoomont of tlie Spanish 
uiitliority there, seemed likely to af- 
fect tlie stability or perpetuity of 
Slavery, onr Government steadily, 
officiously opposed siudi rcvoliition ; 


and, while refusing, so early as 1825, 
to guarantee the possession of that 
island to Spain, and informally giv- 
ing., notice that we wonld never con- 
sent to its transfer to any more for- 
midable power, seemed entirely sat- 
isfied with, and anxious for, its re- 
tention by Spain as her most precious 
and valued dependency — ‘ The Queen 
of the Antilles.’ 

But, at length, having j’.sannexed 
Texas, the Slave Power .fixed covet- 
ous eyes on this fertile, prolific island. 
In 1848, onr Minister, under instruc- 
tions from President Polk, made an 
offer of $100,000,000 for it, which 
was peremptorily, conclusively re- 
jected. Directly thereafter, the 
South became agitated hy ‘fillihns- 
tering’ plots for the invasion and 
conquest of that island, wliereiii real 
or pretended Cubans hy nativity 
were prominent as leaders. Presi- 
dent Taylor was hardly warm in the 
White Plovise before he was mad© 
aware that these schemes were on 
the point of realization, and compel- 
led to issue his proclamation against 
them in these words : 

“ There is reason to believe that an armed 
expedition is about to be fitted out in the 
United States with an intention to invade 
the island of Cuba, or some of the provinces 
of Mexico. The best information which the 
Executive has been able to obtain points to 
the island of Cuba as tbe object of tbi.s ex- 
pedition. It is the duty of this G-overnineut 
to observe the faith of treaties, and to pre- 
vent any aggi'ession hy onr citizens upon tlio 
teri’itories of friendly nations. I liave, there- 
fore, thought it neeessai'y and propel’ to is- 
sne this Prochmnition, to warn all citizen s 
of the United Sluto.s, who shall connect 
themselves with any ontoiqirise so grossly iu 
violaxion of our laws and our treaty obliga- 
tions, that they will thereby subject liieiii- 
selves to the heavy penalties -denounced 
against them by our acts of ('Ongress, un<l 
will forfeit their claim to the* pi-titection of 
their country. No such person!^ must ex- 

T 


May S, lk2C: 


“August 11, lS-19, 
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peet tlie interference of tins Govei'iiment, in 
any form, on their behalf, no matter to -what 
extremities they may be reduced in conse- 
qucuco of their conduct. An enterprise to 
invade the territories of a friendly nation, 
set on foot find prosecuted within the limits 
of the United Htates, is, in the highest de- 
gree, (‘riiniinil, as tending to endanger the 
and eoiiipnnnit the honor, of this na- 
tion; and, tlk-roforc, 1 exhoi't all good citi- 
zens, as they regard onr iiiitioiial reputation, 
jis they respect their own laws and the Law 
f)!' Nations, as tliey viilno tiie blessings of 
imacc find the wcllare of their country, to 
discountenance and prevent, by all lawful 
means, any sncIi enferpriso; and I call upon 
every officer of this Government, civil or 
niilihuy, to ii-^e ;dl ollbrls in Ins power to 
firrost, for ithd find punishment, every such 
(drciider against the laws providing for the 
])orformance of our sacred ohligations to 
foreign powers.” 

Tills emphatic warning probably 
embarrassed and delayed the execu- 
tion of tlie plot, but did not defeat it. 
Early in August, 1S51 — or soon after 
Gen. Taylor’s death — an expedition 
under Lopex, a Gubaii adventurer, 
sailed in a steamer from Isiew Or- 
leans — always the liothed of the pro- 
jects of the SIa\'ery propagandists. 
About live bundred men embarked 


whence they were ultimately liber-, 
ated by pardon. 

The discijdine proved effective. 
Tliere was much talk of further ex- 
peditions against Cuba from one or 
another Southern city. A secret ca- 
bal, known as the “ Order of the Lone 
Star,” recruited adventurers and tried 
to raise funds through all the sea- 
hoard cities of the Union, and it was 
understood that Gen. John A. Quit- 
man, of Mississippi, one of the ablest 
and strongest of Mr. Calhoun’s disci- 
ples, had consented to lead the next 
expedition against Cuba; but none 
ever sailed. The “ Order of the Lone 
Star” proved useful to Gen. Pierce in 
swelling his vote for President in 
1852, and soon after subsided into 
nothingness. 

As our Government had long ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the jmsses- 
sion of Cuba by Spain, while pro- 
claiming liostility to its ti’ansfer to 
any other power, Great Bribiin and 
Ej’ance determined to ]»ut em* sin- 


in this desponile euteiprise, by which 
u lauding was ellccted on the island 
of Cuba. All its expectations, how- 
ever, of a rising in its holialf, or of 
any mauifestation of sympathy on 
tlie part of the Cubans, were utterly 
distippointed. The invaders were 
easily defeated and made prisoners, 
wlum their leader was pniraptly gm'- 
Totul at Havana,’" and a few of his 
comi-udcs shot; hut the greater niun- 
ber were sentenced to pmial servi- 
imle in a distant Spuuisli possession, 


cerity to the test ; and, accordingly, 
ill 1852, proposed to unite with us 
ill a treaty miitrially guaranteeing 
that island to Spain.’’ But Mr. 
Edward Everett, as Secretary of 
State to Mr. Eillmore, rejected the 
overture in an exceedingly smart 
dispatch. 

The formal proposition for a joint 
agreement of perpetual renunciation, 
Oil the part of Great Britain, Prance, 
and the United States, respcctividy, 
of any emvetous designs on Culia, 


’UAiuruBt U;tu. 

is ‘I’lni liudy ijf ilia eoii\cuUciii jiroposed to us, 
oil Uii' of Uri'iit Jllrit.aiu and .FrancQ, was iu 
tlio fuliawliig \v«riis: 

'flu* hs>,di c mtraatiug partins hereby sove- 
yaily aud 1‘olit-cuvoly disclaim, both now and 
fi.-r liutt'i-Ucr, aii intention, to obtain possession 
of liiu i?:hiud of Cuba; and they respectively 


bind theiUHcdves to disoouutiiiiance all uLlorapts 
to that effect on the part of any power or iui,li- 
viduals whatever. 

“The high eontrading ivirties declare, seve- 
rally Hind collectively, that they will not olitaiii 
or taaintaiu, for IhemselYCS, ol for anyone of 
themselves, any oxelusivo control over the said 
island, nor assume nor exercise any dominion 
over the same.” ' 
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was presented, on tlie 23d of April, 
to Mr. W ebster, tlien our Secretary 
of State, and l)y Ivim courteously 
acknowledged, six days later, in a 
note wliicli, tliougli not 'without 
demur, expressed the acquiescence 
of our Grovernment in the general 
views expressed by France and Eng- 
land with reference to Cuba, and 
gave assurances tliat, “ The Presi- 
dent Vvull take M. de Sartiges’ com- 
munication into consideration, and 
give it his best reflections.” 

Mr. Webster being deadband Mr. 
Everett duly installed as his succes- 
sor, the latter answered’*’ a note of 
M. de Sartiges, recalling Mr. Web- 
ster’s attention to this subject, under 
date of July Stli. Iji this auswer, 
our Goveriiinent peremptorily de- 
clines, for N'arious and elaborately 
stated reasons, any snch convention 
or conipact as tliat proposed to it by 
France and. England. While still 
disclaiming, forma, any desire 
or intention on oiir part of acquir- 
ing Cuba,, tins document affords the 
strongest evidence of a contrary dis- 
position, It assumes that the Sen- 
ate would inevitably refuse its as- 
sent to the treaty proposed, and 
adds: “its certain rejection by that 
body would leave the question of 
Cuba in a more unsettled position 
than it is nown” It doubts the con- 
stitutional po'wer “to impose a per- 
manent disability on the American 
Coverrurient for all coming time.” 
It oiirades. with significant emphasis, 
the repeated and imjiortant acqui- 
sitions of territory by our Govem- 
moat, ihruiigli tbe purchase, of Lou- 
isiana in LS()3, and of Florida in 
IS 19, as also through the aimexation 


of Texas ; as to which, Mr. Everett— 
overdoing his part, as is natural in a 
Federalist turned fllUbuster — Auflnn- 
teers ' the wholly gratuitous assertion 
that “ there never was an extension 
of territory more naturally or justifi- 
ably made.” Ignoring the fact that 
Great Britain has still possessions in 
this hemisphere nearly, if not quite, 
equal in extent to those of oiir own 
country, and that her important 
island of Jamaica is quite as near 
to Cuba as is any portion of our 
Sonthern coast, Mr, Everett says : 

“The President does not covet the acqui- 
sition of Cuba for the ITnited States ; at the 
same time, he considers tlie acquisition of 
Cuba as mainly an American question. 
The proposed convention proceeds on a 
different principle. It asaxirnes tliat the 
United States liave no other or greater 
interest in the question tliaii France or 
England; whereas, it is necessary only to 
cast one’s eye on the map to see liow i-o- 
inote are the relations of Europe, and how 
intimate those of the United (States, with 
this island.” 

If tliree strong m.en were tra, vers- 
ing a desert in conipany •with a 
fourth rich, but weak, companion, 
and two of them should propose to 
the other a mutual stipulation not to 
roh or otherwise abuse their weak 
brother, it could hardly fail to aston- 
ish them to hear their proposition 
declined, as contemplating an “ en- 
tangling alliance” — a perplexing and 
troublesome undertaking, -whereof 
no one could fully calculate th e scope 
and ultimate consequences. Yet Mr. 
Everett sees fit to say that 

“There is another strong olijeciiori to 
the proposed agreement. Among the old- 
est traditions of the Eederal (iovoninient is 
an aversion, to political alliances with Eni-o- 
pea'n power.s. In his inemorahle Earewell 
Address, President Wasliington says: '■The 
great I'ul® of conduct for us in regard 
to foreign nations is, in extenfling oiir coiu- 
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iiiercial vclaLions, to liave with them as 
little politioiil connection as possible. So 
far as we have already formed engage- 
ineuls, let tlieui he fiilfllled with perfect 
good faith. Here let ns stop.’ President 
Jettersou, in hia Inaugural Address in 1801, 
warned the country aganast ‘ entangling al- 
litiiic.oa.’ This expression, now become pro- 
vcrhi.'tl, was nnquesiionably used by Mr. 
Jolterson in reference to the alliance with 
Prance of 1778— .an allianco, at the time, of 
incalculable benefit to the United States; 
bill, wJiiclu in less tli.an twenty years, came 
near involving ns in liie wars of the French 
Hcvulntion, and laid the foundation of 
heavy claims uiion C’ongress, not extm- 
giii'.hed to tiic pro.soiit day. It is a sig- 
nilicant clfmcidcnce, that the jiarticular 
provitsion of the alliance which occasioned 
Ihe.-’o evils was that under A^dJich France 
called 111)011 us to aid lier iii defending her 
"West Indian po.ssessiuiis against England. 
.Nothing kev) than the unlionnded inflneiice 
of Washington rescued the Union from the 
perils of tliat crisis, and preserved our 
neutrality.” 

Mr. Everett proceeds : 

“ But the President has a graver objection 
to entering into the proposed couventiou. 
He has no wish to disguise tlie fooling that 
the compact, although equal in its term.s, 
would ho very unequal in suh.stauce. France 
and England, hy entering into it, would dis- 
ahle themselves from olttainiiig possession of 
an island remote from their seals of govern- 
ment, belonging to another Eurojiean ])ow- 
er, whoso natural riglit to jmssess it imwt 
always ho as good as their own— a distant 
island in another hemispiiero, and one which, 
by no ordinary or [leaoeful eour.se of things, 
could ever belong to either of them. * * 

The United States, on the other band, would, 
by the proposed convention, disal>le them- 
selves from making an acquisition which 
might take place without any disturbance 
of e.xkting foreign relations, and in the nat- 
ural order (.d' things. The island uf Cuba 
lie.s at our di)ors. It conniuimls the ap- 
])roach to till* (lulf of JU-vico, wiiich washes 
the shores of livi* ot’ our States. It l)urs the 
t-!)tr:i!ice of that, great river whieh drains 
liiiif thr North American eonliiieat, and with 
its trihuf aides fauns the largest system of in- ' 
tiTSiul uater commimicinion in the world. 
It l.ccp-, waich at. tiie. doorway of our inter- | 
cui!r..e u itlj (Adifoniio, hy the Isthmus route. ' 
if iiu island like Ouha, ladougiug to the 
t^jiarikh cfoMn. guarded the entraneo uf the 
'1 haiiies lu.d the Seine, and the United, States 
should propo ',0 a conveutiun like this to 
Franco -md Hnghind. tliose powers would 
assm-.^dly feel that the disability assumed by 


otirselves was far less serious than that 
which we asked them to assume.” 

Mr. Everett, having thns, in effect, 
apprised the civilized world that the 
accpiisition of Cuba is essential to our 
independence, and. that we sliall pro- 
ceed in our own time to a,ppropriate 
it, turns to give our slaveholders a 
meaning hint that they must not he 
too eager in the pursuit, or they will 
overreach themselves. He says *. 

“ The opinions of American statesmen, at 
different times, and under varying circum- 
stances, have differed as to the desirableness 
of the acquisition of Cuba by the United 
States. Territorially and commercially, it 
would, in our liands, be an extremely val- 
uable pos,session. tinder certain contin- 
gencies, it might be almost essential to 
our safety. Still, for domestic reasons, on 
whiob, in a communication of tins kind, it 
might not be proper to dwell, the President 
thinks that the incorporation of the island 
into the Union at the present time, although 
effected with the consent of Spain, would bo 
a hazardous measure ; and he would consider 
its acquisition by force, except in a just war 
with Spain (sliould an event so greatly to bo 
deprecated take place), as a disgrace to the 
civilization of the age.” 

In anotliei* place, he gives them, an- 
other intiraatioii of the solicitude with 
whieh our Government watches and 
wards against any subversion of Sla- 
very in Cuba ; saying : 

“ Even now, the President canUot doubt 
that botli France and England would prefer 
any change in the condition of Cuba to that 
which is most to be apprehended, viz. ; an 
internal eonimhion wMch should renew the 
horrors and the fate of San Domingo ” 

But Cuba, it seems, is not merely 
a slaveholding, hut a slave-trading 
dependency, which affords still an- 
other reason wliy Spain should lose 
and we gain it. Says Mr. Everett : 

“I will intimate a final o1)ject,ion to the 
proposed convention. Af. do Turgot and 
Lord Malmesbury jiut forward, a.s the rca,suu 
for entering 'into such a comp.act, ‘ the at- 
tacks which have lately boon made on tlio 
island of Cuba by lawless bands of adven- 
turers from the United States, with the 
avowed design of taking possession of that 
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island,’ Tlie President is convinced that tlie 
conclusion of srich a treaty, instead of put- 
ting ;i stop to tliese lawless proceedings, 
would give a new and powerful impetus 
to them. It would strike a death-blow to 
the conservative policy hitherto pursued in 
this country toward Cuba. No administra- 
tion of this Government, liowever strong in 
the public confidence in other respects, could 
stiuul a day under the odium of having stip- 
ulated with the Great Powers of Eurox)e, 
that, in no future time, under no change of 
cir(.u:nnstanceH, by no amicable arrangement 
witli, Spain, by no act of lawful war (should 
that calamity unfortunately oocui’), by no 
consent of tlie inliabitants, should they, like 
the |,)Ossessions of Spain on the American 
continent, succeed in rendering themselves 
independent; in fine, by no overruling ne- 
cessity of self-preservation, should the TTni- 
ted States ever make the acquisition of 
Cuba.” 

After all tliis, and nnicli more of 
tlie same purport, a smile must have 
irradiated the conntenaiice of even 
the most impassive European diplo- 
matist on reading the concluding 
paragraph of Mr. Everett’s dispatch, 
viz. : 

“ For these reasons, which the President 
has thought advisable, considering tlie im- 
portance of the subject, to direct me to un- 
fold at some lengtli, he feels constrained to 
decline respectfully the invitation of France 
and England to become parties to the pro- 
posed convention. He is persuaded that 
these friendly powers will not attribute this 
refusal to any insensibility on his part to 
the advantages of the utmost harmony be- 
tween the great maritime States on a subject 
of such importance. As little will Spain 
draw any unfavorable inference from this 
refusal; the rather, as the empliatic dis- 
claimer of any designs against Cuba on the 
part of this (lovermnent, contained in the 
present note^ affords all the assurance which 
tlie President (am constitutionally, or to 
any useful jmrpuse, give, of a practical con- 
('.iirrencc with Fratu'c and England in the 
wish not to disturb tlie possession of that 
island by Spain.” 

iSuoii aflcr tlie passage of tlie]Sre- 
lii-Uhka lii]], I ’j-esideiit Pierce, through, 
a. dispatcii from Gov, Marcy as Sec- 
retary of State, directed Messrs. 


James Buchanan, John Y. Mason, 
and Pierre Soule, our Embassadors 
at London, Paris,' and Madrid re- 
spectively, to convene in some Euro- 
pean city, there to confer with regard 
to the best means of getting posses- 
sion of Cuba. They met according- 
ly at Ostend,’® and sat three days; 
adjourning thence to Aix-la-Clia- 
pelle, where they held, sweet council 
together for several days more, and 
the result of their deliberations was 
transmitted to our Government in a 
dispatch known as the fOsteiid Mani- => 
festo,’ In that dispatch, they say : 

“ We firmly believe that, in the course of 
human events, the time has arrived when 
the vital interests of Spain are as seriously 
involved in the sale,- as those of the United 
States in the purchase, of tlie island, and 
that the transaction will prove equally hon- 
orable to both nations. 

“ Under tliese cireurnstances, wo cannot 
anticipate a failure, unless, possilily, through 
the malign intlueiice of foreign powers, who 
possess no right whatever to interfere in. tho 
matter. 

“ We jiroceed to state some of the reasons 
which have brought us to this conchnsion ; 
and, for the sake of clearness, we sball spe- 
cify them under two distinct heads : 

“ 1. The United States ought, if practica- 
ble, to purchase Cuba with as little delay as 
possible. 

“2. The prol .ability is great that the 
Government and Cortes of Spain will prove 
willing to sell it; because this would essen- 
tially promote the highest and best interests 
of the Spanish people. 

“Then, 1. It must he clear to every re-^, 
fleeting mind that, from the peculiarity of 
its geographical position, and the considera- 
tions attendant on it, Cuba is as necessary 
to the North American republic as any of' 
its present members, and that it belongs nat- 
m-ally to that great family of States of whiclr 
the Union is tlie providential nursery, 

“From its locality, it commands tho 
mouth of the Mis.sissippi, and the iminoiiso 
and annually increasing trade which mi'-ifc 
seek this avenue to the ocean. 

“On the numerous navigable streams, 
measuring an aggregate course^ oi’ smuo 
thirty thousand miles, whicdi disembogue 
themselves through this magfdiicent river 
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into the Gnlf of Mexico, tlie increase of tiio 
population within the last ten years anioilnts 
to more than that of the entire Union at the 
time ^a)ui^i!lna Avas annexed to it. 

“'ITui natural and nuun outlet to the 
producis of lliiri ouliro population, the high- 
v.'ay of tlieir diroet water-course with the 
Allnnlic aiui tlie Ihicilic, Stales, can never be 
SGcnre, hut nuist ever he eiidaugei’ed, whilst 
CJuha is a depeiideiii'y of a distant power, in 
Avlio'S) possessioii it has proved to he a 
souree of eoiislant aunoyaMoe and embar- 
russnient to their interests. 

“ indfU'd, the Union can never enjoy re- 
pose. nor posst'ss reliahlo sec-nrity, as long 
as (Juba is not embraced within its bonnda- 
. lies.” 

Tlies(3 argmneats for the necessity 
of acquiring Cuba on onr part, 
though not 80 strong intrinsically as 
might he adduced to justify the ac- 
quisition of Great Britain hy France, 
are still further amplified ; inter- 
mingled yvith demonstrations that 
Spain would he, pecuniarily, the 
gainer by the sale, and insults which 
would Beem offered on ],)urpose to 
render her eomplianc;e impossible. 
Witness these 6 ])ecjmcns; 

“Such is her present Avretchod financial 
condition, that lu;r he.st bonds arc, sold upon 
liL-roAvii PiOiu’sc at ai)out oiic-tlilrd uf their 
par value; wliilst another chms, on whieh 
she pays no intero.st, have hut n nominal 
AVilue., iiiid are <iiiote(i ai aliniiL one-sixlh the 
amount for wliieh they >. ere issued, Be- 
fiides, these hitter are hedd ^udueipally h.y 
British <!rediiur-i, avIio may, from day to day, 
obtain the eliectiA'e interposition of their 
OAvn (.'overutneiit for tlie purpose of co- 
eri'ing payment. Intimations to that effect 
have been already tlirowu out from high 
tpiarters; and, nniess some xieAV source of 
reveune sliall cnalde Spain to provide for 
siu-h exigeiiei»‘s, it is not improbable that 
they may be re.-ili-vet!. 

IvdreiiH' cippri sdoii, it is noAV universal- 
ly admitli-d, Jimtiiies aii\ people in endeuA’or- 
iag ti!i relieve tiuan.selves from the yoke of 
tf-.cir (i[(pi-e-.M)r.s. 'the sufferings winch the 
corrupt, arhiirary, and unreleiithig local ad- 
miui -iration ueci'swirily entails upon thoiu- 
h;ihi!;i)i(s of t'uba, caDllot fall to stimiilnto 
.nd t,.ep alive that spirit of resistance and 
iVAf'h’ri.iii .-igaitist Spain, Avliicdi has of late 
y-:u's l-evti sV) often manifested. Tu this cou- 
tihiuu of affairs, it is AVifn to expect that, the 
sympeathies of thy people of the United | 


States will not be warmly enlisted in favor 
of their oppressed neighbors. 

“ We know that the President is justly 
inflexible in Ms determination to cxecnlo 
the neutrality laws; but, should the Cabans 
themselves rise in revolt against the oppres- 
sion which they suffer, no Iminau jiowcr 
could prevmnt citizens of the UniLed hffuh's,, 
and liberal-minded men of otlier conn 1 rh“., 
from rushing to their assistance. Besides, 
the present is an age of adventure, in Avliieu 
restless and daring spirits abound in every 
portion of the world. 

“It is not improhahle, therefore, that 
Cuba may he wrested from Spain hy a suc- 
ccssful revolution: and, in tliat event, she 
Avill lose both the island and the price winch 
we are now willing to pay for it — a priiie far 
beyond what was ever paid hy one people to 
another for any province.” 

Finally, Spain is fraiikl}^ told hj?’ 
our model diplomatists that we 'will 
have Cuba at any rate; that resist- 
ance on her part will only serve to 
deprive her of the liberal bonus we 
are prepared to pay for its peaceful 
cession. Here is the language : 

“ But if Spain, dead to the voice of her 
own interest, and actuated hy stu'hliorn 
prido and a lalse sense of honor, should I'o- 
Ihso to sell Cuba to the Uinted States, then 
the ijuestimi Avill arise, What ought to ho 
the course of tlie Arnorioau Government 
under sucli circumstauees? 

“ Se]l-]trcserval,i(m is flie first law of na- 
ture, witli States as well as witli individuals. 
All nations have, at different jxcriods, acted 
nj)oii this maxim. Alrliungli it has been 
xinide the prete.xt for committing flagrant 
injiasticc, as in the jAartition of Poland and 
oilier similar cases Avhicii history records, 
yet the lu-inciplo itself, thougli often abused, 
has ahvays been recognized. =>= ='= =>• 

After we sliall have oifered Hjiain a price 
for Cuba far beyond ir,s present value, and 
this shall haA'C been refused, tlum it Avill 
be time to conslilor the question. Does I'uha, 
ill the possi.'ssiou of (Spain, seriously endan- 
ger nwr riitenial peace and the existouce of 
our cherished Bnion? 

“Should tills question he answerisl in the 
iiUirniatlve, then, by every law, hnmau and 
divine, wo shall l>e justiliod in wresting it 
from (Spain, if avo possess the ]JOwer ; and 
this upon the I'ery same jiriticijiie thatAvould 
jiistil'y an indiiidiial in tearing down iho 
burning house of Ids noighijor if thero Avas 
110 other means of in-oA-enting the flames 
from destroying his o w ii home." 

“Under stieh ciremnstances, we otight 
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neitlier to count tJie cost nor regard tlie odds 
whicli Spain miglit enlist against ns. "We 
forbear to enter into the question whether 
the present condition of the island would 
justify such a measure. "We should, how- 
ever, be recreant to our duty, he unworthy 
of our gallant forefathers, and commit base 
treason against our posterity, should we 
permit Culia to he Atricanized and become 
a second St. Domingo, with all its attendant 
horrors to the white race, and suffer the 
jlamcs to extend to our own neighboring 
shores, seriously to endanger, or actually to 
consume, the fair fabric of our Dnion. 

“We fear that the course and current of 
events are rfipidly tending toward such a 
catastrophe. We, however, hope for the 
best, thong] I we ought certainly to be pre- 
pared for the worst.” 

'Wlieii, tills dispateli was made pub- 
lic in Europe tliroiigli tlie newspapers, 
tlie first sensation created by it was 
one of stubborn incredulity. The 
joiirnal wliicli contained it baring a 
far liiglier repiitati(.)i.i for enterprise 
tliaii for accuracy, onr minister at 
one of the iniiior courts did not hesi- 
tate at once to assure tlie diplomatic 
circle that it was a ti'ausparent and 
uiupiestionable hoax ; and such it was 
(piite commonly adjudged until later 
advices had left no room for doubt. 

The civilized world, unhappily, was 
not now for the first time to make the 
aetjuaintance of the rule of the 
strongest. The partition of Poland, 
il7apoleon’s perfidious clutch of Spain 
and. her royal Bourbons, with a por- 
tion <,>f the doings of tlie triumphant 
dcs].)ots who resettled Euroiie by di- 
viding it among themselves at the 
tJongress of Yienna in 1815, and sev- 
(.‘Uii le.-;s GoivspicuouB examples, had 
already guarded tlie iutelligeut classes 
rigniimt the delusion that, in Chris- 
ieuiloiu any more than out of it, 
tempt;il.i<>ns to gigsmtic, robbery will 
],jg ind,rui‘iuly resisted m en hy' nations 
and their rulers — fluit raiiacity ever 
needs any otlier excai sc than the prox- 
imity and dcfenselcssiicss of its prey. 


But, though the exactions of mor ality 
are often disregarded by monarchs 
and cabinets, in our day, the require- 
ments of decorum are very rarely de- 
fied and derided by any power north 
of the Mediterranean ; and the black- 
est political crimes of the present age 
have usually been perpetrated in the 
abused names of Order, of Legitima- 
cy, and of Eeligion. That tlie LTiii- 
ted States should covet Cuba, and 
seek by any means to acquire it, did 
not severely shock Europe’s sense of 
decency ; that we slioiild openly, 
boldly, set forth such justifications of 
our lust, clearly did. The coarseness, 
the efiroutery, and the shamelessness 
of the Ostend Manifesto seemed to 
cany the w^orld 1:)aek to the days of 
Attila or Genghis Khan, and to threat- 
en the centers of civilizatictn and re- 
finement, the tropliies of art and the 
aecuniulations of wealth, with a new 
irruption of harharians from tlie re- 
mote, forbidding "West. Ko otlier 
document that ever emanated from 
our G-overmnent was so well calcu- 
lated to deepen and diffuse the dis- 
trust and apprehension wherewith, the 
growth and power of onr coiiiitiy 
had already come to he regarded hy 
the more polite, intelligent, and in- 
fluential classes of the Old World . 

The doctrines of this Manifesto 
were in no respect disavowed, modi- 
fied, or- exjduined, hy our Govern- 
ment. Mono of our citizens ^vho 
had openly, notoriously eontj'ibntcd. 
to fit out and man the Lo])oz (expedi- 
tion Avere brought to justice, or ex- 
posed to any punishment whatevc'r. 
While strenuous efforts were mado 
to procure the pardon and releiu-;.; of 
such Americaus as had hecu cap- 
tured while participating iu that 
ill-fated adventure, evideiu-c was 
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ioon afforded tliat tlie spirit wliicli 
impelled to tliat crime would find 
aliment, but not satiety, in tbe 
conquest of Cuba. Yery soon after 
tlie appearance of the Ostend Circu- 
lar, one William Walker, a Tennes- 
sean, recently resident in California, 
lelt thiit State, at the head of a hand 
as re('klcss and desperate as himself, 
for -Ts ic.arapiua, which he entered in 
Ihe (luiracter of ally to one of the 
facttioiis liahitnally disputing the 
mastmy of that, as well as of most 
other Spanish American countries. 
Tliough. lie never evinced much mili- 
tary or other capacity, Walker, so 
long as he acted under color of au- 
thority from the eliiefs of the faction 
he patronized, was generally success- 
ful against the pitiful rabble styled 
soldiers by wbom his progress was 
resisted, capturing'® at last hy suiqiiise 
the important city of G ranada, Avhich 
wnis deemed the stronghold of the 
adverse faction, and assuming there- 
on the rank of G encruL But his very 
successes proved the ruin of tlie fac- 
tion to whi('h he had attaclied him- 
self, by exciting tlie natural jealousy 
and ahiriu of the natives who mainly 
coni])osed it : and his assumption, 
soon afterward, of the title of Presi- 
dent of Nicaragua, speedily followed 
by a detwee reestablishing Slavery in 
that country, exposed his purpose 
and insured his downfall.' As if 
madly bent on ruin, he jwoceeded to 
conliscate the steamboats and other 
property of' the Nicaragua Transit 
fbnipany, thereby arresting all 
AuHU’iifan travel to and from Oali- 
jbrnia Through that country, and cut- 
ting iiimself olf frmri all liojie of fur- 
fciier rec.ruitiug his forces from the 

ISub. 


throngs of sanguine or of baffled 
gold-seekers, who might otherwise 
have been attracted to his standard. 
Yet he maintained the unequal con- 
test for about two years, succumbing 
at last to a coalition of the Central 
American States, and surrendering 
his remnant of some two hniidred 
men at Eivas,“ By the interposition 
of Commander C. H, Davis, of onr 
sloop of war St. Mary’s, on the Pa- 
cihe coast, he and sixteen of his 
party were brought away unharmed, 
and landed at Panama, whence he 
returned to this country, and imme- 
diately commenced at New Orleans 
the fitting out of a new Nicaraguan 
military expedition. Here he was 
arrested, and compelled to give bonds 
in the sum of two thousand dollars 
to desist from unlawful enterprises; 
notwithstanding which, he very soon 
left that city on a steamboat freight- 
ed with armed men and military 
stores, ostensibly for Mobile, but 
which, once at sea, headed for Nica- 
ragua, landing him and his followers 
at Puiita Arenas, Nov. 25th. Here 
Commod(3re Paulding of our Navy 
compelled him to surrender,®' with 
one hundred and thirty-two of his 
followers, bringing him to New- York 
as a prisoner. President Buchanan, 
hy Special Message to Congress/*' 
condemned the Commodore for thus 
violating the sovereignty of a foreign, 
country ! and declined to hold "Walk- 
er as a prisoner. Being thus set at 
liberty, the ‘ gray-eyed Man of Des- 
tiny^ traversed the South., exciting 
the more fanatical Slavery piropiigau- 
dists to aid him in fitting out a third 
exjTedition, witl'i which he got off from 
Mobile ;®*' hut was arrested near tlie 
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moatlis of tlie Mississippi for having 
left port without a clearance. Being 
taken to hTew Orleans, he and his 
associates were tried before the Fede- 
ral Court and all acquitted ; when he 
immediately recommenced his opera- 
tions, so that in June, 1860, he was 
again afloat, with an expedition 
bound to Central America. He, this 
time, landed on the island of Euatan,*^ 
and finidjy at Truxillo,^ which he 
took with little loss, thence issuing a 
proclamation to the iieople, assuring 
them, in tlie usual fashion, that he 
did not come to make war on them, 
but on their Government. Tery 
soon, the President of Honduras ap- 
peuj'cd,-'’ at the head of seven hun- 
dred men, while the cominauder of 
an EngHdi mau-of-war in the harbor 
ordered 'Walker to decamp. He’'' 
obeyed, marching witli ciglity men 
sunlhward along tlie coast, and was 
soon captured,"" brought liack to 
Tnixillo, fried ]>y court-martial, con- 
demned, and shot. He was small in 
size, cold in demeanor, of light corn- 
plexion, slow of speech, and nnim- 
pressive in manner, and was often 
accused by his follov’ ers of ntter reck- 
lessness as to their sufferings or 
perils. Ilis death pnt a decided 
damiger on the spirit whereof his later 
life was so striking a manifestation. 

In the heyday of Walker’s career, 
and wliile it was exciting much ad- 
luirafion among the more reckless 
Yoidh of our great cities, osj)eeially 
at tlie Idouth, Ibe Democratic Kation- 
al Convention, wliich nominated Mr. 
J'n.ieliamm at Ciuciimali, u naiiiinoiis- 
ly adopted tbe iullowing: 

‘‘ I. ltf\solrr(L 'iliat lliove are questions 
witli tiic roroign policy of this 


‘^primc -■■'.rune 27th. 
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country, which are inferior to no doniestie 
question whatever. The time lias come for 
the people of tbe United States to declare 
themselves in favor of free seas, and pro- 
gressive free-trade throiigliout the world, 
and, hy solemn manifestations, to place 
their moral influence at the .side of tlieir 
snceessful example. 

“ 2. Resolved^ That our geograjiliical and 
political po.sition with reference to the other 
States of this continent, no les.s than the in- 
terest of oiir commerce, and the develop- 
ment of our growing power, requires tliat 
we .should lioid sacred the principles of the 
Monroe doctrine. 

'•'’^.Resolved, That the great liigluvaj 
which nature, as well as the State.s most im- 
mediately intere.sted in its maintenattce, lias 
marked out for free comniiinicatiuii not ween 
the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans, consti- 
tutes one of the most important nciiieve- 
nients realized hy the sjoiritof inodern times, 
in the unconqnorahle energy of our people: 
and that result would be secured hy a timely 
and eflicieiit exertion of the cuutrul which 
vve have the right 1o claim over it; and no 
])Ower on eiirtli should 1)0 suflerod to impede 
or clog it.s ])rogress hy any inlerfereiice with 
rdalioiH that it may suit our jxdicy to e.s- 
1alili,-.h hchveoii our Govermio'mt and the 
(iovci'iimciit of the State.s within w'hose 
doiniiiions it lies; wo can under no circum- 
slimces surrender our 'prepoinli-iMiiri) in the 
adjnstincnt ol‘ all ((uostioiis arising out of it. 

“4. Itesol.red, 'I’liat, in view of so com- 
niatidiiig an interest, the people of the I'ni- 
led State.s cannot hut syui]>athize with the 
efforts w'hicli are being made l>y the ff'opU 
of Central jUaerica to rcyencrate^'WvAt ])or- 
tion of the continent w'liich covers the pas- 
sage across the inter-oceanic isthirins. 

“5. Resolved^ That the Democratic jiarty 
will expect of the next Administration that 
every pi-opcr efibrfc he made to insure our 
aHcevdencij in the Gulf of Mexico, and to 
maintain ])errnanent protection to the great 
outlets thi'ough wdiich are em])t.ied inlo its 
Avatcr.s the ju’oducts raised out of tlie soil 
and the commodities created l)y the industry 
of the peo])lo of our western valleys and of 
the Union at large.” 

IIoTi, Albert G. .Brown, Beuator 
from MDsDeiippi, visited Hj'. Ihieli.nji- 
aii lit Lancaster soon after liLs nomi- 
nation for President in l8o6, lis one 
of the Committee a.pfHjiufed 1>\ the 
Convention to ajipriso him oliicialiy 

22, 185G. AlliidLug to Wullier, 

then militant in Central America. 
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of tliG ftct, au(] was, of course, very 
cordially received. After Ids retirrn 
to Wrtdiingto.i, lie wrote® to Lis friend 
aiw.! constituent, Hon. S. H. Adams, 
an account ol“ Ills interview, mainly 
(ic /.>kid to a report of Mr. Bnelian- 
aii's s.'jyiiiorf ou that occasion. Of 
llo'se, tlio iiialerud portion is as fol- 
Icovs : 

.\fo‘r l.lms spoakiiis of Juinsfis .and tlio 
SlfiwT.v is^iio, I’jiiclnmiiii ])ass(.‘!l to our 
ibruin'ii policy. lie iii>i)rovud. in generul 
tui'iiix of tlio OiiK'iinnili rosoltitious on this 
su!iit;cli|liiil said tlial. vdiilo erilbreing onr 
own policy, wo nni'^t at nil Limes scrnpnlous- 
ly ivmii'cl tlie Justriglitsuud jiroper poUc.yof 
otiior iintions. Ilo was not opposed to ter- 
rilori'il t-'Oeiisioii. All our ncipiisil ions laid 
been fairly and honorably ninde. (,.)ur neces- 
sities might roqnire ms to ma.ko oHu r aeqni- 
sitioiH. lie n-gnrded the aciiuisitiou of (Ja- 
l<r as very desiriihle now, and it was likely 
to become a Xational necessity. Whenever 
we could obtain the island on fair, lionora- , 
hh; terms, ho was for taking it. Hut. ho 
added, it must ho a terrible necessity that 
would induce mo to saiuaioii any movenieut 
tliat would itrliig reprnaeii tiiioii ns, or tar- 
ni ‘li the lumor and ghiry of our beloved 
country. 

Al‘u-r the formal interview wa« over, Mr. 
rsu.oiauait said jilayfuliy, but in Hie iire'-cnce 
of the whole audience. ‘If 1 can lie inslrii- 
liieuicl in sotUing the tslavery >|Uestioii upon 
tlictcrmj, } bji,vo meulioried, mid tiicti mid 
Ctthu to the. rnion. 1 shall, if President, he 
willing to give U]» the gim.-t, ami let Hreck- 
inrivL.e take tlio t Jovermueiit.’ (Juiild there 
be :t more noble ambition 
111 my Jii'h'mout, ho is as worthy of Sotttli- 
eni coufideiice and Sontlicru votes as ever 
Hr, Oalhoiui was.” 

Tibi Ihpsiilillcuii Hatiuiial Conveu- 

.lune Is, l.sG(‘>, 

Aiuoii" the .tciters foimd Iw tlie Union sol- 
dier;' ui the i'('--ii{,.jioi-> olMollVrsou Davis, ia Alis- 
i-ii-.-ippi, V, lieu in luc.:; t]i..y .idv.uicej, uuder 
it .1. ‘ b-uip |)U,i) tile ijtiari of ihatPtule, was the 
f ittu'. iiig t'ruiii a prnmiiu-iit Democratic, ixilitieiiin 
■ : of Dennsyivaiiia : 

“ I;bru..viu5i,infiA, jl/uriA 

” ViU, .icrt'KUsnx J tv VIS , — My Dnu’ Sir: Dan 
yea i.-l! 7;!s; if tb'U. {..’iruion is likely to remain 
toll- a iir^ioaragua? , I should like to go 


tion of 1856, in tlie platform of prin- 
ciples frameeV and adopted by it, allu- 
ded to this subject as follows : 

Hesohnd, Tliat the highwayman’s plea 
that ‘might makes right,’ embodied in tlie 
Ostend Circular, was in every resjiect imwoi-- 
thy of American diplomacjg and would bring 
shame and dishonor on any goveriimeut or 
people that gave it their sanction.” 

At the last Democratic National 
Convention, which met at Charleston, 
April 23, 1860, while discord reign- 
ed with regard to candidates and the 
domestic planks of their platform, 
there was one topic whereon a perfect 
nnanimity was demonstrated. In the 
brief platform of the majority was 
embodied the following’ : 

“ Besolced, That the Deinoeratio party are 
in favor of the acquisition of the island of 
’Oiiba, on such terms as .shall be honorable to 
ourselves and just to Spain.” 

This resolve was first reported to 
the Convention by .Mr. Aver\’, of H. 
0., from the majtirity of the grand 
Committee, tvas accepted on all 
hands, and tvas iiiiaiiimoiisly adopted. 
I'ly the bolting, or Breckinridge, as 
Avell as ])y the Douglas, or majority, 
Coiivention. It thus forms about the 
only surviving and aiitheiitic article 
of the Democratic creed, and may 
serve as the nucleus of a grand “re- 
construction.” 


to that ■ country, and help opei?. it to civilization 
awl nunjerts. 1 could gut slroiig recoiumeudations 
from the I'rcsiduiit’.'-i spuciul IViendri in I’cnnyyl- 
VHuiafur 11.10 ];)laco wom the niissiou vncaiLt, laid, 
.1 tiiiiik, .1 would prove a live Miniator. 

“ 1 am tired of Iveing a white slave at the Horth, 
and long for a liomo in tin; sunny South. 

“ I’loaso let mo J.iear from you when V'ou have 
luisuro. 

“Mr.s. .Brodhoad joins mo in sending kind rc- 
inembrancos to Mrs. Davis and youibelf. 

. , “.Sincerely and gratefully your fricaid, 

“ tTora BEOunmu." 
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JOHX BROWX. 


OiT tlie lYtli of October, 1859, tbis 
coiiiitiy was bewildered and astound- 
ed, wliile tlie fifteen Slave States 
were convulsed witli fear, rage, and 
liate, by telegrapbie dispatcbes from 
Baltimore and Wasliington, announc- 
ing the outl>real:, at Harper’s Ferry, 
of a c-oiispiracy of Abolitionists and 
negroes, having for its object the de- 
va'^tatioii a,ud ruin of the South, and 
the massacre of her wliite inhabitants. 
A report that Fresident Buchanan 
hiid ])een proclaiined Emperor and 
Aiilocrat of the Hortli American 
coni incut, and had quietly arrested 
and impri.-'uniMl iill tlie ineinbers of 
Congress and Judges of the Supreme 
Court, by way of strengthening his 
usurpation, would not liave seemed 
' more er'Sentiaily incredible, nor have 
aroused a more intense excitement. 
Here ibllow tlie dispatclies which 
gave the first tidings of this auda- 
cious and amazing demonstration: 

“iXflURinX’TIOV AT UAKCEJi’s FEiaJi'I 

“To die Afciynoiiitod Press: 

‘‘PxVLTr.MoKE, MiJiulaij, Oc.t. IV, 1859. 

“A dispatch just rocoived liere from 
Frederick, and dated tliis Jiioriiing, states 
that an pisiirrection lias krukeii out at 
liarpcr’s Ferry, wlioiv an armed hand of 
Aholitioiiists have fall possession of tlie 
(iii'i,i'rmiieiit Arsenal. The ex]ircfis train 
p^iinp ca^t, was twice fired into, and one of 
till' raili-wad lianfis anil a iicm'n killed, ivliilo 
iin-y Were ciidoavorinp: to |:;et tho train 
thr.aai'h ilic town. Tho insurroctiouists 
[•teppc.l ai]<l arreUed l.wo men, who had 
c(-!nr !,o Inwn witli a. inad of wheat, and, 
~ci/,in;‘- their waa’on, loaded it witli rilles, 
and Mail, tiuau into Maryland. Tho insnr- 
recti.mi.-ta nniulier about diiO whites, and 
are aided by a ixanH of negroes. At last 
aecifunt ,,, fighting was going on. 

‘■'Till- above is giviMi Just as it xvas i*o- 
<‘ei\.d IiL-re. It seems very niiprohahlo, and 
1 i ■ >1 Id he rec .‘h ed wit h great, caution, until 


affirmed by further advices, A later dis- 
patch, received at the railroad office, sajvS 
the affair has been greatly exaggerated. 
The reports had their foundation in a diffi- 
culty at the Armory, -with which negroes 
liad nothing to dp. 

“ Baltimokb, 10 o’clock. 

“ It is apprehended that the affair at Har- 
per’s Ferry is more serious tlniii our citizens 
seem willing to heliove. Tlie wires from 
llarjier’s Ferry are cut, and consopuently 
■we luwe no telegraphic coinniuriicatiou with 
Monocacy Station. The southern train, 
which was due here at an early hour this 
morning, lias not yet arrived. It is rumor- 
ed that there is a stan![)edo of negroes from 
tliis (State. Tliei'o are many other ■wild 
inimors, but nothing autlientio a,s yet. 

“• ij\i/rni«jKn, J/ijiiday, Oct. 17—2 t. v. 

“Anotlii'r account, received by train, 
.says the bridge across tin; Potomae. ivas 
tilled wit.li insiirgeuts, all .arnied. Fvery 
light in the towni was extinguished, and tlio 
hotels closed. All the streets wore in tho 
])nssessioii of the mob, and every road ami 
Jane leading thereto barricaded ami u'uard- 
ed. ]\Ie‘ti were seen hi every ipiartcJ* with 
rnuskets and bayonets, ■who ari’e^ted tho 
citizens, and impressed them into tlie ser- 
vice, including many negroes. This done, 
the llnitod (States Arsenal and Governmeut. 
Pay-house, in which ivas said to he a large 
amount of money, and all other public 
■works, ivero seized hy the mob. Some w’ero 
of tlie opinion that the olijeot was entirely 
])lmuler, a,nd to roll the Governmeut of tlio 
funds deposited on (Saturday at tlio Pay- 
houso. During the night, the mob made ti 
demand on tlie IVagor Hotel for l)ro^-isinns, 
and enforced the claim by a body of armed 
men. Tlie citizens were in a terrihio stale 
of alarm, and the insurgents have threatened 
to burn the town. 

“ Idle followdng Las jn.st hceu received 
from Monoeaey, this side of Harper's Feiiy: 

“ ‘Tlio Mail x\genton t!io western hoimd 
train has returned, and repm-ts that the 
train was uii.ahlo to got tliroi:;,^ii. Tie; 
town is in possession of the in-groe-i, wios, 
aiTOHt every one tltey cati cutcii ami iin- 
[(fisoii. 'I'Jie train due here at h p. m., 
could not got through, and the A.gcnt eamo 
down DU. an empty oil^jdue.’ 


Probably the niore jo’evalotit t^vu- 
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satioH at first excited by this intelli- 
gence was that of blank incredulity. 
Harx^er’s Ferry being the seat of a 
National Arniory, at which a large 
number of inechanics and artisans 
were nsually employed by the Grov- 
er iimeiit, it was snx)posed by many 
that S'ome collision resx;)ecting wages 
or li'.r.irs of hilioj- had occurred be- 
twf'.eii tho olficors and the workmen, 
wliich had ])i'ovoked a popular tu- 
rtnilfi and perhaps a stop];)age of the 
trains ] 1 a^sil!g througli that village 
on the ilaltiniore and Ohio Kailroad; 
and tliat tliis, magnified by rumor 
and alarm, had afforded a basis for 
tliese rnonstroris exaggerations. Yet, 
as time Avore on, further adAdces, with 
particulars and circumstances, left no 
room to douht the substantial truth 
of Iho original report. An attempt 
had actually heeii made to excite a 
slave insi HTCc1-ion in Northern Yir- 
giiiia, !Uid the t)ue man in America 
to wlmm such an (;nterx)ris(3 vmnld 
not t-fioni ult(,‘r insanity and suicide, 
wtis at the head of it. 

JoUN T’rowx wnis sixth in descent 
from P(kes' Brown, a eaipenter hy 
tradc'. mial a Puritan by intense coii- 
victlnu, Avh.o was one of the glorious 
com]'-any avIio came over in the May- 
fioAV{.'r, and landed at l^lymoutliKock, 
on tl.mt memorahle 2:hl of Beceraher, 
1(120. Tho Iburih in descent from 
' Ih'tei* the ]h]grim, was J*»lm Th'uwn, 
horn in 172?^, win* was cajfiain of 
file Wed Sim shmy (Connc!ctient) 
t?’aiu-ba!ul, and in that ca.pacity 
joined tfie (’tmf incntal Aruty at N(‘W 
iii lll(^ Spritig uf 17711, and, 
nfi'’!’ iv.'o monlhff service, ftdl a vic- 
tim lit c;*m]»'fever, dying in a htirn u 
few Uillos north of the ('ity. llis 
grandson, dohn Brown, of Osawato- 


itiie, son of Owen and Entli B'rown, 
Avas born in Torrington, Conn., TTay 
9, 1800. On his mother’s sid(^, ho 
Avas descended from Peter Miles, fin 
emigrant from Holland, wlio settled 
at Bloomfield, Conn., ahont ITOO; 
and his grandfather on this side, 
Gideon Mills, also served in the 
Eevolntionary Avar, and attained the 
rank of lieutenant. 

When John Avas hut five years old, 
his lather migrated to Hudson, Oliio. 
Avhere he died a few years since, aged 
eighty-seven. He Avas engaged, dur- 
ing the last Avar, in furnishing beef 
cattle to our forces on the northern 
frontier ; and liis son, John, then 
tAvelve to fonrteen years of age, ac- 
companied liim as a cattle-driver, and, 
in that capacity, witnessed Hull’s sur- 
render at Detroit, in 1812. He was 
so disgusted with AA'hat he saw of mil- 
itary life that he utterly refused, when 
of suitiildo age, to Irain or drill in 
the militia, but paid fines or evaded 
serAUce during his entire liability to 
military duty. In an autobiograph- 
ical fragment, written hy him in 1857, 
for a child Avho had CAunced a deep 
interest in his Kansas efforts, speaking 
of biinself in the third person, he says : 

“Durinf^tlie -war Avihi England, a circum- 
stance (ictuiiTed that in tJie end made liiin a 
nio.st doteriuiued Abolitionist, and led liim to 
doelaro, or .swear, eternal war Avith Slavery. 
He AAuis staying, for a short time, Avith a 
A'ery gentlemanly landlord, once a ri'nited 
State.s Marshal, Avho held a slave-boy near 
his own ago, active, inlclligent, auif good- 
feeling, and to whom dolm was under <-<)n- 
sidtM'able obligation for unmerons little acts 
of kindne.s.s. The master made a great jXit 
of John, brought him to table with his- 
first com])auy and friend,-;— e.alled tlu-ir a.tlen- 
tion to every little smart tbing be s.aiil or did, 
and to the faetof bi.s being more Ibaii a, him 
clred UAlh*H fr<im home wUli a drove of ea'tle 
alone; while the m-gro lioy (wlio was fully, 
if not more than, his eiiiial.) Avn.s badly 
clothed, poorly fed and lodged in (‘old weavii- 
or, and beaten ''boJbre his eyes Avitli iron 
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shovels or any other thing that came first to 
hand. This brought John to reflect on the 
wretched, hopeless condition of fatherless 
and motherless slave children ; for such chil- 
dren have neither fathers nor mothers to 
pi’otect and provide for them. He some- 
times would raise the question, Is.Grod their 
Father?” 

Young Joliii liad very little of 
wliat is called education ; poverty 
and hard work being liis principal 
teachers. At sixteen years of age, 
ho joined the Congregational Cliurcli 
in 1 Liid*oti ; and from fifteen to, twen- 
ty Le learned tlie trade of tanner and 
currier. He returned to Hew Eng- 
lartd while still a inirior, and com- 
menced, at Plainfield, Mass., a course 
of study witli a view to the Christian 
miuidijy; but, heing attacked with 
iuliauimatiun of the eyes, wliicli ulti- 
nuitoij' heciuuo chronic, lie relin- 
(piislic-d iliis pursuit and returaed to 
Ohio, wdiL-re lie married his first wife, 
Hiuiiiho Lusk, wlien a little more 
than tv.'enty }’cnr3 of age. By her, 
he liEuI seven children ; the last of 
whom, born in 1 833, was hiiried with 
her lliroe days after its birth. Re next 
yeiir nmrried Mai’}' A. Day (who sur- 
vives him), by wliom he had thirteen 
cliildroii, of whoni three sons were 
V'ith him at TTarpePs Ferry, two of 
whom lust their lives there, and the 
third escaped. Eight of his children 
wei’c Ji^'^Ilg at the time of liis death. 

Bi’owii woi’ked for himself as a 
tanner ami hirnier five or six yeai-s in 
iiorilieru Oldo, and, for nine or ten 
ye.-ir.; ( heroalrier, in (.!ra,wford County, 
Pomru'ivaifia, enjoying general re- 
simi't fis a [-ima're, ea.rnest, upright, 
pi.ui.- man. One win* knew him in 
ihw, e day.'i ivmemheTS that the wrong 
of tdavci’}' wu.s a favorite topic with 
Iiim, ;.ml tlnit, duuigh stern in man- 
ner, Ik: was olten affected to tears 
uh-.-n i-it ring; Hu:, muueritcd suirei’’- 


ings of slaves. So early as 1839^ 
the idea of hecoming himself a libe- 
rator of the unhappy race was cher- 
ished by him. From 1835 to 1846^ 
be lived once more in northern Ohio, 
removing thence to Springfield, Mass., 
where he engaged in wool-dealing 
under the firm of Perkins & Brown, 
selling wool extensively on commis- 
sion for growers along the southern 
shore of Lake Erie, and undertaking 
to dictate prices and a system of gra- 
ding wools to the mamifaeturers of 
Hew England, with whom he came 
to an open rupture, whicdi induced 
him at length to ship two huiidred 
thousand pounds of wool to London, 
and go thither to sell it, This hold 
experiment proved a failure, wool 
hringiiig far higher prices in this 
country tlian in any other. He final- 
ly sold at a fearful loss and came 
home a haadcrupt. But, meantime, 
he had traveled considerably over 
Europe, and learned something of 
the ways of the world. 

In 1849, he removed with his fam- 
ily to Hortli Elba, Essex County, Hew 
York, to some land given him by Ger- 
rit Smith. He went thither express- 
ly to counsel and 1)enefit the negroes 
settled in that vicinity, on lands like- 
wise bestowed ujjon them by our no- 
blest philanthropist. The location 
was a hard one, high up among the 
glens of tlie Adii’onda<;k Mountains, 
rugged, cold, and bleak. The negroes 
geuerally became discouraged, in view 
of tlie incessant toil, privation, and 
hardships, involved in hewing a favni 
and a habitation out of tin; ju-iiuilive 
wilderness, in a secluded, sterile, re- 
gion, and gave over in despair ad'tcr 
a brief trial; but John *Ri'owu and 
his sons persevered, nltinmtiuy mak- 
ing homes for tlie]i]S{.dY(^'q VsJitch, 
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tlioiigli not liixiuions nor inviting, j 
tteir families retain. In ISSl, tlie 
fatlier returned witli liis family to 
Akron, Ohio, where he once more 
carried on the wool business and man- 
aged the ferni of a friend ; hut, in 1855, 
on starting for Kansas, he moved his 
family hack to their ovui home at 
Korth Elba, v/here they remain, with 
his grave in the midst of them. 

In 1854, his four elder sons — all by 
Ms first Vv-ife, and all living in OMo — 
determined to migrate to Kansas. 
They went thither, primarily, to 
make that a Free State ; secondly, to 
make homes for themselves and their 
families. They went unarmed, hav- 
ing a very inadequate idea of the 
nature and spirit of the fiend they 
were defying. They settled in Ly- 
Idns County, southern Kansas, about 
eiglit miles distant from the present 
villa gs of Osawatomie, and not far 
from the Missouri border. Here they 
were soon so harassed, threatened, 
insulted, and plundered, by gangs of 
niaraadiiig ruffiaiis from Missouri, 
that tliey found it impossilde to re- 
main without arms, and they wrote to 
their’ father to procure such as they 
needed. He obtained them ; and, to 


intimate follower and admiring blog* 
rapher, Kedpatb, savs of ban: 

“ It has been asserted that he vas a inem- 
her of the Eepublican party. It is false. 
He desxiised the Rei)uhlic;m ]»:irtv. It is [ i'l.e 
that, like eveiy Abolitionist, he vr£ts oj>po.se(l 
to the extension of Slavery : and, like the 
majority of anti-Slavery men, in faver, also, 
of organized political action against it. Ihit 
he was too earnest a man, and too devout a 
Chnstian, to rest satisfied with the only ac- 
tion against Slavery consistent willi one’s 
duty as a citizen, according to the usual ilo- 
publican interpretation oi the Federal (.\)n- 
stitution. It teaches that Ave must content 
ourselves with resi.sling tb.e extension of 
Slavery. 'Wliere tlio Republicans scad, 

‘ Halt!’ John Brown shouted, ‘Forn-ard! to 
the rescue!’ He was an Abolith^/nist of the 
Bunker Hill scliool. He follotved neitb.er 
Garrison nor Seward. Gerrit Siniih nor 
Wendell Phillips; hut tlie Golden ihile a-od 
the Declaration of Iiulepondenco. in the 
spirit of tlie Hebrew warrior.s. and in the 
God-applauded mode tbat tliey avlopti'd. 
‘The Bible story of Gideon,’ records a man 
Avho betrayed lihn, ‘had rnauifestly a great 
influence on Im actit ni.-\’ I lo believed in hu- 
man brotlierliood and in tbe God d Battles ; 
he admired Hat Tumor, the negro patrivd, 
ecpially with George Washington, the whito 
American deliverer. He could net see V. at 
it, was heroic to fight against a ]ielty tax on 
tea, and war seven long years for a pidhicai 
principle, yet wrong to restore, by ie-rc-j of 
arms, to an outraged race, the rights Avith 
Avhioh their Maker had endoAved tliem. hut 
of AAdiich the South, for two ceuturier, laid 
robbed them. The old man distrusted the 
Eejiuhlican leaders. He thought that tlieir 
success in 1800 AVijuld he a soriouh check to 
the cause he loved. ‘ llis reason Avas that ihu 


iiinko sure W’ork of it, went with them. 
Kettrly all others went to Kansas in 
the Itojie of thereby improving their 
worhlly condition, or, at least, of 
making homes tlujrs, John Brown 
went tlicro for the sole ].)iirpose of ( 
fighting, if need wore, for Liberty, 
.lie left his finnily beldnd him, for he 
luid no intention of makiiig Kansas 
Ills home. Ho was no })oliti.cian, in 
the current acceptation of the term, 
lianiig taken little or no interest in 
party contests for many years. His 

' “ ‘T! lo Eepuhlieaiis of 1 858 will bo the Dem- 
©crats of ISCO’—a pithy prophecy, fotuid among 


people had confidence in tliese leaders, and 
Avould believe that, by tlieir actiim In Cun- 
gress, they Avould iicacefulb and speedily 
abolish Slavery. Tliat the peoiile Avould 
he deceived — that the Eepulilicana Avould 
I become as conservative of Slavery as the 
Democrats themselves— -he sincerely and 
I prophetically helieA’ed. Ajiatliy to the avoI- 
lare of the slave Avould follow ; and hence, 
to avert this mowal and mitioual calamily, 
he liurried on to Harper’s Ferry. 

“He Avas no politician. He de.spiscd that 
class. Avith all the energy of hi,s earnest and 
determined nature, lie Avas too large a man 
to stand on any party ijlatform. Be iilant- 
ed his feet on the Rook of Age,s — the Eter- 
nal fy'Uth — and Avas therefore never shaken 
in Ms policy or iirincipies.” 


and clear statement of John .Browi 
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Of collide, lie was not pleased witli 
lio ibuml a])d saw in Kansas. 
There were too much policy, too 
iniieli p<)lit!cs, and too general a re- 
gard ti)i* licrsunal safety and comfort. 
He would liavc ]>rcfeiTed a good deal 
less rid i eg a.huiit, especially at night, 
ivitli ixiore .«o]id iighting, Eedpatli, 
who visited him in his camp near 
Pi-tiirie City, not long before the bat- 
tle ofBlack Jack, says; 

“I Siiall not .soon forget the scene that 
there opoued to lay view. Near the edge of 
tlie orook, a dozen horses were tied, all ready 
saddled lor a ride for life, or a hunt after 
Southern invaders. A dozen rifles and sa- 
bres were stacked around the trees. In an 
open space, amid the sliadyand lofty woods, 
there was a great Idazing fire "with a pot on 
it; a woman, hare-headed, Avitli an honest, 
snn-hiirnt face, was picking blackberries 
from the bushes; three or four armed men 
■were lying on red and blue blankets on the 
gr.ns'-; and two line-looking youths were 
standing, leaning on tlieir arms, on guard, 
iiear l>y. C)ne of them was the youngest .son 
<;]■ Old Brown, and Hie otlier was ‘dharley,’ 
th-O bravo Hnngarian, who was subsequently 
murdered at Osawatomie. Old Brown him- 
self stood near the fire, with his shirt-sleeves 
rolled uj). and a large piece of pork in las 
hand. He was cookiug a pig. He was 
poorly clad, and Ills toes protruded from his 
boots. The old man received me with great 
cordiality, and tlie little band gathered about 
me. But it was for a moment only ; for the 
Capt.-iin ordered them to renew their vrork. 
IlG respei'tfally but firmly forbade conversa- 
tion on The rottawatomie ; and said that, if 
1 desired any information from the company 
in relation to tlieir conductor intentions, he, 
as tlieir O.-qitain, would answer for them ' 
whatever it was proper to communicate. J 
In tiiis camp, no nmnuer of profane lan- 
guage was permitted; no man of immoral 
charsicler was allowed to stay, except fis 
a ])risonor of war. He made prayer.s, in 
wliic.h all Llie company united, every morn- 
ing and oveidiig; and no food was ever 
tasted by his men until the Divine blessing 
hud boc!i asked on it. After every meal, 
thanks vrere returned to the Bountiful G-iver. 
Dften, T was told, the old man would retire 
to the densest solitudes to wrestle with his 
God in secret prayer. One of his company 
subsecpiently infonnod me that, after these 
retirings. he would say that the Lord had 
directed him in visions what to do; that, for 
himself, he did not love warfare, but peace 


— only acting in ohedieiice to the will of the 
Lord, and fighting God’s battles for His 
children’s sake. 

“It was at this time that the old man 
said to me: ‘I would rather have the 
small-pox, yellow fever, and cholei’a, all to- 
gether in my camp, than a man without 
principles. . It ’s a mistake, Sir,’ he continued, 
‘that our people make, when tliey think 
that bullies are the best fighters, or tliat 
they ai‘e the nleu lit to opi:>ose these South- 
erners. Give me men of good principles — 
God-fearing men, men who respect them- 
selves — and, wdth a dozen, of them, I will 
oppose any hnndred siioh men as these Bu- 
ford ruffians.’ 

“ I renxained in the camp about an hour. 
Never before had I met such a baud of men. 
They were not earnest, bat earnestness in- 
carnate. Six of them were Joim Brown’s 
sons.” 

In the August following, a new in- 
vasion, on an extensive scale, of Kan- 
sas, from tlie Missonri border, was 
planned and executed. Inflammatory 
proclamations were issued, which af- 
lirmed that tlie pro-Slavery settlers 
either had been or were about to be 
all killed or driven out of the Terri- 
tory by the Abolitionists, and the 
Missourians wmre exhorted to rally 
all tlieir forces for tlie conflict. Lex- 
ington, Mo., w^as assigned as the* 
place, and August 20th as the time, 
of assemblage for La Fayette County, 
and Kew Santa Fe, J ackson County, 
as the general rendezvous. “Bring 
your guns, your liorses, and yonr 
clothing, all ready to go on to Kan- 
sas : onr motto will be this time, ‘ Ko 
Quarter!’ Let no one stay away!” A 
similar appeal was issued from W ost- 
port, signed by Atchison, Stringtel- 
low, and others. A force of two 
thousand men was, by virtue of these 
apjpeals, collected at the petty village 
of Santa Fe, directly on the boivler ; 
blit soon divided into two expeditions, 
one, of whieh, led by Senator Atchi- 
son, vyas, confronted at Bull’ Creek 
by not more than half its nninlier 
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linclGr Gen. J. II. Lane, and turned 
back without a tiglit — first halting^ 
and refusing to advance against the 
determined front of the Free-State 
men, and finally disappearing in the 
course of the ensuing night. The 
other and smaller party, led by Gen. 
Eeid, consisted of four ''to five hun- 
dred men, well armed with United 
States cannon, muskets, bayonets, and 
revolvers, and liberally supplied with 
ammunition. They pursued a more 
southerly course, and, at daylight on 
the morning of August 30th, ap- 
proached the little village of Osawa- 
tomie, whicli was defended hy barely 
thirty F:ree-State men ; but their lead- 
er was old John Brown. His son 
Frederick "was shot dead, about a 
mile and a half from the village, by 
tbe Eev. Martin White, who led the 
pro-Slavery advance or Bconting i^arty, 
before young Brown was aware of 
tbeir hostile character. Two other 
Free-State men -were likewise sur- 
prised and killed early in the morn- 
ing, 

, John Brown, with liis thirty com- 
patriots, took position in great haste 
in the timber 'on tbe southern bank 
of tbe little river Osage, here known 
as the Marais-des-Cygnes, a little to 
the noi'tlnvest of the village, and here 
fought the advance of the foe as they 
approached, until thirty-one or two of 
them were Icilled and from forty to 
fifty wounded. Tlic Free-State men, 
fighting g(3Ti(ii*aTly niuler cover against 
an undisciplined and badly managed 
ibree, lost but five or six in ally but 
the- disj)ropor{:i(.)!i was too great, and, 
tlioir aminuuitioii becoming ©xhaust- 
c‘d, tliey ^v^n'e foj-ced to retreat, leav- 
ing Osawatemie to bo sached and 
burned again. Brown liimself contin- 
ned steadily firing, as ^vell as direct- 


ing liis men, throughout the conflict, 
amid an incessant shower of grape- 
shot and bullets. Hot until he saw 
the whites of the enemy’s eyes did he 
give the order to his little band to 
retreat. The Buffians killed the only 
wounded prisoner wdioiii they took, 
as also a Mr. Williams, whom they 
found in Osawatomie, and vcIio had 
taken no part in the conflict. The 
Missourians retimied to their homes 
in triumph, boasting that they had 
killed old Brov/n and dispersed his 
band ; hut their wagon-loads of dead 
and wounded created a salutary awe, 
which was very efficient in prevent- 
ing future invasions, or rendering 
them comparatively infrequent. 

The Eev. Martin Yfhite, for his 
services in this expedition, was chosen 
a member of the next Leeompton 
(pro-Slavery) Legislature, which he 
attended ; and, in tlie course of its 
deliberations, he entertained his fel- 
low-memhers with a graphic and liu- 
moroiis account of his killing of 
Frederick Brown, When the session 
was finished, he started for home, but 
never readied it. His body was 
found cold and stiff on the prairie, 
with a rifle-hall through his vitals. 

Six -weeks after the Osawatoinie 
fight, Gapt. Brown was in Lawrence, 
stopping over Sunday on his way 
home from Topeka, when the start- 
ling announcement was made that 
2,800 Missourians, under Atchison 
and Eeid, were advancing up<ui that 
town. Hot more than two hundred 
men in all could be rallied for its de- 
fense. Brown was unaninKtusly clio- 
Bon their, leader. He made a speech 
feom a dry-goods box in Main-street, 
opposite the post-office, substantially 
as follows : 

“ Geutlemeu, it is said tlierc are twenty- 
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five hiiiidred AiL'^^onrians down at Franldin, 
and tliiit t.lu-y wiil fie here in two hours. 
A’ou (-iiu stio Jill- y(.)iu'selves tlio smoke they 
are uiakhig ].iy .-.ettiiig tiro In tlio htiuses in 
that town.. Now is profi.aldy the last op- 
p.orrnnity you will Inive of soeini? a fight; so 
that you had fietter do your l)est. If they 
shunid come uji and attack us, doti’t yell and 
■make a groat noise, hut j'cinain perfectly .si- 
lent and still. Wait till they get wfithin 
twonly-live yards of you; get agood ohject; 
he sure you see. the hind-sig'ht of yoxu' gun: 
thou fire. A great deal of powder and lead, 
and very precious time, are -wa-sted by shoot- 
ing too high. You had better aim at their 
legs than at their heads. In either case, he 
sure of the hind-sights of your guns. It is 
fi-orn this reason th.at I myself have so many 
times escaped; for, if all the bullets which 
have been aimed at me had hit me, I should 
have been as full of holes as a riddle.” 

He proceeded to post Ms men so 
admirably as to conceal entirely their 
paucity of miinbers, taking advantage 
of a gentle ridge rimning east and 
•west, at some distance soxith of the 
town. The hostile forces remamed 
through tlie night ahont half a mile 
from each other, with a corn-field be- 
tween, each man covered hy the 
grass and the inequalities of the 
ground, their positions only revealed 
hy the flashes and reports of their 
guns. When the sun rose next morn- 
ing, the Missourians had decamped. 

Capt. Brown left soon after for the 
East hy the circuitous land route 
through Hehraska and Iowa ; that 
througli Missouri being closed against 
Free-State men. He took a fugitive 
slave in his wagon, and saw him safe- 
ly on his way to freedom. He made 
two or three "sdsits to the East in quest 
of aid and of funds, returning for the 
last time to Southern Kansas in the 
Autumn of 1868. Peace had finally 
been secured in all that part of the 
Territory lying north of the Kansas 
river, by the greatly increased n'um- 


bers and immense preponderance of 
the Free-State settlers, rendering raids 
from Missoiiii, whether to carry elec- 
tions or devastate settlements, too 
perilous to he lightly undertaken. 
Wlien the Missourians still rallied, in 
ohedieiiee to habit, at Kansas elec- 
tions, they did so at Oxford, Santa 
Fe, and other polls held just along 
the border, where they could sudden- 
ly concentrate force enough to make 
the operation a tolerably safe one. 
Hot Southern Kansas was still very 
thinly settled, in part hy Missourians ; 
while Fort Scott, a military post and 
land-office in the heart of that section, 
aflbrded a nucleus and a rallying- 
point for pro-Slavery terrorism. The 
Missourians, recognizing and acting 
under the Territorial Legislature and 
local officers created by the Border 
Kuflian irruptions and fraudulent elec- 
tions, claimed to he the party of Law 
and Order, and often, if not usually, 
committed their outrages under the 
lead of a marshal or a sheriff. The 
Free-State men, repudiating and 
scouting those elections and their 
fruits, were regarded and treated, not 
only by the pro-Slavery party on ei- 
ther side of the border, but by the 
Federal Administration and its in- 
struments in Kansas, as outlaws and 
criminals. At length, Fort Scott it- 
self was captured “ by Montgomery,® 
one of the boldest of the Free-State 
leaders, who, ’with 150 men, entered 
it by night, made temporary prisoi]- 
ers of its dignitaries, aud liberated a 
Free-State man imjjrisoned there. 
Montgomery soon a’fter surrendered 
himself to the Federal Governor of 
the Temtory, when a treaty or un- 
derstanding was had between them, 
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under tlie region gradually j 

settled into comparative peace. i 
But, wMle tlie ferment was at its 
MgM, and forces were gathering on 
both sides for the conflict, a slave 
named Jim came secretly across the 
border to Capt. Brown’s cabin, and 
told liiin that himself and his family 
had been sold, and were to he sent 
off to Texas next dajn Brown, with 
twenty men, divided into two par- 
ties, crossed the border in the night, 
liberated Jim and his family, and, 
proceeding to the house of another 
slaveholder, gave deliverance to five 
more slaves. The other party, under 
Kagi, called at several houses in 
search of slaves, hut found none nntil 
they reached the residence of David 
Cruse, who, learning their object, 
seized his rifle and raised it to fire, 
hut was instantly shot dead. He 
had hut one slave, wBo accompanied 
his liberators on their retreat. One 
of the captured slaveholders was car- 
ried several miles into the Territory 
to prevent Ms raising a hue-and-cry 
for rescue. 

A furious excitement throughout 
Westerii Missouri inevitably follow- 
ed. The Clovernor oflered a reward 
of three thousand dollars for the 
arrest of Brown, on his part ; to 
which President Buchanan added 
two hundred and fifty dollars. It 
was reported that the slave popula- 
tion of the two adjacent Missouri 
counties wan diminished from five 
hundred to fifty within a few weeks, 
mainly by removal for sale. The 
more moderate Pree-State men earn- 
estly diBavou'-ed all syiripathy with 
Brown’s doings over the border, or 
any acts of violence by Free-State 


men on their adversaries, not eoiii- 
mitted in necessary self-defense. 
Brown soon learned that he must 
leave Kansas, or remain there de- 
nounced and condemned by those 
who had hitherto been his friends. 
He resolved to leave, and started 
early in January, 1859, paBsing 
through Lavrrenee on his northward 
route. He had four white compan- 
ions, thi’ee of wBom afterward fought 
under him at Harper’s Ferry, and 
three negroes, beside women and 
children. He was pursued by thirty 
pro-Slavery men from Lecompton so 
sharply that he was compelled to 
halt and prepare for a defense. He 
took possession of two deserted log- 
cabins m the wilderness, which liis 
pursuers surrounded, at a respectful 
distance, and sent to Atchison and 
Lecompton forreeiiforcements. From 
Atchison, twelve men arrived, mak- 
ing their force forty-tw'o to his bight. 
As they were preparing to attack, 
Brown and Ms seven companions 
suddenly issued from the wood, in 
order of battle, when the valorous 
j?o,9<se turned and fled."* Hot a shot 
was fired, as they, putting spurs to 
their horsesj galloped headlong across 
the prairie, and were soon lost to the 
view. Only four men stood their 
ground, and these were made pris- 
oners forthwith. Brown ordered 
them to dismount, and give their 
horses to his negroes. This command 
occasioned — not to say provoked — 
profane language on their part ; 
whereupon he commanded sikuice, 
saying he would permit no blas- 
phemy in -his presence. At this, tisey 
only swore the lender and the harder. 

Kneel!” exclaimed the stern Puri- 


]JT'obal)l/ were alreruly .ware, though from Topeka were h.*i.stcning to his rescue, and 
Brown was not, that a party of mounted men were theii withirr a short distance. 
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tan, suddenly presenting his pistol. 
There was no alternative but a 
deadly one, and they all hnelt. 

“ hfow, pray i” It was probably their 
fii’st attempt in that line for many 
years, and their success could hardly 
luwe been brilliant; but he kept 
them at it until they had at least 
manifested an obedient and docile 
spirit. They never svrore again in 
his presence, though he held them ! 
})risoiiers for five days, compelling 
them, each and all, to pray night and 
morning. These four were fi’om 
Atchison ; and, being finally liberat- 
ed, returned to that still pro-Slavery 
city, where one of them was green 
enough to tell the story of their cap- 
ture, and their discipline under old 
John Brown. The laugh was so 
general and so hearty that they soon 
left, never to return. 

Brown was joined, soon after tliis 
“ Battle of the Spurs,” by Ilagi, wdth 
forty mounted men from Topeka, of 
wdioni seventeen escorted Mm safely 
to iN'ebraska City. He there crossed 
the Mississippi into Iowa, and travel- 
ed slowly through that State, Illi- 
nois, and Michigan, to Detroit, where 
he arrived on the 12th of March, 
crossing immediately into Canada, 
•where his twelve blacks — one of tbem 
born since ho left Missouri — ^were 
legally, as well as practically, free. 
All of them were industrions, pros- 
perous, and happy, when last heard 
’ from, many months thereafter. 

A secret convention, called by 
Brown, and attended only hy such 
whites and blacks as he believed in 
tliorough sympathy with his views, 
had assembled in a negro church at 
, Chatham, Canada 'West, May 8, 
1858; at which Convention a “Pro- 
visional Constitution and Ordinances 


for the People of the United States” 
had been adopted. It was, of course, 
drafted by Bro'wii, and -^vas essen- 
tially an embodiment of his political 
views. Tlie nature of this Constitu- 
tion is sufficiently eslnbited in the 
foUo'wing extracts ; 

“Preamble. — Whereas, SlavevT, throngli- 
out its entire existence in tlie United States, 
is none other than the most barbarous, xm- 
pro Yoked, and nnjustifiahle U'ar of one ])or- 
ti^ of its citkens against anoflier portion, 
the only conditions of wJiich are pei’petual 
imprisonment and hojieless servitnde, or ah- 
solnte extermination, in ntter disregard and 
■violation of those ctenml and self-evident 
truths set forth in our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence: 

“ Thei’efore, We, the citizens of the United 
States, and the oppressed people, who, by a 
recent decision of the Supreme Court, are 
declared to have no rights -wdaicli the white 
man is bound to respect, together with all 
the other people degraded by the laws 
thereof, do, for tlie time being, ordain and 
establish for ourselves the tbllowing Provis- 
ional Constitution and ordinances, the better 
to protect our people, projierty, lives, and 
liberties, and to govern our actions. 

“ Article I. Qualifications of Memher- 
ship. — All piersons of mature age, whether 
proscribed, oppressed, and enslaved citizens, 
or of proscribed and oppressed races of the 
United States, who shall agree to sustain 
and enforce the Provisional Constitution 
and ordinances of organization, together 
with all minor children of sucTi persons, 
shall be held to be fully entitled to protec- 
tion under tbe same.” 

“ Art. XXVIIL Property. — All v^apturcd 
or confiscated property, and all property 
the product of the labor of those belonging 
to this organization, and of their families, 
shall be held as the jiroperty of the whole 
equally, without di.stiiictiou, and may be 
used for the common heuofit, or disjiosod of 
for the same ohjoct. Ami any persi >n, officer 
or otherwise, wlio shall improjicrly retain, 
secrete, use, or needlessly destroy, such 
property, or any property^ Ibuiid, captured, 
or confiscated, belonging to the enemy, or 
shall -u' illfully neglect to render a full .and 
fair statement of such jiroperty hy him so 
taken or Jield, shall he guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and, on conviction, sliall ]>e pun- 
ished accordingly. 

“ Ar. t- XXIX. Sof ty or Lifdligence 
Fund : — -All money, plate, watches, or jewel- 
ry, captured hy honorable Warfare, found, 
taken, of' confiscated, belonging to the 
enemy, shall be held sacx-ed, to constitute a 
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liberal safety or intelligence fund ; and any 
person who sball improperly retain, dispose 
of, hide, use, or destroy, such money or 
other articles above named, contrary to the 
revisions and spirit of this article, shall be 
eemed guilty of theft, and, on convictioi^ 
thereof, shall be punished accordingly. The 
Treasurer shall furnish the Connnander-in- 
Ohief at all times with a full statement of 
the condition of such fuftd, and its nature.” 

“Aet. XXXIII. Volunteer's. — All per- 
sons who may come forward, and shall vol- 
untarily deliver up slaves, and have their 
names registered on the hooks of this organ- 
ization, shall, so long as they continue at 
peace, be entitled to the fullest j)rotection 
in person and property, though not con- 
neeted with this organization, and shall be 
treated as friends, and not merely as persons 
neutral. 

“Art. XXXIV. Neutrals. — The persons 
and property of all non-slaveholders who 
shall remain absolutely neutral shall be re- 
spected so far as circumstances can allow of 
it, but they shall not be entitled to any 
aotivb protection. 

“ Art. XXXV. No NeedlessWaste. — The 
needless waste or destruction of ' any useful 
property or article by fire, throwing open of 
fences, fields, buildings, or needless killing 
of animals, or injury of eithei*, shall not he 
tolerated at any time or place, hut shall he 
promptly and peremptoi'ily plu^ished. 

“ Akt. XXXVI. Projterty Confiscated . — 
The entire personal and real property of all 
persons known to he acting, either directly 
or indirectly, with or for the enemy, or 
found in arms with them, or found willfully 
holding slaves, shall be confiscated and 
taken whenever and wherever it may he 
found, in either Fi'ee or Slave States.” 

“ Art. XL VI. These Articles not for the 
Overthroio ofi Government'. — The foregoing 
articles sliall not he construed so as in any 
way to encourage the overthrow of any 
State Government, or of the General Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and look to 
no dissolution of tlie Union, hnt simply to 
amendment and repeal ; and our flag shall he 
the same that our lathers fought under in 
the Revolution:” 

Under this Constitution, the offices 
of President and Corninander-in- 
Cliief were to be separate, and in all 
cases to he held hy different persons. 
Jolin Brown was chosen Commander- 
in-Chief; J. II. Kagi, Secretary of 
"War ; Oweji Bro-^rn (son of John), 
Treasurer ; Kichard Realf, Secretary 
of State. 


Brown returned to the States soon 
after his triumphal entry into Canada 
as a hherator, and was at Cleveland 
from the 20th to the 30th of March. 
He entered his name on the hotel- 
book, as “ John Brown, of Kansas,” 
advertised tw^o horses for sale at auc- 
tion ; and, at the time of the sale, 
stood in front of the anctioiieer’s 
stand, notifying all bidders tliat the 
title might be considered defective, 
since he had taken the horses with 
the slaves whom he liberated in 
Western Missouri, finding it neces- 
sary to his success that the slaves 
should have horses, and that the 
masters should not. “ But,” he 
added, when telling the story after- 
ward, “ they brought a very excellent 
price.” 

Early in Apnil following, he was in 
Ashtabula County, Ohio, sick of the 
ague. He visited his family in 
Essex County, Mew York, toward 
the end of that month. In May, he 
was in Kew York City, Rochester, 
and Boston, where he learned to 
manufacture crackers. On the 3d 
of June, he was at Collinsville, Conn., 
where he closed a contract for a 
thousand pikes, that he had ordered 
some time before. 

He was soon afterward again in 
northern Ohio, and in Western 
Pennsylvania, proceeding by Pitts- 
burg and Bedford to Chariibersbnrg, 
where he remained several days. He 
was in Hagerstown, Md., on the SOtli, 
where he registered his name as 
“ Smith, and two sons, from Western 
New York.” He told his landlord 
that they had been farming in W est- 
ern Kew York, hut had been discou- 
raged by losing two or tliree years’ 
crops by frost, and they were now 
looking for Ut milder climate, in a lo- 
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cation adapted to ■wool-growing, etc. ' 
After looking about Harper’s Ferry 
for several days, tliey found, five or 
six miles from that village, a large 
farm, witli tliree iin'oecupied kouses, 
tbe owner, Dr. Booth Kennedy, hav- 
ing died the last Spring. These 
houses they rented for a trihe until 
the next March, paying the rent in 
advance, purchasing for cash a lot of 
hogs from the family, and agreeing 
to take care of the stock on the farm 
until it could be sold, ■which they 
faithfully did. After they had lived 
there a few weeks, attracting no ob- 
servation, others joined them from 
time to time, including two of 
Brown’s young daughters ; and one 
would go and another come, without 
exciting any particular remark. 
They paid cash for everything, were 
sociable and friendly with their neigh- 
bors, and seemed to pass their time 
mainly hunting in the mountains; 
though it ■was afterward remembered 
that they never brought home any 
game. On one occasion, a neighbor 
remarked to the elder Mr, Smith 
(as old Bro^wn was called), that he 
had observed twigs and branches 
bent down in a peculiar manner ; 
■which Smith explained by stating 
that it was the habit of Indians, in 
traveling through a strange country, 
to mark their path tlnis, so as to he 
able to ■find their way back. He had 
no doubt, he said, that Indians passed 
over these mountains, unknown to 
the inhabitants. 

Meant'ime, the greater number of 
tlie men kept out of sight duiung the 
day, so as not to attract attention, 
■while their arms, munitions, etc., 


were being gradually brought from 
Cliambersburg, in well-secured boxes, 
Ko meal was eaten on the farm, 
while old Brown ■was there, until a 
blessing had been asked upon it ; and 
his Bible was in daily requisition. 

The night: of the 24th of October 
was originally fixed upon by Brown 
for the first blow against Slavery in 
Yirginia, by the capture of the Fede- 
ral Arsenal at Harper’s Ferry ; and 
his biographer, Eedpath, alleges that 
many were on their way to be "with 
him on that occasion, when they were 
paralyzed by the intelligence that the 
blow had already been struck, and 
had failed. The reason given for 
this, by one ^ who was in Ids eonfi- 
dence, is, that Brown, who had been 
absent on a secret journey to the 
Forth, suspected that one of Ids party 
was a traitor, and tliat he must strike 
prematurely, or not at all. But the 
women who had been with them at 
the Kennedy farm — the wives or 
daughters of one or another of the 
party — had already been quietly sent 
away ; and the singular complexion 
of their household had undoubtedly 
begun to excite curiosity, if not 
alarm, among their neighbors. On 
Saturday, the 15th, a council was 
held, and a plan of operations dis- 
cussed. On Sunday eveidng, another 
council was held, and the programme 
of the chief unanimously approved, 
He closed it with these words ; 

“ And now, geiitleinen, let me press this 
one thing on your minds. You all know 
how dear life is to you, and how dear your 
lives are to your friends; and, in remember- 
ing that, consider that the lives of otliera 
are as dear to them as yours are to you. 

; Do not, therefox’e, take the life of any one if 
: you can possibly avoid it; but, if it is ueees- 


" A certain " Col.” Hugh Forbes, an English 
adventurer, and general dabbler in civil discord, . 
Who had been with Brown in Iowa, if not in 


Kansas, afterward figured as a revealer of his 
secrets, or what were alleged to be such. He had 
been disappointed in las pecuniary expectations- 
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savy to tiilce life in order to save your own, 
then make sure work of it.” 

HAKr.RE’s riiERY was then a village 
of some live thonsand inhabitants, 
lying on, tlie Virginia side of the 
Potomac, and on. either side of its 
principal tributary, the Shenandoah, 
Tvhicili here enters it from the South. 
Its site is a mere nest or cup among 
high, steep mountains; the passage 
of the united rivers through the Blue 
Pidge at this point hamng been pro- 
nounced by Jefferson a spectacle 
■\vhicli one might well cross the At- 
lantic to witness and enjoy. Here 
the Baltimore and Ohio Baihoad 
crosses the Potomac; and the rich 
valley of the Shenandoah is traversed, 
for a considerable distance hence, by 
the Winchester and Harjyer’s Ferry 
Eailroad. Wasliingtoii is fifty-seven 
miles distant by turnpike ; Baltimore 
eighty miles by railroad. Modest as 
the village then was, space had been 
with difficnlty found for its habita- 
tions, some of which were perched 
upon ground four hundred feet above 
the surface of the streams. One of 
its very few streets was entirely occu- 
pied by the work-shops and offices 
of the hTational Armory, and had 
an iron railing across its entrance. 
In the old Arsenal building, there 
were usually stored from 100,000 to 
200,000 stand of arms. The knowl- 
edge of this had doubtless determined 
the point at whicli the first blow of 
the liberators was to be struck. 

The forces with which Bro^vnmade 
Ills attack consisted of seventeen white 
and five colored men, though it is said 
that others wlio escaped assisted out- 
side, by cutting the telegraph wires 
and tearing up tlie railroad track; 
The entraiKie of this petty army into 
Harper’s Ferry on Sunday evening, 


October 17th, seems to have been ef- 
fected without creating aluriu. They 
first rapidly extinguished the lights 
of the town; then took possession of 
the Armory huildings, which were 
only guarded by three watcliirieii, 
whom, without meeting resistance or 
exciting alarm, they seized and locked 
lip in the guard-house. It is probable 
that they were aided, or, at least, 
guided, by friendly negroes belong- 
ing ill the village. At half-past ten, 
the watchman at the Potomac bridge 
was seized and secured. At mid- 
night, Ms successor, arriving, was 
hailed by Brown’s sentinels, but ran, 
one shot being fired at him from the 
bridge. He gave the alarm, but still 
nothing stirred. At a quarter-past 
one, the western train arrived, f$id 
its conductor found the bridge guard- 
ed by armed men. He and others 
attempted to walk across, but were 
turned back by presented rifles. One 
man, a negro, was shot in the back, 
and died next morning. The passen- 
gers took refuge in the hotel, and re- 
mained there several hours ; the con- 
ductor properly refusiug to pass the 
train over, though permitted, at three 
o’clock, to do so. 

A little after midnight, the house 
of Col. Washington was visited by 
six of Brown’s men under Cajit. Ste- 
vens, who captured the Colonel, 
seized his arms, horses, etc., and libe- 
rated his slaves. On tlicir retui’ii, 
Stevens and party visited the bouse 
of Mr. Alstadtt and Lis son, wliom 
they captured, and freed their slaves. 
These, with each male citizen as he 
appeared in the street, were confined 
in the Armory until they nnuibered 
between forty and fifty. Brovm in- 
formed his prisoners that they could 
be liberated- on condition of writing 
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to tlieir friends to send a negro apiece 
as ransom. At daylight, the train 
proceeded, Brown walking over the 
bridge mth the conductor. "Wlien- 
ever any one asked the object of their 
captors, the uniform answer was, “ To 
if ee the slaves and when one of the 
workmen, seeing an armed guard at 
the Arsenal gate, asked by what au- 
thority they had taken possession of 
the public property, he was answered, 

“ By the authority of Go^ Almighty !”' 

The passenger tram that sped east- 
wardfrom Harper’s Ferry, by Brown’s 
permission, in the early morning of 
Monday, October 17th, left that place 
completely in the military possession 
of the insurrectionists. They held, 
without dispute, the Arsenal, with 
its offices, workshops, and grounds. 
Their sentinels stood on guard at the 
bridges and principal corners, and 
were seen walking up and dow the 
streets. Every workman, who igno- 
rantly approached the Armory, as 
day dawned, was seized and impri- 
soned, with all other white males . 
who seemed capable of making any 
trouble. By eight o’clock, the num- 
ber of prisoners bad been swelled to 
sixty-odd, and the work was still pro- 
ceeding. 

But it was no longer entirely one- 
sided. The white Yirginians, who 
had aims, and who remained unmo- 
lested in their houses, prepared to 
, use them. Soon , after daybreak, as 
Brown’s guards were bringing two 
citizens to a halt, they Vfere fired on 
hy a man iicamed Turner, and, direct- 
ly afterward, hy a grocer named 
Boerly, who wms instantly killed by 
the return fire. Several Virginians 
soon obtained possession of a room 
overlooking the Armory gates, and 
fired thence at the seiitinels who ! 
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guarded them, one of whom fell 
dead, and another — Brovui’s son 
■Watson— was mortally wounded. 
Still, throughout the forenoon, the 
liberators remained masters of the 
town. There were shots fired ffora 
one side or the other at intervals, but 
no more casualties reported. The 
prisoners were by turns permitted to 
visit their families under guard, to 
give assurance that they still lived 
and were kindly treated. Had 
Brown chosen to fiy to the moun- 
tains with Ms few followers, he might 
still have done so, though with a 
much slenderer chance of impunity 
than if lie had, according to his ori- 
ginal plan, decamped at midnight, 
with such arms and ammunition as 
he could hear away. Why he lin- 
gered, to hrave inevitable destruc- 
tion, is not certain ; hut it may fairly 
be presumed that he had private as- 
surances that the negroes of the sur- 
rounding country would rise at the 
first tidings of his movement, and 
come flocking to his standard ; and 
he chose to court the desperate 
chances of remaining where arms 
and ammunition for all could abund- 
antly be had. True, he afterward 
said that he had arms enough alreiv- 
dy, either on or about liis premises; 
■blit, if so, why seize ITar 2 >er’s Ferry 
at all? 

At all events, if his doom was al- 
ready scaled, his delay at lofist has- 
tened it. Ilalf an hour after noon, 
a militia force, one hundred stivjiig, 
arrived from Charlestown, the county 
seat, and were rapidly disposed so as 
to command every available exit from 
the place. In taking the Shenandoah 
bridge, they killed one of the insur- 
gents, and captured William Thomp- 
son, a neighbor of Brown at Elba, 
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impounded. Tlie rifle-works were 
next attacked, and speedily carried, 
being defended by flve insurgents 
only. These attempted to cross the 
river, and four of them succeeded in 
reaching a rock in the middle of it, 
whence they fought with two hun- 
dred YirginianSj who lined either 
bank, until two of them were dead, 
and a third mortally wounded, when 
the f<.)urth surrendered. Kagi, 
Brown’s Secretary of War, was one 
of the killed. William TL Leeman, 
one of Brown’s captains, being pur- 
sued by scores, plunged into the 
river, a Yirginian wading after him. 
Leeman turned round, threw up his 
empty hands, and cried, “Don’t 
shoot !” The Yirginian tired his pis- 
tol directly in the youth’s face — ^he 
was but twenty-two — and shattered 
his head into fragments. 

By this time, all the houses around 
the Armory buildings were held by 
the Yirginians. Capt. Turner, who 
had flred the first shot in the morn- 
ing, was killed by the sentinel at the 
Arsenal gate, as he was raising his 
rifle to fire. Here Dangerfield Hew- 
by, a Yirginia slave, and Jim, one of 
Col, W ashiiigton’s negroes, with a free 
negro, who had lived on Washing- 
ton’s estate, were shot dead ; and 
Ollier Brown, another of the old 
man’s sons, being hit by a ball, came 
inside of the gate, as his- brother 
W atson had done, lay quietly down 
witli-out a word, and in a few mo- 
ments was dead. Mr. Beckham, 
mayor of the tovm, who came within 
range of the insurgents’ rifles as they 
were exchanging volleys -wnth the 
Yirginians, was likewise killed. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Kitzmil- 
ler, one of Brown’s prisoners, Aaron 
D. Stevens, one of his most trusted 


followers from Kansas, was sent out 
with a flag of truce to call a parley, 
but was instantly shot down by the 
Yirginians, receiving six balls in Ms 
person. Thompson, their prisoner, 
was attacked by scores of them in 
the parlor where he was confined, 
but saved for the moment by a young 
lady throwing herself between him 
and their presented rifles, because, as 
she afterward explained, she “did 
not want tfie carpet spoiled.” He 
was dragged out to the bridge, there 
shot in cold blood, and his body rid- 
dled with balls at the base of the 
pier, whither he had fallen forty feet 
from the bridge. 

By this time, more militia had ar- 
rived from every quarter, and a party 
from. Martinsbnrgh, led by a railroad 
conductor, attacked the Armory 
buildings in the rear, while a detach- 
ment of the same force assailed them 
i in front. Brown, seeing that his 
[ enemies were in overwhelming force, 
retreated to the engine-house, where 
he repulsed his assailants, who lost 
two killed and six wounded. 

Still, militia continued to pour in; 
the telegraph and railroad having 
been completely repaired, so that the 
Government at Washington, Gov. 
"Wise at Bichmond, and the authori- 
ties at Baltimore, were in immediate 
communication with Harper’s Ferry, 
and hurrying forward troops from all 
quarters to overwhelm the remaining 
handful of insurgents, whom terror 
and rumor had multiplied to twenty 
times their actual number. At flve, 
P. M,, Capt. Simms arrived, with 
militia from Maryland, and complet- 
ed the investment of the Amiory 
buildings, whence eighteen prisoners 
had already been liberated upon the 
retreat of Brown to the engine-house. 
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Col. Baylor eommanded in eMef. 
Tlie firing ceased, at niglitfalL Brown 
offered to liberate liis prisoners, upon 
condition that bis men sboiild be 
permitted to cross tlie bridge in safe- 
ty, wbicb was refused, bliglit found 
Brown’s forces reduced to three nn- 
wounded whites beside himself, with 
perhaps half a dozen negroes from 
the Yieinity. Eight of the insurgents 
were already dead ; another lay 
dying beside the survivors ; two 
were captives mortally wounded, and 
one other imhiirt. Around the few 
survivors were fifteen hundred arm- 
ed, infuriated foes. Half a dozen of 
the party, who had been sent out at 
early morning by Brown to capture 
slavebolders, and liberate slaves, -were 
absent, and unable, even if willing, 
to rejoin tbeir chief. They fled dm- 
iiig the night to Maryland and Peiin- 
sylvania ; but most of them were ul- 
timately captured. During that 
night, Col. Lee, with ninety United 
States marines and two pieces of 
artillery, arrived, and took possession 
of the Armory guard, very close to 
the eiigine-lionse. 

Brovfu, of course, remained- awake 
and alert through the night, discom- 
fited and heyond earthly hope, hut 
perfectly cool and calm. Said Gov. 
Wise, in a speech at Bichmond soon 
after : 

“Col. 'Washington said that Brown was 
tlio coolest man he ever saw in defying death 
and (larigbr. With one son dead by his side, 
and another sliot through, he felt the ptilse 
of his dying son witii one hand, lield his rifle 
with rlio other, and commanded liis men 
.Avitli the utmost composure, ejioonraging 
them to bo Arm, and to sell their lives as , 

dearly as possible.” 

Goiiversing with Col. Washington 
during that stdemn night, he said he 
had not pressed his sons to join him ■ 
in this expedition, hut chd not regret , 


their loss — they had died in a good 
cause. 

At seven in the morning, after a 
parley which resulted in nothing, the 
marines advanced to the assault, 
broke ill the door of the engliie- 
house by using a ladder as a hatter- 
ing-ram, and rushed into the build- 
ing. One of the defenders was shot 
and two marines wounded ; but the 
odds were too great; in an instant, 
all resistance was over. Brown was 
struck ill the face with a saber and 
knocked down, after vvhicb the blow 
was several times repeated, wdiile a 
soldier ran a bayonet twice into the 
old man’s body. All the insurgents, 
it w^as said, would have been killed 
on the spot, had the Virginians been 
able to distinguish them with cer- 
tainty from their prisoners. 

Of course, all Virginia, including 
her Governor, rushed to Haipier’s 
Ferry npon learning that all was 
over, and the insurrection completely 
suppressed. The bleeding survivors 
were subjected to an. alternation of 
queries and execrations, which they 
met bravely, as they had confronted 
the bullets of their numerous and 
ever-increasing foes. They answered 
fi-ankly, save Avhere their replies 
might possibly compromise persons 
still at liberty; and none of them 
sought to conceal the fact that they 
had struck for Universal Freedom at 
all hazards. The hearing of Brow-ii 
was especially praised by his ene- 
mies (many o.f whom have since \voii 
notoriety in the ranks of the .Re- 
bellion), as remarkably simple and 
noble. Among others, Mr. 0. L. 
Vallandigham, of Olno, hastened to 
\dsit and catechise Br<iwn, in the 
hope of making X)o]itical capital out 
of his confessions, and was answered 
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fraiildy and Mly. On bis return to 
Obio, lie said : 

“ It is ill vain to underrate either the man 
or the. con.si.)iracy. Oapt. John Brown is as 
brave a ad resolute a man as ever headed an 
insurrecjtion ; and, in a good cause, and with 
a siiiBcient force, ivould have been a consum- 
inute partisan commander. lie has coolness, 
daring, yiorsistency, the stoic faith and pa- 
tience, and a firmness of will and ynirpose 
uncoiuiueriible. lie is the farthest possible 
remove from the ordinary ruffian, fanatic, or 
madman. Certainly, it was one of the best 
planned and best executed conspiracies that 
ever failed.” 

On Wednesday evening, October 
lOtli, after thirty lionrs of this disci- 
pline, the four surviving prisoners 
were conveyed to tbe jail at Cbarles- 
towii under an escort of marines. 
Brown and Stevens, badly wounded, 
were taken in a wagon; Green and 
Coppoc, unlnirt, walked between files 
of soldiers, followed by hundreds, 
who at first cried, “ Lynch them !” 
but were very properly shamed into | 
silence by Gov. Wise. 

It is not necessary to linger here 
over the legal proceedings in this 
ease ; nor do tbe complaints, so fi-eely 
made at the time, of indecent baste 
and unfair dealing, on tbe part of tbe 
Tirginia authorities, seem fully justi- 
fied. That the coimction and death 
of Brown and liis associates were pre- 
determined, is quite probable; but 
tbe facts and the nature of flie case 
were notorious, beyond dispute ; and 
Yirginia bad but this alternative — 
to bang John Brown, or to abol- 
ish Slavery. She did not choose 
to abolish Slavery; and she had no 
romaining choice but to bang Jo hn 
Brown. And as to trying him and 
Stevens while still weak and suffer- 
ing severely from their wounds — ^nei- 
ther able at times to stand up — ^it 
must be considered that tbe whole 
State bad been terror-stricken by tbe 


first news of tlieir attempt, and that 
fears of insurrection and of an armed 
rescue were still widely prevalent. 
That tbe lawyers of the vicinage who 
were assigned to the defense of the 
prisoners did then duty timidly and 
feebly, is certain; but they shared, 
of course, not only tbe prejudices but 
tbe terrors of their neighbors, and 
knew that the case, at any rate, was 
hopeless. 

Brown’s conduct throughout com- 
manded tbe admiration of bis bitter- 
est enemies. When bis papers , were 
brought into court to be identified, 
be said; “I will identify any of my 
bandwiiting, and save all trouble. I 
am ready to face the music.” When 
a defense of insanity was suggested 
rather than interposed, be repelled it 
with indignation. When, after bis 
conviction, be was suddenly brought 
into conrt, on tbe 1st of bTovember, 
to listen to tbe judgment, and directed 
to stand up, and say why sentence 
should not be passed upon Mm, 
tliongb taken by surprise and some- 
what confused, lie spoke, gently and 
tenderly as follows : 

“ In tlie first place, I deny every thing hnt 
what I have all along admitted — the design 
on my part to free the slaves. I intended 
certainly to have made a clean thing of that 
matter, as I did last winter, when I went 
into Missonri, and there took slaves without 
the snapping of >’a gun on either side, moved 
them through the, country, and finally left 
them in Canada, I designed to have dune 
the same thing again, on a larger scale. 
That was all I intended. I never did intend 
murder, or treason, or the destruction of 
liropcrty, or to excite or incite .slaves to 
rebellion, or to make insurrection. 

“I have another ohjeetion: and that is, 
it is unjust that I .should sufter sucli a 
penalty. Had I interfered in the manner 
which I admit has been fairly proved — (for 
I admire the truthfulness and candor of the 
greater portion of the witne.sscs who have 
testified in this case) — had I so interfered in 
behalf of the rich, the powerful, the intelli- 
gent, the so-called great, or in behalf of any 
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of their friends, either father, mother, 
brother, sister, wife, or children, or any of 
that class, and suffered and sacrificed what I 
have in this interference, it would have 
been all right, and every man in this Court 
would have deemed it an act worthy of re- 
ward rather than punishment. 

“ This Court acknowledges, as I suppose, 
the validity of the Law of Cod. I see a 
hook kissed here yrhich I suppose to he the 
Bible, or, at least, the New Testament. 
That teaches me that all things ‘ whatsoever 
I would that men should do unto me, I 
should do even so to them.’ It teaches me, 
fiirther, to ‘remember those that are in 
bonds as hound with them.’ I endeavored 
to act nj»on that instruction. I say, I am 
yet too young to understand that God is 
any respecter of persons. I believe that to 
have interfered as I have done, as I have 
always freely admitted I have done, in 
behalf of His despised pool’, was not wrong, 
hut right. Now, if it is deemed necessary 
that I should forfeit my life for the further- 
ance of the ends of justice, and mingle my . 
blood further with the blood of my children, 
and with the blood of millions in this slave 
country whose rights are disregarded by 
wicked, cruel, and niijust enactments — I 
submit: so let it be done. 

“ Let me say one word further: 

“I feel entirely satisfied with the treat- 
ment I have received on my trial. Consid- 
ering all the circumstances, it has been 
more generous than I expected. But I feel 
no consciousness of guilt. I have stated 
from tlie first what was my intention and 
• what was not, I never had any design 
against the life of any pei’sou, nor any dis- 
position to commit treason, or excite slaves 
to rebel, or make any general insurrection. 

I never encouraged any man to do so, hut 
always discouraged any idea of that kind. 

“ Let me say, also, a woi’d in regard to 
the statements made by some of those con- 
neotod with me. 1 hear it has been stated 
by sbme of tliem that I have induced them 
to join me. But the contrai’y is true, I do 
not say tliis t.ct injure them, but as regretting 
their weakness. There is not one of them 
hut Joined me of his own accord, and the 
greater part at their own ex])ense. Aunm- 
her of them 1 never saw, and never had a 
word of conversation witli, till the day they 
came to me, and that was for the purpose I 
have stated. 

“Now I have done.” 

Aniouef the nianj letters addressed 
to him wliile in' prison waa one from 
Lydia Maria Child, who sought, hut 
did m.>t ohtain, from the'Tirginia au- 


thorities, permission to Tisit him in 
his prison. Her letter to Brown was 
answered as follows ; 

“ Mks. L. Maeia OniLo : 

“My dear Friend (such you prove to be, 
though a stranger) : — Your most kind letter 
has reached rne, with the kind offer to come 
here and take cax’e of rne. Allow me to ex- 
press my gratitude for your great sympathy, 
and at the same to propose to you a differ- 
ent course, together with my reasons for 
wishing it. I should certainly be greatly 
pleased to become personally acquainted with 
one so gifted and so kind; but I cannot 
avoid seeing some objections to it, under 
present circinn stances. First, I am in 
charge of a most humane gentleman, who, 
with his family, have rendered me eyei’y 
possible attention 1 have desired, or that 
could he of the least advantage ; and I am 
so far recove.red from my wounds as no 
longer to reqxiire nursing. Then, again, it 
would subject you to great personal incon- 
venience and heavy expense, without doing 
me any good. 

“ Allow me to name to you another chan- 
nel through which you may reach me with 
your sympathies much more effectually. I 
liave at home a wife and three young daugh- 
ters — the youngest hut little over live years 
old, the oldest nearly sixteen. I liavo also 
trvo danghters-in-law, whose husbands have 
both fallen near me here. There is also 
another widow, Mrs. Thomioson, whoso 
husband fell here. ‘Y^ether she is a mother 
or not, I cannot say. All these, my wife in- 
cluded, live at North Elba, Essex County, 
New York. I have a middle-aged son, who 
has been, in some degree, a cripple from 
his childhood, who would have as iniich as 
ho could well do to earn a living. He was 
a most dreadful sufferer in Kansas, and lost 
all he had laid up. He has not enough to 
clothe himself for the winter coratbrtahly. 
I have no living son, or son-in-law, who did 
not suffer teri'il)ly in Kansas. 

“Now, dear friend, would you not as 
soon contribute fifty cents now, and a like 
sum yearly, fijr the relief of those very poor 
and deeply afflicted persons, to enable them 
to supply themselves and their children with 
bread and very plain clothing, and to enable 
the children to receive a common English 
education? Will you also devote yonr ener- 
gies to induce others to join in giving a like 
amount, of any other amount, to constituto 
a little fund for the purpose named ? 

“I cannot see how your coming hero 
can. do me the least good, and I am xiuito 
certain you can do me immense good vdiero 
yon are. I am quite cheerful under all my 
aflfreting circumstances and prospects ; Lav- 
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ing, as I liumbly trust, ‘ tbe peace of God, 
whicii passetli all understanding,’ to rule in 
lay heart. You may make such use of this 
as you see fit. God Almighty bless and re- 
ward you a thousand fold ! 

“Yours, in sincerity and truth, 

“ JoHISf Bbowk.” 

His letter to Ms family, written a 
week after liis sentence to deatli, is 
as follo-ws : 

“ CuABl.ESTOWN, JeFFEESON Go., Ya,, 
“8th ISTov., 1859. 

“Dear "Wife and Ohildreii — ^Every one: 

I -will begin by saying that I have in’ some 
degree recovered from my wounds, but that 
I am quite weak in in*y back, and sore about 
, my left kidney. My appetite has been quite 
good for most of the time since I was hurt. 

I am supplied with almost every thing I 
could desire to make me comfortable, and 
the little I do lack (some articles of clothing, 
which I lost), I may perhaps soon get again. 

I am, besides, quite cheerful, having (as I 
trust) the peace of God, which ‘ passeth all 
understanding,’ to ‘rule in my heart,’ and 
the testimony (in some degree) of a good 
conscience that I have not lived altogether j 
in vain. I can trust God with both the 
time and the manner of my death, believing, 
as I now do, that for me at this time to seal 
my testimony (for* God and humanity) with 
my blood, Avill dp vastly more toward ad- 
vancing the cause I have earnestly endeav- 
ored to promote, than all I have done in my 
life before. I hog of you all meekly aud 
quietly to submit to this; not fooling your- 
selves in the least clegmded on that account. 
Remember, dear wife and children all, that 
Jesus of Nazareth suffered a most excruciat- 
ing death on the cross as a felon, under the 
■ most aggravating circumstances. Think, 
also, of the prophets, and apostles, and 
Christians of former days, •who went tlmough 
greater tribulations than you or I ; and (try 
. to) ho reconciled. May God Almighty com- 
fort all your hearts, aud soon wipe away all 
tears from your eyes. To Him he endless 
]»raise. Think, too, of the crushed millions 
who 'have no comforter,’ 1 charge you all 
.never (in your trials) to forget the griefs of 
‘ the pom: that ciy, uTid of those ihat have 
none to help them.’ I w'rotemost earnestly 
to my dear aud allUctcd wife not to come on, 
for the ])resent at any rate. I will now give 
iior m}'' rcusoms for doing so. First, it 
•nmuld use up all the scanty mean.s .she has, 
or is at all likely to have, to make herself 
and ehildren comfovtahle hereafter. For let 
me tell you that the sympathy that is now 
aroused in your behalf may jjot ahvays follow 
you. ^ There is but little more of the ro- 
naantio about helping pjoor widows andthexr 


children than there is about trying to relieve 
poor ‘ niggers.’ Again, the little comfort it 
might afford ns to meet again would be 
dearly bought by the pains of a final separa- 
tion. We must part; and, 1 feel assured, for 
us to meet under such dreadful circumstan- 
ces would only add to our distress. If she 
come on here, she must be only a gazing- 
stock throughont the whole journey, to he 
remarked upon in every look, word, and 
action, and by all sorts of creatures, and by 
all sorts of papers thronghout the whole 
comitry. Again, it is my most decided 
judgment that in quietly and submissively 
staying at home, vastly more of generous 
sympathy will reach her, ■wdthout such 
dreadful sacrifice of feeling as she must put 
up Avith if she comes on. The visits of one 
or two female friends that have come on 
here have produced great excitement, which 
is very annoying, and they cannot possibly 
do me any good. 0 Kiiry, do not come ; 
but patiently wait for the meeting (of those 
Avho love God and theip>feliow-rneri) Avhere 
no separation must follow. ‘ They shall go 
no more out forever.’ I greatly long to 
hear from some one of you, and to learn any 
thing that in any Avay affects your welfare. 
I sent you ten dollars the other day. Did 
you get it? I have also endeavored to stir 
xq) Christian friends to visit and write to 
you in yoxxr deep affliction. I have no doubt 
that some of them, at least, will heed the 
call. Wx’ite to ine, care of Oxipt. John Avis, 
Charlestowxi, Jeflerson County, Ya. 

“ ‘ Fixxtxlly, my beloved, be of good com- 
fort.’ May all your names he ‘written in 
the Lamb’s hook of life ’ — may yon all have 
the purifyhxg and sustaining iufiuonee of 
the Olxx'istian religion — is the earnest prayer 
of your affectionate husband and fathei’, 

“ John Bhown. 

“P. S. T cannot remember a night so 
dark as to have liindered the coming day, 
nor a storm so furious or dreadful as to jjre- 
vent the return of wanxi sunshine axid a 
cloudless .sky. But, beloved ones, do in- 
xxiember that this is not your re.st, that in 
this world you have no ahidiiig-placo or 
continuing city. To God ami liis infinite 
mercy I always commend you. J, B.” 

“ Nov. 9.” 

During the forty-two days of Lis 
confinement xxt Cliarlesfcown, D:r(.)wii. 
received several visits from syxnpa- 
tMzing HortLern friends, many of 
whom Lad never befoi'e scon Lini. 
His wife, overcoming many obstacles, 
was . finally permitted to spend a few 
hours in Lis cell, and to take snpjpei 
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witli Hm a sliort time before Ms 
deatb. No Yirginians, so far as is 
known, proffered liim any words of 
kindness, unless it were tke reverend 
clergy of tlie neigliborlrood, wlio ten- 
dered liiiii tlie solace of religion after 
their fashion, which he civilly, but 
firmly, declined. He could not re- 
cognize any one who justified or pal- 
liated Slavery as a minister of the 
. God he worshiped, or. the Saviour 
in wdiom he trusted. He held argu- 
ments on several occasions with p>ro- 
Slavery clergymen, but recognized 
them as men only, and not as invest- 
ed with any peculiar sanctity. To 
one of them, who sought to reconcile 
Slavery with Christianity, he said: 
“My dear Sir, yon kno^v nothing 
about Christianity ; you will have to 
learn tlie A B Cs in the lesson of 
Christianity, as I find yon entirely 
ignorant of the meaning of tlie word. 
I, of course, respect you as a gentle- 
man ; hut it is as a heathen gentle- 
man.” The argument here closed. 

. The following characteristic letter 
was written by him, while under sen- 
tence of death, to a relative then re- 
siding in Windham, Ohio : 

“ OiiA.iM.Ksa'ow,N', JurFERsoiir Oo., Va., ) 
19th Nov., 1869. J 

“Rkv. Lutiikk IIi7mj>!irey — My Bear 
Friend: Your kind letter of the 12tli instant 
is now before me. 80 far as iny knowledge 
goes as to our mutual kindred, I suppose I 
am the th'st since the landing of Peter Brown 
from the Maytlowor that lias either been 
sentenced to im])riaoumeut or to the gallows. 
But, my dear old friend, let not that fact 
ah>no grieve you. You cannot have forgot- 
ten how and Avhore our grandfather (Oap-^ 
tain John Brown) fell iu 17'76, and that he, 
might have perished on the scaffold had 
cireum stances been but very little different. 
The Jiict that a man dies undei* the hand of 
an oxecuiitmer (or otherwise) has but little 
to do v/ifh his true charac.ter, as I suppose. 
John Rogers povisliod at the stake, a great 
arid good man. as I suppose: but his doing 
so dues nut pi'uvo that any other muu. who 
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has died in the same way was good or other- 
Avise. Whetlaer I have any reason to ‘he of 
good cheer’ (or not) in view of my end, I can 
assure you that I feel so ; and that I am to- 
tally blinded if I do not really experience 
that strengthening and consolation you so 
faithfully implore in my behalf. The God 
of our Fathers rcAvard your iiidelity ! I nei- 
ther feel mortified, degraded, nor iu the least 
ashamed of my imprisonment, my chain, or 
my near prospect of AatZi & 2 / /icmpmi/. I feel 
assured ‘ that not one hair shall fall from 
my head without the will of my heavenly 
Father,’ I also feel that I have long been 
endeavoring to hold exactly ‘such a. fast as 
God has chosen,’ See the passage in Isaiah 
Avhichyou have quoted. NTo part of my life 
lias been more ha[)pily spent than that I have 
spent here, and I humbly tinist that no part 
has been spent to better purpose. I would 
not say this boastingly ; hut ‘ thanks be unto 
God who giveth us the viefory,’ through in- 
finite grace. 

“ I should he GO years old were I to live 
tillhlay 9, 1860. I have enjoyed mnch of 
life as it is, and have been remarkably pros- 
perous, having early learned to regard the 
Avelfare and prosperity of otliers as my owm. 
I have never, since I can reineniber, required 
a great amount of sleep, so that I conclude 
that I have already enjoyed full an average 
number of waking liours with tliose who 
reach their ‘ tliree-score years and ten.’ I 
have not as yet been driven to the use of 
glasses, but can see to read and write quite 
comfortably. But, more than that, I have 
generally enjoyed remarkably good health. 
I might go on to recount unnumbered and 
unmerited blessings, among which would he 
some A'ery severe afflictions ; and those the 
most needed blGs.sings of all. And now, 
Avhen I think how easily I might hedeft to 
spoil all T have done or suffered in the cause 
of Freedom, T hardly dare wish another voy- 
age, even if 1 had the opjmrtnnity. It is a 
longtime since Ave mot; but we shall noAV 
soon come tugotiier iu our ‘Father’s house,’ 
I trust. ‘Let us holdfast tliat we already 
have,’ romombering ‘ Ave shall reap in duo 
time if Ave faint not.’ ‘ Thanks bo ever unto 
God, Avho giveth us the victory through 
' rlesus Ohri.st our Lord.’ And nouq my old 
I Av arm-hearted friend, ‘Good-bye.’ 
i “Y'our affectionate cou.sin, 

[ “John Biwavk.” , 

The 2d of December Avas tJie daj 
i appointed for Ids execution. Nearlv 
three thousand militia were eaiij'- 011 
the ground. Dears of a forcibl e rescue 
: or of a servile insinTeGti(Ui prevented 
, a largo attendance of citizens. Can- 
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non wore so planted as to sweep eyery 
approacli to tlie jail, and to Llow tie 
prisoner into shreds upon the first in- 
timation of tmnnlt. Yirginia held 
lier "breath until she heard that the 
old man was ^ead. 

Brown rose at, daybreak, and con- 
timied writing with energy until half- 
past ten, when he was told to prepare 
to die. He shook hands with the 
sheriff, yisited the cell of Copeland 
and Green, to whom he handed a 
quarter of a dollar each, saying he 
had no more use for money, and bade 
them, adieu. He next yisited Cook 
and Coppoc, the former of w^hom had 
made a confession, Avhich he pro- 
nounced false ; saying he had never 
sent Cook to Harper’s Berry, as he 
had stated. He handed a quarter to 
Coppoc also, shook hands with him, 
and parted. He then visited and 
bade a kindly good-hye to his more 
especial comrade, Stevens, gave him 
a quarter, and charged him not to 
betray his friends. A sixth, named ] 
Haziett, was confined in the same 
prison, but he did not visit hiniy de- 
nying all knowledge of him. 

He walked out of the jail at 11 
o’clock; an eye-witness said — “with 
a radiant coimtenaiice, and the step 
of a conqueror.” His face was even 
joyous, and it has been remarked 
that probably his was the lightest 
lieart in Chai'lestov/n that day. A 
])la(',k woman, wfith a little child in 
her arms, stood by the door. He 
sto]:)ped a moment, and, stooping, 
kissed the child affectionately. An- 
other l.'lack rvoman, A?ith a child, as 
ho passed along, exclaimed: “God 
bless you, old man ! I wish- 1 could 
help you ; hut I can’t.” He looked 
at her with a tear in his eye. He 
mounted the wagon beside his jailor, 


Capt. A-vis, who had been one of tho 
bravest of his captors, ^vho lital treat- 
ed him very kindly, and to whom ho 
was profoundly grateful. Tho ^v agem 
was instantly surrounded by six com- 
panies of militia. Being asked, mi 
the way, if' he felt any fear, he re- 
plied : “ It has been a charncterisUc 

of me from infancy not to snlier ifom 
physical fear, I have snlicred a 
thousand times more .frtrm hashful- 
iiess than from fear.” The day was 
clear and bright, and he remarked, as 
he rode, that the country seemed 
very beautiful. Arrived ac, the gal- 
lows, he said : “ I see no citi-sens 
here ; -uBere are they T' “ Hone hut 
the troops are alloived to be present,” 
rvas the reply. “ That ought not to 
he,” said he; “citizens should be 
allowed to be present as w'ell as oth- 
ers.” He bade adieu to some ac- 
quaintances at the foot of the gal- 
lows, and was first to moniit the sca-fi 
fold. His step was still firm, find 
his bearing calm, yet hopeful. The 
hour having come, he said to Capt. 
Avis : “ I have no words to thank 
you for all your kindness to rue.” His 
elbows and ankles being pinioned, 
the white cap drawn over his eyes, 
the hangman’s rope adjusted around 
his neck, he stood waiting for doatli. 
“ Capt. Brown,” said the sheriff, 
“you are not standing on tho drop. 
"Will you conic forward ?” “ I can’t 

see,” was his firm answer; “you 
must lead me.” The sheriff led iiim 
forward to tho center of the drop. 
“Shall I give you a haiidlcerchlef, 
and let you drop it as a signal V‘ 
“Ho; I am ready at anytime; Init 
do not keep me needlessly waii-Ing.” 
In defiance of this reasonable request, 
he was kept standing thus sovei'al 
minutes., while a military parade and 
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display of readiness to repel an ima- 
ginary foe were enacted. Tlte time 
seemed an lionr to tfe impatient 
spectators ; even the soldiers began 
to miinimr — ‘‘ Shame !” At last, the 
order was given, the rope cut with a 
hatchet, and the trap fell; but so 
short a distance that the victim con- 
tinued to struggle and to suffer for 
a considerable time. Being at length 
duly pronounced dead, he was cut 
down after thii’ty-eight minutes’ sus- 


MOHT AED DAYTOH. 

pension. His body was conveyed to 
Harper’s Ferry, and delivered to his 
widow, by whom it was borne to her 
far northern home, among the moun- 
tains he so loved, and where he was 
so beloved.® 

There let it rest forever, while the 
path to it is worn deejier and deeper 
hy the pilgrim feet of the race he 
so bravely though rashly endeavored 
to rescue from a hideous and debas- 
ing thraldom! 



XXI. 


THE PEESIHEXTIAL CAXTASS OF 1860. 


The vote polled for Fremont and 
Dayton in 1856 considerably exceed- 
ed the solid strength, at that time, of 
the Eepublican party. It was swelled 
in part h}^ the personal popularity of 
Col. Fremont, whose previous career 
of adventure and of daring — ^his ex- 
plorations, discoveries, privations, and 
perils — apj)ealed, in ■\’iew of his com- 
parative youth for a Presidential can- 
didate, with resistless fascination, to 
the noble young men of our country; 
wdiile his silence and patience throngh- 
oiit the canvass, under a perfect tem- 
pest of preposterous yet annoying 
calumnies, had contributed to widen 
the circle of his admirers and Mends. 
A most "wanton and brutal personal 
assault on Senator Sumner, of Mas- 
sachusetts, hy Eep)reseiitative Brooks 
of South, Oaroliua, abetted by Eejrre- 


sentatives Keitt, of South Carolina, 
and Edmimdson, of Virginia, doubt- 
less contributed also to swell the Ee- 
publican vote of the following Au- 
tumn. Mr. Simmer had made an 
elaborate speech in the Senate on the 
Kansas question — a speech not with- 
out grave faults of conception and of 
style, hut nowise obnoxious to the 
charge of idolating the decencies of 
debate by unjustifiable personalities. 
Yet, on the assumption that its au- 
thor had thereni iinwaiTantahly as- 
sailed and ridiculed Judge Butler — 
one of South Carolina’s Senatoi’s, 
and a relative of Mr, Brooks — he 
.was assaulted by surprise while sit- 
ting in his place (though a few min- 
utes after the Senate liad adjourned 
for the day), knocked to tlie floo]* 
senseless, and beaten, while helpless 


® Cook, Coppoc, Copeland, and Grreen (a black), 
were banged at Cliaiiestown a fortniglit after 
Brown — December ' IGtli; Stevens and Hazlitt 
were likewise hanged on the 16th of Marcli 
following. The confederates, of ■ Brown, who 


succeeded in making their escape, were Owen 
Brown, Barclay Coppoc, Charles 1?. Tidd, 
Francis Jackson Merriam, and* Osborne P. An- 
derson, a colored man. 

I May 22, 1856. 
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and iniGonscions, till tlie rage of Ms ized, however, but E^York; wbere 
immediate assailant was tboroiigbly —owing, in part, to local questions 
satiated. Mr. Sumner was so mucli and influences — Fremont’s niagnifi- 
injured as to l^e compelled to aban- cent plurality of 80,000 was clianged 
don Ms seat and take a voyage to to a Democratic plurality of 18,000. 
Europe, where, under tlie best medi- It appeared in tMs, as in most other 
cal treatment, his health was slowly Free States, that tire decline or disso- 
restored. The infliction on Brooks, lution of the “ American” or Fill- 
by a Washington court, of a paltry more party inured mainly to the 
fine* for this outrage, tended to deep- benefit of the triumphant Demecra- 
en and diffuse popular indignation at cy; though Pennsylvania, and possi- 
the Yorth, which the unopposed re- bly Eliode Island, w^ere exceptions, 
election . of Brooks — ^he having re- To swell the resistless tide, Minne- 
signed, because of a vote of censure sota and Oregon — ^botli in the ex^ 
from a majority of the House — did treme Horth — ^each framed a State 
not tend to allay.. Of Fremont’s ag- Constitution this year, and took po- 
gregate vote — 1,31-1,812 — ^it is proba- sition in line with the dominant 
hie that all above 1,200,000 was giv- party — Minnesota by a small, Gre- 
en him on grounds personal to him- gon by an overwhelming, majority 
self, or from impulses growing out of — ^the two swelling by four Seua- 
the Stimuer outrage. tors and four® Eepresentatives tlie 

‘ Accordingly, the elections of 1857 already in vincible strength of the " 
exhibited a diminution of Eepuhli- Democracy. 

can strength — ^the eleven States which The Opposition was utterly power- 

had voted for Fremont, giving Mm an less against this surge; but wliat 
aggregate popular majority of over they dare hardly undertake, Mr. Bu- 
250,000, now gmng but little over chanan was able to effect. By his 
50,000 for the Eepuhlicau tickets, utterly indefensible attempt to en- 
All the EeAV England States w^ere force the Leeompton Constitution ’ 
still carried by the Eepnhlicans, but upon Kansas, in glaring contradic- 
by majorities dimiiiisbed, in the aver- tion to his smooth and voluble pro- 
age, more than half, while that of fessions regarding “Popular Sover- 
Ooimecticut was reduced from 7,715 eignty,” “the will of the majority,” 
to 54:6. So, in Ohio, Gov. Chase was etc., etc., he enabled the Eepub- 
this 3 'ear reelected bj'' 1,481, though licans, in 1868, to hold, by majorities 
Fremont had 10,623; wliile Gov., almost uniformly increased, all tlio 
Lowe, in Iowa, had but 2,151, where States they had carried the preceding 
Fremont had received 7,784; and year, and reverse the last year’s m;ir- 
Gf>v. Eaudall was cliosen in Wis- jority against them in Yew York ; 
Ciuisin by barely 118, where Fremont carry Pennsylvania for the flivt lime 
r had, received 13,247. Eo Eepuhli- by over 20,000 majority; triumph 

can State was actually revolution- even in Ecw Jersey under im oquiv- 

5 Of $-500. numTaer — or, at least, soon would 1)0. Sliolms 

minnetiota Hioso three Memljers to the since cliosen but two, being entitlsdto no more 
House, on _tho assumption that her population —in liict, hardly to so many — under tlie Oenaua 
was sufficient to warrant her in claiming that oflSGO. . . ' 
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ocal organization ; bring orer Min- 
nesota by a close rote;, and swell 
tbeir majority in OMo to fnlly 20,000. 
Tbey were beaten in Indiana on tlie 
State ticket by a very slender major- 
ity, blit carried seven of tbe eleven 
Representatives in Congress, beside 
lielping elect an anti-Lecomptpn 
Democrat in anotlier district ; while 
Micliigan, Iowa, and Wisconsin, chose 
Eepiiblican tickets^ — as of late had 
been usual with them — ^hy respect- 
able majorities, and the last-named 
by one increased to nearly 6,000. 
California and Oregon still adhered 
to Democracy of the mostpro-Slavery 
type, by decisive majorities. 

Illinois was this year the arena of 
a pecnliar contest. Senator Douglas 
had taken so y)rominent and so effi- 
cient a part in the defeat of the Le- 
compton abomination, that a number 
of the leading Eepiiblicans of other 
States were desirous that their Illinois 
brethren should unite in choosing a 
Legislature pledged to return him, 
by a vote substantially unanimous, to 
the seat he had so ably filled. But 
it was hardly in human nature that 
those thus appealed to should, be- 
cause of one good act, recognize and 
treat as a friend one whom they had 
known for nearly twenty years as the 
ablest, most indefatigable, and by no 
means the most scrnpnlons, of their 
adversaries. They held a sort of 
State Convention, therefore, and pre- 
sented Abkaham LnsrooLir as a Ee- 
pnhlican competitor for Mr, Doug- 
las’s seat ; and he opened the canvass 
at once,‘‘ in a terse, forcible, and tbo- 
roiigbly “ radical” speech, wherein he 
enunciated the then startling, if not 
absolutely novel, doctrine that tJw 
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Union, cannot 'peTmanmily eniiire 
half Slave and half Free. Said Mr. 
Lincoln; 

“If we could first know wliere we are, and 
whither -we are tending, Are conld better 
judge AAdiat to do, and hoAv to do it. A¥e 
are now far into the fifth year since a policy 
was initiated with the avowed object and 
confident promise of pmtting an end to Sla^ 
very agitation. Under the operation of that 
policy, that agitation has not only not 
ceased, hut has con.stantly augmented. In 
my opinion, it will not cease until a crisis 
shall have been reached and passed. ‘ A 
house divided against itself cannot stand.' 
I believe this Government cannot perma- 
nently endure half slave and Inilffree. I do 
not expect the Union to be dissolved— I do 
not expect tbe house to fall— butlf?a expect 
that it will cease to be divided. It Avill be- 
come all one thing or all the other. Either 
the opponents of Slavery will arrest the fur- 
ther spread of it, and place it where the pub- 
lic mind shall rest in the belief that it is in 
the course of ultimate extinction ; or its ad- 
vocates Avill push it forward till it shall be- 
come alike lawful in all the States, old as 
Avell as new — North as well as South.” 

This almost prophetic statement, 
from one born in Kentucky, and who 
had been known, prior to the appear- 
ance of the Dred Scott decision, as a 
rather conservative Whig, was put 
forth, more than four months before 
G-ov. Seward, ® as if under a like pre- 
monition of coming events, said ; 

“These antagonistic systems are continu- 
ally coming into closer cont.aot, and collision, 
resxfits, 

“Shall I tell you Avhat this collision 
means ? They Avho think that it is acci- 
dental, unnecessary, the work of interested 
or fanatical agitators, and tlierefore epheme- 
ral, mistake the case altogetlier. It u an if~ 
rejn'CHKihle conflict between opposing and 
enduring forces; and it means that the 
United States must and will, sooner or later, 
become either entirely a slave-holding na- 
tion, or entirely a free-labor nation. Either 
the cotton and rice-fields of South Oarolin.a 
and. the sugar plantations of Lonisiaua will 
ultimately be tilled by fi'ce labor, and. Charles- 
ton and Now Orleans become marts for le- 
gitimate merchandise alone, or else the rye- 
fields and Avheat-fields ofr Massachusetts 


At Springfield, 111., June IT, 18B8. 


5 At Rochester, H. Y., Oct. 20, 1858. 
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and Few York must again be surrendered 
by tbeir fanners to slave culture and to tbe 
production of slaves, and Boston and New 
York become once more mai'kets for trade 
in the bodies and souls of men. It is the 
failure to apprehend this great truth that 
induces so many unsuccessful attempts at 
final compromise between the Slave and 
Free States; and it is the existence of 
this great fact that renders all such pretend- 
ed compromises, when made, vain and 
ephemeral.” 

Mr. Lincoln, in Ms brief Spring- 
j0.eld. speecli, fornisbed tbe shortest 
and sharpest exposition ever yet 
given of the doctrine vaunted as 
‘ Popular Sovereignty,’ viz. : 

“ This necessity [for a popular indorse- 
ment of the policy embodied in the Nehraska- 
Kansas bill] had not been overlooked ; hut 
had been provided for, as well as might be, 
in the notable argument of ‘ Squatter Sover- 
eignty,’ otherwise called ‘sacred right of 
self-government which latter phrase, 
though expressive of the only rightful basis 
of any government, was so perverted, in 
this attempted use oHt, as to amount to just 
this .’ That, if any one mm choose to enslave 
another^ no third mm shall he allowed to 

Mr, Donglas promptly joined issue ; ' 
and an oral canvass of nneqnaled 
interest, considering the smallness of 
the stake, was prosecuted by these 
capable and practiced popular de- 
baters, before immense audiences of 
their fellow-citizens, up to the eve of 
the State Election. In the event, 
Mr. Douglas was sneeessful, securing 
51 to 40 of the members of the Leg- 
islature, and being promptly reelect- 
ed by them ; Imt the candidates fa- 
vorable to Mr. Lincoln had a plurality 
of the popular vote.'’ 


The Elections of 1859 were not es- 
pecially siguiii<;ant, save that, in lllew 
York, what remained of the Ame- 
rican” party, instead of nominating a 

*■' For Lincoln, l‘24,,6f)S ; for Douglas, 121,130 ; 
Lincoln’s plurality, 3 , 668 . But over 4,000 Dem- 
ooratic votes wore scattered and lost, in ohe- 


State ticket of their own men, adopt- 
ed the expedient of selecting their 
candidates alternately from the tickets 
of the two great parties— of course, 
powerfully aiding that which must 
otherwise have been beaten through- 
out. The 25,000 votes thus cast 
elected three of the Democratic can- 
didates by majorities of 328 to 1,450 ; 
while the Eepnblicans placed on the 
“American ticket” had majorities 
ranging from 45,104 to 49,447 ; and 
one Republican candidate was chosen 
over the joint vote of both the adverse 
parties. In this halance-of-power” 
movement of the Americans was fore- 
shadowed the “ Fusion” electoral 
tickets of 1860. 

The indignant, scornful rhetoric 
wherewith Mr. Webster had scouted 
the suggestion, that Slavery might 
possibly be established in Mew Mexi- 
co, and spumed the idea of “ reenact- 
ing the laws of God” by prohibiting 
it there, had scarcely died out of the 
public ear, when the Legislature of 
that vast Territory proceeded, at its 
session in 1869, to do the very thing 
which he had deemed so inconceiva- 
ble. Assuming the legal existence 
of Slavery in that Territory, in ac- 
cordance with the Dred Scott deci- 
sion, the Xegislature proceeded to 
pass “An act to j)rovide for the pro- 
tection of property in slaves,” where- 
by severe penalties were provided 
for “ stealing,” or “enticing away” 
said property, or “ inciting” said pro- 
perty to “discontent” or “insuhordi- 
nation.” Tlie spirit of this notaljie act 
is faiily exhibited in the following 
provisions : 

dience to directions from WasMngtou — 
Douglas’s apprehended return being exceedingly 
distasteful to President Buchanan. 
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“Seo. 10. Any person may lawfully take 
tip or apprehend any slave who shall have 
run aw’ay, or he ahseii ting himself from the 
cnstoily or service of his master or owmer, 
and may lawfully use or employ such force 
as may be necessary to tiike up or appre- 
hend sn cli slave ; and such person, upon 
the delivery of such slave to his master or 
owner, or at such place as his master or 
owner may designate, shall he entitled to 
demand or recover by suit any reward 
which may have been oftered for the app>re- 
hensioii or delivery of such slave. And, if 
no i*etvard have been offered, then such per- 
son. so apprehending such slave shall, upon 
the delivery of such slave to his master or 
owu'ier, or to the sheriff' of the county in 
Avhich snch slave was apprehended, he en- 
titled to demand and recover from such 
owner or master the sum of twenty dollars, 
besides ten cents for each mile of travel to 
and from the place where such apprehen- 
sion was made. 

“ Seo. 11. If any sheriff of any county 
within this Territory shall fail or refuse to 
receive with proper care any runaw'ay slave 
so offered to him for s.afe- keeping, by such 
person .ajiprehending the same, or his agent, 
such sheriff sliall, upon conviction therecdj 
he fined in a sum not less than five hundred 
dollars to the use of the Territory, shall 
further he liable to the owner of snch slave 
for his value, recoverable by civil suit, and 
shall be ineligible for reelection to the said 
office. 

“Sec. 20. Any slave who shall conduct 
himself disorderly in a public place, or shall 
give insolent language or signs to any free 
■white person, may be arrested and taken by 
such person before a jmstioe of the peace, 
who, upon trial and con-viction, in a sum- 
mary lufiuner, sh.all cause his constable to 
give such slave any number of .stripes upon 
his or her bare Ijack, not exceeding thirty- 
nine. 

‘SSeo, 31. ’When any slave shall he con- 
victed of any crime or misdemeanor, for 
which the penalty assigned by la-w is, in 
whole or in part, the fine of a sum of mo- 
ney, the c<.)urt passing sentence on him may, 
in its discretion, substitute for snch fine cor- 
poral punishment, or bnmdMg, or stripes, 

“Seo. 26. No slave shall he permitted to 
go from the premises of Ms owner or mas- 
ter after sunset and before suni-ise, without 
a written pass, specifying the particular 
place or places to -which such slave is per- 
mitted to go ; and any white person is au- 
thorized to take any slave who, upon de- 
mand, shall not exhibit such pass, before 
any justice of the peace, who, upon sum- 
mary investigation, shall cause such slave to 
he Avhipped with not more than thirty-nine 
stripes upon ids or her hare b*ack, and to he 


committed to the jail, or custody of a proper 
officer, to be released the next day, on de- 
mand and payment of costa by the owner 
or master.” 

Anotlier act passed by tlie same 
Legislatui’e, “ Amendatory of the 
law relative to contracts between 
masters and servants” {jjeons\ lias 
this iiniqne provision, which might 
have afforded a hint to Sonth Caro- 
lina in her worst estate : 

“ Seo. 4. — ^No Court of this Territory 
shall have jurisdiction, nor shall take cogni- 
zance, of any cause for the correction that 
masters may give their servants for neglect 
of their duties as servants; for they are con- 
sidered as domestic servants to their mas- 
ters, and they should correct their neglect 
aud faults ; for, as soldiers are punished by 
their chiefs, without the intervention of 
the civil authority, by reason of the salary 
they enjoy, an equal right .should be grant- 
ed those persons who pay their money to be 
served in. the protection of their property ; 
Provided^ That such correction sliall not be 
inflicted in a cruel manner, with oluhs or 
stripes.” 

These acts -were directly inspired 
from Washington, and were enacted 
Tinder the supervision and tutelage 
of the Federal officers stationed in 
the Territory. Some of these were 
personally slaveholders ; others were 
only anxious to- commend themselves 
to the notice and favor of their supe- 
riors ; and it was easy for them to 
persuade the ignorant Mexicans, -who 
mainly composed the Legislature, 
that such acts would cause the hea- 
venly dews (jf Federal patronage to 
fall in boundless profusion on the 
arid, thirsty hills <if their Territory. 
And, while the number of slaves held 
in Mew Mexico might never be great, 
its salubrity, and the ease -wherewith 
a mere subsistence is maintained 
there, might well have coinmeiided 
I it to favor as a breeding-ground of 
black chattels for the” unhealthy 
swamps and kmdands of Arkansas 
and Louisiana. In any case its sub- 
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seryieiiee to tlie Slave Power was as- 
sured by the mere legalization of life- 
long bondage and unrequited labor 
on its narrow but fertile intervales, 
and in its mines of precious ore. 


Tbe XXXYItli Congress assem- 
bled at Washington Monday, Pe- 
cember 5, 1859. The Senate was 
still strongly Democratic, though the 
^Bepublican minority therein had 
grown gradually, until it numbered 
twenty-four. Indiana, Minnesota, 
California, and Oregon, were still 
represented by Democrats, as were 
in part Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illi- 
nois ; but the strong anti-Lecompton 
wave of 1858 had swept into the 
House delegations from Hew York, 
Hew Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Minnesota, 
decidedly hostile to the Administra- 
tion; and these, with unanimous 
Bepublicair delegations from all the 
Xew England States, left no clear 
majiority for any party. On the first 
ballot for Speaker, Thomas S. Bo- 
cock, Dem., of Yirginia, received 
eighty-six votes; John Sherman, 
Hep., of Ohio, sixty-six ; Galnsha A. 
Grow, Hop., of Pennsylvania, forty- 
three : twenty-two were divided be- 
tween three “ American's” or South--' ! 
ern Whigs, aiid thirteen were scat- 
tered inainly upon anti-Lecompton 
Democrats : whole number, cast, 230; 
necessary for a choice, 116. 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, now 
moved that the House adjourn till 
to-morrow, which was negatived-— 
Yeas 100 ; Kays 130 : wdierenpon 
Mr. John B. Clark,’ of Missouri, 
rose, and, amid a shower of objec- 
tions and interruptions, proposed the 
following preamble aiid resolution : 


“ Whereaa^ certain inem'bers of this House, 
now in nomination for Speaker, did indorse 
and recommend the book hereinafter men- 
tioned, 

'■'■Resolved, That the doctrines and senti- 
ments of a certain book called ‘ The Impend- 
ing Crisis of the South — How to meet it,’ 
purporting to have been written by one 
Hinton R. Helper, are insurrectionary and 
hostile to the domestic peace and tranquillity 
of the country; and that no member of this 
House who has indorsee! and recommended 
it, or the compend from it, is fit to he Speak- 
er of this House.” 

The book thus advertised was 
wiitten by a young Korth Oarolinian 
of the poorer middle class, who, hav- 
ing migrated to California, and spent 
some time in the Korthern States, 
had imbibed ideas respepiting Slave- 
ry which it was not safe to express 
in his native State. Those ideas he 
had embodied in his ‘‘ Impending 
Crisis,” which was, in substance, a 
vehement appeal to the poor whites 
of the South against persistence in 
servility to the slaveholders, backed 
by ample statistics, proving Slavery 
specially iiijurions and degrading to 
them, as well as baleful and blight- 
ing to the entire South. This book, 
being deemed effective as an aiiti- 
Slayery argument, whether in the 
Korth or in the South, had been re- 
commended to general attention, in 
a circular signed by two thirds, at 
least, of the Hepnhlican members of 
the last Congress, including, of 
course, many of those returned to 
the present. Messrs. Sherman and 
Grow, between whom the Eepuhli- 
can vote for Speaker was divided, 
were both among tlie signers of tliis 
circular. Hereupon, Mr, Clark pro- 
ceeded to make, amid intejTiiptiojis 
and questions of order, such a speech 
as a slaveliolder might he -expected 
to make on such a theme ; urging 
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tliat no man wlio liad recommended 
sncli a 'book as Helper’s ougkt to be 
cbosen Speaker, and insisting on dis- 
cussing tlie contents and bearings of 
that book at leisure; whilst several 
Hepnblican ineinbers, instead of re- 
preliending this discreditable inter- 
ruption of tbe proper business of the 
House, and demanding that tbe Clerk 
should proceed to call the roll for 
another attempt to elect a Speaker, 
rose to depreeate, and explain, and 
apologize, and insist that, if \kejliad 
signed a recommendation of any such 
book, it was in total ignorance of its 
contents, wliiel: they utterly con- 
demned and T'^pudiated. Thus, amid 
great confusion, Mr. Clark carried 
the point he was aiming at ; and the 
House, after one more refusal — Yeas 
113 ; Hays 115 — consented to adjourn 
at a little }:)ast two o’clock, withont 
taking a second ballot for Speaker. 

In tbe Senate, also, Slavery agita- 
tion was commenced from the Demo- 
cratic side, even before that body 
had been fairly organized, by a re- 
solve, introduced by Mr. Mason, of 
Yirginia, calling for the most elabo- 
rate inquiry into the recent tragedy 
at Harper’s Ferry, and requiring tbe 
Select Committee thereon to report 
“ what legislation may, in their opin- 
ion, be necessary for the future pres- 
ervation of the peace of the country,” 
etc. ; and hereupon the Senate plung- 
ed into a discussion, which lasted 
several days. 

Mr. Clark, in like manner, resumed 
liis dissertation on Helper immedi- 
ately on the assembling of the Flouse 
next morning, having all manner of 
docnniGuts rc'iid from the Clerk’s 
desk ; and spinning out his remarks 
to the utmost length. "When he had 

. ® “ American.” 
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closed, Mr. Johnic. Grilmer,® of H. 0., 
moved a substitute, condemning all 
attempts at renewing Slavery agita- 
tion; wberenpon Mr, "Washbiirne, of 
111., moved that the whole subject be 
laid on the table, whicli was defeated 
by a tie vote : Yeas 116 ; Kays 116 : 
and the debate went on, simulta- 
neously with that on John Brown 
and his doings in the Senate. A. 
second ballot for Speaker was not ob- 
tained until the close of the third 
day’s proceedings, when Mr. Sher- 
man received 107 votes ; Mr, Bocoek 
88; Mr. Gilmer 22; and there were 
14 scattering. And still the two 
Houses continued to debate John 
Brown and Helper, by way of dis- 
couraging Slavery agitation, inter- 
spersed with readings of the choicest 
and spiciest extracts from Helper, 
and occasional ballots for Speaker — 
Mr. Sherman’s vote rising to 112, 
while 116 were necessary for a’cboice. 
The total vote was dimiiiisbed, after 
a few days, as members paired oft 
and left Washington; but Mr. Sher- 
man continued to lack from three to 
live of an election ; until finally, after 
eight weeks had been thus spent, be 
peremptorily declined; and Mr, Wil- 
liam Pennington — ex-Governor of 
Kew Jersey, and now, for the first 
time, a member of tlie House — was 
presented in his stead. Mr. Bocock * 
was also withdrawn, and tbe entire 
pro-Slavery strength concentrated, so 
far as possible, on Mr. Win. K. IT. 
Smith, “ American,” of K. C. Tlio 
next (fortieth) ballot gave •Penning- 
ton 116; Smith 113; John G. .Davis, 
anti-Lecompton Dem., of Iiid., 2 ; 
and there were 4 scattering : neces- 
sary to a choice 118. Fimdly, on the 
forty-fourth ballot,® Mr. Smith’s naino 
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haying heen withdrawn, the vote was 
declared; for Pennington 117 ; John 
A. McClernand, Pern., 85 ; John A. 
Gilmer, Amer., 16 ; and there were 
16 scattering. Mr. Henry "Winter 
Davis, of Md., who.liad hitherto voted 
with the Americans, now cast his 
vote for Pennington, and elected 
him— he having the exact number 
necessary to a choice. John "W. For- 
ney, anti-Lecompton Dem., was soon 
after elected Cleah by a close vote. 

The majority in the Senate was 
not merely Democratic, of the Le- 
GOihpton or extreme pro-Slavery caste ; 
it was especially Iiostile to Senator 
Douglas, and determined to punish 
him for his powerful opposition to 
the Lecompton bill, by reading him 
out of the party. To this end, Mr. 
Jefferson Davis submitted'® an elabo- 
rate series of resolves, whereof the 
following is the most material ; 

“ 4-. J^esolned., That neither Congress nor 
a Territorial Legislature, whether by direct 
legisbiliou or legislation of an indirect and 
iintVieiully nature, possess the power to an- 
nal or impair the constitutional right of any 
citi:?eh of the United States to take his slave 
XJi’operty into the common Territories ; but 
it is the duty of the Federal Government 
there to afford for that, as for other species 
of property, the needful protection; and, if 
experience should at any time prove that the 
judiciary does not possess power to insure 
adequate protection, it will then become the 
duty of Congress to supply such deficiency.” 

Til ese resolutions 1 le modified, “after 
^ conference with friends,” and sub- 
mitted afresh,” presenting the mate- 
rial proposition in this shape : 

“4. RetioUed^ That neither Congress nor 
a Territorial Legislature, ivhetliQr by direct 


1’’ lAb. 2, 1860. ” Feb. 29, I860. 

« May 24, 1860. ■ “ 

YE.iuS — Messrs. Benjamin, Bigler, Bragg, 
Bright, Browti, Ohesuut, 0. G. Clay, Olingman, 
Grittendeii, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Greeny G-win, 
Hammond, ITfanpliill, Hunter, Iverson, Johnson, 
of Ark., Johnson, of Tenn., Kennedy, Lane • 
(Oregon), Latham, Mallory, Mason, Nicholson, 


legislation or legislation of an indirect and 
; unfriendly character, possesses power to an- 
nul or impair the constitutional right of any 
' citizen of the United States to take his slave 
i property into the common Territories, and 
there hold and enjoy the same w-hile the ter- 
ritorial condition remains.” 

The discussion of the series con- 
sumed a large share of the time 
and attention of the Senate during 
the entire session. It ultimately 
transpired that they liad been in- 
dorsed hy a Lecompton’ or regular 
Democratic caucus, and that their 
ulterior object was the reading of 
Mr. Douglas, and other tenacious 
champions of Popular Sovereignty,’ 
out of the Democratic party. At 
length,’® the Senate came to a vote on 
the first of the series, which was as 
follows; 

“1. Resolved, That, in the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, the States adopting the 
same acted severally as free and independ- 
ent sovereignties, delegating a portion of 
their powers to be exercised by the Federal 
Government for the increased seonrity of 
each against dangers, domestic as well as 
foreign ; and that any intermeddling by any 
one or more State,?, or by a oorabinatioji of 
their citizens, with the domestic institutions 
of the other's, on any pretext wliatever, po- 
litical, moral, or religious, with a view to their 
disturbance or subversion, is in violation of 
tbe Constitution, insulting to tlie States so 
interfered with, endanger.? tlieir domestic 
peace and tranquillity — objects for w Inch the 
Constitution was formed — and, by necessary 
consequence, tends to weaken and destroy 
tbe Union itself.” 

This resolve was aimed directly at 
thePepuhlicans, and was passed "by a 
strict party vote— that is, hy the votes 
of all others in the atfirmative, against 
the Eepublicans in the negative : 
Teas 36 ; Hays 19.’" 

Pearce, Polk, Powell, Pugii, Rice, Sebastian, 
Slidell, Thomson, of N. J., Toombs, 'Wigfall, and 
Yulee— 36. 

Nats — ^M essrs. Bingliam, Chandler, Clark, 
Oollamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fes.senacn, Foot, 
Foster, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, Harlan, King, 

■ Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Wade, and Wil- 
son— 19. 
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“ 2. EesoUed^ That negro Slavery, as it 
exists in fifteen States of this Union, compo- 
ses an important portion of their domestic 
institutions, iniierited. from their ancestors, 
and existing at the adoption of the* Consti- 
tution, by which it is recognized as consti-, 
tilting an important element in the appor- 
tionment of powers among the States, and 
tliat no change of opinion or feeling on the 
part of the non-slaveholding States of the 
Union, in relation to this institution, can 
justify them or their citizens in open or cov- 
ert attacks thereon, with a view to its over- 
throw; and that all such attacks are in 
manifest violation of the mutual and solemn 
pledge to protect and defend each other, 
given by the States I’espectively on entering 
into the constitutional compact which fonned 
the Union, and are a manifest breach of 
faith, and a violation of the most solemn ob- 
ligations.” 

This was adopted : Yeas 36 ; Nays 
20 ; the division being identical with 
the foregoing, save that Mr. Trum- 
bull, of Illinois, was now present, 
adding one to the Republican vote. 

While the aht)ve resol ve was raider 
consideration, Mr. Harlan, of Iowa, 
moved to add to it as follows : 

“But the free discussion of the morality 
and expediency of Slavery should never be 
interfered with by the laws of any State, or 
of the United States; and the freedom of 
speech and of the press, on this and every 
other subject of domestic and national pol- 
icy, sliould be maintained inviolate in all .the 
States.” 

This was rejected: Teas 20; Nays 
36 (as upon the adoption of the sec- 
ond resolve, with the order reversed). 

liesoUed, That the Union of these 
States rests on the equality of rights and 

T EAS — Messrs. Thomson (John E.,) of Hew 
Jersey, Eiglei-, of Pennsylvania, Pace, of Minne- 
sot.a, Briglit, of Indiana, (twin and Latham, of 
California, Lane, of Oregon — in all, seven from 
Free Slates ; with Messrs. Kennedy and Pearce, 
of iiaryland. Hunter and Mason, of Virginia, 
Lragg and Glinginan, of North Carolina, Chesnut 
and Hammond, of South Carolina, Iverson and 
Toombs, of Georgia, 0. 0. Clay and Pitzpatrick, 
of Alaliama, Brown and Davis, of Mississippi, 
Benjamin and Slidell, of Louisiana, Mallory and 
Yulee, of Florida, Hemphill and Wigralb of 
To.':as, Crittenden and Powell* of Kentucky, A. 
J ohnson and Nicholson, of Tennessee, , Green 


privileges among its members; and that it 
is especially tbe duty of the Senate, which 
represents the States in tlieir sovereign ca- 
pacity to resist all attempts to discriminate 
either in relation to persons or property in 
the Territories, which are tiie common pos- 
sessions of the United States, so as to give 
advantages to the citizens of one State which 
are not equally assured to those of every 
other State.” 

This was also adopted — Yeas 36 ; 
Nays 18: the Teas, as upon the first 
vote; as also the Nays, except that 
Messrs. Grimes and King did not vote. 

The next was the touchstone — its 
passage by a party vote the object 
of the movement. It reads ; ^ ’ 

“4. Mesohed, That neither Congress nor 
a Territorial Legislature, whether by direct 
legislation or legislation of an indirect and 
unfriendly chiiracter, possesses power to an- 
nul or impair the constitutional right of any 
citizen of the Lnited States to take his slave 
property into tlie eoiaui on Territories, and 
tlrere hold and enjoy the same whits the 
territorial condition remains.” 

This important resolve — the sen- 
tence and death -knell of “Popular 
Sovereignty” — was passed hy the 
decisive majority of thirty-five Teas 
to twenty-one N ays — every Deino- 
cratie Senator present hut Mr. Pugh, 
of Ohio, voting for it ; though Messrs. 
Latham, of California, Fitch, of Indi-; 
ana, Rice, of Minnesota, and perhaps 
one or two others, had been knov/n in 
other days as friends of Mr. Douglas, 
and champions of liis doctrine. Mr. 

' Douglas himself was a.bsent throiigli- 

and Polk, of Missouri, B.. tV. Johnson and Se- 
bastian, of Arkansas — 2S from Slave Rtntes 
alone — every Slave State Imt Delaware being 
fuUy represented, and ca.sting its full vMe for 
this iiroposition. Total 35. 

The Nats were — Messrs. Fessenden and 
Hamlin, of Maine, Clark and Hale, ofNewllanip- 
shire, Sumner and Wil.''On, of Massacluisetts, 
Simmons, of Rhode I.sland, Bixon and Foster, 
of Connecticut, Collamcr and Foot, of Vermont, 
King,' of New York, Ten Eyclf, of New. Jersey, 
Pu^ and Wade, of Ohio, Trumbull, of Illinois, 
Bingham and Chandler, of Michigan, Doolittle, 
of Wisconsin, Grimes and Harlan, of 101^—21. 
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out, "by reason of sickness. Tke neg- 
ative vote on tliis grave proposition 
was made up of tke twenty Eepubli- 
cans aforesaid, and Mr. Pngli. Nei- 
ther Mr. Crittenden, nor either of 
the Maryland Senators, had the cou- 
rage to oppose 'a proj)03itioii whereby 
Mr. Jetferson Davis and his confede- 
rates were permitted to brand, by an 
* imposing vote of the Senate, not only 
the Eepublicans, but the Douglas 
or anti'Leconipton Democrats also — 
composing an immense majority of 
the people of the Free States — ^in 
effect, as unfaithful to their Constitu- 
tional obligations, and making war on 
the guaranteed rights of the South. 

Mr. Clingman, of North Carolina, 
proposed the following : 

“ Besohed, That. the existing condition of 
the Territoi'ies of the United States does not 
require the intervention of Congress for the 
protection of property in slaves.” 

To this, Mr. Collamer, of Y ermont, 
moved to alter the amendment, so as 
to make it read : 

“ Besohed, That the existing condition of 
the Territories of tlie United States does not, 
and, in our opinion, never recpiire,” etc. 

Tins was rejected—^Yeas 16 ; Nays 
33. Then Mr, Olingman’s amend- 
ment was adopted: Yeas 26; Nays 
33 .’^ 

“ 0 . Resolved^ That, if experience should 
at any time prove that the Judicial and Ex- 
ecutive authority do not possess means to 
insure adequate protection to constitu- 
tional rights in a Territory, and if the terri- 
torial government should fail or refuse to 
provide the necessary remedies for that pnr- 
])Ose, it will ho the duty of Congress to sup- 
ply such deficiency.” 

Mr. Olhigmaii proposed to amend 
this, a.s follows : 

1''>Yeas — ^H essrs.' Bigler, Bingham, Bragg, 
Chandler, Clark, Ciingnian, Collamer, Crittenden, 
Dixon, Doolittle, Foot, Grimes, Hale, Hamlin, 
Harlan, Johnson, of Tennessee, Kennedy, La- 
tliaTU, Polk, Pugh, Simmons, Ten Eyck, Toombs, 
rrumbull, Wade, and Wilson — 26. 


“ Provided, That it is not hereby intend- 
ed to assert the duty of Congress to provide 
a system of laws for the maintenance of 
Slavery.” 

This was rejected — ’Yeas 12; Nays 
31 — only Messrs, Clark, Clingman, 
Dixon, Foot, Foster, Hale, Hamlin, 
Latham, Pugh, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, 
and Wilson, voting in the affirma- 
tive. 

The original resolution was then 
adopted; as follows: Yeas 35; Nays 
2 — Messrs. Hamlin and Trumbull: 
the Yeas being as upon the adoption 
of the first resolve, with the subtrac- 
tion of Messrs. Brown and Thomson, 
and the addition of Mr, Ten Eyck. 

“6. Resolved, That the inhabitants of a 
Territory of the United States, when they 
rightfully form a Constitution to he admit- 
ted as a State into the Union, may then, for 
the first time, like the people of a State 
Avhen forming a new Gonstitution, decide for 
themselves whether Slaveiy, as a domestic 
institution, shall be maintained or prohib- 
ited AAuthia their jurisdiction ; and ‘they 
shall be admitted into the Union, with or 
Avithout Slavery, as their constitution rnay 
prescribe at the time of their admission.’ ” 

This was also adopted, as follows : 
Yeas 33 — same as on the first re- 
solve, less Brown, Mallory, and Pugh ; 
Nays 12 — Bingham, Chandler, Dix- 
on, Eoot, Foster, Hale, Pugh, Sim- 
mons, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, 
and Wilson. 

“7. Resolved, That the provision of the 
Constitution for the rendition of fugitives 
from service or labor, AAuthout the juloption 
of Avhich the Union could not have tmen 
formed, and the law's of 1793 and 1850, 
Avhich Avere enacted to secure its exec '.tiou, 
and the main features of AV'hich, being ,omi- 
lar, bear the irapi'ess of nearly seventy y lars 
of sanction by the highest judicial author, w, 
should he honestly and faithfully ohserwjd 
and maintained by all who enjoy the honf 

Nats — ^Messrs. Benjamin, Briglit, Brown, 
Ohesnut, Clay, Davis, Fitzpatrick, Gireeri, Ham- 
mond, Hunter, Iverson, Lane, Mallory, Slason, 
Nicholson, Pearce, PoAvell, Eiee, Saulsbury, Se- 
bastian, Slidell, Wigfall, and Tulee — 23. [All 
from SlaA'e States but Bright, Lane, and Pvice.] 
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fits of our compact of union, and that all 
acts of individuals or of State Legislatures to 
defeat the purpose or nullify the require- 
ments of that provision, and the laws made- 
in pursuance of it, are hostile in character, 
subversive of the Constitution, and revolu- 
tionary in their effect.” 

This, the last of the series, was 
likewise adopted, as follows : Teas 
86 ; hTays 6 : Yeas as in the first in- 
stance, except that Messrs. Pearce 
and Thompson did not vote, their 
places being filled hy Messrs. Ten 
Eyck and Thomson ; while the ISTays 
were Messrs. Chandler, Clark, Eoot, 
Hale, Wade, and Wilson. 

The Senate then proceeded, on 
motion of Mr. Wilson, of Massachu- 
setts, to reconsider Mr. Cliiigman’s 
resolution hitherto given — Wil- 
son stating that, for himself, and his 
friends, tliey wished to have nothing 
to do with any part of tlie series, and 
therefore moved the reconsideration ; 
which prevailed: Yeas 26; Hays 8. 
And the resolution of Mr. Clingman, 
being reconsidered, was rejected. 

And so, Mr. Jefi'erson Davis’s en- 
tire series, without the change of a 
comma, affirming and emphasizing 
the worst points of the Dred Scott 
decision, and asserting as vital truths 
propositions which even the Southern 
Democracy voted down when first 
presented to a Democratic National 
Convention by Mr. Tancey in 1848, 
vrere now adopted by the United 
States Senate as- necessary deductions 
from the fundamental law of the land. 


The Democratic National Convem 
tion of 1856 had decided that its 
successor should meet at Charleston, 
S. G., which it accordingly did, on the 
23d of April, 1860. 

Abundant premonitions of a storm 
had already been afforded. . One del- 


egation from the State of New York 
had been chosen by the Convention 
which nominated State officers at 
Sjnacuse the preceding Autumn ; 
while anotherhad been elected by dis- 
tricts, under the auspices of Mr. Fer- 
nando Wood, then Mayor of the Corn- 
niercial Emporium. The former was 
understood to favor the nomination 
of Senator Douglas for President ; the 
latter to oppose it, and incline to en- 
tire acquiescence in whatever the 
South might propose or desire. Two 
delegations had, in like manner, been 
chosen from Illinois, under similar 
auspices. Tlie National Committee 
had issued tickets to what it esteemed 
the regular, or anti-Wood, delegation 
from New York, admitting them to 
seats in the Convention, and ex- 
cluding their competitors. Francis 
E. Flournoy, of Arkansas, was chosen 
temporary Chairman ; Gen. Caleb 
Cushing, of Massachusetts, was, on 
the second day, made permanent 
President, and a Committee on Plat- 
form, consisting of one member from 
each State, appointed. On the third 
day, the contests were decided in 
favor of the anti-Wood delegation 
from New York and the Douglas 
men from Illinois. On the fourth, 
no pirogress w'as made. On the fifth, 
Mr. Avery, of North Carolina, from 
a majority of the Committee on Plat- 
form (17 to 14), but representing a 
minority of the People and of the 
Electors of President, reported a 
series, whereof the material jmoposi- 
tion was as follows : 

“ ItesoheJ^ Thtit tlio platfomi adopted at 
Cincinnati be affrrned, vvit.U the following 
resolutions: 

“That the National Democracy of tliQ 
United States hold these cardinal principles 
on the subject of Slavery in the Territories: 
Pirst, That Congress has no power to abol- 
ish Slavery in the Territories; second, that 
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the Ten’itorial Legislature Las no power to 
abolish. Slavery in the Territories, nor to pro- 
hibit the introduction of slaves therein, nor 
any power to destroy or impair the right of 
pi’opei’ty in slaves by any legislation what- 
evei'.” 

Mr. Henry B. Payne, of OMo, on 
behalf of the members of said Com- 
mittee from all the Bree States bnt 
California, Oregon, and Massachu- 
setts — States entitled to choose 112 
Electors, while those represented in 
the m.ajority report were entitled 
to but 127 Electors — ^i-eported a plat- 
form, which, as finally modified, w^as 
presented by Mr. Samuels, of Iowa, 
in tlie following shape : 

“ 1. Resolmd^ That we, the Democracy of 
the Union, in Oonvention assembled, hereby 
declare onr affirmance of the resolutions 
nnaninioitsly adopted and declared as a plat- 
form of principles by the Deinocr-atic Oon- ' 
veution at Oiueinnati, in the year 1856, he- 
lieviug that Democratic principles are nn- 
chaiigeahle in their nature, wTien applied to 
the same subject-matters ; and wo recom- 
mend, as the only further resolutions, the fol- ! 
lowing: ; . 

“ Inasmuch as differences of opinion exist in 
the Democratic party as to- the nature and 
extent of the powers of a Territorial Legis- 
lature, and as to the powers and duties of 
Congress, under the Constitution of the 
United States, over the institution of Slavery 
within the Territories : 

“ 3. Renohcd^ That the Democratic Party 
vrill abide by the decisions of the Supreme 
Court of 'the United States on the questions 
of Constitutional law. 

“6. Resolved, That it is the duty of the 
United States to afford ample and complete 
protection to all its citizens, whether at home 
or abroad, and wliethor native or ibreigu. 

“4. Resolved, That one of the necessities 
of the age, in a military, coinniercial, and 
postal point of view, is ai)eedy communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific States ; 
and the Democratic Party pledge such con- 
stitutional go verrunont aid as will insure the 
cuustnictlon of a railroad to the Pacific 
coast, at the earliest practicable ])criod. 

“ 5. Resolved, That tlio Democratic party 
are in favor of the acquisition of tlie Island 
of Cuba, on such terms as shall bo honorable 
to ourselves and just to Sjuiin. 

“ 0. Resolved, llhat the enactments of State 
Legislatures to defeat the faithful execution 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, are hostile in 
clmracmr, subversive of the Oonstitutibn, 
and revolutiouary in their effect.” 


Mr. Avery’s report from the ma- 
jority was ultimately modified by 
him so as to read as follows : 

“ Resolved, That the platform adopted by 
the Democratic party at Cincinnati he 
affirmed, with the following explanatory res- 
olutions : 

“ First. That the government of a Territory 
organized by an act of Congress, is provi- 
sional and temporary ; and, during its exist- 
ence, all citizens of the United States have 
an equal right to settle with their property 
in the Territoiy without their rights, either 
of person or property, being destroyed or 
impaired by congressional or territorial legis- 
lation. 

Beeond. Thatitistheduty of thePedenil 
Government, in all its departments, to pro- 
tect, when necessary, the rights of persons 
and property in the Territories, and wherever 
else its constitutional authority extends. 

“ Third. That when the settlers in a Terri- 
tory having an adequate popxfiation form a 
State Constitution, the right of sovereignty 
' commences, and, being consummated by ad- 
mission into the Union, they stand on an 
equal footing with the people of otlier States; 
and the State thus organized ought to be ad- 
mitted into the Federal Union, rvhether its 
constitution prohibits or recognizes the in- 
stitution of Slavery. 

“ Fourth. That the Democratic party are in 
favor of the acquisition of tlie Island of Cuba, 
on such terms as shall be honoi*able to oui‘- 
selves and just to Spain, at tho earliest prac- 
ticable moment. 

“ Fifth. That the enactments of State legis- 
latures to defeat the faithful execution of the 
Fugitive Slave Law, are hostile in character, 
subversive of the Constitution, and revolu- 
tionary in their effect. 

‘‘ Sixth. That the Democracy of tlie United 
States recognize it as the imperative duty of 
this Government to protect the natiiralized 
citizen in all his rights, whether at home or 
in foreign lands, to tho same extent as its 
native-born citizens. 

“ Whereas, one of the greatest necessities of 
the age, in a political, comraercia], postal 
and military point of vie-w, is a speedy com- 
munication between the Pacific and Atlantic 
coasts : Therefore, he it 

“ Resolved, That the Democratic juirty do 
hereby pledge themselves to use every means 
in their power to secure the passage of some 
bill, to the extent of the constitutional au- 
thoi'ity of Congress, for the const, ruction of 
a Pacific Eailroad, from the lMississi])pi Elver 
to the Pacific Ocean, at the earliest practica- 
ble period.” 

[The report concludes -with resolves 6 and 
6 of the Dougluis ifiatform, for which see 
preceding column.] 
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Gen. Beiij. ¥. Butler, of Massaehti- 
setts, disagreeing with both these re- 
ports, proposed simply to reaffirm, the 
Cincinnati platform, and there stop. 

The majority report, it will he no- 
ted, was concurred in by the repre- 
sentatives, in Coininittee, of each of 
the fifteen Slave States, with those of 
California and Oregon. Mr. Avery, 
in introducing it, very frankly and 
fairly set forth its object, and the 
gi’Oiiiids of difference with the minoi- 
ity, as follows ; 

“I have stated that we demand at the 
hands of onr Nor thorn brethren upon this 
floor that the great principle which we chei-- 
ish shonld he recognized, and in that view I 
speak the common sentiments of onr consti- 
tuents at home ; and 1 intend no reflection 
npon those who entertain a dilferent opinion, 
when I say tJiat tlie results and ultimate 
conseiinem'es to the Soutliern States of this 
confederacy, if tlie Popular Sovereignty doc- 
trhie ho adoi<ted iis the doctrine of theDeino- 
cratio party, wou]4 he as dangerous and 
suhversivo of tiioir rights as the adoption of 
the principle of Ooiigressional intervention 
or prohibition. We say that, in a contest for 
the occupation of the Territories of the 
United States, the Southern men encumbered 
with slaves cannot compete 'witli the Emi- 
grant Aid Society at the North. We say 
that the Emigrant Aid Society can send a 
voter to one of the Territories of the United 
States, to determine a question relating to 
Slavery, for the sum of $200 ; while itw'onld 
cost the Southern man the sum of $1600. 
We say, then, that, wherever there is compe- 
tition betwmen the South and the North, that 
the North can and will, at less expense and 
difficulty, secure power, control, and do- 
minion over tlie Territories of the Federal 
Government; and if, then, you establish the 
doctrine that a Territorial Legislature which, 
may bo established by Congress in any Ter- 
ritory lias the right, directly or indirectly, to 
affect the institution (»f Slavery, then yon can 
sec that the Legislature by its action, either 
directly or indirectl}'-, may finally exclude 
every inan iVoin flio slavcholding States as 
ollbctually iis if you had adopted the Wilmot 
Proviso out and out. ■*' * ^ 

“ But we are told that, in advocating tbe 
doctrii'o we now do, we are violating the 
principles of tiie Cincinnati platform. They 
say that tlie Cincinnati platform is aPopiilar 
Sovereignty ydatforin ; that it was intended 
to ])i-esent and practically cfiforce that great 
in’inciple. No^v, wc who made this report 


deny that this is the time construction of the 
Cincinnati platform. We of the South say 
that, when we voted for the Cincinnati plat- 
form, we understood, from the fact that the 
Territories stand in the same position as the 
District of Columbia, that non-interference 
and non-intervention in the Territories was 
tliat same sort of non-interference and non- 
intervention practiced in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Noiv, ive maintain that Congress 
has no right to prohibit or abolish Slavery 
in the District of Columbia. Why? Be- 
cause it is an existing institution. It be- 
comes tlio duty of Congress under the Con- 
stitution to protect and cherish the right of 
property in slaves in that District, because 
the Constitution does not give them the 
power to imohibit or estal)lisli Slavery. 
Every session of Congress, Northern men, 
Southern men, men of all parties, are legis- 
lating to protect, clierisli and uphold, the in- 
stitution of Slavery in the District of Oolnui- 
hia. * * 

“It is said that the Cincinnati platform is 
ambiguous, and that vvo must explain it. At 
the Soutli, we have maintained that it had 
no ambiguity ; that it did not mean Popular 
Sovereignty; but our Northern friends say 
that it does mean Popular Sovereignty, 
Nowg if we are going to explain it and to 
declare its iirincdples, I say, let us either de- 
clare thorn openly, boldly, squarely, or let us 
leave it as it is in the Cincinnati Platform. 
I want, andw'e of the South want, no lunre 
doubtful platforms upon this or any other 
question. We desire that this Oonvention 
should take a bold, square stand. What do 
the minority of the committee propose? 
Their solution is to leave the question to the 
decision of the Supreme Court, and agree to 
abide by any decision that may be made by 
that tribunal between the citizens of a Ter- 
ritory upon the subject. Why, gentlemen 
of the minority, you cannot help yourselves 1 
That is no concession to us. There is no 
necessity for putting that in the platform, 
because I take it for granted that you are all 
law-abiding citizens. Every gentleman here 
from a non-alaveholding State is a law- 
abiding citizen; and, if he bo so, why wo 
know that, when there is a decision of the 
Supreme Court, even adverse to his views, 
he will submit to it. 

“Yon say that tins is a judicial question. 
We say that it is uot. But, if it be a judicial 
question, it is immaterial to you how the 
platform is made, because all you will have 
to say is, ‘This is a judicial (piestiou ; the 
majority of the Convention were of one 
opinion; I may entertain my own opinion 
nijon the question; let the.®>Supreme Court 
settle it.’ *• * * 

“ Let us make a platform about which thoro 
eaubeno doubt, so that every man, North 
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and Sonth, may stand side by side on all 
issues connected with Slavery, and advocate 
the same i>rinciples. That is all we ask. 
All we demand at your hands is, that there 
shall he no equivocation and no doubt in the 
popular mind as to what our principles are.” 

Mr. Payne, on the other side, quo- 
ted at length from the Cincinnati 
platform, from Mr. Buchanan’s let- 
ter of acceptance, and from speeches 
of Howell Cobh, John 0. Breckin- 
ridge, James L. Orr, A. H. Ste- 
phens, Judah P. Benjamin, James 
A. Bayard, James M. Mason, Bohert 
Toombs, etc., to show that ‘Non- 
Intervention’ with ‘ Popular Sover- 
eignty’ was the original and estab- 
lished Democratic doctrine with re- 
gard to Slavery in the Territories. 

The debate was continued, amid 
great excitement and some disorder, 
until Monday, April 30th, when the 
question was first taken on Gen. 
Butler’s proposition ; which was de- 
feated— Yeas 105; Nays 198 — as 
follows: , 

Yeas— Maine, 3; Massachusetts, 8; Oon- 
necticut, Si- ; Mew Jersey, 5 ; Peunsylvania, 
16^; Delaware, 3; Maryland, 61- ; Virginia, 
12i ; North Oai’olina, 10 ; Georgia, 10 ; Mis- 
souri, Tenttessee, 11; Kentucky, 0; 
Minnesota, 1|; Oregon, 3 — 105. 

Nays — Maine, 6 ; New Hampshire, 6 ; 
Vermont, 5 ; Massachusetts, 6 ; Rhode Is- 
land, 4; Connecticut, Si-; New York, 35; 
New Jersey, 2 ; Pennsylvania, lOi; Mary- 
land, 2i; Ydrginia, 2| ; South Carolina, 8; 
Nlorida, 3 ; Alabama, D ; Louisiana, 6 ; Mis- 
sissippi, 7 ; Texas, 4 ; Arkansas, 4 ; Missouri, 
4-1 ; Tennessee, 1 ; Kentucky, 3 ; Ohio, 23 ; 
Indiuua, 13; Illinois, 11 ; Michigan, 6 ; Wis- 
consin, 5 ; Iowa, 4; Minnesota, 2-1; Califor- 
nia, 4 — 198. 

The question was next taken on 
tbe regular minority report, as pre- 
sented ill a modified form by Mr, 
Samuels ; which was adopted, hy the 
following vote : 

Y EAs — !Maine, 8 ; New Hampshire, 6 ; Ver- 
mont, 6 ; Massachusetts, 7 ; Rhode Island, 
4; Connecticut, 0; New York, 85 ; New 
Jersey, 6 ; Pennsylvania, 12 ; Maryland, Si; 


Virginia, 1; Missouri, 4; Tennessee, 1; 
Kentucky, 2i; Ohio, 23; Indiana, 13; Illi. 
nois, 11 ; Michigan, 6 ; Wisconsin, 5 ; Iowa, 

4; Minnesota, 4 — 165. 

Nays — Massachusetts, 6 ; New Jersey, 2 ; 
Pennsylvania, 15; Delaware, 8; Maryland, 
41 ; Virginia, 14; North Carolina, 10 ; tiouth 
Carolina, 8; Georgia, 10; Florida, 3; Ala- 
bama, 9 ; Louisiana, 0 ; Mississippi, 7 ; 
Texas, 4 ; Arkansas, 4 ; Missouri, 5 ; Ten- 
nessee, 11; Kentucky, 91; California, 4; 
Oregon, 3 — 138. 

Hereupon, Mr. L. P, W alker, of 
Alabama, presented the written, pro- 
test of the delegates from that State, 
28 in number, showing that they 
were expressly instructed hy the 
State Convention which elected them 
not to acquiesce in or submit to any 
‘ Squatter Sovere,ignty’ platform, but 
to withdraw from the Convention in 
case such a one should he adopted. 
Among the resolves so adopted and 
made binding on &eir delegates hy 
the Alabama State Convention, were 
the following ; 

“ 1. Resolved, hy the DemocTac.y of the State 
of Altihmna in Vonventimi cmemhUd, That, 
bolding all issues and principles upon which 
they have heretofore iilliliated and acted 
with the National .Democratic Party to be 
inferior in dignity and importance to the 
great question of Slavery, they content 
themselves with a gerierfil reilffirmauce of 
tlie Cincinnati platform as to such issues, 
and also indorse said platform as to Slavery, 
together with the following resolutions: 

“2. Resolved further, Itliat we reafiirm so 
much of the first resolution of the platform 
adopted in the Convention hy the Demo- 
cracy of this State, on the Sth of January, 
1856, as, relates to the su.hioct of Slavery, to 
wit: ‘The unqualified right of the people 
of the Slaveholding States to tlie protection 
of their property in the States, in the Terri- 
tories, and in the wilderness in which Ter- 
ritorial Governments are as yet unorgan- 
ized.’ 

“ 3. Resolved further, That, in order to meet 
and clear away all obstacles to a full enjoy- 
ment of this right in the Territories, we re- 
affirm the principle of the 9lh resolution of 
•the Platform adopted in Convention hy the 
Democracy of this State, on tlio 14th of 
February, 1848, to wit : ‘ That it is the duty 
of the General Government, hy all proper 
legislation, to secure an entry into those 
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Territories to all the citizens of the United 
States, together with their property of every 
description ; and. that the same should he 
protected by the United States while the 
Territories are under its authoi-ity.’ 

“ 4. Eesohed further^ That the Constitution 
of the United States is a compact between 
sovereign and co-equal States, united niDon 
tlie basis of pierfect equality of rights and 
privileges. 

“5. Resolved further^ That the Territories 
of the United States are common property, 
in which the States have equal rights, and 
to which the citizens of every State may 
rightfully emigrate, with their slaves or 
other property recognized as such in any of 
the States of the Union, or by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

^‘ 6. Resolved Jurther^ That the Congress of 
the United States has no power to abolish 
Slavery iii the Territories, or to prohibit its 
introduction into any of them. 

“Y. Resolved That the Territorial 
Legislatures, created by the legislation of 
Congress, have no power to abolish Slavery, 
or to jirohildt the introduction of the same, 
or to impair l)y unfriendly legislation the 
security and full enjoyment of the same 
witlii!! the Terrlt(,iries ; and such coustihi- 
tional power certainly does not belong to 
the people of the Territories in any capacity, 
before, in tlie exercise of a lawful authority, 
they form a Constitution preparatory to ad- 
mission as a State into the Union ; and their 
action, in the exercise of such lawful au- 
thority, certainly cannot operate or take 
effect before their actual admission as a 
State into the Union. 

“8. Resolved further, That the piunciples 
enunciated by Chief Justice Taney, in his 
opinion in the Bred Scott case, deny to the 
Territorial Legislature the power to destroy 
or impair, by any legislation whatever, the 
right of proj>crty in slaves, and maintain it 
to be the duty of the Federal Government, 
in all of its departmonts, to protect the 
rights of the owner of such pi-operty in the 
Territories; and the principles so declared 
are hereby assei'ted to be the rights of' the 
South, and the South should maintain them. 

“ !). Resolved further, That vve holdall of 
the foregoin,g propositions to contain cardi- 
nal principles — true in themselves— ^and just 
and j) roper and necessary for the safety of 
all that is dear to us ; and we do hereby in- 
struct our delegiites to the Charleston Oon- 
Yontion to present them for the calm con- 
sidoration and a])proval of that body— from 
whose justice and patriotism we anticipate 
their ado])tiou. 

“10. Resolved That our delegates 
to tlie Charleston Convention are hereby 
expressly instructed to insist.that said Con- 
vention shall adopt a platform of principles, 


recognizing distinctly the rights of the South, 
as asserted in the foregoing resolutions ; and 
if the said National Convention shall refuse 
to adopt, in substance, the propositions em- 
braced in the preceding resolutions, prior to 
nominating candidates, our delegates to said 
Convention ai*e hereby positively instructed 
to withdraw therefrom. 

“ 11. Resolved further. That our delegates 
to the Charleston Convention shall cast the 
vote of Alabama as a unit, and a majority of 
our delegates shall determine how the vote 
of this State shall be given. 

“12. Resolved further, That an Executive 
Committee, to consist of one from each Con- 
gressional District, bo .appointed, whose duty 
it shall be, in the event that our delegates 
Avithdraw from the Charleston Convention, 
in obedience to the 10th resolution, to call 
a Convention of the Democracy of Alabama, 
to meet at an early day to consider what is 
best to he done,” 

The Alabama delegation concluded 
•with the folio-wing statement : 

“ The points of difference between the 
Northern and the Southern Democracy are : 

“1. As regards the status of Slavery as a 
political institution in the Territories whilst 
they remain Territories, and tlie power of 
the people of a Territory to exclude it hy 
unfriendly legislation ; and 

“2. As regards the duty of the Federal 
Government to protect tlie owner of slaves 
in the enjoyment of his property in the Ter- 
ritories so long as they remain such. 

“ This Convention has refused, by the Plat- 
form adopted, to settle either of these prop- 
ositions in favor of the South. We deny 
to the people of a Territory any power to 
legislate against the institution of Slavery ; 
and Ave assert that it is the duty of the Fede- 
ral Government, in all its departments, to 
protect the owner of slaves in the enjoyment 
of his property in the Territories. Tlieso 
principles, as Ave state them, are embodied 
in the Alabama Platform. 

“ Here, then, is a plain, explicit and direct 
issue between this Convention and the con- 
stituency which Ave have the honor to repre- 
sent in this body. 

“ Instructed, as we are, not to w.aive this 
issue, the contingency, therefore, has arisen, 
Avhen, in»our opinion, it boconie.s our duty 
to withdraw from this OoriA-ent ion. W o beg, 
Sir, to communic.ate this fact through you, 
and to assure the Convention that av'c do so 
in no spirit of anger, hut under a sense of 
imperative obligation, properl ,y appreciating 
its resj)onsibiJities and cheerfully sulnnitt-ing 
to its consequences.” 

Tbe ' Alabama delegation, wliicli 
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included ex-GoY. Joliu A. "Winston, 
Wm. L. l^aneey, Beiiben Oliapman, 
ex-M. 0., and other prominent citi- 
zens, tliereupon witlidreur from the 
Convention. 

Mr. Barry, of Mississippi, next an- 
nounced the witiidrawal of the entire 
Mississippi delegation. Mr. Glenn, 
of Mississippi, stated the grounds of 
such withdrawal, as follows : 

“Sir, at CiHcianati we adopted a Piatfonn 
on wliicli we all agreed. Now answer me, 
ye men of the North, of the East, of the 
South, and of the West, what was the con- 
struction ])laced upon that Platform in dif- 
ferent sections of the Union? You at the 
West said it meant one thing ; we of the 
South said it meant another. Either we 
were right or you were right; we \vere • 
wrong or you were wi’ong. We came here 
to ask you wdiieh was right and which was 
wrong. Y ou have in aiutaiued your position, 
ifou say that you cannot give ns an acknowl- 
edgment of that right, which I tell you here 
now, in coming time will he your only safety 
in your contests with the Black Republicans 
of Ohio and of the North. (Oheers.) 

“ Why, sir, turn hack to the history of your 
awn leading men. There sits a distinguished 
gentleman, lion. Charles E. Stuart, of Michi- 
gan, once a rei»re3cntative of one of the 
sovereign States of the Union in the Senate, 
who then voted that Congress had the con- 
stitutional power to pass the Wilmot Pi'oviso, 
and to exclude Slavery from the Territoz-ies ; 
and now, when the Supi’emo Court has said 
that it has not that ])Ower, he comes forward 
and tells ]Mississippians that that same Con- 
gress is impotent to protect that same spe- 
cies of property! There sits my distin- 
giii&licd friend,’ the Senator from Ohio (Mi*. 
Pugh), who, but a few nights since, told us 
fi*oiii that stand that, if a Territorial Govern- 
ment totally misused their powers or abused 
thoui, Congress could wipe out that Territo- 
I'ial GovernmeMt altogether. And yet, when, 
we come hero and ask him to give us pro- 
tection in case that Torritoi’ial Govermnent 
robs us of our jzroperty and stinkes the star 
which answers to the name of Mississippi 
from the l|ag of the Union, so far as the 
Constitution gives her pi*otection, he tehs 
U3, with his hand upon his heart— as Gov. 
Payne, of (Jiiio, had before done— that they 
will part witii their lives before they will 
acknowledge,, the principle w-'Mch we con- 
tend for. 

“ Gentlemen, in such a situation of things 
!n the Ounvention of our great party, it is 


right that we should part. Go your way, 
and we will go ours. The South leaves you 
— ^not like Hagai*, driven into the wilderness, 
friendless ami alone — but I. tell Southern 
men here, and, for them, I tell the North, 
that, in less than sixty days, you will find a 
united South standing side by side with us. 
(Prolonged and entliusiastic cheering.)” 

Mr. Moiiton, of Louisiana, briefly 
aimouiiced that all the delegates from 
liis State Imt two would withdraw 
from the Convention, and protested 
against the right of the two to act or 
cast any vote in behalf of the State. 

Hon. J allies Simons, Df South Car- 
olina, announced the withdrawal of 
the delegation from that State, in a 
communication signed by all the 
thirteen members thereof, in the 
words following ; 

“ "We, the undersigned delegates appointed 
by the Deiffocratio State Convention of 
South Carolina, beg leave respectfully to 
state that, according to the principles enun- 
ciated in their Platform at Columbia, the 
power, either of the Federal Government or 
of its agent, the Territorial Government, to 
abolish or legislate against property in slaves, 
by either direct or indirect legislation, is es- 
pecially denied; and, as the Platform adopted 
by the Convention palpably and iincntioii- 
ally prevents any expression airirining the 
incapacity of the Territorial Govermnent so 
to legislate, that they would not be acting 
in good faith to their principles, or in ac- 
c%rdance with the wishes of their consti- 
tuents, to longer remain in this Convention, 
and they hereby respectfully announce their 
withdi'awal therefrom.” 

Mr. John Milton, of Florida, next 
announced the nnanimuuB withdrav;al 
of the delegation from that State, in a 
protest signed by five delegates, which 
was read by Mr. Eppes, whereof tlie 
essential portion is as follows : 

“Florida, with her Southern sisters, is 
entitled to a clear and unambiguous recog- 
nition of her rights in the Territories ; and 
this being refused, by the rojectioii of the 
majority report, we protest against receiving 
the Cincinnati Platform with the interpret- 
ation that it favors the doctrine of f:iq natter 
Sovereignty in the Territories— which doc- 
trine, iu the name of the people roi'iresented 
by ns, we repudiate.” 
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Mr. Guy M. Bryaiij of Texas, next 
annoiineed the withdrawal of the en- 
tire delegation from that State. In 
their protest against the platform 
adopted hy the Convention, they de- 
clared 

“That it is the right of every citizen to 
tahe his property, of any kind, including 
slaves, into the eonmion territory belonging 
equally to all the States of the Confederacy, 
and to have it protected there under the 
Federal Constitution. Neither Congress 
nor a Territorial Legislature, nor any human 
power, has any authority, either directly or 
indirectly, to impair these sacred riglits; 
and, they liaving been affirmed by the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court in the Dred Scott 
case, we declare that it is the duty of the 
Federal Government, the common agent of 
all the States, to establish such government, 
and enact such laws for the Territoiles, and 
so change tlie same, from time to time, as 
may be necessary to insure the protection 
and preservation of these rights, and pre- 
vent every infringement of the same. The 
affirmation of tliis principle of the duty of 
Congress to simply protect the rights of 
roperty, is nowise in conflict with the 
eretofore established and Avell-recognized 
principle of the Democratic party, that 
Congress does not possess the power to 
legislate Slavery into the Tei’ritories, or to 
esolude it therefrom.' 

“ It is sufficient to say that, if the princi- 
ples of the Northern Democracy are pro- 
perly represented by the opinion and action 
of the majority of the delegates from that 
section on this floor, we do not hesitate to 
declare that their principles are not only 
not oui’s, but, if adhered to and enfoi'ced by 
them, will destroy this Union.” 

Mr. B. Burrow, of Arkansas, an- 
nounced tliewitlidrawal of three del- 
egates from that State, for these rea- 
sons ; . / 

“ 1st. Because the numerical majority 
have usurped the prerogatives of the States 
in setting aside the Thitform made by the 
Stat es, and iiave thus unsettled the basis of 
this Conveulioii, and thereby permanently 
(lisorganizcd its constituiion. Its decrees, 
thereibrii, become null ami void. 

“ 2d. Cecauso we were positively instruct- 
ed hy the 1 )einocracy of Arkansas to insist on 
the recognition of the equal rights of the 
South in the oorarnon 'I'erritories. and pro- 
tection to those rights hy the Federal Gov- 
ernment, prior to any nomination of a cam 


didate ; and, as this Convention lias refused 
to recognize the principles required hy the 
State of Arkansas, in her popular Conven- 
tion first, and twice subsequently reasserted 
by Arkansas, together with all her Southern 
sisters, in the report of a Platform in this 
Convention; and, as we cannot serve two 
masters, we are determined first to serve the 
Lord our God. We cannot ballot for any 
candidate whatsoever.” 

Mr. J. P. Johnson, on behalf of 
that portion of the Arkansas delega- 
tion who had coiiclnded not to leave 
the Convention until after time had 
been afforded for consultation, said 
he hesitated, “because he conceived 
that the stability of the Union itself 
was involved in the action taken here 
by the Southern representatives.” 

The Georgia delegation here asked 
leave to retire for consultation, which 
W'os granted. Messrs. Bayard and 
Wliiteley — Senator and Bex^reserita- 
tive in Congress from Delaware — 
now retired from the Convention and 
joined the seceders. Mr. Sanlsbnry, 
the other Senator, gave his reasons 
for not retiring at this time, and the 
Convention adjourned for the night. 

Next morning, May 1st, Mr. Hen- 
ry L. Benning presented a notifica- 
tion from twenty-six of the thirty- 
four delegates from Georgia, that 
they had decided to withdraw from the 
Convention — ^four of them in obe- 
dience to a vote of the majority, 
which they had opposed. 

Mr. Johnson, of Arkansas, now 
announced the withdrawal, after due 
consideration and consultation, of 
the remainder of the delegation from 
his State; hut Mr. F. B. Piournoy 
gave notice that he did not concur in 
I this action. 

The formal protest and witlidra-wal 
of ten delegates from Louisiana was 
now presented. It states that these 
delegates act in obedience to a reso- 
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liition passed "by tlie Democracy of 
Louisiana in State Convention at 
Baton i.touge, Marcli 5, 1860, in the 
following words : 

That the Territovies of the 
United States belong to the several States as 
their common proj^erty, and not to indivi- 
dual citizens thereof; that the Federal Con- 
stitution recognizes property in slaves ; and, 
as such, the owner thereof is entitled to 
carry his slaves into any Territory in the 
United States ; to hold them there as pro- 
perty ; and, in case tlie people of the Territo- 
ries, by inaction, unlriondly legislation or 
otJiorvvisc, should endanger the tenure of 
such pro])erty. or discriminate against it hy 
withholding that proleetion given to other 
species of property in the Territories, it is 
the duty of the General GoAmminent to in- 
terpose, hy the active exei’tion of its consti- 
tutional jjower, to secure the rights of the 
slaveholder.” 

Tlie two remaining delegates from 
Louisiana gave notice tliat, tliougli 
they did not personally desire to 
wltiidraw from the Convention, they 
should be governed by the action of 
the majority of their delegation. 

Mr. W. B. G-aulden, of Georgia, 
made a speech against the course 
taken by his colleagues, on the follow- 
ing grounds : 

“ I am not in favor of bi’ealdng up this 
G-overnment upon an impracticable issue, — 
upon a mere theory. I believe that this 
doctrine of protection to Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories is a mere theory, a mere abstraction. 
(Applause.) Practically, it can he of no 
consetiuence to the South, for the reason 
that the infant has been strangled before it 
was horn. (Laughter.) you have cut off 
the supply of slaves; you have crippled the 
institution of Slavery in the States hy your 
unjust laws; and it is mere lolly and mad- 
ness now to ask for i)roteetion for a nonen- 
tity — for a thing which is not there. We 
luuG no slaves to carry to these Territories. 
Wo can never make another Slave State with 
our present supjjly of slaves. But, if we 
could, it would not ho wise; for the reason 
that, if you make another Slave State from 
your new Territories with the present supply 
of slaves, you will he obliged to give up 
another St£>-te — either Maryland, Delaware, 
or Yirginia — to Free Soil upon the hTorth. 
Kow, 1 would, deal with this question, fellow- 
Democrats, as a practical one. When I can 


see no possible practical good to result to 
the country from demanding legislation upon 
this theory, I am not prepared to disintegrate 
and dismember the great Democratic party 
of this Union. * * 

“ I would ask my friends of the South to 
come up in a proper spirit, ask our Northern 
friends to give us all our rights, and take off 
the ruthless restrictions whicli cut off the 
supply of slaves from foreigir lands. As a 
matter of right and justice to the South, I 
would ask the Democracy of the Uorth to 
grant us tins tiling ; and I believe they have 
the patriotism and lionesty to do it, because 
it is right in itself. I tell you, fellow-Demo- 
crats, that the African Slave-trader is the 
true Union man. (Cheers and laughter.) I 
tell you tliat the slave-trading of Virginia 
is more immoral, more unchinstian in every 
possible point of view, than that African 
Slave-trade which goes to Africa and brings 
a heathen and worthless man here, makes 
him a useful man, Oliristiauizes him, and 
sends him and his posterity down tlie stream 
of time to enjoy the ble.s.sings of civilization. 
(Olieers and laughter.) Now, fellow-Demo- 
crats, so far as any public expression of the 
State of Virginia — the great Slave-trading 
State of Virginia — lias been given, they are 
all opposed to the African Slave-trade. 

“ Dr. Eeed, of Indiana — I am from Indiana, 
and I am in flavor of it. 

“Mr. Gauhlen — ^Now, gentlemen, we are 
told, upon high authority, that there is a 
certain class of men who strain at a gnat 
and swallow a camel. Now, Virginia, 
which authorizes the buying of Christian 
men, separating them from their wives and 
children, from all the relations and associa- 
tions amid whom they have lived for years, 
rolls up her eyes in holy horror vvheu I 
would go to Africa, buy a savage, and in- 
troduce him to the blessings of civilization 
and Christianity. (Olieers and laughter.) 

“Capt. Ejnclers, of N. 1^. — You can get 
one or two recruits from New York to join 
Avith you. 

“ The President. — The time of the gentle- 
man has expired. (Cries of “Go on! Go 
on!”) 

“ The Pre.sident stated that, if it was the 
unanimous wish of the Convention, the gen- 
tleman could proceed. 

“Mr. Gaulden. — Now, fellow -Democrats, 
the slave-trade in Virginia forms a mighty 
and powerful rejison for its oppo.sition to 
the African slave-trade, and in this remark 
I do not intend any disrespect to my friends 
from Virginia. Virginia, the Mother of 
State.s and of statesmen, the Mother of Presi- 
dents, I apprehend may err as Avell as other 
mortals. I am afi’aid that her eri’or in this 
regard lies in the promptings of the .almighty 
dollar. It has been my fortune to go into 
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that noble old .State to buy a fev darkies ; 
and I have had to pay from $1,000 to 
$2,000 a head, when I could go to Africa 
and buy better negroes for $80 apiece. 
(Great laughter.) Now, unquestionably, it 
is to the interest of Yirginia to break down 
the African slave-trade, when she can sell' 
her negroes at $2,000. She knows that the 
African slave-trade would break up her mo- 
nopoly, and hence her objection to it. If 
any of you Northern Democrats — for I have | 
more faith in you than I have in the carpet- 
knight Democracy of the South — will go 
home wdth me to my plantation in Georgia, 
but a little way from here, I will show you 
some darkies that I bought in Maryland, 
some that I bought in Virginia, some in 
Delay, mre, some in Florida, some in North 
Carolina; and I will also show you the pui’e 
African, the noblest Eoman of them all. 
(Great laughter.) Now, fellow-Democrats, 
ray feeble health and failing voice admonish 
me to bring the few remarks I have to make 
to a close. (Cries of “ Go on, go on.”) I 
am only sorry that I am not in a better con- 
dition than I am to vindicate before you to- 
day the words of truth, of honesty, and of 
right, and to sliow you the gross inconsis- 
tencies of the South in this regard. I come 
from the First Congressional District of the 
State of Georgia. I represent the African 
slave-trade interest of that section. (Ap- 
plause ) I am proud of the position I oc- 
cupy in that respect. I believe that the 
African slave-trader is a true missionary, 
and a true Christian (applause) ; and I have 
pleaded with my delegation from Georgia to 
put this issue squarely to the Northern 
Democracy, and say to them, Are you pre- 
pared to go back to fir.st piinciples, arid take 
off your unconstitutional restrictions, and 
leave this question to be settled by»each 
State? Now, do this, fellow-citizens, and 
you will have peace in the country. But, so 
long as your Federal Legislature takes juris- 
diction of this question, so long will there be 
war, .so long will there he ill-blood, ,so long 
wdll there be strife, until this glorious "Union 
of ours shall be disrupted and go out in blood 
and night forever. I advocate the repeal of 
the laws prohibiting the African Slave-trade, 
because I believe it to be the true Union 
movement. I do not believe that sections 
whosi^ interests are so different astheSonth.- 
erii ami Northern States can ever stand the 
shocks of fanaticism, unless they be equally 
b.ilamnjd. I believe that, by reopening this 
trade, iuid giving ns negroes to populate the 
Territories, the equilibrium of the two sec- 
tions Avil] be muiutained.” 

The Convention now proceeded to 
ballot for President, having first 
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adopted, by a vote of 141 to 112, the 
rule requiring two-thirds of a full 
Convention to nominate. Candidates 
were put in nomination, and, on the 
first ballot, Stephen A. Douolas, 
of Illinois, received 145-1 votes ; Rob- 
ert 34. T. Hunter, of Virginia, 42 
votes; James Guthrie, of Kentucky, 
35 votes ; Andrew Johnson, of Ten- 
nessee, 12 ; Daniel S, Dickinson, of 
Hew York, 7 ; Joseph Lane, of Ore- 
gon, 6 ; Isaac Toueey, of Connecticut, 
2-|; Jeiferson Davis, of Mississippi, 
1|-; Franklin Pierce, of Hew Hamp- 
shire, 1. On the next ballot, Mr. 
Douglas had 147 ; and he continued 
to gain slowly to the thirty-second, 
when he received 15 2'^- votes. He 
fell off on the thirty-sixth to 151|, 
which vote he continued to receive 
np to the fifty-seventh ballot, on 
which Guthrie received 65-|-, Hun- 
ter 16, Lane 14, Dickinson 4, and 
J eflerson Davis 1. The Convention 
(May 3d), on motion of Mr. Russell, 
of Virginia, by a vote of 195 to 55, 
adjourned, to reassemble at Balti- 
more on Monday, the 18 th of June ; 
recommending to the Democratic 
party of the several States whose 
delegations had withdrawn, to fill 
their places prior to that day. 

The seceding delegates assembled 
at St. Andrew’s Hall — Senator Bay- 
ard, of Delaware, in the chair — and 
adopted the platform reported to 
the Convention by Mr. Avery, as 
aforesaid ; and, after four days’ de- 
liberations, adjourned to meet at 
Richmond, Va., on the second Mon- 
day in June. The Vood delegates 
from Hew York attended this rneet- 
iug, but were not admitted as mem- 
bers. 

The regular Convention rclissein- 
bled at the Front-street Theater in 
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Baltimore, pursuant to adjoumment. 
Some days were spent in considering 
tlie credentials of contesting dele- 
gates from certain Southern States. 
The decisions of the Convention 
were such as to increase the strength 
of Senator Douglas. When it was 
concluded, Mr. Russell, of Yirginia, 
Mr. Lander, of North Carolina, Mr. 
Ewing, of Tennessee, Mr. Jolinson, 
of Maryland, Mr. Smith, of Califor- 
nia, Mr. Saulsbury, of Delaware, Mr. 
Caldwell, of Kentucky, and Mr. Clark 
of Missouri, announced the with- 
drawal of the whole, or of a part, of 
the delegations from their respective 
States. Gen. Cusliing resigned the 
chair of the Convention, which was 
immediately taken hy Gov. David 
Tod, of Ohio (a Yice -President at 
Charleston), amid enthusiastic cheers. 
Gen. B. E. Butler, of Massachusetts, 
announced the determination of a 
majority of the delegates from his 
State not to participate fui-ther in its 
deliberations. He said: 

“ Wg have not disctissed the question, Mr. 
President, whether the action of the Oou- 
vention, in excluding certain delegates, could 
be any reason for withdrawal. We now put 
our w ithdrawal before you, upon the simple 
ground, among others, that there has been 
a withdrawal in part of a majority of the 
States, and further (and that, perhaps, more 
personal to myself), ui»on the ground that I 
will riot sit in a Convention where the Afri- 
can slave-trade — which is piracy by the laws 
of my country— is approvingly advocated. 
(Great sensation.)” 

The Conveutiou now proceeded to 
vot'e for President; and, on the first 
hallot, Mr, Douglas had ; Guth- 
rie 10, Breckinridge 5, and there were 
3 Sfutttering, On the next ballot, Mr. 
Douglas had 181-^-, Breckinridge 
Guthrie 5-1; wliereupon, on motion 
of Mr. Sanford E, Church, of New 
York, the following resolution was 
adopted : 


Eesolved unanimously. That Stephen A. 
Douglas, of the State of illinois, having now 
received two-thirds of all the votes given in 
this Convention, is hereby declared, in ac- 
cordance with the rules governing this body, 
and in accordance with the uniform customs 
and rules of former Democratic National 
Oonventious, the regular nominee of the 
Democratic party of tlie United States, for 
the office of President of the United States.” 

Hon, Benjamut Fitzpatkiok, of 
Alabama, was now nominated for 
Yice-President, receiving 198|- votes 
to 1 scattering, [He declined, two 
days thereafter, and the National 
Committee substituted Hon, IIek- 
soHEL Y. Johnson, of Georgia.] 

Gov. Wicklitfe, of Louisiana, now 
offered the following resolve, as an 
addition to the platform adopted at 
Charleston : 

'•'■Resohed, That it is in accordance with 
the true interpretation of the Cincinnati 
Platform, thaf, during the existence of the 
Territorial Governments, the measure of re- 
striction, whatever it may be, imposed by the 
Federal Oonstitution on the power of the 
Territorial Legislatures over the subject of 
the domestic relations, as the same has been, 
or shall hereaftei' be, finally determined by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
should be respected hy all good citizens, and 
enforced with promptness and fidelity by 
every branch of the General Government.” 

Mr. Payne, of Ohio, moved the 
previous question, and this was also 
adopted, with hut two dissenting 
votes. 

The Seceders’ Convention, which 
met, first at Richmond on the 11th 
of June, adjourned thence to Balti- 
more, and finally met at the Mary- 
land Institute on the 28th of June. 
Twenty-one States were fully or par- 
tially represented. Hon. Caleb Cush- 
ing was chosen its President. Mr. 
Avery, of North Carolina, submitted 
Ms Charleston platform, which was 
unanimously adopted. It was re- 
solved that the next Democratic Na- 
tional Convention should he held at 
Philadelphia. 
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The Conyeiition now proceeded to 
ballot for a candidate for President, 
when John 0. Bebokineidge, of Elen- 
tnchy, receiyed the nnanimous vote 
—105 — of the delegates present ; and 
Gen. Joseph Lane, of Oregon, was 
nominated for Yice-President by a 
similar vote. And then, after a 
speech from Mr. Yancey, the Con- 
vention finally adjourned. 


The “ Constitutional Union” (late 
“ American”) party held a Conven- 
tion at Baltimore on the 19th of 
May ; and, on the second ballot, nom- 
inated John Bell, of Tennessee, for 
President; he receiving 138 votes to 
114 for all others. Sam Houston, 
of Texas, had 57 votes on the first, 
and 69 on the second ballot, Ed- 
ward Eveeett, of Massachusetts, was 
then unanimously nominated for 
Yice-President. The Convention, 
without a dissenting voice, united on 
the following 

PLATFOTIJI : 

“ Tr/ier(?«,5, Experience has demonstrated 
that Platforms adopted by the partisan Con- 
ventions of the country liave had the effect 
to mislead and deceive the people, and at 
the same time to widen the political divisions 
of the country, by the creation and encom*- 
agement of geographical and sectional pai'- 
ties; therefore, 

‘‘'■Resolved, That it is both the part of pa- 
triotism and of duty to recognize no politi- 
cal principle other than the OoxsTiTtmoN 

OF THE CotrXTIiV, THE UniON OF THE STATES, 

AND THE Enfoeoement OF THE Laws, and 
that, as representatives of the Constitutional 
Union men of the country in National Con- 
vention assembled, we hereby pledge onr- 
sclves to maintain, protect, and defend, sep- 
arately and nnitodly, these great principles 
of public liberty and national safety, against 
all onevniss, at home and abroad; believing 
that thereby peace may once more be re- 
stored to tbe country, the rights of the Peo- 
ple and of the States reestablished, and the 
Government again placed in that condition 
of justice, fraternity, and equality, which, 
\mcicr the example and Constitution of onr 
fathers, has solemnly bound every eitizm of 


the United States to maintain a move per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquillity, provide for the common defense, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” 


The ‘^Republican” National Con- 
vention met at Chicago, 111., on W ed- 
nesday, May 16tli. All the Free 
States were strongly represented, 
with Delaware, Maryland, Yirgiiiia, 
Kentucky, Missouri, the District of 
Columbia, and the Territories of 
Kansas and Nebraska. There was a 
delegation present claiming to repre- 
sent Texas, but it was afterward 
found to be fraudulent, David Wil- 
mot, of Pennsylvania,* was chosen 
temporary Chairman, and George 
Ashmnn, of Massachusetts, Presi- 
dent. A Platform Committee of one 
from eacli State and Territory was 
appointed on the first day, from winch 
Committee a report was submitted on 
tbe evening of the second, when it was 
immediately and nnanimonsly adopt- 
ed. That report or Platform is as 
follows : 

“Resolved, That we, the delegated repre- 
sentatives of the Republican electors of 
the United States, in Convention assenibled, 
in discharge of the duty wo owe to our 
constituents and our country, unite in the 
following declarations : 

“1. That the history of the nation, during 
the last four years, has fully established the 
propriety and necessity of the orgaid nation 
and perpetuation of the Eepublican party; 
and that the causes which called it into ex- 
istence are permanent in their nature, and 
now, more tlian ever before, demand its 
peaceful and constitutional triuiripb. 

“2. That the maiutenanco of the princljde 
promulgated in the Declaration of Jndepond- 
ence and embodied in the Eederal Uonsti- 
txrtion, ‘That all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed hy their Creator xvith 
certain inalieriablo riglits; that among tlie.so 
are life, liberty, and tlie pursuit ofhap'jiiiieHs ; 
that, to secure the.so rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed,’ 
is essential to the preyervatiun of -onr .Re- 
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publican institutions ; and that the Federal 
Constitution, the Rights of the States, and 
the Union of the States, must and shall he 
preserved. 

“ 8, That to the Union of the States this 
nation owes its unprecedented increase in 
population, its surprising development of 
material resources, its rapid augmentation of 
wealth, its happiness at home and its honor 
abroad; and we hold in abhorrence all 
schemes for Disunion, come from whatever 
source they may; And we congratulate the 
country that no Republican member of Con- 
gress has uttered or countenanced the 
threats of Disunion so often made by Dem- 
ocratic members, without rebuke and with 
applause from their political associates ; and 
we denounce those tlireats of Disunion, in 
case of a i)opii]ar overtlirow of their ascend- 
ency, as denying the vital principles of a tree 
government, and as an avowal of contem- 
plated treason, Avhich it is the imperative 
duty of an indignant People sternly to re- 
buke and forever silence. 

“ 4. That tlie maintenance inviolate of the 
rights of the' States, and especially the right 
of eacli State to order and control its own 
domestic institutions according to its own 
judgiiiont exclusively, is essential to that bal- 
ance of powers on which the perfection and 
enduranee of our political fabric depend; 
and we denounce the lawless invasion by 
armed force of the soil of any State or Terri- 
tory, no matter under Avhat pretext, as 
among the gravest of crimes. 

“ 5. That the present Democratic Adminis- 
tration has far exceeded our worst api)rehen- 
sions, in its measureless subserviency to the 
exactions ol‘ a sectional interest, as especially 
evinced in its desperate exertions to force 
the infamous Lecompton Constitution upon 
the protesting people of Kansas ; in constru- 
ing the ])ersoual relation between master 
and servant to involve an unqualified prop- 
erty in persons ; in its attempted enforce- 
ment, everywhere, on land and sea, through 
the intervention of Congress and of tlie Fed- 
eral Courts, of the extreme pretensions of a 
purely local interest; and in its general and 
unvarying abuse of the power intrusted to it 
by a conliding people. 

“ (5. That the peojde.iustly view with alarm 
the rec'liless extravagance wdiich pervades 
every department of the Federal Goverm 
inent; that a, I’oturn to rigid economy and 
accoimtahility is iiulispoimhle to arrest the 
systematic iihinder of the public treasury by 
favored partisans; while tlie recent startling 
develo])mcnts of frauds and corruptions; at 
the Federal metropolis, show that an entire 
change of administration is imperatively de- 
manded. 

“7. That the now dogma that the Consti- 
tution, of its own force, carries Slavery into 
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any or all of the Territories of the United 
.States, is a dangerous political heresy, at 
variance writh tlie explicit ]irovisions of that 
instrument itself, with contemporaneous ex- 
position, and witli legislative and judicial 
precedent ; is revolntionary in its tendency, 
and subversive of tbe peace and harmony of 
the country. 

“ 8. That the normal condition of all the 
territory of the United States is that of Free- 
dom: That, as our Eepublican fathei's, when 
they had abolished Slavery in all our nation- 
al teiTitoiy, ordained that 'no person should 
he deprived of life, liberty, or property, witli- 
out due process of law,’ it becomes our du- 
ty, by legislation, wlieuever such legislation 
is necessary, to maintain this provision of 
the Constitution against all attempts to 
violate it; and we deny the authority of 
Congress, of a territorial legislature, or of 
any individuals, to give legal existence to 
Slavery in any Territory of the United 
States. 

“9. That xve brand the recent reopening of 
the African slave-trade, under the cover of 
our national dag, aided by perversions of 
judicial pov/er, as a crime against humanity 
and a burning shame to our country and 
age; and we call upon Congress to take 
prompt and efficient measures for the total 
and linal suppression of that execrable traffic. 

10. That in the recent vetoes, by their 
Federal Governors, of the acts of the Legis- 
latures of Kansas and Nebraska, prahibiting 
Slavery in those Territories, we find a prac- 
tical illustration of the boasted Dernooratio 
principle of Non-Intervention and Popular 
Sovereignty embodied in the Kansas-Ne- 
braska bill, and a demonstration of the de- 
ception and fraud involved therein. 

“ 11. That Kansas should, of right, be im- 
mediately admitted as a State, under the 
Constitution recently formed and adopted 
by the House of Representatives. 

“ 12. That, while providing revenue for the 
support of the General Government by du- 
ties xipon impoi’ts, sound policy re(pures 
such an adjustment of these imposts as to 
encourage the development of tbe industrial 
interests of tbe whole country : and we com- 
mend that policy of national exchanges 
which secures to the working men liberal 
wages, to agriculture remunerating prices, 
to mechanics and manuiactnrers an adequate 
reward for their skill, labor, and enterprise, 
and to the nation commercial prosperity 
and independence. 

‘‘ 13, That ve protest against any sale or 
alienation to others of the Public Lands 
held by aotual settlers, and against any 
■view of tbe Homestead policy which regards 
the settlers as paupers or suppliants for pub- 
lic bounty; and we demand the passage by 
Congress of the' complete and satisfactory 
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Homestead measure wliicli has already pass-, 
ed'the House. 

“ 14. That the Bepiiblican Party is opposed 
to any change in our Naturalization Laws, 
or any State legislation by which the rights 
of citizenship hitherto aoeorded to immi- 
grants from foreign lands shall be abridged 
or impaired ; and in favor of giving a full 
and efficient protection to the rights of all 
classes of citizens, whether native or natu- 
ralized, both at home and abroad. 

“16. That appropriations by Congress for 
River and Harbor improvements of a Na- 
tional character, required for the accommo- 
dation and security of an existing commerce, 
are authorized by the Constitution, and Jus- 
titled by the obligations of Government to 
protect the lives and property of its citizens. 

“ 16. That a Railroad to the Pacific Ocean 
is imperatively demanded by the interests of 
the whole country; that the Federal Gov- 
ernment ought to render immediate and 
efficient aid in its constniction ; and that, 
as preliminary thereto, a daily Overland 
Mail should be promptly established. 

“lY. Finally, having thus set forth our dis- 
tinctive principles and views, we invite the 
cooperation of all citizens, however differing 
on other questions, wlio substantially agree 
with us in their afiirmanoe and support.” 

The Convention, having akeady 
decided, by a vote of 331 to 130, that 
a majority vote only of the delegates 
should be required to nominate, pro- 
ceeded, on the morning of the third 
day of its session, to ballot for a can- 
didate for President of the TJnited 
States, with the following result ; 

Id Ballot, 2 A 8d 

William H. Sewd, of Few York llSi. . . .184} 180 

Abi-aham Lincoln, of Illinois 102 ...181 231} 

Simon Cameron, of Pennsylvania. 50} Withdrawn 

Salmon P. Chase, of OMo. 49 42} 24} 

Edward Bates, of Missouri.... .. 48 35 22 

WilliaiiiL. Dayton, of Hew Jersey 14 10 Withdr’n 

John McLean, ofOhio.... ....... 12 8 5 

Jacob Oollamer, of Vermont 10 Withdrawn 

Scattering 6 4 2 

Abkaham Ldtcolh having, on the 
third ballot, vvithin two and a half 
votes of the number necessary to 
nominate him, Mr. David K. Cartter, 
of Ohio, before the result was an- 
nomieed, rose to change four votes 
from Chase .to Lincoln, giving the 
latter a clear majority. Mr. Mc- 
Crillis, of Maine, followed, changing 
ten votes from Seward to Lincoln; 
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Mr. Andrew, of Massachusetts, also 
changed a part of the vote of that 
State from Seward to Lincoln; and 
Mr. B. Gratz Brown, of Missonri, 
changed the eighteen votes of that 
State from Bates to Lincoln. Others 
followed, until Mr, Lincoln had 354 
out of 466 votes, and was declared 
duly nominated. On motion of 
Mr. Wm. M. Evarts, of 3^ew York, 
seconded by Mr. John A., Andrew, 
of Massachnsetts, the nomination 
was made unanimous. 

In the evening, the Convention 
proceeded to ballot for Yiee-Presi- 
deiit, when Hannujal HA]viLn>r, of 
Maine, received, on the first ballot, 
194 votes ; Cassius M. Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, 101-^; and there were. 1651- 
cast for other candidates. On the 
second ballot, Mr. Hamlin received- 
367 votes to 90 for all others, and 
was declared duly nominated. On 
motion of Mr. George D. Blakey, of 
Kentucky, the nomination was made 
nnanimons. 

On motion of Mr. Joshua B. Gid- 
dings, of Ohio, it was 

^^JResohed,. That -we deeply sympathize with 
those men who have been driven, some from 
their native States and others from the 
States of their adoption, and are now exiled 
from their honio.s on account of their opin- 
ions; and we hold the Democratic party re- 
sponsible for the gro.4s violations of that 
clause of the Constitution -which declares 
that citizens of each State .shall he entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of citi- 
zens of the several States.” 

And then, after a brief speech by 
the President, the Convention ad- 
journed, with nine hearty cheers for 
the ticket. 


The canvass for the Presidency, 
thus opened, was distinguished from 
all that had preceded it, not more by 
the number of formidable contest- 
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ants, tlian "by the sharpness with 
which the issues were defined hy 
three of the contending parties. It 
was, in effect, proclaimed by three of 
the leading Southern delegates in the 
Charleston Convention : “ The last 
Presidential election was won by am- 
biguity, double-dealing, deception — 
by devising a platform that meant 
one thing at the North, and another 
at the South. But, we are resolved 
to have no more of this; We shall 
now succeed on a clear exhibition of 
our principles, or not at all.” And 
the champions of Popular Sovereign- 
ty, who controlled most of the dele- 
gations from Free States, were iieaily 
as frank, and quite as firm. Said a 
leading supporter '-of Senator Doug- 
las— rlVIr. George E. Pugh, of Ohio'® 
— ^in the Charleston Convention ; 

“Thank God that a bold and honest 
man [Mr. Yancey] has at last spoken, and 
told the whole truth with regard to the de- 
mands of the South. It is now plainly be- 
fore the Convention and the country that 
the South does demand an advanced step 
from the Democratic party.” [Mr. Pugh 
here rctid the resolves of the Alabama De- 
mocratic State Convention of 1856, to prove 
that the South was then satisfied with what 
it now rejects. He proceeded to show that 
the Islorthern Democrats had sacrificed 
themselves in battling for the rights of the 
South, and instanced one and another of the 
delegates there present, who had been de- 
feated and thrown out of public life thereby. 
He concluded : ] “ And now, the very weak- 
ness thus i>roduce(l is urged as a reason why 
the Hin-th should have no weight in forming 
the platform ! The, Democracy of the Horth 
are willing to stand by the old landmarks-— 
to reiiflirm the old faith. They will deeply 
regret to part witli their Southern brethren. 
But, if the gentleinon from the South can 
only abide with us on the terras they now 
propound, ihcjj must ffo. The Hortli-West 
must and will ho lieard and felt. The 
Murtbern Deni'v.u.its arc not cbildn-.is, to be 
told to stand here -to stand there- - to bo 
moved at the beck and bidding of the 
South. Because we are in a minority on 

Iteeenlly, IT. S. Senator from that State ; 
eicetedover Gov. Chase in 1853-4; succeeded by 


account of our fidelity to oar constitutional 
obligations, we are told, in effect, that we 
must put our hands on our mouths, and 
ourmouths in the dust. Gentlemen,” said Mr. 
Pugh, “you mistake us — we will not do iV' 

Tlie Soutbern leaders gave repeated 
and earnest warnings to tins efiect ; 
‘‘Gentlemen from the Nortli! look 
well to your doings! If yon insist 
on your ‘ Squatter Sovereignty’ plat- 
form, in till] view of its condemna- 
tion by tbe Supreme Court in tlie 
Dred Scott case, yon break np tbe 
Democratic party — nay, more : yon 
break np tbe Union ! Tbe unity of 
tbe Democratic party is tlie last bond 
that bolds tbe Union togetber: that 
snapped, there is no otber tliat can 
be trusted for a year.” Discarding 
that of tbe “Constitutional Pinion” 
party as meaning anytbing in gen- 
eral and notbing in particular, tbe 
Lincoln, Douglas, and Breckinridge 
parties bad deliber ately planted tbem- 
selves, respectively, on tbe following 
positions : 

1. Lincoln, — Slavery can only exist hy 
virtue of municipal law ; and there is no law 
for it in the Territories, and no power to en- 
act one. Congress can establish or legalize 
Slavery nowhere, but is bound to prohibit it 
in or exclude it from any and every Federal 
Territory, whenever and wherever there shall 
he necessity for such exclusion or prohibition. 

2. Douglas. — Slavery or Mo Slavery in 
any Territory is entirely the .aifair of the 
white inhabitants of such Territory. If they 
choose to have it, it is their right ; if they 
choose '/mi to have it, they have a right to 
exclude or prohibit it. Meither Congress 
nor the people of the Union, or of any part 
of it, outside of said Tei-ritory, have any 
right to meddle with or trouble themselves 
about the matter. 

3. LreeMnridge . — ^The ei'ii;;;en of any State 
has a right to migrate to .‘in;. ' territory, tak- 
ing with him anything which is property hy 
the la^v of his own State, and hold, enjoy, 

him in turn in 1859-60 ; since, a candidate for 
Lieut. Governc. ; .- ler T'aUandigbai. nu ; .33, 
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and be protected in, the nse of such property 
ia said Territory. And Congress is bound 
to render such protection wherever neces- 
sary, whether with or without the coopera- 
tion of the Territorial Legislature. 

"We have seen Iiow tliorougWy this 
last doctrine is refuted by Col. Ben-- 
ton ill his strietures on the Bred 
Scott decision. If it were sound, 
any blackleg might, with impunity, 
defy the laws of any Territory for- 
bidding the sale of lottery tickets or 
other implements of gambling. Or 
the Indian trader might say to the 
United States Agent ; “ Sir, I know 
you have a law authorizing and di- 
recting you to destroy every drop of 
liquor you find offered ,or kept for 
sale on an Indian reservation; but 
my liquor is jprojpeHy, according to 
the laws of my State, and yon cannot 
touch it. I have a Constitutional 
right to take my propert}' into any 
Territory, and there do with it as 
I please — so, Hands off*!” He who 
does not know that this is not law, 
nor compatible with the most vital 
functions of government, can hardly 
have considered the matter patiently 
or thonghtfully. 

The Douglas platform was practi- 
cally eviscerated by the ready accept- 
ance at Baltimore of Gov. WicklifPe’s 
resolve making the dicta of the Su- 
preme Court absolute and unques- 
tionable with regard to Slavery in 
fhe Territories. The Bred Scott de- 
cision was aimed directly at ‘Squat- 
ter Sovereignty ;’ the case, after be- 
ing once disposed of on an entirely 
different point, was restored to life 
expressly to Oi.>-.'or this ground. Am- 
biguous as -was the Cincinnati plat- 
form, the upholder of ‘ Popular Sove- 
reignty’ in the Territories, who, at 
the same time, r-egarcB the Bred 


Scott decision as binding law, and its 
authors as entitled to make further 
and kindred decrees controlling his 
vote and action with regard to the 
extension of Slavery, maintains posi- 
tions so inconsistent and contradic- 
tory as to divest him of all moral 
power in the premises — all freedom 
of effective action. 


The canvass was opened with great 
spirit and vigor by Air. Douglas in 
person ; he speaking in nearly every 
Free, and in many if not most of the 
Slave States, in the course of the 
Summer and Autumn, A ready and 
able debater, he necessarily attracted 
large crowds to his meetings, and in- 
fused something of his own fiery im- 
petuosity and tireless energy into the 
breasts of his supporters. 

But the odds were soon seen to he 
too great ; since tlie partisans of 
Breckinridge, not content with their 
manifest preponderance in all the 
Slave States, insisted on organizing 
in and dividing the Democratic 
strength of the Free States as well. 
Nay, more : in several of those States 
— ^Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, California, and Oregon — ■ 
the leaders of the Democracy in previ- 
ous contests were mainly foun d ranged 
on the side of Breckinridge; vhile, 
in nearly or quite every Free Slate, 
enough adherents of the Soutliern 
platform were found to organize a 
party and nominate a Breckinridge 
ticket, rendering the clioieo of the 
Douglas Electors in most Free States 
hardly possible. 

Tlio Democrats, as v-o have seen, 
had divided on a qiiestioji of princi- 
ple — one deemed, on either side, of 
overwhelming consequence. Pathetic 
entreaties and fervid .'ippeals luv.] been 
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lavislied at Charleston on fiitile at- 
tempts to bring them to an agree- 
ment, that the party ihrst and the 
Union next might be saved from im- 
minent dissolution. Personal aspi- 
rations, doubtless, had their weight ; 
but the South could have taken any 
candidate — perhaps even Douglas 
himself — ^if he were standing square- 
ly, openly, on the Avery or Breckin- 
ridge platform; and so, probably, 
could the Northern delegates have 
consented to support Breckinridge or 
Howell Cobb on the Payne-Samiiels 
or Douglas platform. ISTever was an 
issue more broadly made or clearly 
defined as one of confiicting, incom- 
patible assumptions. And nowhere 
in the Slave States did the Breckin- 
ridge men consent to any compro- 
mise, partnership, coalition, or ar- 
rangement, with the partisans of 
Douglas, though aware that their 
antagonism would p)robably give sev- 
eral important States to the Bell- 
Everett ticket. But the Douglasites 
of the Pree States, on their part, 
evinced a general readiness to waive 
their prestige of regularity, and sup- 
port Electoral tickets made up from 
the ranks of each anti-Bepublican 
party. Thus, in New York, the 
“Eusion” anti-Lincoln ticket was 
made up of ten supporters of Bell 
and Everett, seven of Breckinridge 
and Lane, and the residue friends 
of D ouglas. N o doubt, there was an 
understanding among the managers 
that, if all these eoidd elect Mr. 
Douglas, their votes should be cast 
solid for him ; but the contingency 
thus contemplated was at best a re- 
mote one, while the fact that those 
who had the prestige of Democratic 
regularity consented to bargain and 
eombine with bolters and “Know- 


Nothings,” tended to confuse and be- 
wilder those who “always vote the 
regular ticket,” and were accustomed 
to regard a Democratic bolter vdth 
more repugnance tlian a life-long 
adversary. Tbe portents, from the 
outset, were decidedly unfavorable 
to Mr. Douglas’s election. 

And, from tbe shape thus given to 
the canvass, his chances could not 
fail to suffer. The basis of each anti- 
Lincoln coalition could, of course, he 
nothing else than hostility to the Ee- 
pnhliean idea of excluding Slavery 
from the territories. Now, the posi- 
tion directly and thoroughly antago- 
nistic to this was that of the Breckin- 
ridge party, which denied the right 
to exclude, and proclaimed the 7'igM 
of each slaveholder to carry Slavery 
into any territory. The position of 
Mr. Douglas was a mean between 
these extremes; and, in an earnest, 
arduous struggle, the prevailing ten- 
dency steadily is away from the 
mean, and toward a positive and 
decided position on one side or the 
other. The great mercantile in- 
fluence in the seaboard cities had one 
controlling aim in its political efforts 
— to conciliate and satisfy the Soutli, 
so as to keep her loyal to tbe Union. 
But Donglasism, or “ Squatter Sover- 
eignty,” did 7iot satisfy the South — 
ill fact, since the failure to establish 
Slavery in Kansas, was regarded 
with special loathing hy many South- 
rons, as an indirect and meaner sort 
of "VVilmot Proviso. Wherever a 
coalition was effected, the canvass 
was thenceforth prosecuted on a basis 
which was a inmnbling comxu’omise 
between the Bell and the Breckin- 
ridge platforms, hut which was usual- 
ly reticent with regard to “ Popular 
Sovereignty.-” 
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But tlie salient feature of tlie can- 
vass ■was the liearty accord of the 
coalesced parties JSTorth of the Poto- 
mac, in attributing to the Bepublican 
platform and to Mr. Lincoln appre- 
hended consequences that were, bj 
the South, attributed to Douglas and 
‘^Squatter Sovereignty.” The De- 
mocratic National Convention and 
party had been broken up, not be- 
cause of any suspicion of Bepublieaii- 
ism afiecting either faction, but be- 
cause the South -would not abide the 
doctrine of Mr. Douglas, with regard 
to Slavery in the Territories. Tet 
here were liis supporters appealing to 
tlie people from every stump to vote 
the coalition ticket, in order to concil- 
iate the South, and save the country 
from the pangs of dissolution ! It 
was not easy to realize that the Pughs, 
Paynes, llichardsons, Churches, etc., 
who had bo determinedly bearded 
the South at Charleston and at Balti- 
more, defying threats of disruption 
and disunion, were the very men who 
now exhorted tlie People to vote the 
coalition Electoral tickets, in order 
to dispel the very dangers which they 
had persistently invoked, by support 
ing thePayne-Samuels platform, and 
nominating Douglas for President. 

It is more difficult to treat calmly 
the conduct of the “ American,” 
“Conservative,” “Union,” or Bell- 
■ Everett piarty of the South; or, more 
accurately, to reconcile its chosen 
attitude aud professions in the canvass 
with the course taken by thousands 
of its members immediately on the 
anuouTiccincnt of the result, wdtli the 
idtiiuaLe concniTeuce of many more, 
including even the eminent and 
iiitherto moderate and loyal Tennes- j 
scan whom it had deliberately pre- i 
sciited as an emhodimenf of its prin- 1 


ciples hy nominating him for the 
Presidency. That party was mainly 
composed of admiring disciples of 
Clay and "Webster, who had sternly 
resisted Nullilication on grounds of 
principle, and had united in the 
enthusiastic acclaim which had 
hailed Webster as the triumph- 
ant champion of our N ationality, the 
“ great expounder of the Constitu- 
tion,” in his forensic struggle wuth 
Hayne. It had proudly pointed to 
such men as William Gaston, of 
North Carolina, Sergeant S, Pren- 
tiss, of Mississippi, Edward Bates, of 
Missouri, George W. Summers, of/ 
Yirginia, John J. Crittenden, of Ken- 
tucky, and James L, Petigru, of South 
Carolina, as the exponents of its prin- 
ciples, the jewels of its crowui. It 
had nominated and supported Bell 
and Everett on a platform which 
meaningly proclaimed fidelity to 
“ The Union, the Constitution, and 
the Enforcement of the Laws,” as its 
distinctive ground. To say that it 
mean-t hy this to stand hy the Union 
until some other party should, in its 
judgment, violate the Constitution, is 
to set the human understanding at 
defiance. It either meant to cling to 
the Constitution aud Union at all 
hazards and under all circuiustances, 
and to insist that the law’s should be 
enforced throughout the country, or 
it "was guilty of seeking votes under 
false pretenses. Unlike tlie Douglas 
Democracy, it w’as a distinct, well- 
established jiarty, which had a defini- 
tive existence, and at least a sem- 
blance of organization in every Slav^e 
State but South Carolina. It had 
polled a majority of the Soiillierii 
vote for Harrison in 1840^ for Taylor 
in 1848, had just polled nearly Jbrty 
per cent, of that vote for Bell, and 
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tniglit "boast its foil share of the 
property, and more than its share of 
the intelligence and respectability, of 
the South. This party had but to be 
courageously faithful to its cardinal 
principle and to its abiding convic- 
tions to avert the storm of civil war. 
Had its leaders, its orators, its presses, 
spoken out promptly, decidedly, un- 
conditionally, for the Union at all 
hazards, and for settling our differ- 
ences in Congress, in the Comts, and 
at the ballot-box, it would have pre- 
vented the effusion of rivers of pre- 
cious blood. It was perfectly aware 
that tlie Hepublicans and their Presi- 
dent elect were powerless, even if 
disposed, to do the South any wrong ; 
that the resiilt of the elections already 
held had secured an anti-Bepubli- 
can majority in either branch of the 
ensuing Congress ; that the Supreme 
Court was decidedly and, for a con- 
siderable jjeriod, unchangeably on 
the same side. In the w'orst con- 
ceivable event of the elections yet 
to come, no hill could pass respect- 
ing the Territories, or anything else, 
which the “Conservatives” should 
see fit unitedly to oppose. And yet, 
South Carolina had scarcely indica- 
ted unmistakably her purpose,, when 
many Bell-Unionists of Ceorgia, Ala- 
bama, and other Southern States, he- 
gan to clamor and shout for Secession. 
They seemed so absorbingly intent 
oil getting, for once, on the stronger 
side, that they forgot the controlling 
fact that the side on which G-od is 
has always at last the majority. 

The early State Elections of 1860 
had not been favorable to the Repnb- 

” Now York liad chosen 10; Pennsylvania T; 
New Jersey 3 ; Ohio 8 ; Indiana 4 ; Illinois 5 ; 
»nd Missonri 6 anti-Republicana to the House; 


licans. They had begun by carrying 
Hew Hampshire by 4,443 — a satisfac- 
tory majority ; but were next beaten 
in Ehode Island — an independent 
ticket, headed by "William Sprague for 
Governor, carrying the State over 
theirs, by 1,400 majority. In Comiec- 
ticnt, Gov, Buckingham had been re- 
elected by barely 541 majority, in near- 
ly 80,000 votes — the heaviest poll ever 
had there at a State Election, It 
was evident that harmony at Charles- 
ton would have rendered the election 
of a Democratic President morally 
certain. But, after the disruption 
there, things were bravely altered. 
Maine, early in September, elected a 
E.epnblican Governor by 18,091 ma- 
jority; Yermont directly followed, 
with a Bepnblican majority of 
22,310; but when Pennsylvania and 
Indiana, early in October, declared 
unmistakably for Lincoln — the for- 
mer choosing Andi*ew G. Curtin her 
Governor by 32,164 majority over 
Henry D. Foster, who had the hearty 
support of all three opposing parties ; 
while Indiana chose Gen. Henry S. 
Lane by 9,I5I over T. A. Hendricks, 
his only competitor, with seven out 
of eleven Bepresentatives in Con- 
gress, and a Bepnblican Legislature 
— ^it was manifest that only a miracle 
could prevent the success of LincGln 
and Hamlin the next month. 

Yet the mercantile fears of con- 
vulsion and civil war, as results of Mr. 
Lincoln’s election, were so ^d^ad and 
earnest that tlie contest at the Horfcli 
was still prosecuted by his combined 
adversaries with the energy of des- 
peration, Hew Yoi'k., especially, was 
the arena of a struggle as intense, as 

rendering it morally certain that, but for Seces- 
sion, Mr. Lincoln would have had to face an Op- 
position Congress from the start. 
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veliement, and energetic, as liad ever j 
been known. Her drawn battle of 
tke year before, and the perfect ac- 
cord in tbis contest of tbe anti-Ee- 
publican parties, gave grounds for 
hope, if not confidence, that she 
might now be carried against Lin- 
coln, especially as the City was ex- 
pected to give a far larger majority 
for “ Fusion” than she had ever 
yet given for any man or party. 
Abundance of money for every j)ur- 
pose doubtless contributed to the ani- 
mation of the struggle on this side, 
while painful apprehensions of South- 
ern revolt, in case Lincoln should be 
elected, rendered the “merchant 
princes,” whose wealth was largely, 
if not wholly, locked up in the shaj)e 
of Southern indebtedness, ready to 
bleed freely for even a hope of pre- 
venting a result they so dreaded as 
fatal to their business, their prosperi- 
ty, and their aftluenoe. 

G-ov. Seward — who had made a po- 
litical tour through the E'ortli-'West 
during the Autumn, wherein his 
speeches in behalf of the Eepubliean 
cause, and candidates were of a re- 
iriarkahly high order, alike in origin- 
ahty, dignity, and perspicuity — closed 
the canvass, the night before Elec- 
tion, in an address to his townsmen at 
Anbnrj), which concluded with these 
trutliiul and memorahle words : 

here ia tlio trinity in nnity and. 
tiiiity ill trinity of tho political church, just 
now coii'.c to hy the li^ht of a new reve- 
lation, ami fliristenod ‘hhision.’ And tins 
‘ Kiisiou’ ]>arty, what is the motive to which 
It appeals '’ Von tjiay go with me into the 
streets to-niyht, and follow the ‘Little 
Giants,’ 'tvho go Avith their torchlights, and 
tlu'ir (iaiiiituis!; hauliers of ‘ Popular Sover- 
eignty or yini may go Avith tho smaller and 
more select attd modest band, Avht> go for 
Brcckiurltlgo and Slavery; or youmay fol- 
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low the music of the clanging hells ; and 
strange to say, they will all bring yon into 
one common chamber. ^ When you get there 
you Avill hear only this emotion of the hu- 
man heart appealed to, Fear, — fear- that, if 
yon elect a President of the United States 
according to the Constitution and the laAv-^s 
to-morroAV, yon will wake up ne-xt clay, and 
find that you liave no country for him to 
preside over] Is not that a strange jimtive 
for an American patriot to appeal to ? And, 
in that same hall, amid the jargon of three 
discordant members of the ‘Fusion’ party, 
you Avill hear one argument; and that argu- 
ment is, that, so sure as you are so perverse 
as to cast your vote singly, laAvfully, honest- 
ly, as you ought to do, for one candidate 
for the Presidency, instead of scattering it 
among three candidates, so that no Presi- 
dent may be elected, this Union shall come 
down over your heads, involving you and 
us in a common ruin ! 

“FelloAv-citizens, it is time, high time, 
that we know whether this is a Constitu- 
tional government under which aa'g live. It 
is high time that Ave know, since the Union 
is threatened, who are its friends, and avIio 
are its enemies. The Republican party, who 
])ropo,se, in the old, appointed, constitutional 
way, to choose a President, are every man 
of tliem loyal to the Union. The disloyal- 
ists, Avherever they may be, are those Avho 
are opposed to the Republican i:>arty, and 
attempt to prevent the election of a Presi- 
dent. I knoAv that our good and esteemed 
neighbors — (Heaven knows I have cause to 
respect, and esteem, and honor, and love 
them, as I do; for such neighbors as even 
iny Democratic neighbors, ,110 other man 
ever had) — I know that tliey do not avow; 
nor do they mean to support, or think they 
are supporting, disunionists. But I tell them, 
that he who proposes to lay hold of the pil- 
lars of the Union, and bring it dovim into 
ruin, is a disunionist ; and that every man 
Avho quotes him, and xises his threats and 
his menaces as an argument against our ex- 
ercise of our duly, is an abettor, unconscious 
though he may be, of disunion ; and that, 
wdioii to-morrow’s suii shall have set, and 
the iic.vt morning’vS sun shall Jiave risen on 
the American people, I’cjoicing in the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln to the Presidency, 
those men. who to-day sympathize with, iip- 
liold, support, and excuse tho disnnionista, 
Avill have to make a sudden choic-e, am] 
choose Avhether, in the languago of tho 
Senator from Georgia, they Avili go for trea- 
son, and so make it respectable, or whether 
they will go with us for Freedom, for the 
Constitution, and for eternal Union.” 
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The clioiee of Presidential Elec- 
tors, Avliich formerly took place at 
tke discretion of the several States 
■within a limited range, is now re- 
quired, by act of Congress, to he 
made on the same day tlmonghont — 
namely, on the Tuesday next suc- 
ceeding the first Monday in Xovem- 
her. This fell, in 1860, on the 6th 
of the month ; and it was known, be- 
fore that day had fully expired, that 
Abhahaji Lixcoln had been clearly 
designated by the People for their 
next President, through the choice by 
his supporters of a majority of the 
whole number of Electors. Every 
Free State but New Jersey had cho- ' 
sen the entire Lincoln Electoral tick- 
et; and in New Jersey the refusal 
of part of the Douglas men to sup- 
port the “ Fusion” ticket (composed 
of three Douglas, two Bell, and two 
Breckinridge men), had allowed four 
of the Lincoln Electors to slip in 
over the two Bell and the t'wo Breck- 
inridge Electors on the regular Dem- 
ocratic ticket. The three Lincoln 
Electors who had to confront the full 
vote of the coalesced anti-Eepiiblican 
parties were defeated by about 4,600 
majority. And, although this was 
not ascertained that night, nor yet 
the fact that California and Oregon 
had goije with the other free States, 
yet there were 109 Lincoln Electors 
chosen (out of 303) outside of these 
three States; these, Mr. Lincoln 
had 180, to 123 for all others. Of 
these, Breckinridge had ^2 ; Bell 39 
(from Yirginia, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee); and Douglas barely 12 — 


those of Missouii (9) and 3, as afore- 
said, from New Jersey. But, though 
nowhere in tlie Electoral, Mr. Dong’- 
las was second in the Popular, vote, 
as will be seen by the followitig 
table, wherein the “Fusion” vote is 
divided between the parties which 
contributed to it, according to the 
best estimate that can now be made 
of their strength respectively : 


MiEB STATES. 


States, 

Lincoln. 

Bmqla!. 

reck ill r i<2ge, BeV. 

Maine 

62,811 

26,698 

o,.yos 

2,046 

NewHampsiuro.. 

87, .519 

2.5,881 

2,112 

441 

Massachusetts . . 

166,353 

04,872 

5,989 

22,831 

Ivhode Island. . . . 

12,244 

*4,000 

*1,000 

2,797 

Connecticut. 

43,972 

15..522 

14,fril 

8,291 

Vermont 

83,808 

6,840 

218 

1.969 

New York 

353,804 

*208.829 

’i--50,0i)0 

*50.060 

New Jersey. 

58,824 

*80,000 

*30.000 

*2,801 

Pennsylvania — 

268,080 

*78,871 ■*100,000 

12,776 

Ohio 

281,610 

187,282 

11,405 

12.194 

Indiana 

189,088 

116,509 

12,295 

5,806 

Illinois 

172,161 

160,215 

2,404 

4,91.3 

Michigan 

88,480 

0.5,067 

805 

405 

Wisconsin 

86,110 

65,021 

,888 

161 

Minnesota 

22,069 

11,920 

T4S 

62 

Iowa 

70,409 

5.5,111 

1,048 

1,748 

California.. 

89,17,8 

38, .51 6 

S4-,a84 

6,817 

Oregon 

5,270 

8,9.51 

.5,0()() 

m 

Total Free States 

. .1,881,180 

1,128,049 

279,211 

130,1.51 


“ Fusion” vote npportionod aecovdiiij? to the estima- 
ted strength of the several contriLniting parties. 


SLAVE STATES. * 

SxATEa. hiNcoLS. BfeeMririiine. Ball. 

Delaware a&lO l.O'Jd r,d:JT ' S.b&i 

Maryiand ‘>,204 o,ldja 41.TC0 

Virginia 1,922 7-U12;.! Td/iSi 

North Carolina.. . (no ticket) 2,T01 44,990 

South Carolina. . . [Chosen by the Legislature.] 

Georgia (no tic.ket) 11,590 ,51.8SU 42,886 

Alabama (no lickr-l) i:3,(;.ll d-.-f.iJ 2T,h75 

Mis.siBsippi (no ticket) 8,283 40,797 25,040 

Kentucky J,3C.i 25,051 r/!,143 (Hi, 053 

Tennessee (no ticket) 11,859 04,299 09, 274 

Missouri 17,928 CS,801 81,317 58,872 

Arkanans (no ticket) 6,227 28,732 29.094 

Loni,siana ....... . (no ticket) 7,(i25 : 22,081 20.204 

Florida.... ..... (no ticket) 867 8,543 5,487 

Texas (no ticket) (no ticket) 47.54S 115.438 

Total Slave State.s. . 20,430 103.525 570,871 515,973 

Grand Total 1,857,610 1,291,574 850,082 046,124 

fThis anti-Breckinridge vote was east for a ‘•Fustoji" 
Electoral ticket, hut almost entirely by old ‘Whigs’ or 
Bellmen. • 

Lincoln over Doudas, 566,0,36 ; Do. o v er Bell, 1 ,2 1 1 ,486 ; 
do. over Breckinridge, 1,997.52B. 

Lincoln has loss than all his opponents combined, by 

930,170. 

Breckinridge had in the Slave State.s over Boll, 54,898; 
do. over Douglas, 407,346 ; do. over Douglas and Lin- 
coln, 4580,916. ■ 

Breckinridge lacks of a majority in the Slave Statch, 
136,057. ' ■ , 

• 


THE SOUTH OH LINCOLN’S ELECTION. 
From an early stage of tlie can- 


Tass, tlie Eepublicans could not help 
seeing that they had the potent aid, 
in their efforts, of good wishes 
for their success of at least a large 
proportion of the advocates of Breck- 
inridge and Lane. The toasts drunk 
with most enthusiasm at the Fourth- 
of-Jiily celebrations throughout South 
Carolina pointed to the probable 
election of Mr, Lincoln as the neces- 
sary prelude to moyements whereon 
the hearts of all Carolinians were in- 
tent. Southern “Fire-Eaters” can- 
vassed the FTorthern States in behalf 
of Breckinridge and Lane, but very 
much to tlie satisfaction of the friends 
of Lincoln and Hamlin. The “ Fu- 
sion” arrangements, whereby it was 
hoped, at all events, to defeat Lin- 
coln, ivere not generally favored hy 
the “ Fire-Eaters” who visited the 
Horl'h, wliether intent on politics, 
business, or pleasure ; and, in some 
instances, those who sought to com- 
mend themselves to the favor of their 
Southern patrons or customers, by 
an exhibition of zeal in the “Fusion” 
cause, were quietly told : “ What you 
arc doing looks not to the end we de- 
sire : want ZmcoZw- elected.” In 

no Slave State did the supporters of 
Breckinridge unite in any “Fusion” 
movement vdiatcvcr; and it was a 
very open secret that the friends 
of Breckinridge generally — at all 
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events, throughout the Slave States 
— next to the all hut impossible suc- 
cess of their own candidate — ^prefer- 
red that of the Eepublicans.f In 
the Senate throughout the preceding 
Session, at Charleston, at Baltimore, 
and ever since, they had acted pre- 
cisely as they would have done, had 
they preeminently desired Mr. Lin- 
coln’s success, and determined to do 
their best to secure it. 

And now, a large majority of Lin- 
coln Electors had been carried, ren- 
dering morally certain bis choice by 
the Electoral Colleges ne.vt month, 
and his inauguration on the 4th of 
March ensuing. So the result con- 
templated and labored for by at 
least two of tlie four contending par- 
ties in the caiiva-ss had been secured. 

What next ? 

In October, 1856, a Convention of 
Southern Governors was held at Ea- 
leigh, JST. C., at the inidtation of Gov. 
Wise, of Yirgiuia. Tliis gathering 
was kept secret at the time ; but it 
was afterward proclaimed by Gov. 
Wise that, liad Fremont been elected, 
he would have marclied at the head 
of twenty thousand men to Washing- 
ton, and taken possession of the Capi- 
tol, preventing by force F'rcmoiit’s 
inauguration at that j)lace. 

In the same s])irit, a meeting of 
the prominent politicians of Soiitli 


1 The WaMlimgkm Star, tlien a Breckinridge 
organ, noticing, in September, 1S60, the eonyer- 
sion of Senator Olingman, of North Carolina, 
from the support of Douglas to that , of Breckin- 
ridge, said : 

“ While wo (“nngrat,ulate him on the fact that 
his eyes o.re at, length open to the (to tho South) 
dangerous tendency of the iahora of Douglas, 
we Jiail his conyersion as an evidence of the 
truth of our oft-repeated declaration, that, ere 
the first Monday in November, every honest 
and imsehi.sh, Devnocrat throughout , the Soutli 
will he fouud arrayed against Houglas-Preesoil- 


ism, as being far inoro dangerous to the SouLh 
than the election of Lincoln; because it seeks to 
create a Erce-Soil party there; while, if Lin- 
coln triumphs, tiio result cannot fail xo be a 
South united in her oxvn defense — tJjo only k(;y 
to a full and — wo sincerely believe — a jieiu'id'ul 
and happy solution of tho political proLJeni of 
tlie Slavery question.” 

Columns like the above mighl lio (pu»U'd from 
tho Breckinridge journal.-', of the South, show- 
ing that they regai'ded the sudjoss uf Douglas 
as the great peril, to be diTcotcd at all haz- 
ards. 
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Carolina was lield at the residence of 
Senator Hammond, near Angusta, 
on the 2oth of Octoher, 1860. Gtoy. 
Gist, cx-Gov. Adams, ex-Speaker 
Orr, and tlie entire delegation to 
Congress, exce]>t Mr. Miles, who was 
kept awjij by sickness, were present, 
with many other men of mark. By 
this cabal, it was nnanimously re- 
solved that South Carolina should 
secede from the Union in the event 
of Lincoln’s then almost certain elec- 
tion. Biniilar jiiectings of kindred 
S2>irits were held simultaneonsly, or 
soon afterward, in Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississii^jn, Florida, and jorohahly 
other Slave States. By these meet- 
ings, and hy the incessant interchange 
of messages, letters, and visits, the en- 
tire slavoholding region had been 
prepared, so far as possible, for dis- 
union in the event of a Bepnblican, 
if not also of a Bonglas, triumph. 

The Legislature of South Carolina 
does not regularly meet until the- 
fourth Monday in November; but, 
the recent act of Congress requiring 
a choice of Presidential Electors iwior 
to that time, Gov. Gist had good 
reason for calling the Legislature of 
1860 to meet in advance of the regu- 
lar day. It met, according to his 
summons, at Columbia,, on Monday, 
Hov. 5 (the day before the choice of 
Presidential Electors throughout the 
Union), when Mr. W. D. Porter, of 
Charleston, was chosen President of 
the Senate. On taking the Chair, 
he said ; 

“ I do uofc seeic now to lift tile veil that, 
liidosj tho future from our sight; but we 
have ail au instinctive feeling th,at we are on 
the eve of great events. His Excellency, 
the trovernor, in the terms of his call, has 
suunnoticd ns^to take action, if advisable, 
for the safety and protection of the State. 
Heretofore, wo have consulted for its conve- 
aieiice and well-beiag ; now, its destiny, its 


very existence, depends upon our action. 
It was the old injunction, in times of great 
peril, to the Roman consuls, to take care 
that the Republic gustained no detrimetit; 
this charge and injunction is now addressed 
to us. All that is dear and precious to this 
people — life, fortune, name, and history — all 
is committed to our keo])ing for we.al or for 
woe, for honor or for sluime. Let us do our 
part, so that tliose who come after ns shall 
acknowledge that we n^ere not unworthy of 
the great trusts devolved n|:)oii us, and not 
unequal to the great exigencies by which 
we were tried. Above all things, let ns be 
of one mind. We are all agreed a.s to our 
wrongs. Let us sacritice all differences of 
opinion, as to the time and mode of remedy, 
upon the altar of patriotism, and for the 
sake of the great cause. In our unanimity 
will he our strength, physical and moral. Ho , 
Imraaii power can withstand or break down 
a united people, standing upon tlieir own 
soil and defending their homes ::ind firesides. 
May we be so united, and may the great 
Governor of men and of nations in.spire our 
hearts with courage, and inform our under- 
standings with wisdom, and lead us in the 
way of honor and of safety.” 

Gov. Gist (whose term expired 
•with the current year) comminiiGated 
to both Houses his Annual Message, 
immediately on tlieir organization. 
It is as follows : 

“Exf.OUTIVB nEPAUTMENT, ) 

“COT.ITMBIA, S. C., X(.V. 5, 1860. f 
“ Gentlemen rf the Senate s 

and Ifouse of liepresentaHvee: 

“ The act of Congress, passed in the year 
1846, enacts that the electors of Pi'esklent 
and Vice-President .shall he niipoinied on the 
Tuesday next after tlie first Monday of the 
mouth of Hovember, of the year in winch 
they are to he appointed. The annual 
meeting of the. Legislature of Hontli Carolina, 
by a constitutional provision, will not t.ake 
place until the fourth Monday in Hovemhor 
instant. I iiavo considered it my duty, 
under the authority conferred upon me to 
couveuo the I,egislaturo on extraordinary 
occasions, to convene you, that you may, on 
to-morrow, appoint the number of Electors 
of President and AGce-President to which 
this State is entitled. 

“ Under ordinary circumstauecs,- your 
duty could he soon discharged hy ilio elec- 
tion of Electors representing the choice of 
the people of the State ; hut, In view of tlm 
■threatening aspect of affairs, and the stro.ng 
probability of tlie election to the Presidency 
of a sectional candidate, hy a ])arty commit- 
ted to the support of measures, wdiic.h, if 
carried out, will inevitably destroy our 
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equalitj in the Union, and nltiniately reduce 
the Southern States to mere provinces of a 
consolidated desj)otisin, to be governed by a 
fixed majority in Congress hostile to our in- 
stitutions, and fatally bent upon our ruin, I 
•would respectfully suggest that the Legisla- 
ture remain iii session, and take such action 
as will prepare the State for any emergency 
that may arise. 

“Tliat an exposition of the will of the 
people may he obtained on a question in- 
volving such momentous consequences, I 
Avould earnestly recommend that, in the 
event of Abraham, Lincoln’s election to the 
Presidency, a Convention of the people of 
this State be immediately called, to consider 
and determine Ihr themselves the mode and 
measure of redress. My own opinions of 
what the Convention should do are of lit- 
tle moment; but, believing that the time 
has arrived when every one, however hum- 
ble he may be, shonlcl express his opinions 
in unmistakable language, I am constrained 
to say tliat the only alternative left, in my 
judgment, is the secession of Soutli Carolina 
from tlie Federal Union. The indications 
from many of tlie Southern States justify 
the conclusion that the secession of South 
Carolina will bo immediately followed, if 
not ailoptod simultaneously, by them, and 
ultimately by the entire Soutli. The long- 
desired cooperation of the otlier States hav- 
ing similar institutions, for which so many 
of our citizens have been waiting, seems to 
be near at hand; and, if we are true to our- 
eelves, will soon be realized. The State has, 
■with great nnauiniity declared that she has 
the right peaceably to secede, and no power 
on earth can rightfully prevent it. 

“If, in the exercise of arbitrary power, 
and forgetful of the lessons of history, the 
Government of the United States should at- 
tempt coercion, it will become our solemn 
duty to meet force by force ; and, whatever 
may be the decision of the Convention, rep- 
resenting the Sovereignty of the State, and 
amenable to no earthly tribunal, it shall, 
during the remainder of rny administration, 
bo carried out to the letter, regardless of 
any liazartl. tliat may surround its execution. 

“ J would also ros[)oetfnl]y recommend a 
thorough reorganization, of the Militia, so 
as to ])laco tlie wliolo military force of the 
State in a position to ho used at the .shortest 
notice, and with the greatest efficiency. 
Every man in tlio State, between the ages 
of eighteen and forty-five, should be well 
armed Avith the most efficient weapons of 
modern warfare, and all the available means 
of the State used for that purpose, 

“In addition to this general preparation, 
I would reeommond that the services of ten 
thousmul volunteers ho immediately accept-; 
ed; that they ho organized and drilled by 


officers cliosen by themselves, and hold 
themselves in readiness to be called on upon 
the shortest notice. With this preparation 
for defense, and Avith all the hallowed memo- 
ries of past achievements, Avith our love of 
liberty, and hatred of tyranny, and Avith the 
knoAV ledge that Ave are contending for the 
safety of our homes and firesides, Ave can 
confidently appeal to tlie Disposer of all 
human events, and safely trust our cause in 
His keeping. Wm. H. Gist.” 

Mr. James Chesmit, Jr,, one of the 
United States Senators from So-uth 
Carolina, was among the large num- 
ber of leading politicians in attend- 
ance at the opening of the legislative 
session. He was known as a zealous 
advocate of Secession, and as such 
was serenaded on the evening of Ho- 
vemher 5th, aforesaid. Being called 
out to speak, Mr. Ohesnut (as report-* 
ed hy telegraph to T/ie Charleston 
Coiorier) said : 

“ Before the setting of to-morroAv’s sun, 
in all luimaiA probability, the destiny of this, 
confederated liepublic Avould be decided. 
Ho solemnly thouglit, in all Imman p)*oba- 
bility, that the Kepuhlican party Avould 
triumph in the election of Lixcolx as Presi- 
dent, In that event, the lines of our eno- 
mies seem to he closing around us; but 
they must be broken. They might see in 
tlie hurried pAatlis of these starched men of 
livery the fuueral cortege of tlie Constitution, 
of the country. Peace, hope, independence, 
liberty. poAVor, and tho prosperity of Sove- 
reign States, maybe draped as chief mourn- 
ers"^; still, in tho rear of this proces.sion, 
there is the light of tho glorious pa.st, from 
Avhich they might rekindle tho dying blazo 
of their own altars. We see it all — know it 
all — fool it all ; and, with heaven’s help, avo 
Avill meet it all. 

“ It Avas evident that Ave liad arrived at the 
initial point of a new departure. Wo have 
tAVO ways before ns, in one of AA'hlch, whe- 
ther Ave Avill or not, wo must tread ; for, in 
' tlie event of this issue, tbero Avouhl bo no 
repose. In botii lie dangers, diffioulties, and 
troubles, Avdiich no liumun ibresight can 
foreshadow or iiorccivo ; but they arc not 
equal in magnitude. Ono i.s beset Avitli iiu- 
iniliation, dushoiior, emcvics^ rebellious— 
Avith submission, in the hogluuing, to all, 
and at all times, and cunfi.sfaiiou and slavery 
in the end. The other, it is true, has its 
difficulties and trials, but no disgrai-e. 1 1 (>1)6, 
duty, and honor, shine along the path. Hope 
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beacons yon at the end. Before deciding, 
corisi der well the ancient and sacred maxim 
— ‘ Stand upon the ancient way — see which 
is the right, good way, and walk in it.’ 

“But the question now was, Would the 
South submit to a Black Repnhlican Presi- 
dent and a Black Eepnbliean Congress, 
which will claim the right to construe the 
Constitution of the country and administer 
the Government in their own hands, not by 
the law of the instrument itself, nor by that 
of the fathers of the country, nor by the 
practices of those who administered seventy 
years ago, but by rules drawn from tbeir 
own blind consciences and crazy brains. 
They call us inferiors, semi-civilized bar- 
barians, and claim the right to possess our 
lands, and give them to the destitute of the 
Old World and the profligates of this. They 
claim the dogmas of the Declaration of In- 
dependence as part of the Constitution, and 
that it is their right and duty to so adminis- 
ter the Government us to give full effect to 
them. The people now must choose whether 
they would be governed by enemies, or 
govern themselves. 

“For himself, he would unfurl the Pal- 
metto flag, fling it to the breeze, and, with 
the spirit of a brave man, determine to live 
and die as heoamo our glorious ancestors, 
and ring the clarion notes of defiance in the 
ears of an insolent foe. He then spoke of 
the undoubted right to withdraw their dele- 
gated powers, and it was their duty, in the 
event contemplated, to withdraw them. It 
was their only safety. 

“ Mr. 0. favored separate State action ; 
saying the rest would flock to our standard.” 

Hon. Wm. W. Boyce — ^tlien, and 
for some years previonsly, a leading 
Eepresentative in Congress from 
Sontli Carolina — ^was, in like manner, 
serenaded and called o ut By tlie entlni- 
siastic crowd of Secessionists, at Co- 
lumbia, on the following evening. 
He concluded a speech dennheiatory 
of the Hepuhlieans, as follows:* 

“ The question then is, What are we to 
do ? In my opinion, the South ought not to 
submit. If you iuteiul to resist, the way to 
resist in earnest is to act ; the way to enact 

" This, and nearly all the proceedings at Co- 
lumbia at this crisis, are here copied direciiy 
flora tire columns of T/ie Gharleston Gaurier. 

® Dispatch to The Miv York SeraM, dated 
■Washiagton, Hov. 8, 1860: 

“ A dispatch, received here to-day from a 


revolution is to stare it in the face. I think 
the only policy for ns is to arm as soon as 
we receive authentic intelligence of the 
election of Lincoln. It is for South Carolina, 
in the quickest manner, and by the most 
direct means, to withdraw from the Union. 
Then we will not submit, whether the other 
Southern States will act with ns or with our 
enemies. 

“They cannot take sides with our ene- 
mies ; they must take sides with us. When 
an ancient philosopher wished to inaugurate 
a great revolution, his motto was to dare! 
to dare!” 

“ Mr. Boyce was followed by Gen. M. E, 
Martin, Ools. Cunningham, Simpson, Eich- 
ardson, and others, who contended that to 
submit to the election of Lincoln is to con- 
sent to a lingering death.” 

There was great joy in Charleston, 
and wherever “ Fire-Eaters’’ most did 
congregate, on the morning of No- 
vember Tth. Men nivslied to shake 
hands and congratulate each other on 
the glad tidings of Lincoln’s election. 
Wo’io, it was felt, and exultingly pro- 
claimed, the last obstacle to “ South- 
ern independence” has been removed, 
and the great experiment need no 
longer be postponed to await the 
pleasure of the weak, the faithless, 
the cowardly. It was clear that the 
election had resulted precisely as the 
master-spirits had wished and hoped. 
Wow, the apathy,’ at least of the other 
Cotton States, must be overcome,' 
noiv, South Carolina— that is, her 
slaveholding oligarchy — will be able 
to achieve her long-cherislied pur- 
pose of breaking np the Ilniou, and 
founding a new confederacy on her 
own ideas, and on the peculiar insti- 
tution’ of the South, Men thronged 
the streets, talking, laughing, cheer- 
ing,* like mariners long heeahned 

leading and wealthy gentlomau iu Oiuirleslou, 
states that the nows of Lincoln’s election was 
received ;thore with cheers and many mauii'osia- 
tions of approbation.” 

2%e Cho.rlestoiitMe't-Gury oi the Ttli or SLhas;-- 
, ultingly announced tho same fact 
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on a liatefnl, ti’eadierons sea, whom, 
a sudden breeze bad swiftly wafted 
wltliiii sight of theii‘ longed-for haven, 
or like a seedy prodigal, just raised 
to affluence by the death of some far- 
off, iiiilvnown. relative, and whose 
sense of decency is not strong enough 
to repress his exultation. 

Thus stimulated, the Legislature 
did not hesitate nor falter in the 
course marked out for it by the mag- 
nates of the State oligarchy. Joint 
i'esolves, providing for the call of a 
Convention at some early day, with 
a view to unconditional secession 
from the Union, were piled upon 
each other wdth great energy, as if 
nearly every member were anxious 
to clistingnish himself by zeal in the 
work. Among others, Mr. Hobert 
Barnwell lihett, on the second day 
of the session, offered such resolves, 
calling for the choice of a Conven- 
tion on the 22d of November; the 
delegates to meet at Columbia on the 
ITth of December. 

Mr, Moses and others offered simi- 
lar resolves in the Senate ; where Mr. 
Lesesne, of Charleston, attempted to 
stem, or, rather, to moderate, the 
I’oaring tide, by inserting the thin- 
nest end of the 'wedge of “ Coopera- 
tion.” His resolves are, in terms, as 
follows : 

“ 1st. Besohed, That the ascendency of 
the hostile, sectional, anti-Slavery party, 
styling themselves the Kepublican party, 
would he sufficient and proper cause for the 
dissolution of the Union and formation of a 
Southern Confederacy. 

Besolved, That, in case of the elec- 
tion of the candidates of that party to the 
office of President and Yice-President of the 
United States, instead of providing hncon- 
ditionally for a Convention, the better course 
will be to empower the Governor to take 
measures for assembling a Convention sa 
soon as any one of the other Southern 
shall^ in Ms judgment, give satisfaot-ory as- 
surance, or evidence of her determination to 
withdraiD from the Union f 


In support of this proposition, Mr. 
Lesesne spoke ably and earnestly, but 
without effect. “Cooperation” had 
been tried in 1850-1, and had sig- 
nally failed to achieve the darling 
purpose of a dissolution of the Union ; 
so the rulers of Carolina opinion would 
have none of it in 1860. 

Still another effort was made in 
the House (November Lth), by Mr. 
Trenholm, of Charleston — long con- 
spicuous in the councils of the State 
- — who labored hard to make “ Coop- 
eration” look so much like Secession 
that one could 'w^ith difficulty be distin- 
guished from the other. His propo- 
sition was couched in the followmg 
terms : 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Military of the Senate and House of Eep- 
resentatives, be instnicted to meet during 
the recess, and to prepare a plan for arm- 
ing the State, and for organizing a per- 
manent Military Bureau and that the said 
Committee be instructed to report by bill to 
their respective Houses on, the first day of 
the reassembling of the General Assembly. 

“ Resolved, That the Committee of IV ays 
and Means of the House of Representatives 
he instructed to sit during the recess, and 
prepare a hill for raising supplies necessary 
to carry into effect the measure recom- 
mended hy the Military Committee, and to 
report by bill on the first day of the reas- 
sembling of the General .Assembly. 

Resolved, That the Governor be re- 
quested immediately to apply the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars, appropriated by the 
last General Assembly, to the purchase of 
arras. 

''•Resolved, That immediately after the 
election of the Commissioner to the State 
of Georgia, this General Assembly do take a 
recess until the third Monday, being the 
nineteenth day, of November, instant, at 7 
o’clock. 

"•Resolved, As the sense of this General 
Assembly, that the election of a Black Ro- 
puhlican to the Presidency of the United 
States, will he the trinmph and practical 
application of principles incompatible with 
the peace and safety of the Southern States. 

" Resolved, That a Commissioner be elect- 
ed, by joint ballot of the Semite and House 
of Representatives, whose duty it shall be, 
in the event of Mr. Lincoln’s election, to 
proceed immediately to Milledgeville, the 
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Beat of gOYernmeiit of the State of Georgia, 
whose legislature will then be in session, to 
annouiKMi to the governnieut of that State 
thfit Sou til Carolina, in view of the iinpcnd- 
ing danger, will iinincdiately put herself in 
a state of efficient military- (icfenso, and will 
cordially cociperate with the State of Geor- 
gia in measures for the protection of South- 
ern interests ; and to express the readiness 
of this State to cooperate with the State of 
Georgia, in the event of Mr. Lincoln’s elec- 
tion, in withdrawing at once from the con- 
federacy ; and to recommend the calling of 
a Convention simultaneously in both States, 
to carry this measure into effect ; and to in- 
vite the cooperation of all the Southern 
States in Withdrawing from the present 
Union, and forming a separate Southern 
Confederacyu” 

These resolves coming up for con- 
sideration on the 9th, Mr. McGowan, 
of Abbeville, made a zealous effort to 
stem the furious current; pleading 
earnestly and plausibly for Codpera- 
tion — ^that is, for consultation with 
other Slave States, and for action in 
obedience to their mutual determi- 
nation. He said : 

“Cooperation with our Southern sisters 
' has been the settled policy of South Caro- 
lina for at least ten years past. M^’e have 
long been satisfied with the. causes for a dis- 
solution of this Union. We thought we saw 
long ago what was coming, and only await- 
ed the action of our Southern sisters. This 
being the case, it would seem strange, now 
that the issue is upon us — when our need is 
the sorest — that we should ignore our past 
policy, and, in tlie very crisis of the con- 
flict, cease to ask for Cooperation. 

“ Lincoln’s election is taken as an oebassion 
for action, but with us it is not the only 
came for action. We have delayed for the 
last ten years for nothing hut Cooperation. 
He thought it the best and wisest policy to 
rcnuilri in the Union, with our Southern 
sisters, in order to arrange the time when, 
and the manner how, of going out, and 

nothing else, 

“Jfc is perfectly manifest that the record- 
ed policy of this State for the last ten years 
has been the policy of Secession in coopera- 
tion with otlier Southern States. . 

“ But is that not fortified by both history 
and 2>lhlosc>p]]y '? — by the uatui’e of the 
thing itself, and the fate of other nations ? 
The Southern States of this Union have 
mom -nrstives, more inducements, and inore 
.ibrcuuceic and Union, than any 


people that has lived in the tide of time. 
They are one in soil and climate ; one in 
productions, having a monopoly of the Cot- 
ton region ; one in institutions ; and, more 
than all, one in their wrongs under the Con- 
stitution. Add to all tins that they alone, 
of all the earth, have a peculiar institution 
— African Slavery— whicli is absolutely ne- 
cessary for them ; without -wlncli they 
would cease to exist, and against ^v■hicl:^ 
under the influence of a fanatical sentiment, 
the world is banded. Upon the .subject of 
this institntioB, we .are isolated from the 
whole world, wdio are not only indifferent, 
hut inimical to it ; and it would seem, that 
tlie very weight of this outside pressure 
would compel us to unite. 

“Besides, the History of the world is 
pregnant with admonition as to tlie necessi- 
ty of union. The history of classic Greece, 
and especially that awful chapter upon the 
Peloponnesian war, appeals to us. The his- 
tory of poor, dismembered Poland cries to 
us. The history of the Dutch Eepublio 
claims to be heard. Modern Italy and the 
States of Central America are now, at thi.s 
moment, crying to us to unite. All history 
teaches us that ‘ United we stand, divided 
we fall.’ All the Southern States would not 
be too many for our confederacy, whose 
flag would float, honored upon every sea, 
and tinder whose folds every citizen would 
he sure of protection and .security. My 
God ! what is the reason we cannot unite ? 
It seems to me that we might with proprie- 
ty address to the whole South the pregnant 
words of Milton : 

‘Awako! arise! or be forever fallen 1’ 

“ South Carolina has sometimes been ac- 
cused of a paramount desire to lead or to 
disturb the councils of tlie South. Let us 
make one ]a,st effort for Oooperatit)n, ami, 
ill doing so, repel the false and iinlbnnded 
imputation. 

“ Mr. Speaker, I think all of us desire to 
consolidate the sentiment of tiie South. All 
of us prefer Cooperation. It is, therefore, 
immensely important tliat wo .sliould take 
no false stop, and omit notliiug tliut might 
tend to that end. I am utterly o])po,sed, 
now and forever, to taking any stej) back- 
ward in thi.s matter, and therefore it i.s that 
I am anxious tliat wo should take no false 
step. It is better to consider in advance of 
action tha,n after action. When we act. we 
must stand upon that action against the 
world in arms. It tvill strengthen our arms 
and nerve our hearts in doing that, if we 
shall be able to say that this course uhns nut 
taken liastily or from impulse, but after ma- 
ture deliberation, and a la,st effort for that 
which we alhdesire so much — Cooperation. 
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Then, if we fail, anti a Oonvention is called 
under these eircnmstunces, I and adl of ns 
■will stand by the action of that Convention. 
Whatever may be onr individual opinions, 
we will obey the mandate of the State thus 
prononneed. 

“Whenever she, after exhausting all pro- 
per and becoming efforts for union, resolves 
upon her course, we will have no option, as 
we will have 110 desire, to do otherwise than 
rally under her banner. If the State, in her 
sovereign capacity, determines, that her se- 
cession will produce the cooperation which 
we liave so earnestly sought, then it shall 
have my liearty approbation. And if, in 
the alternative, she. determines to let its 
forego the honor of being first, for the sake 
of promoting tlie common cause, let us de- 
clare to Georgia, tlio Empire State of the 
South — the Keystone of the Southern Arch, 
which is our nearest neighbor ivestward, 
and lying for a great distance alongside of 
our own territory — that ive are ivilling to 
follow in her lead, and together take our 
place among the nations of the earth. 

“ If Soutli Carolina, in Convention as- 
8 emhle<i, delilierately secedes — separate and 
alone, and, without any liope of cooperation, 
decides to cut loose from her moorings, sur- 
rounded as she is by Southern sisters in like 
eircunistauces — I -will he one of her crew, 
and, in common with every true son of 
hers, will endeavor, with all the power that 
God has given me, to | 

‘Spread all her canvas to the breeze, 

Set every threadbare sail. 

And give her to the God of storms, 

The lightning and the gale.’ ” 

Mr. Mullins, of _ Marion, followed ; 
and his reply to McGowan’s speech 
is worthy of record here, since it 
clearly betrays the consciousness of 
the disnnionists that they were a lean 
minority of the Southern people, wdio 
might be precipitated, bullied, or 
dragged into treason, but whom there 
was no rational h.ope of reasoning or 
even seducing into it. He said: 

“South Oaroliua had tried Cooperation, 
but had exliaasted that policy. The State 
of Virginia had discredited the cause wdiich 
, our Cominissionor went there to advocate, 
although .‘^he treated him, perisonally, -with 
resi)eet ; but she had as much as said there 
were no indignities Avhich could drive her to 
ta,ke the leadership for Southern rights^ If 
mdo for Codperadion, Slavery and State 
lilghtis would be abandoned^ State Sovereignty 
and the cause of the South Icfet forever, and 


■we would be subjected to a doininioiL the 
parallel to which was that of tliepoor Indian 
under the British East India Company. 
When they had pledged themselves to take 
the State out of the Union, and placed it ou 
record, then he w^as willing to send a Com- 
missioner to Georgia, or any other Southern 
State, to announce our determination, and 
to submit the question ■whether they would 
join us or not. We have it from high au- 
thority, that the representaiite of one < f the 
Imyjerial Poiecrs of Purope, in view of the 
prospective separation of one or more of the 
Southern States from the present confederacy, 
has made propositions in adtemee for the 
establishment of such relations betweeni it 
and the Government about to he established 
in this Sta te, aswUlmsure to that power such 
a supply of Cotton for the future as their in- 
creasing demand for that article will require: 
this information is perfectly authentic.” 

Thus, it will he seen that foreign 
intrigue was already hand-aiid-glove 
with domestic treason in sapping the 
foundations of onr Union tiiid seeking 
peculiar advantages fro,m its over- 
throw. 

Mr. Edmund Huffin, of Yirginia, 
had for many years been the editor 
of a leading Agricultural monthly, 
and had thus acquired a very decided 
influence over the planters of the 
South. A devotee of Slavery, he had 
hastened to Columbia, on the call of 
the Legislature, to do Lis utmost for 
Secession. He was, of course, sere- 
naded in liis turn h}^ the congregated 
Union-breakers, on the, evening of 
the 7tli, and addressed them from tlie 
balcony of the Coiio:ar(^e Honso, 
The following is a svnojisis of liis 
response : 

“lie said the question now heforo the 
country he h.ad studied for years. It had 
been the one great idea of his life. The de- 
fense of the Iriouth, ho verily hriic.veil, wins 
only to ho secured tlirough the Icol ofGouth 
Carulina. As oid as he W!i.s, In ' • i ■; nme 
hero to join them in that lead. : .ciJied 
Mryinia was as ruahj as South Ci,olinn, 
but, unfortunately, she 2ras not; hut, cir- 
eurastances being ditferent. il? was peri','[)s 
better that Virginia and all other bordei* 
States 1‘cmain quiescent ior a time, to serve 
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as guard against the North. The first drop 
of blood spilled on the soil of South Carolina, 
■would bring Virginia -and every Southern 
State with them. By remaining in the 
Union for a time, she 'would not only prevent 
coercive legishation in Congress, but any at- 
tempt for our subjugation. No argument in 
favor of resistance was wanted now. As 
soon as he had pei-formed his duty in Vir- 
ginia as a citizen, he came as fast as steam 
could bring him to South Carolina. He was 
satisfied if aiiything was to he done, it was 
to he done here. He had no doubt it would 
he done, and the sooner the better. Every 
day delayed was a day lost to the cause. 
They should encourage and sustain their 
friends, and they would finghten their ene- 
mies. 

“ There wuas no fear of Carolina remaining 
alone. Slie wmnld soon be follow'ed by 
other States. Virginia and half ’a dozen 
more were just as good and strong, and able 
to repel tlie enemy, as if they had the -whole 
of the slaveholding States to act with them. 
Even if Carolina remained alone — ^not that 
he thought it yjrohable, hut supposing so — 
it was his conviction that she would he able 
to defend herself against any power brought 
against her. Multitudes spoke and said the 
issue was one of courage and honor, or of 1 
cowardice, desertion, and degradation.” 

A number of second and tliird-rate 
traitors followed tbis Eiiffin in a 
similar yein, but tlieir remarks were 
not deemed worth, reporting. 

But, that evening, tlie busy tele- 
grapli reported from Charleston the 
more important resignation of the 
leading Federal officers for South 
Carolina, in anticipation of her ^ se- 
ceding. The TJ. S. District Court 
had met there in the morning, Dis- 
trict Judge Magrath presiding. The 
Grand J ury — of course, by precon- 
cert — formally declined to m^e any 
presentments, because of 

“The verdict of tlie Northern, section of 
the confederacy, solcmuly announced to the 
country, through 'tne ballot-box, on yester- 
day, luiving swept away the last hope for 
the permanence, for the stability of the 
Federal Covernirient of these sovereign 
States; and the public mind is constrained 
to lift it.self iifxwe the coiasideration of de- 
tails in the administration of Law and Justice, 
up to the vast and solemn issues which have 
been 'forced upon ns. These issues involve 


the existence of the G-overument of v, 
this Court is the organ and inini.ster. 
theseextraordinary circumstances, the (.L 
Jury respectfully decline to procria-d v 
their presentments. They deem this exj. 
nation due to the Court and to tliemselvci 

Judge Magrath received this coui 
municatioii with complaisance, and 
thereupon resigned his office ; saying ; 

“ The business of the term has been dis- 
posed of, and, under ordinary circumstances, 
it -would be iny duty to dismiss you to your 
several avocations, -with my thanks for your 
presence and aid. But now I have some- 
thing more to do, the omission of ■which 
would not he consistent -with propriety. In 
the political history of the United States, an 
event has happened of ominous import to 
fifteen slaveholding States. The State of 
which we are citizens has been always un- 
derstood to have deliberately fixed its pur- 
pose whenever that event should happen. 
Eeeling an assurance of what ■will be the 
action of the State, I consider it my duty, 
without delay, to prepare to obey its wishes. 
That preparat ion is made by the resignation 
of the office I have held. For the last time, 
1 have, as a Judge of the United States, ad- 
ministered the laws of the United States 
within the limits of the State of South: 
Carolina. 

“ 'While thus acting in obedience to a sense 
of duty, I cannot he indifferent to the emo- 
tions it must produce. That department 
which, I believe, has best maintained its 
integrity and preserved its purity, has been 
suspended. So far as I am concoimed, the 
Temple of Justice, raised under the Consti- 
tution of the United States, is now closed. 
If it shall never be again opened, I thank 
God that its doors have been closed bcl'oro 
its altar has been desecrated -^vith sacrifices 
to tyranny.” 

G. J. Golcock, Gollector at Charles- 
ton, and James Conner, IT. S. District 
Attorney, likewise resigned ; and it 
was announced that E. C. Pressley, 
Sub-Treasurer, would follo-w, ‘‘ so soon 
as was consistent with due respect 
and regard for our ]>i“esent excellent 
Chief Magistrate [B'u.chanan], l)y 
whose appointment he holds the 
office.” 

Ill the face of such multiform and 
high-seasoned incitements to go ahead, 
the efforts of those members of the 
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Legislature wlio -v^-oiild gladly Lave 
Ijeld back were paralyzed and tLeir 
reiiioiistraiices silenced. They dared 
iieitlier to speak nor to vote as their 
coiivietioiia impelled. 

All pileadings and efforts for delay, 
for reflection, for calm consideration, 
were stilled or fruitless. A hiU call- 
ing a Convention, with the distinct 
purpose of secession, passed the Senate 
on the 9tli and the House on the 12th. 
Deeemher 6th was the day appointed 
for the election of delegates; the 
CoTiventioii to meet on the l'7th of 
that month. Whereup)on, Gov. Ham- 
mond resigned his seat in the H. S. 
Senate, as his colleague, Mr. Chesnut, 
had already done. 

On the same day (Hov. 12), a Mili- 
tary Convention of Georgians was 
held at Milledgeville, which was at- 
tended and addressed hy Gov. Joseph 
E. Brown of that State. He affirmed 
the right of secession, and the duty 
of other Southern States to sustain 
South Carolina in the step she was 
then taking. ^ He would like to see 
Federal trooprs dare attempt the 
coerciou of a seceding Southern 
State I For every Georgian uffio tell 
in a conflict thus incited, the lives of 
tv^o Federal Sffldiers should expiate 
tlio outrage on State Sovereignty.’ 
The Convejitioii, thus harangued, 
voted, about two to one, for secession; 
and though it had, of course, no legal 
or official authority, its action was 
doubtless potent in prrecipoitating the 
‘Empire State of the South’ into the 
ahyss of .Disunion, 

* On till' first day of the South Carolina Seces- 
Biou Conveution, at Columbia, December 1*7, 
1860, Hoii. 'William Porcbor Miles, M. C. from 
the Charleston District, one of the delegates, 
made a short speech against adjournment to 
Charleston, on account of the gpidemic (small- 
pox) at Golumhia ; sajdng that he was just from 
22 
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The foregoing detailed, methodical 
statement of the poroeess whereby 
Secession was inaugurated in South 
Carolina, and of the conceptions and 
p^urposes developed hy that porocess, 
seems to render needless a like par- 
ticularity with regard to the subse- 
quent proceedings in that and other 
States. The germ of the entire 
movement, with the ideas whereon it 
was based, is clearly exliihited in the 
doings at Colmnhia and Oliarlestou, 
during those memorable early days 
of November, 1860. And, though 
South Carolina ostentatiously pirecip- 
itated the catastrophe by her single, 
sovereign fiat, it is not doubted that 
she did so upon fiilh understanding 
with the “Chivalry” of nearly, or 
quite every Slave State. These had, 
of course, appirised her own master- 
sp)irit3, in their conferences at water- 
ing-places and other fashioilahle re- 
sorts dining the pDreceding Summer 
and Antimin, that, though they 
could not bring their several States 
to inarch abreast with her in the en- 
terprise of National disrupition and 
dissolution, they should have little 
difficulty in inducing them to fly to 
her rescue in case she went boldly 
forward in the predetermined course, 
and thus exqiosed herself to imminent 
peril on helialf of their common and 
most clierislicd interest, Slavery. 
Theirs was the strategy of the leader 
of a forlorn hopoe, who, seeing his 
storming piarty liesitate and waver in 
the breach, or under the "wall of tlie 
hostile fortress, throws his flag for- 

Washington, where he had ]>een in consultation 
with Southern friends representing every other 
Southern Slate, who liad unanimously urged the 
utmost hasta in the consummation of South ^Caro- 
lina’s secession. Ho would adjourn to no other 
place until the Ordiuauoe of Secession had pass- 
ed, — See Oharleston Courier, December 18, 1860;. 
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•\Turd among tlie enemy, and rushes, 
sword in lumd, to its recovery, calcu- 
lating tliat liis soldiers will thereupon 
instinctively spring to liis and its res- 
cue at all hazards. The event proved 
the efficiency of the method, if not 
the perfect accuracy of the calculation. 

But the long-standing conspiracy 
for Disunion was favored, at this 
crisis, by very j)owerful incidental in- 
fluences, whereof the principal were 
as follows : 

1. hfo public opposition to Slavery 
having, for many years, been permit- 
ted in the slave-holding region, save 
at a very few points like St. Louis, 
where the Free-Labor interest had, 
from the force of circumstances, 
silently and suddenly achieved a 
practical preponderance, the journals, 
the religious organizations, and the 
political parties, were all immeasura- 
bly subservient to the Slave Bower. 
In fact, the chief topic of political 
contention, whether in the press or 
on the stump, had for twenty years 
been the relative soundness and 
thoroughness of the rival parties in 
their devotion to Slavery. On this 
ground, Gen. Jackson had immensely 
the advantage of J. Q. Adams, so far 
as the South was concerned, when 
they were rival candidates for the 
Presidency ; as Gen. Harrison had 
some advantage of Mr. V an Bnren ; 
Mr. Polk of Mr. Clay ; Gen. Taylor 
of Gen. Cass; Gen. Pierce of Gen. 
Scott; and, lastly, Major Breckin- 
ridge of J ohn Bell. In Kentucky, 
in the State canvass of 1859, Mr. 
Joshua F, Bell, ‘“American” candi- 
date for Governor, had tried hard to 

® Howell Oobb, of Georgia, Secretary of the 
Treasury ; JoliutB. Floyd, of Virginia, Secretary 
of War; Jacob Thompson, of Mississippi, Secre- 
tary of the Interior. Aaron V. Brown, of Ten-, 
nessee, Mr. Buchanan’s first Postmaster-Gen-' 


“ cut under” his Democratic antago- 
nist, Beriah Magoffin, but had failed, 
and been signally defeated. His 
more spotless record as a Slavery 
propagandist had enabled the sup- 
porters of Breckinridge to carry even 
Maryland for him against Bell, in 
1860. And now, the readiness to 
hack South Carolina, or, at least, to 
shield her from harm, was presented 
as a touchstone of earnestness, to 
those of all parties, who had for years 
so loudly vaunted their own and 
their party’s matchless devotion to 
“ Southern rights.” 

2. The patronage of the Federal 
Government throughoot tlie fifteen 
Slave States, being wielded and be- 
stowed by the Southerii members ® of 
Mr. Buchanan’s Cabinet, was almost 
entirely monopolized by their fellow- 
conspirators. The Collectors of Cus- 
toms, Postmasters, Marshals, etc., 
who had good reason to apprehend 
the loss of their comfortable places 
on Mr. Lincoln’s accession to power, 
were generally “ ripe for treasons, 
stratagems, and spoils.” Many, if 
not most of them, were early and ac- 
tive promoters of the Slaveholders’ 
Rebellion, even while easily deriving 
large emoluments from the Govern- 
ment they were plotting to destroy. 

3. The Legislatures and party Con- 
ventions of all the Slave States had 
long been in the habit “ of unanimous- 
ly resolving that they would never 
submit to exclusion from the Terri- 
tories, “Black-Republican domina- 
tion,” etc., etc. Tliose who were 
really ITnionists were apt to let these 
resolves pass as a matter of course, 

eral, died, and was .'•-uceoeded, iii 1859, by 
Josepli Holt, of Kentucky, who stood by tho 
Union. 

® See, as a specimen, the Alabama resolves— on 
pages 312-13. 
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regarding tliem as a sort of tlieatrieal, 
slieet-iroii thunder, -wMcli might scare 
the Korth into greater snhservieiicy 
to the Slave Power, and, at the 
worst, could do no harm. And now, 
these resolves were triumphantly 
quoted by the conspirators, and the 
people asked whether they meant 
any thing by passing them, or were 
only uttering threats which they 
never intended to make good. 

4. The Governors of nearly all the 
Slave States, including even Dela- 
ware, had actively and zealously sup- 
ported Breckinridge, and had thus 
justified the withdrawal of a major- 
ity of the Southern delegates from the 
Charleston Convention, on grounds 
not essentially differing from those 
whereon Disunion was now urged. 
The action now taken by South Car- 
olina was very fairly claimed to be a 
direct and necessary sequence of that 
bolt. The Governors and other lead- 
ing politicians who had supported 
Breckinridge and Lane in the recent 
canvass, were held to have thereby 
pledged themselves to prosecute that 
policy to its legitimate results. And 
most of them were fully aware of 
and ready to meet this expectation. 
Hence, South Carolina had scarcely 
thrown up her signal rocket, an- 
nouncing the outbreak of the long 
meditated revolution, when if w^as 
responded to by proclamations and 
calls of Legislatures in most of the 
Slave States. 

Texas was not originally of the 
number. Her leading politicians had 
shown the cloven foot a year too 
soon, by nominating, early in 1859, a 
State ticket pledged to favor the re- 


opening of the African Slave-Trade, 
which was a well-understood Shib- 
holetli of the South-Western plotters 
of Disunion. Hardin H. Hunnells, a 
Mississippian, who was the inciirn- 
hent, was placed at its head as a 
candidate for Governor. The peo- 
ple were alarmed hy this hold step ; 
Gen. Sam Houston took the Jfield in 
opposition to it as an independent 
Union candidate for Governor ; and, 
though there was no political organi- 
zation in the State hut that which he 
confronted, while Texas had gone 
overwhelmingly for Pierce against 
Scott, and for Huchanan against 
Fillmore, Gen. Houston earned it 
with all ease, heating Bunnells by 
8,670 majority,’' in by far the largest 
vote ever yet polled in tlie State. 
Andrew J. Hamilton, ninning as a 
Unionist for Congress, in the W estern 
District, in like manner beat T. H. 
Wanl, the regular Democratic candi- 
date, hy 448® majority. In the East- 
ern District, John H. Eeagan,® Dem- 
ocrat, had no serious opposition. 

Gen. Houston was thus in a posi- 
tion to thwart tlio Texan conspira- 
tors, had he evinced either principle 
or courage, when they coinnieiiced 
operating to take their State out of 
the Union at the close of 18(50. He 
did refuse to call the Legislature, or 
a OonA’entioTi ; wdiereupon the con- 
spirators called the Legislature tliein- 
‘ selves, hy a document signed by sixty 
of their number, having just as much 
legal validity and force as a harangue 
at a negro camp-meeting. Hut the 
Disunionists were thoroughly united, 
determined, and ready; wliile their 
adversaries, owing to Hoiistou’s pii- 


TTonstiori, ISG.ltO; Eiranells, 27,5()0. 
a Hamilton, 16,4,0f; Waul, 15,961.: 

® Since, Confederate Postmaster-CTeneral. Rea- 
gan was elected to Congress from Bastem Texas 


in lS59, hy 20,565 rotes to 3,541 for Judge W. 
B. Ochiltree; but Houston for Governor had 
4,183 majority in the District at that election; 
lowing that Reagan had no serious opposition. 
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gillamiiiity, were as slieep without a 
stieplierd, in a fair way to he traus- 
forrned into mutton. Had there been 
a loyal soldier in command of that 
large portion of our small regular 
army stationed in Texas, ostensibly 
for the defense of her exposed ISTorth- 
ern and 'Western frontier, he might 
have formed a nucleus for an etfee- 
tive rally for the Union. But Mr, 
John B. Floyd was at the head of 
the War Department, and had taken 
care that this force should be wield- 
ed by a thorough-going traitor, who 
would paralyze, and, in due time, be- 
tray it into the hands of his fellows. 
Houston was allowed to remain in 
office, despised by the implacable en- 
emies to whom he truckled, and de- 
spising himself, until they were ready 
to dispense with him ; when he obse- 
quiously resigned, enduring an igno- 
minious existence in their midst un- 
til he found relief from it in death, 
some two years thereafter. 

Tirginia had recently chosen for 
her Governor Mr. John Letcher, 
whose position was nearly^ as peculiar 
as Houston’s. The genuine South- 
rons had long professed to be Demo- 
crats for Slavery’s sake ; Letcher, at 
heart, and formerly by open avowal, 
regarding human bondage as a blun- 
der if not a crime, was pro-Slavery for 
the sake of the Democratic party, 
whereof he had ever been a bigoted 
devotee, and which had promoted 
and honored liim beyond any other 
estimate of his merits but his own. 
Transferred from the House of Kep- 
rcaentatives to the Governorship*® 
by the election of 1859, he, as a 
life-long champion of regular nom- 
inations ami, strict party discipline. 


had supported Douglas for President 
in 1860, and thereby thrown himself 
into a very lean minority ** of his 
party- He had, of course, much lee- 
way to make up to reinstate himself 
in that party’s good graces, and hence 
early and zealously lent himself to 
the work of the conspirators. 

The course of Gov. Beriah Magof- 
hn, of Kentucky, was in striking con- 
trast with that of his Southern peers- 
He, too, had supported Breckinridge ; 
while his party owed its recently 
acquired ascendency in his State, and 
he his election, to the deepening con- 
viction of the slaveholding interest 
that no other party than the Demo- 
cratic possessed at once the power and 
the will to rule the country in con- 
formity to its wishes and presumed 
interests. But Kentucky had already 
repeatedly declared for the Ilnion-^ 
conspicuously in her August State 
Election of 1860, and again in 
choosing Bell Electors, and giwing 
the rival candidates for President 
some Forty Thousand more votes than 
she gave her own Breckinridge, who, 
but for her apprehensions and dread 
of disunion, would probably have re- 
ceived ligr vote. Gov. Magoffin now 
issued an address to the people of 
Kentucky, wherein he wisely and 
forcihlj said : 

“ To South Carolina, and such other States 
as may wish to secede from the Union, I 
would say : The geography of this country 
will not admit of a division ; the mon .h and 
sources of the Mississippi river cannot bo 
separated without the horrors of civil war. 
We cannot sustain you in this movement 
merely on account of the election of Linccln. 
Do not precipitate us, by jn'ematuro acticn, 
into a revolution or civil wnir, the conse- 
quenoos of which will bo most frightful to 
all of us. It may yet be avoided. "There is 
still hope, faint though it be. Kentucky is 
a border State, and has suffered more than 


“ Vote for Governor; Letcher, Dem., 77,112; u Democratic vpte of Yirginia: Breckiuridgo, 
Goggm, Am., 71,5513. 74,323; Douglas, 16,290. 
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all of you. Slie claims tliat, stauding upou 
the same sound platform, you will sympa- 
tliize with her, and stand by her, and not 
desert her in her exposed, perilous border 
position. She has a right to claim that her ' 
Toiee, and the voice of reason, and modera- 
tion, and patriotism, shall be heard and 
heeded by you. If you secede, your repre- 
sentatives will go out of Congress, and leave 
us at tine mercy of a Black Eepublicaii 
Government. Mr. Lincoln wdll have no, 
cliecik. He can appoint his Oahinet, and 
have it conlirmed. The Congress Avill then 
he liepublican, and he will he able to pass 
such laws as he may.snggest. The Supreme 
Court will be poumrle-ss to protect us. TVe 
implore you to stand by us, and by our 
friends in the Tree States; and let us all, the 
bold, tlie true and just men in the Free and 
the Slave States, with a united front, stand 
by each other, hy our principles, by our 
rights, our ©(.piality, our honor, and hy the 
Union under the Constitution. I believe this 
is the only way to save it; and we can do it.” 

Gov. Elias N. Conway, of Arkansas, 
transmitted liis Annual Message to 
tlie new Legislature of tliat State on 
the 19tli of November, 1860, when 
nearly all the Slave States were alive 
with drurnniing and drilling,’'^ and 
frantic witli telegraphing and haran- 
guing in behalf of Secession; yet 
he said nothing on the subject. It is 
a fair presumption that he disapproved 
of the entire business. But his suc- 


cessor, Henry M, Hector, had been 
chosen ” the preceding August, and 
he made baste to do the bidding of 
the conspirators. 

In all the other Slave States south 
of Maryland, the Governors were 
heart and soul in the Disunion con- ’ 
spu-acy, and called Legislatures to 
ineetin extra session, issued vehement 
Proclamations, concocted and put 
forth incendiary Messages, or did 
whatever else the master-spiiits of 
the conspiracy required. Their asso- 
ciates and subordinates in office ^vere 
of like faith and purpose ; and it may 
fairly be assumed that at least four' 
fifths of all those in office in the Slave 
States, -whether under the National 
or any State Government, on the 6th 
of November, 1860, were ardent ad- 
vocates of Secession. 

In Missouri, Mr. Claiborne F. Jack- 
son had been chosen Governor as a 
Douglas Democrat; but that desig- 
nation was entirely delusive. Having 
achieved what he considered the re- 
gular Democratic nomination for 
Governor, he thought he could not 


Extract from a letter in I7ie Mza Yorh Herald 
of Nov. 9, dated 

Chaeleston, Nov. 5, 1860. 

“ As a mark of the popular inelijiation toward 
resistance, it is a fact of somp significance that 
the. echfu's of ihe w(E’d ‘coercion’ had hardly 
reached our borders before the whole State was 
brislliiig with spout ancons organizations of 
Minute- Men — irregular forces, it i.s true, hut, 
nevertheless, fonnidable, because armed to the 
teeth with weapons to which they have been ac- 
ensLomod from early youtli, and animated with 
the idea that they are defending all that is near 
and dear to them. The elaborate diselaimers, on. 
the part of some of the Lincoln papers, of any 
design to molest the State, even if she secedes, 
hnyo no weight whatovcr«.hcre. People very 
justly argue that, if coercion' should be attempted, 
the Miuiite-?tlen will be wanted; and, if the State 
should not be molested in her , independence, it 
will be a great advantage to have such a body of 
men always at command. 

” At this time, it i.s impossible to describe the 
extent of the Minute-Men movement. There is 
not a hamlet in the State that»has not its squad, 


either of mounted men or infantry. They are 
drilling every night, and have generally adopted 
Hardee’s Tactics, which, because less monoto- 
nous, are preferred by our impetnoiis young men. 
to the old, heavy infantry drill. Not a night 
passes that we do not liear in the streets of 
Charleston the tramp of largo bodies of ai-med 
men, movin.g with the quick Zonuve step, and 
with admirable discipline and precision.” 

This, it will be seen, was befor'e Lincoln’s elec- 
-tion; and, of course, before any public steps had 
been taken toward Secession. A a the nr ivtmicnt 
extended to other States, its inilitarj'- munifeRta- 
tions were nearly everywhere such as are por- 
trayed above. 

’‘‘As a stump candidate; byS0,;Mt votes to 
28,618 forR. II. Johnson, regular beraocrut. 

Election of August, 1860 : 0. E. Jackson 
(Douglas) Sam. Oij (hell) 6G,i;8S; 

Hancock Jackson (Breck.) 11,116; Gardenhiro 
(Lincoln) 6,135. 
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afford to bolt tbe regular Demoeratie 
nomination for President, and so gave 
at least a nominal support to Dongdas, 
■wlio thus obtained tbe vote of Mis- 
souri in November, wbeii G-ov. J. and 
a large proportion of bis supporters 
were in feeling and purpose with tbe 
backers of Breckinridge. He was 
fully in tbe bands of tbe conspirators 
from the start, and in due time united 
openly in tbe Bebellion. Outside of 
Missouri, tbe Douglas Democracy 
bad been so thoroughly, overwhelm- 
ingly beaten in tbe vote of tbe Slave 
States for President — as tborougbly 
in Delaware or Maryland as in 
Georgia or Arkansas — that they 
seemed to be crushed out of life, or 
anxious to merge their distinctive 
character by a plunge into the com- 
mon abyss of Bebellion. Mr. Doug- 
las himself, bemg catechised on tbe 
subject,’' frankly declared that, should 
Lincoln be chosen President, be would 
not consider that a cause for resist- 
ance, but should adhere to and up- 
hold the Union. Yet the result of 
the election had hardly transpired 
when his friend Gov. Letcher of Vir- 
ginia, Mr. George N. Sanders, of 
Kentucky, who had been one of his 
busiest and noisiest champions, and 
many more such, made baste to swell 
tbe gathering cohorts of Secession. 
Tbe ablest and most respectable of 
their number was Mr. Alex. H. 
Stephens, of Georgia, whose courage 
and loyalty endured at least a week 
after those of bis late compatriots bad 
bidd(m them a final adieu. Tlie Legis- 
lature of Geoi’gia having assembled,’® 
Mr.' Stephens presented himself and 
spoke ” boldly as well as ably against 
the meditated treason ; saying : 


“The first question that presents itself is, 
Shall the people of the South secede from 
the Union in consequence of the election of 
Mr. Lincoln to the Presidency of the United 
States ? My countrymen, I tell you frankly, 
candidly, and earnestly, that I do not think 
that they ought. In my judgment, the elec- 
tion of no man, constitutionally chosen to 
that high office, is sufficient cause for any 
State to separate from the Union. It ought 
to stand hy and aid still in maintaining the 
Constitution of the country. To make a 
point of resistance to the Government — to 
withdraw from it, because- a man has been 
constitutionally elected — puts us in the 
wrong. We are pledged to maintain the 
Constitution. Many of us have sworn to 
support it. Can we, therefore, for the 
mere election of a man to the Presidency — 
and that, too, in accordance with the pre- 
scribed forms of the Constitution — makes 
point of resistance to the Government, and, 
without becoming the breakers of that sa- 
cred instrument ourselves, withdraw our- 
selves from it? Would we not be in tbe 
wrong? Whatever fate is to hefall this 
country, let it never be laid to the charge 
of the people of the South, and especially of 
the people of Georgia, that we Avere untrue 
to our National engagements. .Let the 
fault and the wrong’ rest upon others. If 
all our hopes are to be blasted, if the E,e- 
Xiublic is to go doAvn, let us be found to the 
last moment standing on the deck, with the 
Constitution of the United States waving 
over our heads. (Applause.) Let the fa- 
natics of the North break the Constitution, if 
such is their fell purpose. Let the responsi- 
bility be upon them. I shall speak present- 
ly more of their acts ; but let not the South, 
let us not he the ones to commit the aggres- 
sion, We went into the election with this 
people ; the result was diftereut from what 
Ave wished; but the election has been con- 
stitutionally held. Were avo to make a 
point of resistance to the Government, and 
go out of the Union on that account, the re- 
cord would be made up hereafter against us. 

“But, it is said, Mr. Lincoln’s i)olit;y and 
principles are against the Constitution, and 
that, if he carries them out, it Avill be de- 
structive of our rights. Let us not anticipate 
a threatened evU. If he violates the Consti- 
tution, then Avill come our time to act. Do 
not let us break it, because, forsootb, Zw 
may. If he does, that is the time for us to 
strike. (ApplausS.) I think it avouUI bo 
injudicious and uiiAvise to do this sooner. I 
do not anticipate that Mr. Lincoln Avill do 
anything to jeopardize our safety or securi- 
ty, whatever may he his spirit to do it ; for 


w While speaking at Norfolk, Va., during the [ “ At Maiedgeville, Nov. 8, 1860. 

eanvass of 1860. i . «At the StatoHouse, Nov. 14, 1860. 
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lie is bound by tlie constitutional checks 
■which are thrown around him, which, at 
this time, render him powerless to do any 
great mischief. This sho.ws the ■wisdom of 
mir system. The President of the United 
States is no Emperor, no Dictator — ^he is 
clothed with no absolute poiver. He can do 
nothing unless he is hacked by power, in 
Congress. The House of Representatives is 
largely in tlie majority against him. In the 
Senate, he -will also be powerless. There 
will be a majority of fonr against him : This, 
after the loss of Bigler, Fitch, and others, by 
the unfortunate dissensions of the Demo- 
cratic party in their States. Mr. Lincoln 
cannot appoint an officer -wnthout the con- 
sent of the Senate — he cannot form a Cabi- 
net without the same consent. He will be 
in the condition of George III. (the embodi- 
ment of Toryism), who had to ask the 
"Whigs to appoint his Ministers, and was 
compelled to receive a Cabinet utterly op- 
posed to his views ; and so Mr. Lincoln will 
he compelled to ask of the Senate to choose 
for him a Cabinet, if the Democracy of that 
body clioo.se to put him ou such terms, lie 
■will be compelled to do this, or let the Gov- 
ernment stop, if the National Democratic 
men — for that is their name at the North— 
tl'ie conservative men in the Senate — should 
so determine. Then, how can .\lr. Lincoln 
obtain a Cabinet which Avoukl aid him, or 
allow' him, to violate the Constitution? 

“ Why, then, I say, should we disinipt the 
bonds of this Union, when his hands are tied 
• — when he can do nothing against us ?” 

"Warming witli Ms argument, Mr. 
Stephens did npt hesitate, before con- 
cluding his speech, to say : 

“ I believe ill the power of the people to 
govern themselves when ■ndsdoni prevails, 
and passion is silent. Look at what has al- 
ready been done by them for their advance- 
ment in all that ennobles man. There is 
nothing like it in the history of the W'Drld, 
Look abroad, from one extent of the coun- 
try to the other ; contemplate our great- 

P Mr. Clay, at another time, at a caucus of 
Southern members of Congres.s, was asked 
whether, in a certain contingency, Kentuckians 
would go for Disunion. He promptly replied) 
“No, Sir: Kentuckians view Disunion as itself 
the greatest of evils, and as a remedy for noth- 
iugT 

The following letter likewise embodies the 
ruling conviction of his life, which under no cir- 
cumstances could he he induced to depart from: 

“Washington, Dec. 22, 1849. 

M,y Dmae Sir : — My object,, in tvriting to you 


ness : we are now among the first nations 
of the earth. Shall it, then, be said that onr 
institutions, founded upon principles of self- 
government, are a failure ? 

“ Thus far it is a noble example, ■worthy 
of imitation. Tlie gentleman (Mr. Cobb), 
the other night, said it had proven a failure. 
A failure iu what ? In. growth ? Look at 
our expanse in National power ! Look at 
our population and increase in all that 
makes a people great ! A failure? Why, 
we are the admiration of the civilized world, 
and present the brightest hopes of mankind. 

“ Bo 7 ne of our juMia men lime failed, in 
their asphutions ; that is true; and from 
that comes a great part of our troubles. 
(Prolonged applause.) 

“No! there is no failure of this Govern- 
ment yet. We have made great advance- 
ment under the Oonstitution ; and I cannot 
hut hope that we shall advance stiU higher. 
Let us be true to our cause.” 

This was frank and nohle ; yet 
there was a dead fl.y in the ointment, 
which sadly marred its perfume. 
That tvas a distinct avowal of the 
right of the State to overrule his per- 
sonal convictions, and plunge him 
into treason to the Nation. Tears 
before, Henry Clay, when catechised 
by Jeftersoii Davis in the Senate, set 
forth the true American doctrine on 
this point, as follows : 

“Mr. President. I have heard with pain 
and regret a confirmation of the remark I 
made, that the sentiment of Disunion has be- 
come familiar. I hope it is confined to 
South Carolina. I do not regard as my 
duty what the honorable Senator seems to 
regard as his.. If Kentucky to-morrow un- 
furls the banner of resistance, I never will 
fight under that banner. I owe a para- 
mount allegiance to the whole Union — a 
subordinate one to my own State.” 


now is one of great importance, and 1 wish you 
to lead off in it. 

“ The feeling for Disunion among some of the 
intemperate Southern politicians is stronger than 
I supiposed it could be. The masses generally, 
even at the South, are, T 1)olieve, yet sound; but 
they may become inflamed and perverted. The 
best counteraction ol’tliat feeling is to bo derived 
from popular expression.^ at pniblic meetings of 
the people. Now, what I would be glad to see, is 
such meetings held throughout Kentucky. For, 
you must know, tliat the Disuiiionists count up- 
on the cooperation of our patriotic State. Can- 
not you got up a large, powerful meeting of both 
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Mr. Stephens 'was, in Ihs earlier 
years, an admirer and follower of 
Mr. Clay; but, since 1850, be bad 
g'one a roving after strange gods. 
He now said ; 

“■ Should Georgia determine to go out of 
the Union, I sy)eak for one, though my views 
may not agree with them, Avhatever the re- 
siilt may he, I shall how to the will of her 
people. I'heir cause is my cause, and their 
destiny is my destiny ; and T trust this will 
be the ultimate course of all. The greatest 
curse that can befiill a free people is civil 
war. But, as I said, let us call a Conven- 
tion of the people; let all these matters be 
submitted to it; and, when the will of a 
majority of the people has thus been ex- 
pressed, tlie whole State will pi*esent one 
unanimous voice in favor of -whatever may 
he demanded.” 

Of course, Mr. Stepbens was taken 
at bis word. A Convention wa,9 
called ; a majority of delegates se- 
cured for Disunion ; an Ordinance of 
Secession passed; and Mr. Stepbens 
sank from tbe proud position of a citi- 
zen of tbe American Republic into 
tbat of Tice-President of tbe Confed- 
eracy of slavebolding traitors and 
tbeir benighted, misguided satellites 
and dupes. 

Tlie Soutb Carolina Convention 
met at Columbia on tbe appointed 
dav — December 17tb. Gen. D. F. 


of California, organization and settle- 
ment of Kansas, etc., etc., and trust- 
ed that “tbe door is now closed /hr- 
evef against any furtlier connection 
witb tbe brorthern confederacy,” etc,, 
etc., etc. He fnrtber trusted tbat 
“ we sball not be diverted from our 
purpose by any dictates from with- 
out f and tliat tbe Conveiition, in 
inaugurating sucb a movement, would 
beed tbe counsels of a master-spirit 
of tbe Frencb Revolution, whose 
maxim was, to “ clare^ and agwvii to 
dare^ and •without end to daneP 

Mr. Cbas. G, Memminger'“ having 
suggested tbat tbe members, on tbe 
roll being called, advance and be 
sworn, a delegate responded : “ Ob 
no ! tbat is not required ; we came 
not to mahe^ but to 'unmake, a gov- 
ernment.” 

Gen, Jamison was, on tbe fifth 
ballot, ebosen President. At the 
evening session of tbe first day, Hon. 
John A. Elmore, a Commissioner 
from Alabama, and Hon. Charles 
Hooker, a Commissioner from Mis- 
sissippi, were introduced by tbe Pres- 
ident, and successively addressed tbe 
Convention — of course, in favor of 
prompt and unconditional Secession. 


Jamison, its tem[)orary Chairman, on 
being called to preside, paraded tbe 
wrongs of tbe Soutb in the admission 


Mr. Elmore said : 

“ I am insti-ucted by the G ovenior of Ala- 
bama to say tliat he desires, and, he ho- 


partios, il‘ possible, at Tiexiagton, at Louisville, 
ete., etc., to express in strong language their de- 
termination to stand by the Union? Now is the 
time I'or salutary aotion, and you are the man to 
act. 1 inclose suriie rosulutions, wliieli, or some 
similar to tiiem, T should bo happy to see 
adopted. H. CbAV.” 

“To Ben. Leslie Combs,” 

1'' Uai’ly in IS(lt), an eminent Neiv York law- 
yer visited Charleslou professionally, and was 
detained in that city several weeks, mingling 
frody her oihzons and Iho giie.sts at her 
prinoipd hotel. Though never a candidate for 
offlee, he look a Avann interest in public affairs, 
and had always acted with the ‘Whig,’ ‘Ameri- 


can,’ or ‘ Conservative’ party. Soon after liis re- 
turn to New York, some old associates callc'd to 
consult him on political affairs, and Avere as- 
tounded to hear that his views had undergone a 
complete change. “'What can that mean?” 
“It means tliis,” Avas his -well-considered reply; 
that I have spent the past month in the Soutli ; 

I that I find the Union a sham; that Ave are, in 
effect, two peoples, betAveen whom an early Avar 
is inevitable ; and that, in that war, 1 mean to 
i stand by my own hearth and kiiidred. O-wd 
morning, gentlemen!” 

Since, Cohfedprate Secretary of the- Trousury, 
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lleves, oiir State desires (and I unite my 
voice with Mm in that opinion), that the ac- 
tion of the Convention be iinmediate and 
prompt. [Applause.] It will give the cause 
strenp'th, not only in Alabama, as we be- 
lieve, and of wdiicli I have a right to speak, 
hut I believe it -will give the cause strength 
in tlie other States, which are united with 
you in sentiment.” 

On motion of Mr. Inglis, it was 
unanimously, and amid tremendous 
cheering, 

'•'‘.Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
Convention that the State of South Carolina 
should forthwith secede from the Federal 
Union, known as the United States of 
America.” 

The small-pox then raging in Co- 
lumbia, the Convention adjourned to 
‘ Secession Hall’ in Charleston, where 
it met next day. Mr. Buchanan’s 
last Annual Message having heeii re- 
ceived, Judge Magrath, of Cliaiieston, 
offered the following, which wa.s 
debated next day, but does not seem 
to liave passed : 

“ JResoked, That so much of the Message 
of the President of the United States as i*e- 
lates to ^vhat ho designates the property of 
the United States in South Carolina, be re- 
ferred to a Cornniittee to report of what such 
property consists, how the same was ac- 
quired, or, whether the purposes for whicli 
it was so acquired can be enjoyed by the 
United States after the Statei^f South Caro- 
lina shall have seceded, consistently with the 
dignity and .safety of the State; and that 
said Conunitteo further rej)ort the value of 
the ])r()i)erty of the United States not in 
South Carolina, and tlie value of the share 
thereof to ^vhich South Carolina may be en- 
titled upon an equal divi.sion thereof among 
the States. [Creat applause in tlie galleries.”] 

The l^resident aiiiiouuced an ad- 
dress from a pm’tion of the Legisla- 
tim; of Georgia, which he thought 
should uot be made public ; so it was 
not. It was afterward understood to 
be a,n a])pe;d from fifty-two members 
of said Legislature for delay and con- 
sultation aiming the Slave States. 

The next day, Hou. J., A. Elmore. 


comiTumicated a dispatch from the 
Governor of Alabama, in these words : 

“Moxtgomerv, Ala., Dec. 17, 1860. 

“ Tell the Convention to listen to no prop- 
osition of compromise or delay. 

“A. B. Mooee.” 

Among the utterances of this Con- 
vention, the following seem especially 
significant and memorable : 

Mr. Parker said : 

“Mr. President, it appears to me, with 
great deference to the opinions that have 
been expressed, that the public mind is fully 
made up to the great occasion that now 
awaits us. It is no spasrnodic effort that has 
come suddenly U2Mii us; it has Icen graxlually 
culminating /or a long period of thirty yea}'S, 
At last, it has come to that point tohere 'tcs 
may say, the matter is entirely right f 

Mr. Inglis said : 

“Mr. President, if there is any gentleman 
present who wishes to debate this matter, of 
course this body will hear liirn. But, as to 
delay for the purpose of discussion, I, for 
one, am opposed to it. As ray friend (Mr. 
Parker) lia.s said, most of us have had tlri.s 
matter under con.sideration for the last 
twenty years ; and I presume that we have, 
by this time, arrived at a decision, upon the 
subject.” 

And Hon. Lawrence M. Kcitt — 

'•'•I have heen engaged in this movement 
ever since I entered gjolitical life. I am con- 
tent wdth wbat bus been done to-day, and 
%vith what will take place to-morrow. Wo 
have c.arried the body of this Union to its 
last resting-place, and now avo will droj) the 
flag over its grave. After that is done, I 
am ready to adjourn, and leave the remain- 
ing ceremonies for to-rnorrow.” 

And Mr. llubcnd Barnwell Ebett — 

“Tlie Beco.ssiou of South Carolina is not 
an cvent-of a day. It is not anything yro- 
dmed hy Hr. Lineolns eUction, or liy Ur© 
uou-executiou of tlie Fugitive Slave Law. 
It has heel! a matter Avliiidi has been gather- 
ing he.ad for tliirty ycairs. The 

point in which 1 dilfer from my friend ia 
this: He says he thought it expedient to 
put this great question before the AArnrhl upon 
this siuiplo matter of wrongs— on the ipics- 
tion of Slavery; and that question turned 
upon the Fugitive Slave Linv. Aow, in re- 
gard to the Fugitive Slave Law, I myself 
doubted its constitutionality, asd doubted it 
on tlie floor of the Senate, wlunr I was a 
member of that body. I he States, acting 
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in their sovereign capacity, should he re- 
sponsible for the rendition of fugitive slaves. 
That was our best security.” 

It was, on motion of Mr. Hayne, 
resolved that a Commissioner be sent 
to each Slave State, -with a copy of 
the Secession Ordinance, witb a view 
to hasten cociperatioii on the part of 
those States; also, that three Com- 
missioners be sent to Washington, 
with a copy of the same, to he laid 
before the President, to treat for the 
delivery of the United States property 
in South Carolina over to the State, 
on the subject of the Public Debt, 
etc. 

The Ordinance of Secession was 
reported from a Committee of seven 
on the fourth day (Dec. 20th), and 
immediately passed, without dissent. 
(Yeas 169.) It is in the following 
words ; I 

Ordinance to dissolve the Union he- 
Uoeeii the State of South GaToUna, and other 
States united with her wider the compact en- 
titled the Constitution of the United States 
of America : 

We, the people of the State of South Cavo- 
Ihia, in Oouveutioii assorahled, do declare and 
ordain, and it is hereby declared and ordained, 
that the Ordinance adopted by us in Oon- 
veiitioa, on. the 23d day of May, in the year 
of our Lord 1788, whereby the Constitution 
of the Hnited States of America was ratified, 
and also all Acts and parts of Acts of the 
General Assembly of this State ratifying the 
amenflinonts of the said Oonstitution, are 
hereby re[)oaled ; and that the Union now 
subsisting between South Oarolina.and other 
States, under tlie name of the United States 
of America, is hereby dissolved.” 

A formal “ Declaration of Causes, 
which induced the Secession of South 
Carolina,” was in like manner report- 
ed and adopted. Its substance and 
force are entirely derived from and 
grounded on the alleged infidelity of 
tliePree States to their constitutional 
obligations with respect to Slavery, 
but more especially in the non-rendi- 
tion of fugitive slaves. New Tork, 


among other States, is herein charged 
(of course by mistake) with having 
passed acts to obstruct the return of 
such fugitives. Indiana and Illinois 
are likewise among the State.s thus 
erroneously accused. The Constitu- 
tion is pronounced a compact between 
sovereign States, and the Convention 
proceeds : 

“We maiutain that, iu every compact be- 
tween two or more parties, the obligation is 
mutual ; that the failure of one of the con- 
tracting parties to perform a material part of 
the agreement, entirely releases the obliga- 
tion of the other; and that, wl^ere no arbi- 
ter is provided, eacli party is remitted to his 
own judgment to determine the fact of fail- 
ure, with all its conseiiuences.” 

No grievance of any name or na- 
ture is alleged or insiiinated, but such 
as flow from anti-Slavery feeling and 
action in the Free States, cuhnina- 
ting in the election of Lincoln. The 
Declaration concludes as follows: 

“Wo, therefore, the people of Sontli Caro- 
lina, by our delegates in Convention as.sem- 
hled, appealing to the Supreme Judge of tiie 
world for the rectitude of our intentions, 
have solemnly declared that the Union liere- 
tofore existing between this Stiitc and the 
other States of Morth America is dissolved, 
and that the State of South Carolina has re- 
sumed her position among the nations of 
the world, as a separate and independent 
State, with full power to lev\ war, conedude 
peace, coiitra-#t alliances, establish com- 
merce, and to do all other acts and things 
which independent States may of i-ight do.” 

On motion of Mr. W. F. D(3 Saus- 
sure, it was further 

^‘‘Besolved, That the ]3assage of the Oiali- 
nance he proclaimed by the Jiriuo- of artil- 
lery and the ringing of the hells of the c.ity, 
and such other demonstrations as the jieople 
may deem appropriate on the passage of the 
great act of deliverance and liberty.” 

The President, at a quarter past 
1, announced that the Ordinance 
had unanimously passed ; viiereiipon 
there hurst forth a pent-up ll(.)()d of 
congratulatory and jubilant speeches, 
and then the Convention adjourned, 
to meet again in the evening for a 
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more formal ratification, at 'wMcli 
tlie Govemor and Legislature were 
invited to attend. Tlien and tliere, 
tlie Ordinance, having' been duly en- 
grossed, was read by the President, 
tlieii signed by all the delegates in 
alphabetical order, and thereupon 
displayed by the President to the en- 
thusiastic crowd, with a declaration 
that “ the State of South Carolina is 
now and henceforth a free and in- 
dependent commonwealth,” And 
then, with wild, prolonged, exulting 
huzzas, the assemhlage dispersed; 
and the Charleston paj^ers began to 
print thenceforth their daily quantum 
of intelligence from the non-seceding 
States as “ Foreign hlews.” 

Georgia, as was arranged and ex- 
pected, was tlie first State to follow 
South Carolina in her fatal plunge. 
Her new Legislature, moved by an 
impassioned Message from her Gover- 
nor, Joseph E. Brown, passed" a bill 
appropriating $1,000,000 to arm and 
equip the State ; and, on the 18th, a 
hill calling a Convention of delegates, 
to he chosen in the several comities 
on the 2d of January ensuing, and to 
meet one week thereafter. The Con- 
vention hill passed by a unanimous 
vote ; the Convention thus chosen 
and convened finally passed ““ an Ordi- 
nance of Secession: Yeas 208 ; Hays 
89. The names of A. H. Stephens 

21 Frauds W. Piokeus, newly chosen by the 
Legislature ; an original NuUifler and life-long 
Disunionist, “ born insensible to fear.” He was 
in Congress (House) from 1S35 to 1843; sent as 
Minister to Russia by Buchanan in 1858. . 

22 j^oyember 13, 1860. “a January 18, 1861. 

24 gad thing to observe is, that those who 

are determined on immediate secession have not 
the coolness, the capacity, or the nerve, to pro- 
pose something o/ter that. We must' secede, it 
is said; but, what then we are to do, nobody 
knows, or, at least, nobody says. This is ex-, 
tremely foolish, and more wicked than foolish. 


and Herschel Y. Johnson, late Doug- 
las leaders in the South, were recorded 
among the Hays.-^ 

Alabama was held hack by a scru- 
ple on the part of her Governor, 
Andrew B. Moore, w'ho declined to 
act decisively until the Presidential 
Electors in the several States bad 
met, and a majority cast their votes 
for Lincoln. He issued his call on 
the 6th, and the election of delegates 
was held on the 24th of December. 
Tbe Secessionists claimed a popular 
majority of 50,000 in the votes of the 
several counties ; but wlieii tlie Con- 
vention passed an Ordinance of Se- 
cession,®® by a vote of 61 to 39, it was 
claimed that tbe minority, heiiig 
mainly from the Hortliern counties, 
where the free population is propor- 
tionally far more numerous than 
among the great plantations of the* 
South, represented more freemen than 
did the majority. 

Florida, through her Legislature, 
voted ” to call a Convention. That 
Convention met at Tallahassee,®^ and 
passed®® an Ordinance of Secession : 
Yeas 62 ; Hays L. Several delegates 
elected expressly as Unionists voted 
for Secession. 

Mississippi assembled her Legisla- 
ture, on tbe call of Gov. John J. Pet- 
tus, at Jackson; and a Convention 
was thereby called to meet at the 
same place, January Yth ; and a Se- 

AIl sorts of business are going to wrccic and 
ruin, because of tlio uncertainty of tLo I’utnro. 
No statesmanship has ever been ex])ibited yet, 
so far as we know, by those who will dissolve 
the Union. Soutli Carolina considers it her poli- 
cy to create a collision with the Federal authori- 
ties /or the purpose of arousing the South from her 
slumber. Never was there a greater mistake.” 
— Augiista {Ga.) Ghronicle and Sektinel^ January 
1, 1861. 

25jj_asembled at Montgomery, January 1th. 

26 January 11, 1861. Deceinbes I, 1860. 

28 January 3, 1861. j^iinary 10th. 
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cetjslon Ordinance was passed by it 
two days tbereafter: Yeas 84; Kays 
15. Mississippi liaving, next to 
Soutli Carolina, tbe largest propor- 
tional Slave population of any State 
in tlie Union, it is probable that this 
action more nearly conformed to tbe 
real sentiment of ber reading, govern- 
ing class, than that of any other State 
which is claimed as having seceded. 

In Louisiana, Gov. Thomas O. 
Moore, an extensive planter and slave- 
holder, cherishing the prejudices of 
his class, called ® her new Legislature 
to meet at Baton Kouge, December 
10th. This lost no time in calling a 
Convention, by which an Ordinance of 
Secession was passed Yeas 103 ; 
K ays IT. But a N ew Orleans j ournal, 
which had not yet fallen into treason, 
confidently asserted that a majority 
■ of the people who voted for delegates 
to that Convention had voted for 
Union delegates, and challenged the 
Secessionists to publish and scrutinize 
the popular vote. This they were 
finally impelled to do, figuring out a 
small majority for their own side. It 
was plain that, while every Secession- 
ist voted and many Unionists ab- 
stained, the vote for Union and that 
for Secession delegates were just 
about equal. As made up by the Se- 
cessionists, they stood: For Secession, 
20,448 ,* Against it, IT, 296. The 
vote for Secession is only two-fifths 
of the vote cast for President just 
hetbre. The Convontion refused , — 
84 to 45 — to submit their act to a 
vote of the people. 

In Texas, a Convention — called, as 
we have seen — assembled at Austin, 
Jan^iary 28th, passed an. Ordinance 
of Secession : Yeas 166 ; Kays T. This 


ordinance was submitted to a popular 
vote, and ratified by a considerable 
majority ; it being very much safer, 
in most districts, to vote Secession 
than not at all, and not to vote at all 
than to vote Union. 

Arkansas, in spite of her Govern- 
or’s reticence, was blest with a Con- 
vention her Legislature voting a 
.call for one; but her popular vote 
showed a Union majority, and the 
conspirators were hafiled for the time. 

Korth Carolina was under the rule, 
hut not at first under the control, of 
the conspirators. Among the dis- 
patcihes flying, thick as hail, over tlie 
South the day after Lincoln’s election, 
was the following : 

“ Raleigh, N, 0 ., Nov. T 1860 . 

“ The Governor and Oouneil are in session. 
The people are very nmch excited. ’North 
Garolim is readxj to secede.'''^ 

The Governor (John W. Ellis) and 
Legislature being of the Breckinridge 
school of Democracy, it was easy to 
call a Convention, hut difficult to 
assemble onev-itliout giving the Peo- 
ple some voice in the premises. And 
they, upon tlie appointed da}' of elec- 
tion, not only chose a strong majority 
of Union delegates, hut voted further 
(for fear of what rivight happen) that 
the Convention should not meet at 
all. Yet another Convention was, 
directly after the reduction of Sum- 
ter, hastily elected, wliidj, v.ited the 
State out of the Union. 

So, in Yirgi] lia, where Gov. Letcher 
had early and heartily, entered into 
the counsels of tlie Disunionlsts, tlie 
Legislature was called by him to meet 
in extra session at Tiichmond on the 
Tth of January, which it did, aiid“’ 
passed a hill calling a Convention; 


™ November 26, 1 860. si December 17, 1860.' : . aa February 1, 1861. as yioycmber 16, 13G0. 
“January 26, 1860. .s® January 13, 1861. 
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"bixt tlie people returned an over- 
whelming Union majority; whieli, 
60 late as April 4th, by 89 to 45, 
decided not to pass an Ordinance of 
Secession. 


place and power, to exert a baleful 
influence over the course of their 
State throughout the ensuing year, 
hut never to drive or hire her to the 
brink of Secession, 


Missouri, under Gov. C. F. Jack- 
son’s rule, had a Democratic Legisla- 
ture, which voted to call a Conven- 
tion ; hut that body, when convened, 
was found to be decidedly and in- 
flexibly Union. The pretended Se- 
cession of the State, some time after- 
ward, was the work of unauthorized 
persons, and had not a shadow of 
legal validity. 

So, Tennessee, whose Legislature 
met January 7th, though her Govern- 
or, Isham G. Harris, was thoroughly 
with the Disunionists, could not be 
induced to take the first stej) in their 
company.'” 

Ill Kentucky, the open Secession- 


So, in Maryland, which ivas early 
visited by emissaries from the seceded 
Sj;ates, who exerted every art to drag 
her after them into the ahyss. They 
were patiently, respectfully treated ; 
feasted and toasted by the aristocratic 
few, hnt nowise encouraged or sym- 
pathized with by the great body of 
the industrious classes. Gov. Thomas 
H. Hicks, though a slaveholder, and 
not very determined nor consistent 
in his course at the outset of the Ee- 
hellion, met the original appeal for 
Secession with a decided rehufi*. 
Being strongly memorialized to con- 
vene the Legislature in extra session, 
he responded as follows ; 


ists were but a handful, and were un- 
able to make any show of strength in 
the Legislature. The few slave- 
ti'aders, some scions of the planting 
aristocracy, with quite a number of 
politicians of bygone eminence and 
power (many, if not most, of them 
‘ Whigs’ of other days), were early en- 
listed ill the movement, and sought 
to counterbalance, if not conceal, 
their paucity of numbers by intense 
bitterness and preternatural activity. 
Thiyy ivere enabled, through the 
timidity and twaddling of the leading 
politicians who had supplanted them in 


“Identified, as I am, by birth, and every 
other tie, 'with the Sontb — a slaveholder, and 
feeling as warmly for ray native State as any 
man can do — I am yet compelled by my sense 
of fair dealing, and my respect for the Con- 
stitution of our country, to declare tliat I see 
nothing in the bare election of Mr. Lincoln 
which would justify the South in taking any 
steps tending toward a separation of these 
States. Mr. Lincoln being elected, I am 
ivilling to await further results. If lie will 
administer the Government in a pn’opor and 
patriotic manner, v'e arc all hound to sub- 
mit to Ms Administration, much as we may 
have opposed his election. 

“As an individual, I will very cheerfully 
sustain him in well-doing, because my .suf- 
fering country will bo benefited by a consti- 
tutional admini.stration of the Government. 
If, on the contrary, he sliall abuse the tru.st 


January lU, ISGl. 

The, NaslwiUe Banner, a leading journal of 
the old Whig school, contained late in January, 
18G1, the foilowmg warning of the treacherous 
schemes that wmre then culminating in, Ten- 
nessee:, 

"Let every true, honest citizen of the South 
beware. The vilest, most damnable, deep-laid 
and treacherous conspirac.v that was ever con- 
cocted in the busy brain of the ivost designing, 
knave, is being hatched to destroy his liberties 


by breaking up this Government. If the people 
do not rise in their strength and put back these 
meddling politicians, the latter will chloroform 
them wnth sectional prejudice, and then ride over 
them I'ough-shod hefoi-o they can recover from 
themarcotic. The political tricksters, who see 
their power slMping from their grasp, are play- 
ing a desperate game, and will not ‘lose a trick' 
if they can help it. Lot honest men see that tho 

j double-dealers do not ‘ stock the cAds.J " 

I 38]srovember.2L 1861. 
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confuTed to liim, I shall be found as ready 
and detei'iniued as any other man to arrest 
him ill his wrong courses, and to seek re- 
dress of our grievances by any and all 
jjroper means.” 

Delaware had, in 1858, chosen 
'Williaiii Burton (Democrat) for Grov- 
eruor hy 7,758 votes to 7,544 for his 
Opposition rival; Democracy in Del- 
aware being almost exclusively based 
on Slavery, and having at length car- 
ried the State by its aid. The great 
body of the party, under the lead of 
Senator James A. Bayard, had sup- 
ported Breckinridge, and were still 
in sympathy with his friends’ view of 
‘ Sontliern Bights,’ hut not to the 
extent of approving South Carolina 
remedies. Their Legislature met at 
Dover, January 3, 1861. Gov. Bur- 
ton, in his Message, said : 

“ The cause of all the trouble is the per- 
sistent war of the Abolitionists upon more 
than two billions of property ; a war wagv;d 
from pulpits, rostrums, and schools, by press 
and people — all teaching that Slavery is a 
crime and a sin, until it lias become the 
opinion of a portion of one section of the 
country. The only remedy for the evils 
now threatening is a radical change of pub- 
lic mitiment in regard to the whole ques- 
tion. Tlie ITorth should retire from its un- 
tenable position immediately.” 

Mr. Dickenson, Commissioner from 
Mississippi, having addressed the two 
Houses jointly in advocacy of Seces- 
sion, they passed, directly thereafter, 
separately and unanimously, the fol- 
lowing: 

“ RcM'/Ucf That, having extended to the 
Hon. H. Dickenson, Oomrnissioner from 
Missirisi])pi, the courtesy due him as the 
I'epreseiitative of a sovereign State of the 
confederacy, as well as to the State he 
represents, we deem it Y)roi)er, and due to 
ourselves aiul the people of Delaware, to 
express our unqualified disapproval of the 
remedy for the existing difficulties suggested 
by the resolutions of the Legislature of Mis- 
eisaipph” 

To M-r. 0. L Victor, author of ‘ The History 
of the Southern Rcbdlion,' who knew him wellj 
and vouches for his integrity. (See his vol. i., 


Before the opening of 1861, a per- 
fect reign of terror had been estab- 
lished throughout the Gulf States. 

A secret order, known as “ Knights 
of the Golden Circle,” or as Kniglits 
of the Columhiaii Star,” succeeding 
that known, six or seven years ear- 
lier, as the ‘ Order of the Lone Star,’ 
having for its ostensible object the 
acquisition of Cuba, Mexico, and Cen- 
tral America, and the establishment 
of Slavery in tlie two latter, but really 
operating in the interest of Disunion, 
had spread its network of lodges, 
grips, passwords, and alluring myste- 
ry, all over the South, and had rami- 
fications even in some of the cities of 
the adjoining Free States. Other 
clubs, more or less secret, were known 
as ‘Idle Precipitators,’ ‘Vigilance 
Committee,’ ‘ Minute Men,’ and by 
kindred designations ; hut all of 
them were sworn to fidelity to 
‘ Southern Bights while their mem- 
bers were gradually prepared and 
ripened, wherever any ripening was " 
needed, for the task of treason. Who- 
ever ventured to condemn and repu- 
diate Secession as the true and sover- 
eign remedy for Southern wrongs, in 
any neighborhood where Slavery was 
dominant, was thenceforth a marked 
man, to he stigmatized and hunted 
down as a ‘ Lincolnite,’ ‘ Siibinission- 
ist,’ or ‘Abolitionist.’ One refugee 
planter from Southern Alabama, him- 
self a slaveholder, hut of northern 
birth, who barely escaped a violent 
death, because of an intercepted let- 
ter from a relative in ConiicKdicut, 
m’ging him, to free his slaves and 
return to the FTorth, as he had ])ro]ii- 
ised, stated”” that he had himself been 

p. 134.) See to the same efiect the testimori}' of 
Hon. A. J. Hamilton, of Tc-xas, Rev. Mr. Anghey, 
of Mississippi, and hundreds of others. South' 
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obliged to join tbe ‘Minute Men’ of 
bis iieigiiboiiiood for safety, and liad 
thus been compelled to assist in 
banging six men of ISTortbern birtli 
because of tbeir ITnioii sentiments; 
and be personally knew that not less 
tliaii one hm&ped men bad been bung 
m bis section of tbe State and in tbe 
adjoining section of Georgia, during 
tbe six weeks wbicb preceded bis es- 
cape in December, 1860. 

When, tberefore, tbe time at length 
arrived,'^” in pursuance of a formal in- 
vitation from Soiitb Carolina, for tbe 
assembling at Montgomery of a Con- 
vention ' of delegates from all tbe 
States wliicb slmuld, by tbat time, 
bave seceded from tbe Union, witb a 
view to tbe formation of a new Con- 
federacy, tbe States wbicb bad united 
in tbe movement were as follows : 


Stnies. 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Aldbania 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

rionda 

Tl\ii 

Free Popiilatiun 

in ISliO. Slaves. 

. . 301,271 402,541 

. . 595,097 462,232 

529,104 4.35,182 

. . 354.700 480,690 

.. 876,280 838,010 

. . 78,686 61,758 

.. 421,750 180,083 

Total. 

708.812 

1,057,829 

904,296 

791,896 

709.290 

140,4;39 

002,482 

Total Seceded 

.. 2,050,948 2,312,046 

4,908,994 

Non-Secedod Slave States 6,088,0!)5 1,038,297 

7,271,302 

Total Slave States . . . 

.. 8,280,958 3,950,848 

12,240,290) 

* Te.vasliad seceded; but her delegates had not reached 
Montgouiory when the time arrived for organising the 
Convention, 


Tbe Slave States and District wbicb 
bad not united bi tbe movement, were 
as follows: 


Statft. 

Arkiiiisas 

Delawiiru 

KeiiliuiUv .... 

Mary hind 

Missouri 

North Carolina 


Dist, Columbia.. 


in IS(>{). Sla^'eA* 7otat. 

8-24,823 111,104 4B5,42T 

110,420 1.798 112.213 

Sm\223 225;490 l.iri5,713 

87.18.8 fiST,034 
1,067,85? 114.965 1.182,317 

6fil,5Sl5 aai.OSl 992,067 

834.00.3 275,784 1.109.S4T 

1,105,193 490.S37 1,596,079 

71,895 3.1S1 75.070 


Total,... 6,704,900 1,041,478 7.346,ST3 


So tbat, after tbe conspiracy bad 
bad complete possession of tbe Sontb- 
ern mind for three niontlis, witli the 
Soutbei’n members of tbe Cabinet, 
nearly all the Federal officers, most of 
tbe Governors and other State func- 
tionaries, and seven-eigbths of tbe 
prominent and active politicians, 
pushing it on, and no for(.;e exerted 
against nor in any manner threaten- 
ing to resist it, a majority of tbe 
Slave States, 'with two-tliircls of tbe 
free population of tbe entire slave- 
holding region, were openly and posi- 
tively adverse to it ; either because 
they regarded tbe alleged grievances 
of tbe South as exaggerated if not 
unreal, or because they believed tbat 
those wrongs would rather be aggra- 
vated than cured by Disunion. 


XXIII. 

“PEACE” EFFOETS AT THE MOETHb 


In one of Beaumarchais’s come- 
dies, a green reveler in every advan- 
tage and luxury that noble birth and 
boundless wealth can secure, asks an 

attendant the odd question, “ What 
bave I done tbat I slionld eujoy all 
these blessings?” — and is answered, 
with courtly deference and suavity, 

Bxn unanimity (in certain localities) for Seces- 
sion, was such as violence and terror have often 
produced in favor of the most , universally de- 
tested men and measures, all ovpr the world. 
Such an apparent unanimity was doubtless se- 

cured, but at the expense of not less than ten 
thousand precious live.s, taken because the vic- 
tims would not conceal and deny tlieir-tiuvineible 
affection for their whole country. 

* Eebruary 4, 1861. 
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^^Xour Higlmess condescended to be mollified, bribed, beseeclied, into 
born.” remaining peaceably in the Union. 

Tile people of tbe United States Tliis was but tollowing in tlie beat- 
had, in an unexeeptionably legal and en track. V ehement threats of se- 
constitutional manner, chosen for cession and dissolution were among 
their President an eminently conser- the established means whereby an 
vative, cautious, moderate citizen, of aristocracy of less than one-tenth ot 
blameless life and unambitious spirit, the American people had for sixty 
horn in slaveholding Kentucky, but years swayed, almost uninterruptedly, 
now resident in free Illinois, who the destinies of the Nation. "Why 
held, with Jefferson and nearly all should they not again resort to the 
our Eevolutionary sages and patriots, expedient which had so often proved 
that Human Slavery is an evil which effectual '? Why should not the re- 
ought not to he diffused and strength- spouse he substantially the same now 
ened in this Nineteenth Century of as it had hitherto been ? And why 
Christian light and love. Hereupon, should not those whose success fur- 
the ruling oligarchy in certain States, nished the pretext for this treason 
who had done nothing to prevent, he charged with the evil, and incnl- 
but much, indirectly yet purposely, pated as themselves .the traitors ? 
to secure this result, resolved to rend Had not, for a generation, the up- 
the Eepuhlic into fragments, tearing holding of a rule based on caste, 
their own fragment away fi’om the re- and a denial to the hnmblest class 
sidue. What should be done about it? of all political rights in half the 
The natural, obvious answer springs Union, and of aU social and civil, as 
at once to^every imquivering lip — well as political, rights in another 
“ Con\dnce the disturbers that their third of it, been commended and glo- 
only safe course is to desist and behave rifled as Demo<y)'aoy f 
themselves. They might have had a Had not every assertion, however 
President who is not a Eepnhlican, broad and general, of the right of 
had they chosen : having done their each rational being to “ life, liberty, 
best to elect one who is^ they must and the pursuit of happiness,” been 
now accept the result they have con- stigmatized as Sectiomlism f 
trihuted to insure, until the evolu- Had not a simple adhesion to the 
tions of four years shall bring around ixdicy of Jefterson and the fathers, 
the opportunity for another, and, if as to Slavery in the Territories, been 
they will, a more acceptable choice.” denounced as Radicalism, and as 
Par otherwise was the actual re- “ making wmr on fifteen States ?” 
spouse of the Eepuhlic to her spoiled Had not ravaging and subjugating 
children, and their most unreasonably foteign lands, with intent to curse them 
factious demonstration. Instead of with Inlman bondage, been glorified 
treating their outbreak as culpable as “ extending the area of Preodo]!! ?” 
and flagrant disloyalty, to he rebuk- Had not the maintenance of the 
ed, abandoned, repented, and desist- rights of constitutional majorities, and 
ed from, the first impulse from almost of the duty of nniv'ersal submission to 
every siiie was to inquire, on what the popular will, constitutionally as- 
terms and by what means they could certained and declared, been stigma- 


DE. OHAK'NING SEEKS TO 

tized as inciting to disunion, and 
aiiarcliy ? 

And wlio could expect tliat Half 
a ceiitm’Y of sucli utter perversion of 
the plainest, least ecpiivoeal, most ob- 
vious terms, sliould not bear bitter 
ffiiit? The inebriate, who fancies 
the scpiare in which lie lives revolving 
about him, and gravely holds his 
latch-kev in hand, waiting till his 
door shall in due order present itself, 
labors under substantially tbe same 
iialliici nation, and is usually certain 
to cherish it until he awakes to pro- 
saic I'ealities — to bruises, self-reproach, 
headache, and remorse.’ 

ISTearly forty years ago, the great 
and good Channing, after listening to 
Benjamin Lundy, wrote to Mr. 'Web- 
ster in apprehension that the Soutli 
would regard and resent any attempt 
at the North to promote or hasten 

^ Von Muller, one of the present King of 
Prussia's grave and reverend councilors of 
state, in Iiis younger and wittier days, celebi^f' 
ted this inversion of the perceptive faenlties, in 
verses still popular in Germany, and which have 
been rendered into English, as follows ; 

“OUT OP THE TATERlSr. 

Out of the tavern ,1’ve just stepped to-night: 
Street ! you are caught in a very bad plight ; 
Right hand and left are both out of place — 
SireeJ ! yott, are drunk !--'t is a very clear case 1 

“ Moon I ’t is a very queer figure you cut — 

One eye is staring, whilst t’ other is shut; 

Tipsy, I see; and you're greatly to blame: 

Old a.s you are, 'tis a terrible shame. 

“ Then the street lamps~—what a scandalous sightl 
Roue of them soberly standing upright; 

Rocking and swaggering — ^why, on my word, 

. Each of the lamps is as drunk as a lord ! . 

“All is confusion — notv is n’t it odd, 

/am the only thing sobe® abroad 7 

riure it were rash with tliis crew to remain; 

Better go into the tavern again.” 

- The follotving is a portion of Dr. Ghanhing’s 
letter: 

“Bostok, i/ay 14, 1828. 
“My Deae Sir: — I wish to call your attention 
to a subject of general interest. , 

“ATittle while ago, Mr. Lundy, of Baltimore, 

23 
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the removal of her giant curse as im- 
pelled by hostility or ill-will, though 
nothing was further trom our inten- 
tioii.* The good Doctor can scarcely 
have read with adequate attention, 
or at least not with the utmost profit, 
the urgent, impassioned adjurations 
of the demoniacs to the Saviour,. of 
mankind, for forbearance and ‘non- 
intervention.’ “Let UB alone,” was 
their habitual entreaty .* “ What have 
we to do with thee “ Art thou come 
to torment us before the time?” No 
delicacy of handling, no gentleness 
of treatment, could have pacified 
them : they must be left undisturbed 
and unobserved, or irritation and ex- 
citement were unavoidable. 

Twenty or thirty years ago, there 
existed in Charleston, S, C., an asso- 
ciation for social and inte'llectnal en- 
joyment, known as ‘ The Wistar 

the editor of a paper called ‘The Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation,’ visited this part of tlie 
country to stir us up to the work of abolishing 
Slavery at the South ; and the intention is to or- 
ganize societies for this purpose. I know of few 
objects into wliich E should enter with more zeal; 
but I am awaro liow cautiously exertions are to 
be made for it in this part of tl:e country, I 
know that our Southern hreihron interpret every 
word from this region on the subject of Slavery 
as an expression d’ hostility. I would ask if 
they cannot be brought to understand us better, 
and if vre can do any good till vre remove their 
misupprehension.s. It seems to me that, before 
moving in this matter, we ought to say to them 
distinctly: AVe coiusidcr Shi^'el■y a.s your ealanii- 
ty, not your crime; and we will sliai’e wiih you 
the burden of putting an end to it. We will con- 
sent that tlie public lands shnll be appropriated 
to this object; or tluit the General Govern meui; 
shall be clothed with power to apply a- portion 
of revenue to it.’ 

“I throw out these suggestions merely to 
illustrate my views. We must first let the 
Southern States see that we are their friends in 
this affair; that we sympathize with them, and, 
from principles of patriotism and plulanthrop}’, 
are willing to share tlio toil and expense of ab-.jl- 
ishing Slavery; or I fear our interferenco will 
avail nothing. I ana the more sensitive on this 
subject, fromm.yiiicreasedsolicitude,,for the pres- 
ervation of the Union. I know no puWic inter- 
est so important as this.” — We&sier’a WorkSf voL. 
V., p. 366. 
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Club.’ Many, if not most, of the 
more iutelligcet and CAiltiYated class 
belonged to it, and strangers of like 
breeding ^Yere freely invited to its 
weekly or bi-weekly meetings. It 
\ras its rule to select, at each gather- 
ing, some snl)ject for conversational 
di^scussioii at the next. At one of 
these meetings, tlie economic results 
of Slavery were incidentally brought 
into view; when the few remarks 
dropped fi'om one and another devel- 
oped a decided difference of opuiion 
— the native Carolinians expressing a 
conviction that ' the institution’ was 
profitable ; while two or three mem- 
bers or guests of Northern birth indi- i 
cated a contrary impression. Here- { 
upon, some one asked, ‘ Why not ! 
select this as the topic for our next ' 
meeting ?’ ‘Agreed 1’ was the unbro- 
ken response ; and the point was set- 
tled. It was distinctly stipulated that 
no ethical, ethnological, religious, or 
other aspect of the main problem, 
should be considered — ^nothing but 
the simple, naked question — ‘Is it 
economically advantageous to a com- 
munity to hold slaves?’ Hereupon, 
the assemblage quietly dissolved. 

At the evening designated for the 
next regular meeting, the ‘Yankee’ 
members of the club were duly on 
hand, prepared and eager for the ex- 
pected discussion ; but not a Carolin- 
ian was present ! Some old head had 
determined that no such discussion 
should take place — at least, in 
Charleston — and had given a hint 
which had operated as a command. 
Though the interest in the subject 
had seemed general at the last meet- 
ing, and the disposition to discuss it 
mutual, aTid cordial, not a man now 
appeared to speak for Slavery. The 
‘ Yankees’ enjoyed or endured each 


other’s society throughout the eveii- 
ing, sipped their coffee witli due de- 
corum, and dispersed at the proper 
hour, without an opportunity for dis- 
cussion, leaving the proposed debate 
to stand adjourned over to tlie o]»cu~ 
ing of the bombardment of Fort Suni- 
ter, in the year of grace 1861. 

“ Why caTi’t yon let Slavery 
alone ?” was imperionsly or qiierii- 
loiisly demanded at the North, 
thi’oughoiit the long struggle prece- 
ding that hornhardinent, by men wlio 
should have seen, but would not, tliat 
Slavery never let the Nortli alone, 
nor thought of so doing. “Buy 
Louisiana for us 1” said the slave- 
holders. “With pleasure.” “Now 
Florida!” “Certainly.” Next;“Yio- 
late your treaties with the Creeks ami 
Oherokees; expel those tribes from 
the lands they have held from tiiiio 
immemorial, so as to let us ex])und 
our plantations.” “ So said, so done.” 
“ Now for Texas !” You have it.” 
“Next, a third more of Mexico!” 
“Yours it is.” “Now, break the 
Missouri Compact, and let Slavery 
wrestle with Free Labor for the vast 
region consecrated by that Compact 
to Freedom !” “ Yery good. What 
next?” “Buy us Cuba, for One 
Hundred to One Hundred and Fifty 
Millions.” . “ We have tried ; i>ut 
Spain refuses to sell it.” “ Tlien 
wrest it from her at all hazards!” 
And all this time, while Shuan’v ^vas 
using the Union as her catspaw — 
dragging the Eepiihlic into iniqui- 
tous wars and enonnous ex]^endi- 
tures, and grasping empii-e after 
empire therel.)y— Northern men (or, 
more accurately, men at the North) 
were constantly asking why people 
living in _ the Free States ('.oiihl not 
let Slavery alone, mind their own 
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respective parties -whicli confronted 
eacli other during the canvass and in, 
the election of 1860, must realize 
that Secession could be met in but 
one of four ways : 

1. By substantial acquiescence in 
the movement, and in its proposed 
decided stej^s to that end — several result. 

States having definitively seceded, or 2. By proffering such new conces- 
prepared to secede, from the TJnioii, sions and , guarantees to Slavery as 
without giving the least intimation should induce the conspirators to de- 
that they could swerved from this sist from their purpose, and return to 
purpose by any pledge or act what- loyalty and the Union, 
ever, on the i>art of the Free States— 3. By treating it as Kebellion and 

what was the Uorth to do? Treason, and putting it down, if need 

“ Let us try the virtue of new pro- be, by the strong arm, 
testations, new prostrations, more By so acting and speaking as to 
groveling abasements,” was the in- induce a pause in the moyeinent, and 
stinctive, urgent, nnanimous response permit an appeal “ to Philip sober” — 
of that large portion of the politicians from tlie South inflamed by passioii- 
aiid traders of the Free States who ate appeals and frenzied accusations,® 
had already reduced servility to a to the South, enlightened, calmed, 
science. Without the least warrant, and undeceived, by a few months of 
in defiance of the most explicit dec- friendly, famihar discussion, and ear- 
larations, it was assumed that Seces- nest expostulation, 
sion was hut a “ strike” of the Slave The first of these alternatives had 
Power for more complete, unresisted few open advocates in the Free States ; 
sway over the Union, rather than for hut there were some wlio even -went 
utter and final escape from it. the length of declaring Secession a 

Whoever has carefully considered constitutional right,* to be exercised 
the platforms and the action of the by any State whenever her own eon- 


business, and expend their surplus 
philanthropy on the poor at their 
own doors, rather than on the happy 
and contented sla^^s ! 

The Slave Power, having resolved 
to destroy the Union — hamng taken 


^.At a great public meeting held at Mobile, 
Alabama, November 15, 1860, a “Declaration of 
Causes,” twenty-two in number, was put forth; 
from wliieii we select tbe following ; 

“ The following brief, but tnithfiil history of 
the Eopublican party, its acts and purposes, af- 
fords au answer to these questions: 

“ It claims to abolish Slavery in the districts, 
forts, arsenals, dockyards, and other places ced- 
ed to the United States. To abolish the inter- 
state Slave-Trade, and thus cut off the Northern 
Slave States from their profits of production, and 
deprive the Southern of their .sources of supply 
of labor. si* * * 

“ It has denied the extradition of murderers, 
marauders, and other felons. 

“It has concealed and shielded the murderer 
of masters or owners, in pursuit of fugitive 
slaves. * * ^ 

“It has advocated negro equality, and made it 


the ground of positive legislation, lioslile to the 
Southern States. 

“ It opposes protection to Slave proj)erty ou 
the high seas, and lia.s justified piracy itself in 
the case of the Creole. =*= fs 

I “It has invaded Virginia, and .slied the blood 
of her citizens on her own soil. * * * 

“ It has aunounced its purpose of total aboli- 
tion ill tbe States and everywhere, as well as in 
the territories, and districts, and other places 
ceded.” . 

I * The New Yorh Herald^ of November 11, ISGO, 
closes a glowing picture of the growth, condi- 
tion, and prospects of the city of New Yoi-k, as 
follows : 

“If, however, Northern fanaticism should tri- 
umph over us, and due Southern Staies should ex- 
ercise their wdenuble riioHT to secedofrom th@ 
Union, then the city of New York, the river 
counties, the State of New Jersey, and, very 
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Yictions of safety and interest sliould 
prompt lier to tliat resort — or, if not 
exactly a right, then, a heroic remedy 
for grievous wrongs, which could not 
he practically resisted.® 

The second was urgently advoca- 
ted hy the entire “ Democratic” and 
Conservative” strength of the 
Free States, and by nearly all that 
still openly clung to the Union in 
the Slave States. 


pie — could cherish any real fears of 
usurpation and aggression Iroin the 
numerical minority, or the President 
they had been permitted to choose. 
It was with little patience that the 
great body of the Eepublicans heard 
suggestions from any of their lead- 
ers or oracles of overtures looking to 
conciliation” and “ peace” through 
new concessions, in the face of the 
now chronic menace of Disunion. 


The third was the natural, sponta- 
neous impulse of the great mass of 
Eepublicans, who could not see why 
their adversaries should not submit 
unqualifiedly to the result of a fair 
and honest election, as they had uni- 
formly done, constitutionally resisting 
any unwarranted act or attempt of 
the President elect or his supporters, 
■whenever the occasion should arise. 
Blit they found it difficult to realize 
that those who still retained predomi- 
nance in both branches of Congress,' 
and in the Supreme Court — who 
might have had, moreover, a Demo- 
cratic President, had they chosen to 
support the candidate of a majority 
of that party — and who had still the 
active and earnest sympathy of a 
large majority of the American Peo- 

likely, Oonneclifut, -would separate from those 
New L'lnp;lrin(l and Western States, where the 
hlack man is put upon a pinnacle above the white. 
Now York City is for the Union first, and the 
gallant and chivalrous South aftenvard.” 

“' A correspondent of the Boston Gourier^ of 
November, 18(30, after contending that the 
South has ample cause for seceding, says: 

'• It is perfectly competent for South Carolina 
to notify the President officially, that she no 
longer belongs to the confederacy. This she 
cun do at any moment. The Pederal officers 
from the district judge, collector, and marsbaf 
to the humhlest postmaster, can resign their 
places. Everybody agrees that this ean readily 
he done at ^nco, and without difficulty or any 
quarrel. i-Suppose so much to be done, and that 
President Buchanan should appoint a new 
Judge and a new Collector, who should repair 


The asserted right of Secession is 
one wffiich no government or nation 
ever did or can concede without sign- 
ing its own deatli-w^arrant. When 
the Federal Constitution ivas before 
the States for ratification, veliemently 
and formidably opposed, and its adop- 
tion, in several States, for a time suc- 
cessfully resisted, there "was manifest 
danger of its failure in l^IewYork, as 
well as ill two other great leading 
States, Yirginia and Massachusetts. 
To the hfew York Convention, sit- 
ting at P onghkeepsie, the people had 
returned a majority of delegates hos- 
tile to ratification. The friends of 
the Constitution w^ere constrained to 
resort to delay, to policy, and to prop- 
ositions of amendment, to overcome 


v\ eai ont tiie resistance they had 


to Charleston and demand the payment of duties 
upon any imported goods. Bupposo, upon a re- 
tustil to pay the duties o.xacted, the Collector 
should do what aU the Collectors are hound to 
do-— seize the goods. Tlie owuer would have 
to turmsh a bond to the government for their 
value. The owner would protest against giving 
one, and only give it, as the lawyers say, when 
m duress In any suit upon such a bond, when 
tne question of coercion in making it was tried, 
who wou d compose the jury ? They must be- 
long to bouth Carolina. W'e have niado these 
suggestions simply to satisfy any reader how 
very easily the mere matter of peaceable secession 
cmi be accomplished, and how futile would be all 
attempts to enforce Ecderal hi,ws in any State 
Dy^the aid of officers appointed fiom abroad. 

. i raetically, therefore, a peaceable secession 
apt to work a final separation of tlie 
^ it. and, iiltiinatelv, a general 

dissolution of the confederacy.” 
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encountered. In tliis dilemma, Al- 
exander Hamilton wrote to James 
Madison to ask if tke Constitution 
miglit not be accepted provisionally, 
witli liberty to ^recede from tbe 
Union formed by it, if experience 
sliOTild justify tbe apprebensions of 
its adversaries. Air. Madison prompt- 
ly and wisely responded® in tbe nega- 
tive, stating tbat sucb conditional ac- 
ceptance bad been agitated at Hicb- 
niond, and rejected as, in fact, no 
ratification at all. In tbe same spir- 
it, Mr. Clay likened our Constitu- 
tional Union to a marriage, wbicb is 
either indissoluble at tbe pleasure of 
one or bt.)tb parties, or else no mar- 
riage at all. 

Tbe Yirginia Convention wbicb 
ratified tbe Federal Constitution, in 
tbe ]n‘eanible to its Ordinance of 
Ilatilication, declared tbat it was the 
“ iiiipression” of tbe People of tbeir 
State that tbe powers granted by said 
Constitution, being derived from tbe 
People of the United States, may 
riglitfully be resumed hy them, when- 
ever those powers shall be perverted 
to tlieir injury or oppression. But 

® Col. Hamilton, having first set before Mr. 
Madison the formidable obstacles to ratification, 
proceeded as follows : 

“You will understand that the only qualifica- 
tion will be the resermtUm of the right to recede, 
in case our auiendinents have not been decided 
upon in one of the modes pointed out by the Con- 
stitution within a certain number of years — per- 
haps live or seven. If this can, in the , first in- 
stance, be admitted as a ratification, I do not 
fear any further consequences.” 

But Madison knew no ifs in the ratification 
of our federal pact.- His reply, in. fuU, is as fol- 
lows : 

“ N.EW York, Sunday Evening. 

“My Brati Sir: — Yours of yesterday is this 
instant come to hand, and I have but a few min- 
utes to answer it. 

“I am sorry that your situation obliges you to 
listen to propositions of the nature you describOi 
My opinion is, tbat a reservation of a right to 
withdraw, if amendments be not decided on un- 
der the form of the Constitution within a certain 


this is nothing else than tbe fiiuda- 
mental doctrine of tbe republican, 
system — ^tbat goYerninents are made 
for tbe People, not tbe People for 
g’overnments ; and tbat the People, 
consequently, may, from time to time, 
modify tbeir forms of goYeriimeiit in 
accordance with tbeir riper experi- 
ence and tbeir enlightened convic- 
tions — respecting, of course, the lim- 
itations and safeguards they may 
have seen fit to establish. This right 
bad been' set forth, with remarkable 
clearness and force, in tbe preamble 
to the Declaration of Independence, 
and by many of our patriot sages in 
later days. John Quinc}’’ Adams — 
never remarkably inclined to pop- 
ularize forms of govemment — bad 
distinctly aflSrmed it in a s];)eecb in 
Congress ; so bad Abraham Lincoln, 
in one of bis debates witli Senator 
Douglas. But tbe right of a people 
to modify tbeir institutions is one 
tiling, and tbe right of a small frac- 
tion or segment of a people to break 
up and destroy a Hation, is cpiite an- 
other. Tbe former is Deform; the 
latter is Devolution.'' 

time, Ls a conditional ratification ; tliat it floes not 
make New York amoniliorof tlm new Union; 
and, consequently, that she could not loe received 
on that plan. Compacts must l;>e reciprocal — 
this principle would not, iu such a ca.'^o, be pre- 
served. The Coustitutiou rc([uireH an adojdion, 
in toto and forever. It haa been so adopted by 
the other States. Au adoption for a limited tim© 
would be as defective a.s an adoption of .“^omc of 
the Articles only. In short, any muUtum what- 
ever must vitiate the ratificanion. What tlie new 
Congress, hy virtue of the peuver to admit new 
States, may bo able and disposed to do in siieii 
case, I do not inquire, as I suppose that is not 
the material X-)oint at present. I have not a mo- 
ment to add more than my fervent wi.shes for 
your success and happiness. The idea of resci'v- 
ing a right to withdraw was started at Bieh- 
• mond, and (ionsLclered as a conditional riitiliea- 
tion, which Avas itself abandoned as worse than 
a rejection. Yours, jAAiEs MADiso.v, Ju.” 

Hon. Keverdy .Toluison, who lived in the 
same house with John C. Calhoun from 1845 to 
1849, and enjoyed a very close intimacy with 
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Blit, wliile it was impossible to 
concede the asserted right of Seces- 
sion — that is, of State withdrawal at 
pleasure from the Union — (for, even 
if the Constitution is to he regarded 
as nothing more than a compact, it is 
evident — as Mr. Jefferson observed,® 


niptey and ruin — tiiat it might do 
something toward allaving the South- 
ern inflammatiot) tu Imve it (lis;i}ictly 
and plainly set forth that the Uortli 
had no desire to enforce upon the 
South the inainttmiHire (d‘ aii r.hhov- 
red, detested Unioji. Af-cordingl .• — 


in speaking of oin* old Articdes ot 
Confederation : “ When twn parties 

make a compact, there results to each 
the power of compeiling the other to 
execute it”) — it is not impossible so 
to expound and apply the original, 
organic, fundamental right of a peo- 
ple to form and modify their political 
institutions, as to justify the Free 
States in consenting to the withdraw- 
al from the Union of tlie Slave, pro- 
vided it could be made to appear that 
such was the deliberate, intelligent, 
unconstrained desire of the great 
body of their people. And the South 
had been so systematically, so out- | 
rageously, deluded by demagogues on 
botii rides of the Slave line, with re- 
gard to the nature and special im- 
portance of the Union to the North 
—it being habitually represented as 
an immense boon conferred on the 
Free States by the Slave, whose with- 
drawal would whelm us all in hank- 

liim, in a letter to Edward Everett, dated Balti- 
more, June 24, 1861, says; 

“He [Calhoun] didmStlio honor to give me 
much of his confidence, and frequently his Nulli- 
fication doctrine was the subject of conversation. 
Time and time again have I heard him, and -with 
ever-increased surprise at his wonderful acute- 
ness, defend it on constitutional grounds, and 
distinguish it, in. tliut renpect, from the doctrine 
of Recession. This last he never, with me, placed 
on any other ground than that of revolution. 
This, he said, was to destroy the Government; 
and no Constitulioii, the work of sane men, ever 
provided for its own. destruction. The other was 
to preserve it — ^was, practically, but to amend it, 
and in a constitutional mode.” 

To lire same effect, Hon. Howell Gohh— since, 
a most'* notable Secessionist — in a letter to. the 
dtlzeus of Macon, Ga., in 1851, said; 

“ lYhen asked to concede the right of a jState 


the second day alter klr. Liiuadu's 
election had been assured at the polls 
— ^the following leading article ap- 
peared in The Neio Yorh Tribime : 

“Goixo TO Go. — Tile peo]»le of the Uni- 
ted States have indicated, according to the 
forms prescribed liv jhc Constitution, their 
desire that Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, 
shall be their next r’resident, and Haunibal 
Hamlin, of Maine, their Yice-lT‘rsident. A 
very large plurality of the popular vote lias 
been ca.st for them, and a decided majority 
of Electors chosen, who will nndinildedly 
vote for and elect them on the first Wednes- 
day in December next. The electoral votes 
will he formally sealed up and forwarded to 
Washington, there to he opened and count- 
ed, on a given day in February next, in the 
presence of both Honses of Congress ; and 
it will then he the duty of Mr. John 0. 
Breckinridge, as President of tlie Senate, to 
declare Lincoln and Hamlin duly elected 
President and Vice-President of the.se Uni- 
ted 8tateTs, 

“ Some people do not like this, as is very 
natural. Dogberry discovered, a good while 
ago, that ‘ When two ride a liorse, one must 
ride hehiiid.’ That is not generally deemed 
the preferable seat; hut the rule remains 
uuatiected hytliat circumstance. Wo know 
howto sympathise, with the. defeated; for 


to secede at pleasure from tlie Union, witli or 
without just cause, wo arc v.'ulle<l upon to ailuiit 
that the framers of the Constitution did tliat 
which was never done l)y any otlier people pocs- 
sessod of their good sense and iutelligeuee — that 
is, to provide, in the very oryantadiuii of the Gor- 
ernrmnt, for its otoii dissolution. It seems to me 
that such a course would not only havo been an 
anomalous proceeding, but whoily inconsistent 
with the wisdom and sound judgment which 
marked the deliberations of those wise and 
good moil who framed our Eodcral Govcriuiieut. 
While I freely admit tliat such an opinion is en- 
tertained by many for whoso judginenL I enter- 
tain the highest, respeet, I havo no hesitation in 
declaring tliat the couviclious of my own judg- 
ment arc well settled, that no such iiriucinle 
wa.9 contemplated in tho adoption of our Consti- 
tution.” 

“Letter to Col. Carrington, April 4, 11 8 Y, 

“ November .9, 1860. 
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we remember liow we felt, when Adams 
was defeated; and Olay, and Scott, and 
Fremont. It is decidedly pleasanter to be 
on the winning side, especially when—as 
now — it happens also to he the side. 

“We sympathize with the afflicted; Imt 
we cannot recommend them to do anything 
desperate. What is the nse? They are 
beaten now^ ; they may trinmpli next time : 
in fact, they Imve generally luid their own 
way : had they’' been subjected to the disci- 
pline of adversity so often as we have, they 
would probably bear it with more philoso- 
pliy, and deport themselves more befittingly. 
We live to learn : and one of the most diffi- 
cult acquirements is that of meeting reverses 
with graceful fortitude. 

“The telegraph informs ns that most of the 
Cotton States are meditating a withdrawal 
Irom the Union, because of Lincoln’s elec- 
tion. well : tliey have a right to medi- 

tate, and meditation is a jirolitahle em- 
ployment of leisure. We have a chronic, 
invincible disbelief in Disunion as a remedy 
for either ISIorthern or Southern grievances. 
We cannot see any necessary connection be- 
tween the alleged disease and this ultra- 
heroic remedy ; still, we say, if any one sees 
fit to meditate Disunion, let liini do so iin- 
inolested. Tliat Avas a base and bypocritic 
row tliat Avas once raised, at Southern dic- 
tation, about the ears of John Quincy Adams, 
because he presented a petition for the di.s- 
solution of the Union. The petitioner had 
a right to make the request; it was the 
Member’s duty to present it. And now, if 
the Cotton States consider the value of the 
Union debatable, Ave maintain tlieir perfect 
right to discuss it. hTay: Ave hold, with 
Jefferson, to the inalienahle right of commu- 
nities to alter or abolish forms of govern- 
ment that ]iaA’'e become oppressive or inju- 
rious ; and, if the Cotton States shall decide 
that they can do better out of the Union 
than in it, avo insist on letting them go in 
peace. Tlie right to secede may be a revo- 
lutiomuy one, but it exists nevertheless; 
and we do not see lioAvone party can baAm 
a right to do Avhat another party has a right 
to prev'ent. We must ever resist the assert- 
ed right of any State to remain in the Union, 
and nullify or defy the laAvs thereof : to 
witlidraAV from the Union is quite another 
matter. And, AvbeneA'er a considerable sec- 
tion of our Union shall deliberately resolve 
to go out, Ave shall resist all coercive mea- 
sures designed to keep it in. "We hope never 
to live in a republic, Avhereof one section is 
pinned to the re.sidue by bayonetsf 

“ But, Avhlle Ave thus uphold the practical 
liberty, if nut the abstract right, of seces- 
si(m, we must insist that the step he taken, 
if it ever shall be, with the deliberation and 
graA'ity befitting so momenZous an issue. 


Let ample time be given for reflection ; let 
the subject he fully canvassed before the 
people ; and let a popular vote be taken in 
CAmry case, before Secession is decreed. Let 
the people be told just Avliy they are asked 
to break up the confederation; let them 
have both sides of the question fully present- 
ed; let them reflect, deliberate, then vote; 
and let the act of Secession he the echo of 
an unmistakable popular flat. A judgment 
thus rendered, a deimmd for separation so 
backed, Avould either be acquiesced in with- 
out the effusion of blood, or those Avho 
rmshed upon carnage to defy and defeat it, 
Avould pdace themselA’-es elearl^rinthe Avrong. 

“The measures noAV being inaugurated in 
the Cotton States, with a vieAV (apparently) 
to Secession, seem to us destitute of gravity 
and legitimate force. They bear the unrais- 
takable impu-ess of liaste — of passion— of dis- 
trust of the popular judgment. They seem 
clearly intended to precipitate the South 
into rebellion before the baselessness of the 
clamors Avbioli have misled and excited her, 
can be ascertained by the great body of her 
people. We trust that they will be con- 
fronted Avith calmness, Avith dignity, and 
Avith uiiAvavering trust in tlie inherent 
strengtli of the Union, and the loyalty of 
the Ainericau people.” 

Several otlier HepuMcan journals, 
inelndmg some of tlie most iiifl-aen- 
tial, lield similar language, and main- 
tained a position not unlike that of 
TAe Tribune. ISToiie of them coun- 
tenanced the right of a State to secede 
from the Union, or regarded it as 
more defensible tlian the right of a 
stave to secede from the cask -vvliicli 
it helps to form ; nor did they regard 
tlie effervescence now exhibited at 
the South as demonstrating a real 
desire on the part of her people to 
break up the Union, But they said 
impressively to that people: “lie 
calm ; let us be heard ; alloAV time 
for deliberation and the removal of 
prejudice ; unite with us in calling a 
Convention of the States and People ; 
and, if that Convention shall be un- 
able to agree on such amendments to 
the Constitution as shall remove 
existing discontent, and yo» people 
ehall still, with any approach to 
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■anaiiiiiiity, insist on disunion, yon 
sliall go ill peace. ITeitlier Congress 
nor tlie President lias any power to 
sanction a dissolution of the Union; 
Imt wait for and unite in a Conven- 
tion, and our dilferences shall some- 
how be adjusted without fraternal 
bloodshed.” 

With the same general object, but 
contemplating a different method of 
attaining it, the veteran Editor of 
The A%a.ny Eve-ymig Journal — | 
whose utterances were uddely regard- | 
ed as deriving additional eonsecpience ■ 
from his intimate and almost life-long 
association with Gov. Seward — ^took 
ground, at an early day, in hivor of 
concessions calculated — at all events, 
intended — to calm the ebidlition of 
Southern blood. Being sliarply criti- 
. cised tlierefor, by several of his con- 
temporaries, he replied “ to them 
generally as follows : 

“The suggestions, ill a recent miinber of 
Hu Joxirnal^ of a basis of settlement of dif- 
ferences between the North and tlie South, 
have, in awakening attention and discussion, 
accornplished their purpose. We knew that 
in no cpiarter would these suggestions be 
more distasteful than with our own most 
valued friends. "We knew that the occasion 
would he regarded as inopportune. We 
knew also the provocations in the contro- 
versy were with our opponents. Nothing 
is .easier, certainly, than to demonstrate the 
rightfuluoss of the position of the Republican 
I)arty — a party that was created by the 
repeal of the Iklissouri Compromise, and 
owes its recent triumph to the determina- 
tion of Slavery to extend and perpetuate its 
political dominion, aided by two successive 
and besotted l’edcM*al Administrations. 

“But, unfortunately, the pending issue is 
to be decided irres])ectivo of its merits. The 
election of klr. Inncoln is the pretext for, 
and not the cause of. Disunion. The design 
originated with Mr. Oalhoun ; who, when lie 
failed to be chosen President of the whole 
Union, formed the scheme of dividing it, and 
devoted the remainder of his life in training 
the South up to the treason now impending, 
Mr. Calhoun had, in McDuffie, ITayne, and 
other statesmcta, eloquent auxiliaries. The 


contagion extended to other Southern States : 
and, by diligence, activiry, diseipliue. and 
organization, the whole peo})le of ihe (luif 
States have come to sympathize v, ith their 
leaders. The masses are, in their readiness 
for civil wai’, in advance ui' tlscii- leadvrs. 
They have boen educated to luhc'vc ns tboir 
enemies. This has been et'feel.ed by .system- 
atic misrejn’eseiilalions of the sctniiiicnis 
and feelings of the North. Tlie result of 
all .thi.s is, that, while tlie Southern peopde, 
with a unanimity not generally understood, 
are impatient for Itisiinion, more tJian one 
half of tliein are acting in utter ignorance of 
the intentions, views, and feelings, of the 
North. Nor will the leaders permit them 
to he di-sahiiscd. Tlioso leaders know that 
Mr. Lincoln will adniinis.ter the Govern- 
ment in strict and impiartial obedience to tlie 
Constitution and laws, seeking only the 
safety and welfare of the wliolo people, 
through tlie jirosperity and glory of the 
Union. For tliis reason, they precijiitato 
the confliet ; fearing that, if they wait fur a 
provocation, none will be furiii'-hed, and 
that, without fuel, their tiros must he extin- 
guished. 

“This question, involving the integrity of 
the Union and the experiment of seU'-gov- 
ernraent, we repeat, will he decided irro- 
.spective of its merits. Tlirec miserahle 
months of a miserable AdmhCmtratiuu must 
‘drag its slow length along’ before the Re- 
puhlioan Administration can act or he Jieard, 
During these three months, its baleful influ- 
ences will bo soon and felt in the deraoi’ali- 
zatioii of popular sentiment. Its 1‘uuctioua- 
ries and its journals will continue to malign 
the North and intlaiuo the South; leaving, 
on the 4th of l^Iaroh, to tlioir successors an 
estate as wretchedly enenmhered and dilapi- 
dated as imhoeilo or s[iendthrift ever be- 
queathed. Mismanaged as tliat estate lias 
been, and wi'eleiied as its present condition is, 
we regard it as an inestimable, ])ricelGss, and 
precious iiilieritauce — an iniieritance which 
wo are unwilling to sec wJudly .sipmudored 
before we come into possession. 

“To our dissenting friends, who will not 
question our devotion to freedom. Imwevi.r 
much they may mistrust our judgment, wo 
subiiiit a few earnest admonitions : 

“1. There is imminent danger of a disso- 
lution of the Union. 

^‘‘2. This danger originated in the am- 
bition and cupidity of men wlio desire a 
Southern despotism; and in the hinatic zeal 
of Northoru Al)olitionist.s, wlm s.:'ek the 
emancipation of slaves regardless of emise- 
quence.s. 

.“3., The danger can only bo averted by 
such moderation and forbearance as will 
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dra\\' oat, strenstlien, and combine the 
Union sentiment of the whole country. 

‘•'Che iH-uniuii seuLimont is paramount iix 
at least seven States; while it divides and 
distracts as many more. Isor is it vcise to 
deceive ourselves witli the impression that 
the South is not in earnest. It is in earnest; 
and tiie scntinient has taken hold of all 
classes with such blind vehemence as to 
‘crush out’ the Union sentiment. 

ow, Avliile, as has been said, it is easy 
to yirove all this unjust and wrong, we have 
to deal with things as tliey are — with facts 
as they exist — with people blinded by pas- 
sion. Peaceable Secession is not intended ; 
nor is it practicable, even if such were its 
o hj CO t. Had, ho w e ver, as th e South is, there 
is a Union sentiment there worth cherish- 
ing. It will de-velop and expand as fast as 
the darkness and delusion, in relation to the 
feelings of the North, can be di-spelled. This 
calls for modeiaition and foi*bearanco. Wo 
do not, wlien onr dwelling is in flamess, stop 
to aseertaiu whether it was the work of an 
inceiuliary before wo extinguish the fire, 
lienee our suggestions of a basis of adjust- 
ment, without 1 lie ex]mct,atioii that they 
would be ae.eepled, in terms, by either sec- 
lion, l>ut that tliey might po-Hhly iiianmi- 
rate a movement in that direction. The 
Union is worth jireserving. And. if worth 
pre-serving, “-ngge^tioiis in its behalf, how- 
ever crude, will not he euiilomned. A vic- 
torious party can afford to be tolerant — ^not, 
as our friends assume, iu the abandonment 
or abasement of its principles or character — 
but in efforts to correct and disabuse the 
inind.s of tho.-;e who misunderstand both. 

‘‘ Before a final appeal — before a resort to 
the ‘rough frown of war’ — we shoidd like to 
see a Convention of the People, consisting 
of delegates ap] minted liy the States. After 
more than seventy years of ‘Avear and tear,’ 
of colli-siou and abrasion, it shonld be no 
cause of Avonder that the machinery of gov- 
criimeut is found weakened, or out of repair, 
or even defective. Nor Avould it be found 
uniu’ofitable for the North and South, bring- 
ing their ro.-'pee.tive griefs, claims, and pro- 
jiosetl reforms, to a cmaiiion arbitrament, to 
meet, discuss, and <letermine upon a future. 

“It Avill be said that Ave have drtne noth- 
ing Avroug, and bavti nothing to offer. This, 
supposing it true, is precisely the reason why 
Ave should both iwopiisc and offer Avhatever 
may, by possibility, avert the eAuls of civil 
w.-ir, and ])vevcnt. the destruction of our, 
hitherto, unexampled blessings of Union. 

Many sup['oso that the North has noth- 
ing to I0.S6 by a division of the Union, Some 
eA'eii say that we must he gainers by it. We 
do not, for obvious reasons, intend to discuss 
this aspect of the qne.stion. But it is a mis- 
take — a serious and expensive mistake. The 


North and South were Avisely and by a good 
Providence united. Their interests, their 
welfare, their happiness, their glory, their 
destiny, is one. Separated, Avlrile the North 
languishes, the Sonth becomes, first, a des- 
potism, running riot, for a season, Avith un- 
restrained African ShxA’ery, to sliare in time 
the fate of every tropical nation, AAriictlier 
despotism, monarchy, or republic. That fate, 
iuduced by the indolence, luxury, and laxity 
of the prhdleged few over the oppressed, de- 
graded, and enslaved many, is anareliy and 
destruction. That fate is Avritten in tlie liis- 
tory of all enslaved nations — its ancient, 
seared, and crumbling, but instructive, mon- 
nraents are seen in Egypt, in Italy, in Cen- 
tral America, and in Mexico. 

“These are the evils — and they are not 
imaginary — that Ave desire to avert. P>ut, 
conscious of the feebleness of a single voice 
in such a temjAest, there i.s little to expect but 
to abide its peltings. The Rejuiblican party 
noAA^' repre.sents one .side of a controversy 
fi'auglit Avitli tlie safety and Avelfare of this 
GoA’-ernment and nation. As an individual, 
AA'^e shall endeavor to do our duty; and, as 
Avo understand it, that duty does not consist 
in folded arms, or sealed ears, or closed eyes. 
Even if, as say our Piochester and Syracuse 
friends — and they are such, in the truest 
meaning of the Avord — the Nortli stands, in 
all re.si)ects, blameless iu this controversy, 
much is needed to correct tlie impression 
of the SoutheiTi yieople; many of whom, 
truly informed, Avonld join us in defending 
the Union. We do not mistake tlie mis- 
sion of the Republican party in assuming 
that, Avhilo defending free territory from 
aggression, it maintains and upholds the sn- 
premacy of the Constitution and laws. The 
people have intrusted tlie Govermnent to 
onr keeping; and Ave must not abuse their 
confidence or disappoint their e.xpeotations. 

“ We intend to ansAver in detail the qiie.s- 
tions raised by The Jki/mcrtf.t ami J'ovruaL 
It is proper, though perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary, to say that, in this solicitude for tiio 
Uiiion, AAm think and s[)0!ik only for onr.scdf. 
AVe are either better, or not so AAwd.l, informed 
of the condition of the country and tlie hear- 
ings of this controversy as others—either in 
adA'anco of or behind the intelligence of the 
times. But, as AAm speak only lor onrsolf, no- 
body else can be compromised or harmed.” 

However yvell intended and (under 
certain aspects) paluturj, it may well 
be q^uestionedwlietlier eitlier of tlicse 
overtures was not calcalated tt) do 
more barm tlian good. Eacli was, 
of course, intended to strer^gtlien the 
XJiiionjjsts of tlie iSoutli — the former 
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by allowing tbat tlie North did 
not regard the Slave States as a con- 
quest, of which it was about to 
take possession, nor yet as a heritage 
whence were derived its subsistence 
and wealth ; hut rather that it looked 
on their people as misguided, excited 
brethren, with whom we were anx- 
ious to discuss all dmerenees free- 
ly, settle them (if possible) amicably, 
or part— if part we must — in kind- 
ness and mutual good-will. The lat- 
ter, ill a like spirit, was plainly de- 
signed to induce the Southrons to 
bring their grievances to the bar of 
amicable investigation and discussion, 
by assuring them that the North 
stood ready to redress every wrong to 
the extent of its power. But the 
chronic misapprehension at tlie South 
of any other language from the North 
than that of abject servility, was then, 
as ever, deserving of thonghtfnl con- 
sideration. The palpable fact that 
the North recoiled with shuddering 
aversion from a conflict of arms with 
the South, was hailed by the Seces- 
sionists as a betrayal of conscious 
weakness and unmanly fear; while 
the proffer of fresh concessions and a 
neiv compromise was regarded by 
Southern IJnionists as an assurance 
that they had only to ask, and they 
would receive — that the North would 
gladly do anything, assent to any- 
thing, retract any tiling, to avert the 
impending shock of irar. 

For the great mails, during the last 
fcvr 'weeks of 1800, sped southward, 
burdened Avitli letters of sympathy 
and. eiic'onragement to tlie engineers 
of Secession, stimulating if not coun- 
seling them to go forward in theh 
prodeterniined. course. A very few 
of tlio writers indorsed Secession as a 


right, and fa^mred it as an end ; hut 
the great majority wished it carried 
no further than Avoiikl he necessary 
to frighten, or bully the ‘ Black Be- 
pnhlieans’ out of vdiat they termed 
their ^ principles,’ and sink them, intli 
their ‘ conservative’ fellov'-citizens, 
into measureless ahaseuient at the 
footstool of the Slave Bower. And 
nearly e\'ery ciiiTent indication of 
public sentiment pointed to this as 
the probable result, provided ‘the 
South’ should onl}' evince a willing- 
ness to accept the ]n-ostr;ition, and 
graciously forgive the siip[)liant. As 
trade fell off, and work in the cities 
and manufacturing villages wa's with- 
ered at the hrcatli of the Soiitlierii 
sirocco, the heart of the North i-mmievl 
to sink within her; and the (.barter 
Elections at Boston, LoavcH, Kox- 
hnry, Charlestown, Worcester, etc., 
in Massachusetts, and at Hudson, etc., 
in New York, 'wliicli took place early 
in December, 1860, showed a strildiig 
and general reduction of Repiihlicaii 
strength. What must and could he 
done to placate the deeply offended 
and ' almost hopelessly alienated 
South, Avas the current theme of C(.)n- 
versation, and of n ewspaper diseusrdvm. 

Of the meetings hedd to this end, 
the most imposing may .fairly he cited 
as a sample of the Avliole. The (sity 
of Philadelphia Inid given a. small 
majority for Lincoln over all his ci.»m- 
petitors. Her Mayor, Alexander 
Henry, though of ‘ American’ ante- 
cedents, had been among his support- 
ers. On the 10th of December, lie 
issued an oflicial Proclamation, “ by 
advice of the Councils” of the city, 
summoning the Avholo ]')eo]:)le there- 
pf to assemble on the 13th in Inde- 
pendence Square, there to “ counsel 
together,” in vdeAv of the fact that 
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Bisuiiioii appeared to he imminent, 
unless tlie “ loyal people, casting off 
tlie spirit of party, slionld, in a special 
manner, avcw tlieir unfailing fidelity 
to the Union, and their abiding faith 
in the Coiistitntion and laws.” 

The meeting was held accordingly ; 
called to order by the President of 
the Common Council, prayed for by 
Pishop Potter, and the speaking ini- 
tiated by Mayor Henry, who, after 
cantioning his hearers to discard “ all 
S07'‘dtd and sdf-interested yiews,” and 
to avow thei!' “ unbroken attachment 
to the Union,” and their determina- 
tion to “ leave no honest effort un- 
tried to j^reserve it's integrity,” pro- 
ceeded to set forth the provocations 
to Secession, and the proper means 
of counteracting it, after this fashion : 

“ My icllow-citizens, I slionld be false to 
tlie position in wliich you liaye placed me — 

1 sliould lie recreant to my sense of duty — 
if I ivithlield au avowal of the trutli wliicli 
this occasion demands. I speak to you 
frankly, my fellow-citizens ; I tell you that, 
if, ill any portion of our confederacy, senti- 
ments have been entertained and cherislied 
which are inimical to the civil right.s and 
social institutions of any other portion, 
those sentiments should be relinquished and 
diseounteuanced. (Olieers.) The family dis- 
cipline which you choose to adopt for yonr 
own fireside, whilst it does not violate the 
lau' under whieli you dwell, is your rightful 
jirerc'gative ; and you are prompt to resist 
the ollicious intermeddling of others, how- 
e\'cr well intended. (Applause.) The so- 
cial institutions of each State in this Union 
are equally the rightful prerogatives of its 
citizens ; and, so long as those institutions do 
not contravene the principles of your Federal 
compact, none may justly interfere with, or 
rightcou.dy denounce them. (Applause.) 
Tlie efiieicnt cause of the distracted condi- 
tion of our country is to be found in the 
prevalent belief of the citizens of the South 
that their hrethren of the North are, as a 
community, arrayed against a social institu- 
tion which they regard as essential to their 
prosperity. You are ready to aver truth- 
folly that sueli belief is mistaken and ua- 
foumh'd ; hut it becomes all who are actua- 


ted by an earnest hrothei-liood to see to it 
that, where public sentiment has been mis- 
led, it shall be restored to its standpoint of 
twenty-five years since. The misplaced 
teachings of the pulpit, the unwise rhapso- 
dies of the lecture-room, the exciting ap- 
peals of the press, on the subject of Slavery, 
must he frowmed down by a just and law- 
abiding people. (Great appfiause.) Thus, and 
thus only, may yon hope to avoid the section- 
.al discord, agitation, and animosity, wdiioh, at 
frequently recurring periods, have shaken 
your political fabric to its center, and, at 
last, have undermined its very foundation.” 

Hon, Joseph R. Ingersoll (old-line 
Wliig, but anti-Lincoln) followed in 
a far less humiliating strain, but urg- 
ing the iimnediate, unconditional re- 
peal of the State act antagonistic to 
the Fugitive Slave Law; wdiich prop- 
osition was hailed with enthusiastic 
cheers. He closed as follows : 

“ We are all one country. It is a farce to 
suppose that tins cotmtry will be divided. 
(Applause.) It will he united in peace or in 
war. (Applause.) Y'ou may see, perhaps, 
legions brought against legions, in a domes- 
tic faiy that shall be worse than the fury of 
a foreign enemy, and they will be united in 
doing harm. While we, in the center of the 
coiiutry, w'ill endeavor to interpose kindness 
and peace, in order to restore the country to 
the situation in which it was left at the 
death of Washington, let us he determined 
to maintain the rights of the -whole country, 
and extend the feeling of fellow'ship over all 
the land. (Gi’eat cheering.)” 

Judge George W. 'Woodward “ 
spoke next, commencing bj an as- 
sault on Mr, Lincoln’s premonition 
tliat ‘tbe Union must become all 
Slave or all Free,’ and proceeding 
to indicate tlie exclusion of Slavery 
from the territories as a dogma, wLicli 
must be given up, or tbe Union was 
lost. Here is Ms statement and con- 
demnation of tlie policy inaugurated 
by Thomas Jefferson : 

“The inexorable exelusiou of slave ])rop- 
ertyfrom the common territories, which the 
Government holds in tru.st for the peoj)lo of 
aU the States?, is a natural and direct step 


” of iho State Supreme^Gourt; since, beaten, 186 . 3 , by 15,238 inajor%. A consistent antago- 
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toward the grand result of extinguishing 
slave property, and was one of the record 
issues of the late election. This policy 
must be considered as approved also. Not 
that every man who voted for the successful 
nominee meant to atSrm that a trustee for 
several coiiqual parties has a right, in law or 
reason, to exclude the property of some and 
admit that of others of the parties for whom 
he holds ’, hut so is the record. The South 
seems inclined to accept the judgment. She 
holds the projoerty that is to be sliut out of 
the territories— that is to be restricted, crib- 
bed, and confined more and more until it is 
finally extinguished. Everywhere in the 
South, tire people are beginning to look out 
for the means of self-defense. Could it he 
expected tliat she would he indifferent to 
such events as have occurred?^ — that she 
would stand idle, and see measures concert- 
ed and carried forward for the annilfilation 
of her property in .slaves? Several States 
j)ropose to retire from the confederacy ; and 
tliat justly alarms us. We come togetlier to 
consider what may be done to prevent it ; 
and we are bound, in fidelity to ourselves 
and otliers, to take tlie measure of the ivhole 
magrutude of the dangein” 

The Judge proceeded to set forth 
that the cpiestions raised among our 
fathers bj the introduction of Slavery 
had been wisely settled : 

“If the Anglo-Saxon loves liberty above 
all other men, he is not indifferent to gain 
and thrift, and is remarkable for his capacity 
of adaptation, whereby he takes advantage 
of any circuuistauces in which he finds him- 
self placed. And, accordingly, by the time 
the colonists were prepared to throw ofi:‘ the 
British yoke, and to as.sume among the Pow- 
ers of the earth the separate and equal sta- 
tion to which the laws of nature and of na- 
ture’s God entitled them^ it had been dis- 
covered that tlie unwelcome workers, against 
whose introduction .such earnest protests had 
been made, could be turned to profitable ac- 
count in the Southern States — •that the Afri- 
can coustitation was well adapted to labor 
in latitudes wliich alone could produce some 
of the great staples of life — and that the 
North, which could not cnqdoy thorn pimfit- 
ably, wmidd ho benefited by such employ- 
nioiit as tlie Sonth could afford. Oonsidera- 
tions of liumanity also, as well as the rights 
of private proi)erty, entered into the discus- 
, slous of that day. What wnis host for an in- 
ferior race, thrust itnwillitigly upon a supe- 
rior ? Tliat both should bo free? or that the 
inferior should servo the superior, and the 
superior be bou.nd'*by the law of the relation 
to protect the inferior? That was a great 
question ; and, like all the questions of that 


day, it was wi.sely settled. The Northern 
States abolished their Slavery; and so ffrati- 
fied their innate love of freedom — but tliey 
did it gradually, and so did not wound their 
love of gain. Tliey out to ths 

South-; "and they received a full oipiivalent, 
not only in the price paid dowm, but iu tlie 
manufacturing and commercial ](rusperity 
which grew up from the [iroilnctions of 
slave labor. When the Ooiistitution came 
to be formed, some of tlie, iNorthern States 
still held .slaves; liiit several liad aliolished 
the institution, and it must have heeti aj>- 
parent that natural causes would force it 
ultimately altogether upon the South. The 
love of liberty was as intense as ever, and as 
strong at the South as at the North ; and tlie 
love of gain was eonunon qho to both sec- 
tions. Here were two master passiuus to bo 
adjusted, under cirouinstances of the gravo-st 
delicacy. Tliey -were adjusted, in tlie only 
manner po.ssil)le. Coin.'e.ssiuiis and eoinpro- 
mises — consideration for eacli other.s' feel- 
ings and interests — samfifiecs of iirejudices, 
forbearance, and moderation — these were 
the means by wliicU the ‘more perfect 
Union’ was formed. And what a is'ork it 
was'. If the Union had never brought u.s a 
siiiglo blessing, the tkmstitution of the rni- 
ted States ivould still has’o been a ma^.miii- 
cent mommieiit to the unselfish patriotism 
of its founders. Not an alliance merely, lint 
a clo,se and perfect Union, botn’-eGii pecqile 
equally anilntious, equally devoted to free- 
dom, equally bent on bettering their condi- 
tion, but separated by State lines and jeal- 
ous of State rights — one .section seeks its 
prosperity under institutions which ivere to 
make every man a freeman — the other un- 
der institutions whicdi tolerated negro Sla- 
very. Had the Constitution failed to work 
out the beneficent resulrs intended, here wnis 
an instanco of human efi'orts to do good, 
which would forever liave cludlenged the 
admiration of mankind, but il did not fail, 
thank God ! it ha.s made us a great and pros- 
perous nation, and llie admiration of the 
world for the motives of tlie founders, is 
swallowed up iu wondm- at the sma-ess of 
their work. But all thi.s the ‘irrepresbihle 
conflict’ ignores. The passion for li berty Juus 
burned out all memorie.s of tlie ('omproinise 
and the compact in tliese N’orrhern coninm- 
nities, which, under the fuh-e name of Lii>- 
erty bills, obstruct the e.YeiaUhju of the h;ir- 
gain. Wliat part of the pm-poses of the 
founders are the ‘ uudergruimd railroads' in- 
tended to promote? Alienco ctune rlieso 
excessive sensibilities, that cannot bear a few 
slaveqin a remote territory until the white 
people establish a Constitution ? What does 
that editor or preacher know of tlie Union, 
and of the men who nnnie it, who liabitually 
reviles and misrepresents the Soutiiern peo- 
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pie, and escitea t’ne ignorant and tlie thonglit- 
less in our midst to hate and persecute them? 
Be not deceived. Let me not propliesy 
smootli things, and cry Peace, Avhen there 
is no peace. Let the truth be spoken, he 
lieard, lie pondered, if we mean to save the 
Union. ” 

Judge Woodward concluded Ms 
address to tliis non-partisan Union 
meeting after tliis fasliion : 

“ Have I not a- right to say that a Govern- 
ment which was all-sufficient for the coun- 
try fifty year.s ago, when soil and climate 
and State sovereignty were trusted to regu- 
late the spread of Slavery, is insufficient to- 
day, when every upstart politician can stir 
the people to mutiny against the domestic 
institutions of our Southern neighbors — 
when the ribald jests of seditious editors like 
Greeley and Beecher can sway legislatures 
and popular votes against the handiwork of 
‘Washington or Madison — when the scuitH- 
ous libels of such a book as Helper’s become 
a favorite campaign document, and are ac- 
cepted by thousands as law and gospel both 
—when jealousy and hate have extinguished 
all our fraternal feelings for those who were 
horn onr bretliren, and who have done us 
no harm ?” 

Mr. Charles E. Lex (who had voted 
for Lincoln) made an apologetic and 
deprecatory speech, wherein he said : 

“ However they may suppose the contra- 
ry, onr atfectious are not alienated from our 
Southern friends ; and, even now, tlie rumor 
of any damage to them from a domestic 
source would bring to their aid a legion of 
young men from this State — ay, and of 
those more advanced in life — ready to assi.st 
them in the emergency, and willing to shed 
their blood in their defense. I appeal to 
you, citizens of Philadelpliia, whether I am 
not speaking the truth. What, then, can we 
say to them ? Wliat more than we have ex- 
pressed in. the resolutions wo have offered ? 
If they are really aggrieved by any laws 
upon our statute-books opposed to their 
rights — ^if, upon examination, any such are 
found to he in confiict with the Constitution 
of these United States — nay, further : if they 
but serve to irritate our brethren of the 
South, whether constitutional or not, I, for 
one, have no objection that they should in- 
stantly be repealed. They are not necessary 
to our existence as a State. We have lived 
without them in years that are past, and we 
can live without them again. I am not 
here, howevei*, to concede that, in this re- 
spect, our nolde commonyrealth has done 
any intentional wrong; hntif, in our calm 


judgment, it shall appear that onr feelings, 
in the slightest degree warped, have appa- 
rently inflicted any injury, she is noble and 
generous enough manfully to repair it. Let 
the Pugitive Slave Law be executed la its 
full intent and spirit. It is the law of the 
land; let it he implicitly obeyed. We might, 
perhaps, liave desired to have a few of its 
provisions modified; but let it remain as it 
is, however liable these portions may be to 
Northern criticism, if the South deem it ne- 
cessary for the protection of her rights. Let 
us, too, submit, as we have Intherto cheer- 
fully done, to the decisions of the Supremo 
Court of the United States. It is the great 
bulwark of the Ooiistitiition, Its judgments 
should bo final and conclusive, and not be 
questioned in any quarter. ‘Whilst the free 
di,scu,ssion of every question is the privilege 
of every citizen of tlie Republic, let us dis- 
countenance any denunciation of Slavery, or 
of those who maintain that institution, as 
intemperate and wrong, whether they are 
promulgated in the lecture-room, at the po- 
litical gathering, or from the sacred desk.” 

Mr. Theodore Ciiyler followed in 
a kindred strain, illustrating his no- 
tion of what was required to bring 
hack the seceders and restore frater- 
nal concord to the Union, as follows; 

“ Let ns of the North get hack to our true 
position. Let us first set the example of 
perfect obedience to the Constitution and 
the laws; and then, when we shall Lave 
pulled the beam from our own eye, wo may 
talk to onr brother of the mote in his. Let 
us return the fugitive from labor, as Ave are 
hound to do ; or, if avc permit his rescue by 
unlawful violence, compensate his OAViier for 
the lo.ss. Let us repeal our obnoxious Per- 
sonal Liberty hills — those mean evasion.^ of 
the plaine.st duty ; let us reeewe our brother 
of the South, it' he will come among us for a 
little time, fittonded by his servant, and j)er- 
mit him thus to come. Wo are bound by a 
sacred comi)act not to iatorfere or meddle 
Avith the institution ol‘ Slavery as it exists in 
many of our sister States ; and yet the pml- 
pit and the press, and many of our pubiio 
halls, are eh)f[uerit with A’iolcnt and iutlain- 
matory appeals touching this subject, Avho.se 
mischief, extending far beyond the boundary 
of our own Oonimon wealth, extends into 
tile very heart of neighboring States. Who 
shall say, felloAV-citizens, how much of our 
present peril springs from this very cause? 

' Can we wonder that our Southern hrotiier 
feels that the heart of his»Nq;rthoru fellow- 
: citizen is shut against him? Can we forget 
: that these appeals have reached the Slaves 
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fchouisielves, and filled with dread and appre- 
liensioii the once (piiet and happy liomes of 
many, very many, Southern masters? Fel- 
low -oitizeus, althoiigh the law may be pow- 
erless, Vet there is a moral force which eau 
and would arrest tliis evil. 1 appeal to you 
earnestly — to eac.h one of you individually 
— by every lawful means in your power, to 
put' an end to the violent and inllamnia- 
tory diseusshiu of this nnhap]>y subject. The 
})ast, the ])resont, and the future, appeal to 
you eloquently to be true to your country 
and to yourselves. Never before has con- 
stitutional liberty assumed so fair a form 
amonf? men as here with us. Never before, 
under its iufliienee and protection, has any 
j>eople been so s])eedily and happily borne 
to great jirosperity ; until now the imagina- 
tion sinks in the effort to contemplate that 
glorious future ou wlio.se very tliresliold our 
feet have stood. Can it be that madness 
and fanaticism — can it be that scltishuess 
and .seetionalisin — are ahont to destroy this 
noblest form of government, freighted as it is 
with the highest hopes of Immanity '? (Loud 
cheers.)” 

Mr. Isaac Hazlelinrst closed tlie 
discussion in a far manlier spirit. 
Himself a ‘ Conservative,’ the ‘ Amer- 
ican’ candidate for Governor in 1857, 
he had no palinode to offer for North- 
ern fanaticism,’ and no thought of 
crouching to Soutliern treason. On 
the contrary,- he spoke, vtdth singular 
and manly directness, as follows : 

“ Fellow-citizens, it is no time for party, 
because there are no party questions to be 
discussed. We are here for the purpose of 
endeavoring to preserve the Union of these 
State.s. The American Union was made 
perfect by the people of these States, and 
by the people of these States it is to he 
maintained and preserved. It is not a ques- 
tion of 'mmt be preserved,’ but, in the lan- 
guage of G-eii. Jackson, ‘it ahall be pre- 
served.’ (Applause.) * I say, fellow- 
citizens, that Pennsylvania has been true to 
tlio Const, itution and the Union. She has 
always been loyal to it. There is no doubt 
upon that subject. She has nothing what- 
ever to repent of; and we will maintain 
these principles ns presented by your reso- 
lutions. 1 care not where the traitors ai*e— 
I care not where they hide themselves— the 
first arm that i.s raised against the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, I will bring all’ that I 
have to theirAefenso — all that I have to se- 
cure the enforcement of the laws. (‘ Good !’ 
Cheers.)” 


Of tlie resolutions in wliicli tlie 
spirit of this meeting was eiiibodied, 
these are the most significant : 

“ iJesoZra/, 4. That the of [’iiilaiiel- 

pliia hereby pledge them.selves to tlie citi- 
zens of the other States that the .statute- 
books of Peimsylvaiiia shall be carefully 
searched at the approaching so-.--iou ol‘ the 
Legislature, and that every .statute, if any 
such there he, which, in the slightest de- 
gree, invades the constitutional riglits of 
citizens of a sisler Stale, will be at once re- 
pealed ; and that Ponnsyb-ania, ever loyal to 
the Union, and liheral in construing lier oh- 
ligations to it, will ho faithful always in her 
obedience to it.s requii-emeiits. 

Hemhed, 5. Thar we recognize the obli- 
gations of the act of Congress of l.S-iO, com- 
monly known as the Fugitive Slave Law, 
and submit olicerfiilly to its fiitliful eiilbrce- 
nient; and that we point with jiride and 
satisfaction to the recent conviction and ]uiu- 
islimeut, in this city of Philadelphia, of tho.se 
who liad broken its provisions by aiding in 
the attempted I’escue of a slave, as proof that 
Philadelphia is faithful in her obedience to the 
law; and furthermore, that wo recomiueiul 
to the Legislature of our own State the pas- 
sage of a law which shall give cuniponsa- 
tion, in case of the re-scue of a ca[>tm-ed 
slave, hy the county in which such rescue 
occurs, i)recisely as is now done hy existing 
laws in case of destruction of property by 
violence of mobs. 

“ ResoUed; 6. That, as to the question of 
the recognition of slaves as property, and as 
to the question of the riglits of slaveliolders 
in the territories of the United States, the 
people of Philadelphia submit themselves 
obediently and cheerfully to the decisions of 
the Supreme Court of the United Stafes, 
whether now made or hereafter to he made; 
and they pledge themselves i'aitlifully to ob- 
serve the Oonstitutuin in these ros])ects, as 
the same has been or may be expoumled by 
that angiLst, tribunal. And, Jiirther: they, 
recommend that whatever ])oints oi’ doubt 
exist touching the.se subject.s be, iii .some 
amicable and lawful way, forthwith submit- 
ted to the consideration of said Court : and 
that its opinion be ucceided as the limil and 
authoritative solution of all doubts as to the 
meaning of the Constitution on. contro\’orted 
points. 

^^Resolved, 7. That all dennneiations of 
Slavery, as existing in the United State.?, and 
of our fellow-citizens who maintain that in- 
stitution, and who hold slaves under it, are 
inconsistent with the spirit of brut, her Jiood 
and kindness which ought to animate all 
■who live under iwid profe.s.s to siqiport the 
Constitution of the American Union.” 


‘OOHCILIATION’ BY OAG-LAW. 


Tliat tile meaiiing of all this was— 
“111 the hope of whining hack the 
seceded States, and of retaining the 
trade, custom, and profits, which we 
have hitlierto derived from the slave- 
holders, we hereby solemnly pledge 
ourselves never more to say or do, 
nor let onr neighbors say or do, aught 
calculated to displease said slavehold- 
ers or offend the Slave Power,” was 
promptly demonstrated. Mr. G-eorge 
W. Curtis, one of our most attract- 
ive and popular public speakers, had 
been engaged by ‘ the People’s Liter- 
ary Institute’ of Philadelphia to lec- 
ture on the evening after the great 
meeting, and had amionnced as his 
subject, “ The Policy of Honesty.” 
Wliat reflections ivere suggested by 
tliat topic or title to the eugiiieers of 
the meeting, can only he inferred 
from the following notification : 

“ Office of the Mayor of the City of ) 
PinLADELPiiiA, Dec. 10, 1860. J 
“ Dear Sir : — The appearance of Cteoroe 
"W. OuRTis, Esq., as a lecturer before the 
People’s Literary Institute, on Thursday 
evening next, will he extremely unwise. If 
I possessed the lawM power, I would not 
permit Ids presence on that occasion. 

“ Very respectfully, etc. 

“ Alexander Henry, Mayor. 
“James "W. White, Esq,, Chairman.” 

The following letter from the own- 
er of the Hall betrays a common im- 


m 

pulse, if not a common origin, with 
the foregoing: 

“ Concert Hall, December 11, 1860. 

“ Dear Sib : — I have been offidally in- 
formed that, in the event of G-. W. Curtis 
lecturing in this Hall on Thursday evening 
next, a riot is anticipated. Under these cir- 
cumstances, I cannot permit the Hail to be 
used on that occasion. Eespeotfully, 

“ Thomas A. Andrews. 

“ J. W. White, Esq.” 

So the Lincoln city of Philadel- 
phia, like a good many other North- 
ern cities, made her hid for slave- 
holding forbearance and patronage — 
no one observing, nor even hinting, 
that the North had rights and griev- 
ances, as well as the South — that 
“ sectional” aspirations, aggressions, 
encroachments, were not confined to 
Tree States ; and that, in the concilia- 
tion so generally and earnestly com- 
mended, the Slave Power might 
fairly he asked to accord 80ine consid- 
eration, some respect, if not to make 
some concession, to that generous, 
loving spirit, which recognizes a 
brother in the most repulsive form of 
Humanity, which keenly feels that 
wrong and degradation to any neces- 
sarily involve reproach and peril to 
all, and will rest content with nothing 
short of Universal Justice and Im- 
partial Freedom. 


XXIV. 

*CONGiLIATION’ IN CONGEESS. 


The XXXYIth Congress recon- 
vened for its second and last session 
on Monday, December 3 , I 860 , and 
President Buehanan transmitted his 
fourth and last Annual Message next 
day. After hriehy stating therein that 


the year then closingTiad been one of 
general health, ample liar vests, and 
eothmercial prosperity, he plunged 
into the great political controversy 
of the day after this fas^liidn : 

“ Why is it, then, that discontent now so 
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extensively prevails, and tlie Union of tlie 
States, whicli is the source of all these hless- 
ings, is threatened with clestraction? The 
long-con tinned and intemperate interference 
ofthe Northern people with the question of 
Slavery in the Southern States has at length 
produced its natural eflects. The different 
sections of the Union are now arrayed 
against eacli other ; and the time lias arrived, 
so much dreaded by the Father of his Coun- 
try, when hostile geograpliical parties have 
been formed. I have long foreseen, and 
often forewarned my countrymen of the now 
iniperuling danger. This does not proceed 
solely Irom the claims on the part of Con- 
gress or the Territorial Legislatures to ex- 
clude Hlavery from the territories, nor from 
the efforts of different States to defeat the 
execution of the Fugitive Slave laAV. 

“All or any of these evils miglit have 
been endured hy the South without danger 
to the Union (as others have been), in the 
hope that time and reflection might apply 
the remedy. Tlie immediate peril arises, 
not so mucli from these causes, as from the 
fact that the incessant and violent agitation 
of the Slavery question throughout the North 
for the last quarter of a century has at 
lengtli produced its malign influence on tho 
slaves, and inspired tliem with vague no- 
tions of freedom. Hence, a sense of secu- 
rity no longer exists around the family altar. 
This feeling of peace at home has given 
place to apprelveusions of servile insurrec-. 
tiou. Many a matron throughout the South 
retires at night in dread of what may befall 
herself and her children before the merniiig. 
Shoukl this aj)preheil!flon of domestic dan- 
ger, whether real or imaginary, extend and 
intensify itself until it shall pervade the 
masses of the Southern people, tlien disunion 
will become inevitable. Self-preservation is 
the lir.st ■ law of nature, and has been ira- 
pliintod in the heart of man by bis Creator 
fur the wi.sest purpose ; aud no political 
uiiiun, Ji<)wever fraught witli blessings and 
benetits in all other respec.l.s, can long con- 
tiuuo, if the necessary eonsoquence be to 
render the homes and tlie liresides of nearly 
half the partie.s to it Juibitually and hope- 
lessly i insecure. iSouner or later, the bonds 
of .such a Union nanst be .severed. It is ray 
conviction that this fatal ])eriod lias not yet 
arrived; and my {)raycr to God is, that lie 
woiild preserve the Constitution and the 
Union ihronghout all generations. 

Ihit let us take warning in time, and I'e- 
move i.lic cause of danger. It, cannot be de- 
nied that, for live-and-twenty years, the agi- 
tiilion at the North against Slavery in the 
South has heem ince.ssant. In 1835, picto- 
rial haridliiils*an(l inflammatory appeals were 
circulalod extensively throughout the South, 


of a character to excite the passions of the 
slaves; and, in the language of Gen. 
Jackson, ‘to stimulate them to insurrection, 
and produce all the horrors of a servile war.’ 
This agitation has ever since been continued 
hy the public press, by the proceedings of 
State and County Coiiventioirs, and by 
Abolition sermons and lectures. The time 
of OongTe.ss has been occupied in violent 
speeches on this never-ending subject ; and 
appeals, in pamphlet and other forms, in- 
dorsed by distinguished names, have been 
sent forth from this central point, and 
Sfiread broadcast over the Union. 

“ How ea.sy would it be for the American 
people to settle the Slavery qxiestion forever, 
aud to restore peace and harmony to this 
distracted country ! 

“ They, and they alone, can do it. All ■ 
that i.s necessary to accomplish the object, 
anti all for which the Slave States have ever 
contended, is, to be lot alone, and permitted „ 
to manage their domestic institutions in their 
own way. As sovereign States, they, and 
they alone, are responsible before God 
and the world for the Slavery existing among 
tliem. For this, the people of the North 
are not more responsible, and have no more 
right to interfere, than with similar institu- 
tions in Russia or in Brazil. Upon their 
good sense and patriotic forbearance, I con- 
fe.ss I greatly rely.” 

How a sane man could talk in tins 
way, in full view of tlie Texas, Nebras- 
ka, and Kansas struggles of tbe last 
few years, and of the persistent efforts 
to acquire Cuba, and “regenerate” 
Central America in tlie interest of 
tlie Slave Power, is one of the pro- 
blems reserved for solution in some 
future and Hgber existence. To ex- 
pose its inconsistency witb notorious 
facts were a waste of time and effort ; 
to lose temper over it were even a 
graver mistake : the proper, fittest 
frame of mind wlierein to contem- 
plate it is one of silent wonder. 

Mr. Pnehanan proceeded to argue 
tliat the election of Mr. Lincoln 
“does not of itself afford just can so 
for dissolving the Union;” that 
“from the very nature of his office, 
and its high responsibilities, he must 
necessarily be conservative that 
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no single act lias ever passed Con- 
gress, unless we iiiaY possibly except 
M-! M'lsKOiiri Co?77^mmme,^ impair- 
ing', ill the sliglitest degree, the rig-lits 
of tlie Soiitli ill tlieir property in 
slaves ; tliat no sneli act could be 
]iassed, in tlie present or in tlie next 
Congress ; tliat tlie Dred Scott deci- 
sion had covered all tlie ground con- 
tended for by the .Slave States, ren- 
dc'i'ing null and void a recent act of 
the Legislature of Kansas, abolishing 
Slavery in that Territory ; that all 
acts of State Legislatures intended 
to defeat the execution of the Fngi- 
tivG Slave law -were nullities, the Sn- 
preiiio Court liaidng so decided and 
sustained tliat law at every point ; 
nevertheless, the States that have 
passed such acts ought, and should 
be urged, to repeal them ; that, 
should they not be repealed, ^‘tlie 
injured States” “-wonld be jnstilied 
ill revolutionary resistance to the 
Government of the Union” (for un- 
faithfulness to constitutional ohliga- 
tions by those whom that Govern- 
ment could not control) ; that there is 
710 reserved or constitutional right of 
State Secession from the IJnion, 
which was clearly intended to be per- 
petind; that tlie Federal Govern- 
ment is required, and the States ex- 
pressly forbidden, to do many things 
essentinl to the idea of sovereignty ; 
that tlio Federal Government “has 
precisely tlio same right to exercise 
its poi\'er for the people of all these 
States, in the enumerated cases, that 
eacli one of them possesses over sub- 
jects nut delegated to the United 
States;” that the Federal Constitu- 


each State, and is binding upon the 
people thereof ; that the people of 
States aggrieved or oppressed by 
Federal power have the right of revo- 
lutionary resistance, but no other — 
and yet, if any State should see fit to 
secede from and defy the Union, 
there is no help for it 1 Let ns hear 
Mr. Buchanan more fully on this 
point: 

“ What, in the mean time, is the responsi- 
hility and tme position of the Exeentiye? 
He is bound by solemn oath, before G-o cl and 
the country, ‘to tahe care that the laivs he 
faithfully executed;’ and from this obligation 
he cannot be absolved by any Iniman. power. 
But what, if the perfortnance of eUxty, 
in whole or in part, has been rendered iin- 
practicablo by events over wliieh lie cotild 
bare exercised no control ? Such, at. the 
present moment, is the case throughout the 
State of South Carolina, so far as the laws of 
the United States to secure the administra- 
tion of justice hy moans of the Federal Judi- 
ciary are concerned. All tb e Federal oflicers 
witliin its limits, through whose agency alone 
these laws can be carried into execution, 
liave already resigned. W e no longer have 
a District Judge; a District Attorney, or a 
Marshal, in South Carolina. In fact, tha 
whole machinery of tlie Federal Govern- 
ment necessary for the distribution of reme- 
dial justice among the people has been de- 
molished, and it would he difficult, if not 
hnpo.ssil)le, to replace it. 

“ The only acts of Congress on the statute- 
book, hearing upon this subject, are those of 
28th February, llrOS. and Sd March, 1807. 
These authorize the President, afror ho shall 
have aseerl allied that the Idarshal, with his 
jiosm comilatus, is uii.able to e.xecnte civil or 
criminal process in any particular case, to 
call out the iniliiia and employ the Army 
and hTavy to aid Iiim in ])crforining this ser- 
vice, liaving first, hy Ih'oelanialion, com- 
manded the insurgents to ‘dispense, and 
retire peaceably to tlan'r respective abodes, 
within a limited time.’ This duty canuor, 
hy possibility, bo performed in a State wiiore 
no judicial authority exists to issue process, 
and where Ihoi'o is no Marshal to o.xecute it; 
and where, even if there were such an 
• officer, the entire popnlfition would consti- 
tute one solid combination to rc.sist lilni.” 


tion is a part of the Constitution: of 


But why cannot the President ap- 


^ The Ordinance of list, reaffirmed under the 
Constitution in 11 H9, is thus eleaijy affirmed by 
Mr. Buchanan to he not in derogation of ‘ South- 
2-1 


ern Rights.’ This, be it rememheredfas well as 
the Missouri Compromise itself, had the hearty 
support of the entire South. 
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point a new District Judge, a new 
Marshal, to replace those who have 
resigned ? If no one of the vicinage 
will or dare accept these trusts, why 
not iill them from loyal States? If 
these shall be resisted, will it not he 
at the proper peril of the. insurgents ? 
Jf the federal Government can he 
driven out of a State, and compelled 
to stoy out, by the chea|) pi’ocess of 
bullying two or three Dederal ofScers 
into resigning^, and bullying others out 
of daring to take their places, is ours a 
real government at all ? 

The President, proceeding, set 
forth the main issue as follows : 

“ The question, fairly stated, is : Has the 
Constitution delegated to Oongi-ess the power 
to coerce iuto submission a State which is 
attempting to withdraw, or has actually 
withdrawn, from the eonfederaoy? If an- 
swered in the affirmative, it must he on the 
principle that the power has been conferred 
upon Congress to declare and to make war 
against a State. After much serious reflec- 
tion, I have arrived at the conclusion that 
no such power has been delegated to Oon- 

S ross, or t(5 any other depai’tmeht of the 
'ederal Government. It is rnaTiifeat, upon 
an ius])ectit)n of the Constitution, that this 
is nob among the specific and enumerated 
powers granted to Congress: and it is 
equally apparent tliafc its exercise is not 
‘ necessary and pro|mrfor carrying iuto exe- 
ciition’ any one of tliose jjowers.” 

The contrast between this logic and 
that of Gen. Jackson in like circum- 
stances has already been noted. But 
it is difficult to realize that such trans- 
parent sophistry can have deceived 
even its author. The President had 
already truly stated that 
“ The Executive has no authority to decide 
what shall bo the relations between the 
Federal Goverunieut and Bonth Carolina. 
Ho has been invested with no such discre- 
tiun. lie posHosHos no power to change the 
relaliony heretoforo existing between, them; 
much less ti.) ackiunvledgo tlie iudepeiidenee 
of that State.” 


therefore — at least, so far as the Pre- 
sident was concerned-— a simple nul- 
lity. He could know South Oarolma 
only as one of the States composing 
our Union, whose citizens were con- 
sequently citizens of the United 
States, and hound to uphold their 
Constitution and obey their laws. If 
any or many of those citizens chose 
to break and defy those laws, it was 
his simple and imperative duty to 
cause them to he faithfully executed, 
at whatever inconvenience or peril to 
the law-breakers. Uo President had 
ever suggested or imagined that the 
opposition of any State to the Fugi- 
tive Slave law, for example, could 
absolve him from the duty of enforcing 
that law. This is the President’s- 
duty in the premises, and tlie whole 
of it, — to “ take care that the laws he 
faithfully executed.” ^ The Constitu- 
tion and laws being, hj^ express pro- 
vision, “ the supreme law of the 
land; " anything in the Consti- 
tution or laws of any State to the 
contrary notwithstanding,” the real 
question was not — Mias the Consti- 
tution delegated to Congress the 
power to coerce a State?’ but ‘Has 
any State a reserved, inherent power 
to coerce the Union into acquiescence 
in the overthrow of the Fedci'al Con- 
stitution, the subversion- of the laws, 
and the destruction of our Uatloual- 
ity?’ The President is hound to 
know no legitimate power witlini the 
Union acting in hostility to the Con- 
stitution and laws he has solemnly 
sworn to uphold and enforce. Wlm- 
ever and whatever stands in the way 
of such enforcement, he can. rep:ard 
only as law-breakers, insnrgcTb , and 
traitors. 


Tbe act <:if Secession, so called, was 

2 See p:uv .s 91-100. yj., § 2. Sue also Webster’s 

* Poder.i!. Ooustituliioii, A.rt. II., §3. Beply to Hayne, pages 8G— 8. 
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Of course, liaving decided not to 
perform liia sworn duty, tlie President 
proceeded to lecture tlie people whom, 
lie tlius betrayed on tlie duty of 
buying off tlie banded traitors by 
ne\r concessions and guarantees ; say- 
ing : 

“ The fact is, that our Ihiion rests upon 
public oihniou, and can never he cemented 
by tlie blood of its citizens shed in civil wai\ 
If it cannot live in the affections of the peo- 
ple, it must one day perish. Congress pos- 
sess many means of preserving it by concilia- 
tion ; hut the sword was not placed in their 
hand to preserve it by force.” 

Blit, if it cannot be ^ cemented,’ can 
it be cemented, dissolved, and de- 
stroyed, ‘by tlie blood of its citizens, 
slied in civil war?’ If it can, then is 
it tlie most stupendous mockery and 
sliam wliicb ever duped and deluded 
mankind. 

His panacea for tlie ills experi- 
enced or imminently impending was 
an “ explanatory amendment” of the 
Constitution, wbicli should operate 
as a “final settlement” of the true 
eonstrnetion of the Federal pact on 
three special points : 

“ 1. An express recognition of the right 
of property in slaves in the States where it 
now exists or may hereafter exist. 

“2. The duty of protcotiug this right in 
all the common territories throughout their 
terrilorijil existence, and until they shall be 
admitted ms States into the Union, with or 
witliout Slavery, as their Constitution may 
prescribe. 

“8. A like recognition of the right of the 
inaster to have his slave, who has escaped 
from one State to auothei’, restored and ‘de- 
livered u})’ to him, and of the validity of the 
Fugitive Slave law enacted for this purpose, 
together tvith a declaration that all State 
laws impairing or defeating this right are 
violations of the Oonstitution, and are con- 
secpieutly null and void.” 

Behind tliis pitiable exhibition was 
an elaborate opinion^ from Hon. Jer- 
emiab S. Black, of Pennsylvania, Mr, 


Bucbanan’s Attorney -G-eneral, sus- 
taining and elaborating tbe Presi- 
dent’s most fatal errors. After set- 
ting forth, in a most grudging and 
technical fashion, the oceasious in 
which the President is authorized to' 
use force in support of the violated 
laws of the land, Mr. Black proceeds 
as follows: 

“But what if the feeling in any State 
against the United States should become so 
universal that the Federal officers them- 
selves (including Judges, District Attorneys, 
and Marshals) would be reached by the 
same influence, and resign their places ? Of 
course, the first step would he to appoint 
others in their stead, if other.s could be got 
to serve. But, in such event, it is more 
than probable that gi*eat diffionlty would he 
found in filling the offices. "We can easily 
conceive how it might become altogether 
impossible. We are, tlierefore, obliged to 
consider what can he done in case w e have no 
Courts to issue judicial process, and no min- 
isterial officers to execute it. In tliat event, 
troops would certainly he out of place, aud 
their use wholly illegal. If tliey are sent to 
aid the Courts and Marshals, there mnst 7x5 
Courts and iMarshals to be aided. "Without 
the exercise of these functions, which be- 
long exclusively to the civil service, the laws 
cannot he executed in any event, no matter 
what may be the physical strength 'which the 
Government has at its command. Under 
such circumstances, to send a military force 
into any State, with orders to act against 
the people, would be .simply making war 
upon them.” 

That is to say: A little rebellion 
may be legally and constitiit.io]ially 
repressed; but a great one cannot be. 

‘ If 'we have no Courts’ wliere they 
are needed, we sliould constitute 
them; and, ‘if we liave no ministe- 
rial officers,’ we slioiikl apj'ioint tliem. 
Tlie President is expressly cdotlied 
with tbe requisite power, and 1ms no 
right to refrain from exercising it. 
If no man now liidng in Soiitli Csiro- 
lina dare serve as District JiHlgo or 
Marshal, tlieii one should he sent 
thither who has no repngr{,anco and 
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no fear, and "be backed by a compe- 
tent force. The President could have 
found a thoiisaud qualified persons 
to take either position^ had he chosen. 
The fact that the insurgents were 
locally formidable — even omnipotent 
— ^only liightened the imperative ne- 
cessity of dealing with them promptly 
and sternly. And, if jurors could not 
there be found to render verdicts ac- 
cording to law, tlien the culprits 
should he removed to some region 
where treason, at the worst, was not 
universal. But ‘The slothful man 
says, There is a lion in the way;’ and 
he wlio has determined not to do his 
duty, will never lack excuses for re- 
pudiating it, 

Mr. Black closed his disorganizing 
opinion as follows : 

“ If it 1)6 true that war cannot be declared, 
nor a svstciii of general Iiostilities oarritul 
on, by the Central Government against a 
, State, then, it seems to follow that an at- 
'tenipi to do so would he ifmfmto an expul- 
‘ bIou of stieli State from the Union, Being 
ti’oated us an alien and an enemy, she w'onhl 
he eomi)cUc‘d to act accordingly. And, if 
Oongre.ss shall hrouk up the present Union 
hy uueoustitutionally putting strife, and en- 
mity, aiul armed iiostility, between different 
seetioiis of the eoiintry, instead of the ‘do- 
mestifi t)-an<]uiHity’ A)!iicli the Constitution 
wa.s meant to iiisuiv, will not all the States 
1)0 absolved from their Federal obligations? 
Is any })ortiun of the ])eople hound to eon- 
trihuto tlioir money or thoi)* blood to carry 
on a conte.st like that? 

“ The i-iglit oi' the Couera] Government to 
presoiu'O ifseli' in its wiiole eoustitntioual 
vigor, by repelling a direct and positive ag- 
gre.ssion upon its property or its officers, ean- 
nol l)e. denied. But this is a totally differ- 
ent l.hiiig from an offensive war to pimisli 
tlie. ])eople for the ]i()litieal misdeeds of State 
Governments, or to prevent a threatened 
. viehitiou of the Conshtut.ioiaor to enlbree an 
ni'kuci'.vledgnient that the Government of 
the fJiiited States is siijircme. Tiie States 
are eoileagues of one anotljer; and, if some 
of tliOJii should eorupier the ro,st and hold 

* hroiu the Petomao district nt3.vt above Wash- 
ishgtou ; originally a ‘ W hig’ ; then ‘ American’ ; 
ei«ctcd to this OoiigTcss and supported for 


them as subjugated provinces, it would to- 
tally destroy the whole theory upon which 
they are now connected. 

“Iftl)is view of the subject be as coiTect 
as I think it is, then the tinion must utterly 
perish at the moment when Congress shall 
arm one part of the people against another, 
for any purpose beyond that of merely pro- 
tecting tlie General Government in the 
exercise of its proper constitutional func- 
tions.” 

Strange as it must now seem, tbis 
assertion of the radical impotence of 
tlie Government, tliis avowal of a 
fixed purpose to ‘ let tlie Union slide,’ 
on the part of the President and liis 
legal adviser, were received in Con- 
gress with, general and concerted taci- 
turnity on the part of the upholders, 
and with a bounteous display of in- 
dignation on that of the banded afe- 
sailants, of the National life. Mr. A. 
B. Boteler,® of Yirginia, moved a 
reference of so innch of the Message 
as related to our National perils to a 
Select Committee of one from each 
State ; which in due time prevailed, 
and a very lair Committee was ap- 
pointed — Thomas Corwin, of Ohio, 
Chairman ; with a large preponder- 
ance of the more moderate ‘ Repub- 
licans’ and pro-Slavery men in its 
composition. Mr. Speaker Penning- 
ton, who framed the Committee, was 
strongly inclined to ‘ conciliation,’ if 
that could be effected on terms not 
disgraceful to the North ; and at least 
six of the sixteen Republicans jilaced 
on the Committee desired and ])oped 
that an adjustment might yet be 
achieved. No member of extreme 
aiiti-Slavery views was associated 
with them. 

But it was soon evident that no 
‘ concession’ or ‘ conciliation’ was de- 
sired by a large portion of the pro- 

Speaker as ‘ Union’ ; now, zealous foi* ‘ concc,s- 
sion- and ‘ peace’ ; an open traitor from the day 
of Virginia’s secession. 
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Slavery members. Mr. Clingnian of 
IT. G. — wlio came into Congress as 
a ‘•Wliig’ of very moderate views 
regarding Slavery, but bad finally 
tiirued Democrat under the impulse 
of zeal for ‘ Soiitbern Rights,’ and 
been tliereupon promoted from the 
House to the Senate, and who had 
changed from Douglas to Breckin- 
ridge tow’-ard the end of the Presiden- 
tial canvass j ust closed — assailed the 
Message, so soon as it had been read, 
and broadly intimated that no con- 
cession would satisfy the South. The 
repeal of all Personal Liberty hills,’ 
etc., he observed, “would not be 
satisfactory to the State from which 
I come.” He jl'otested against “ wait- 
ing for an overt act” before seceding, 
and against further parley or negotia- 
tion het-ween the Free and the Slave 
States. Said he : 

“ They want to get np a free dehate, as 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Seward] 
expressed it, in one of his speeches. But a 
Senator from Texas told me the otlior day 
that a great many of time free dehaters were 
hanging from the trees of that country 
[Texas]. I liave no doubt they would rim 
off a great many slaves from the Border 
States, so as to make them Free States ; and 
then, Sir, when the overt act was struck, we 
should have a hard struggle. I say, there- 
fore, that our policy is not to let this thing 
continue. That, I think, is the opinion of 
North Carolina. I think the party for iin- 
mcdi.ate secession is gaining ground rapidly. 
It is idle for men to shut their eyes to con- 
sequences like this, if anything can. he done 
to avert the evil, while we have power to 
do it.” 

Messrs. Albert G. Brown, of Mis- 
sissippi, Louis T. 'Wigfall, of Texas, 
aud Alfred Iverson, of Georgia, spoke 
iu a similar strain, but even more 
plainly. Said Mr. Iverson ; 

“ Gentlemen speak of concession — of the 
repeal of the Personal Liberty bills. Repeal 
them all to-morrow, and you cannot stop 
this revolution. It is not the Liberty law's 
but the mob law which the South fears. 


zn 

\ They do not dread these overt acts ; for, 
Without the power of the Federal Govern- 

! inent, by force, under Bepuhlican rule, their 
institution wmuld not last ten years ; and 
they know it. They intend to go out of this 
Union, and he believed this. Before tlie 4tli 
of March, five States will liave declared their 
independence, and lie was satisfied that three 
other States would follow as soon .as tlie 
action of their people can he had. Arkansas 
will call her Convention, and Louisi.ana will 
folloAV. And, though there is a clog in the 
way in the ‘ lone star’ of Texas, in the per- 
son other Governor, who will not consent 
to call the Legislature, yet the public senti- 
ment is so strong that even her Governor 
may he overridden ; and, if he vdll not yield 
to that public sentiment, some Texan Bratus 
may arise to rid his country of this old, 
hoary-headed traitor. [Great sensation.) 
There has been, a good deal of vaporing and 
threatening ; hut they caine from the last 
men who would* carry out their threats. 
Men talk about thoir eighteen millions; hnt 
we hear a few days afterward of tlie.se same 
men being switched iu the face, and they 
tremble like a sheep-stealing dog. There 
will he no wav. Tlie North, governed by 
such far-seeing stjitesmen as tlie Senator 
from New York [Mr. Seward], will see tlio 
futility of this. In less than twelve mo.nths, 
a Southern Confederacy will he formed; and 
it will ho the most successful Government 
on earth. The Southern States, thus lian ded 
together, will be able to resist any force in 
the world. We do not expect war ; but we 
will be prepared for it; and we are not .a 
feeble race of Mexicans either.” 

Messrs. Crittenden, of Kentucky, 
and Saulsbury, of Delaware, both 
spoke pleadingly for ‘conciliation’ 
and the Union, but to deaf ears. 

A caucus of Soutberii members 
was lield on Saturday evening, De- 
cember 8tli ; bnt it only sei-STcl to 
develop more clearly the broad line 
of demarkation between the Union- 
ists and tlie Disunionists. Messrs. 
Albert G. Broivn, of Mississippi, and 
Jobn Slidell, of Louisiana, were 
among tbe ruo.st fierce for Secession. 
Messrs. Jefferson Davis, of .Missis- 
sippi, and James M, Mason, of Vir- 
ginia, favored fnrtlier efi-brts, or, at 
least, further waiting, dor concilia- 
tion, Messrs. Crittenden, Bayard, 
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and several otlier ‘ Border-State’ 
Senators, more earnestlj urged tliis 
course. 

Monday, December 9tb, being ‘ res- 
olution day’ in tlie House, was signal- 
ized by tbe broaching of several new 
devices for saving the Union. Mr. 
Jolin Sherman, of Ohio, suggested a 
faithful observance, on all hands, of 
the requirements and compromises 
of the Constitution, with an immedi- 
ate division of the territories into 
embryo States, with a view to their 
prompt admission into the Union. 
Mr. John Cochrane, of Hew York, 
revived the old scheme of dividing 
the territories between Free and 
Slave Labor on the line of 36° 30'. 
Mr. English, of Indiana, proposed 
Bubstaiitially the same thing. Mr. 
Hoell, of Missouri, proposed an abo- 
lition of the office of President of the 
United States, and a division of the 
Union into three districts, each to 
elect one member of an ‘Executive 
Council,’ to v/Mch the functions of 
President should he intrusted. He 
suggested, moreover, a ‘restoration 
of the equilibrium between the Free 
and Slave States,’ by a division of 
several of the latter into two or more 
States each. Mr. Tliomas C. Hind- 


That Committee, December 13th, 
after four days’ earnest deliberation, 
united in a resolve, moved by Mr. 
Justin S. Morrill, of Yermont, as a 
substitute for one moved by Mr. 
William McKee Dunn, of Indiana, 
affirming the necessity of proffering 
to the Slave States “ additional and 
more special guarantees of their pe- 
culiar rights and interests.” Mr. 
Morrill’s affirmation was as follows : 

^^Sesohecl, That, in the opinion of the 
Oommittee, the existing discontents among 
the Southern people, and the growing hos- 
tility among them to the Federal Govern- 
ment, are greatly to be regretted ; and that 
any reasonable, proper, and constitutional 
remedies, necessary to preserve the peace 
of the country and the perpetuation of the 
Union, should be promptly and cheerfully 
granted.” 

Twenty-two votes were cast for 
this proposition, including those of 
all the members from Slave States 
who voted. Two (Messrs. Boyce, of 
South Carolina, and Hawkins, of 
Florida) were absent. Mr. Heuben 
Davis was present, but did not vote. 
The Kays (eight) were ail Eepub'ii- 
cans. 

On motion of Mr. Garnett B. 
Adrain (Douglas Democrat) of Kew 
Jersey, the House,® by 161 Yeas to 14 
Kays: 


man,' C)f Arkansas, proposed to so 
amend the Constitution as to pro- 
tect slave property in. the territories, 
etc., eh;., and that any State which 
should pass an act impairing or de- 
feating the operation of tlie Fugitive 
Slave law should tlioreupon he de- 
priA'ed of her right of re})rcsentatioii 
in. Cotigress. Mr. Charles IL. Larra- 
]>Ge, of Wiscousiii, proposed a Con- 
vent urn of tlio States. All these 
projects Were referred to the Grand, 
Select Co-mifiittec aforesaid. 


‘‘‘‘Besohed, That we deprecate the spirit 
of disobedience to the Oonstitution, where ver 
manifested ; and that we earnestly recom- 
mend the repeal of all statutes by tbe State 
Legislatures in conflict with, and in violation 
of, that sacred instrument, and the laws of 
Congress passed in pursuance thereof.” 

Mr. Owen Love joy (Eepuhlican) 
of Illinois, hereupon proposed this 
counterpart to the foregoing : 

Whereas^ The Owistitntion of the United 
States is the supremo law of the land, and 
ready and faithful obedience to it a dxity of 
all good and law-abiding citizens: There- 
fore, 

J'- Eesohed, That wo deprecate the spirit 


Since, a Eebcl Brigadier. 
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of disobedience to tlie Oonstitution, ■whererer 
manifested ; and that we earnestly recom- 
mend the repetil of all nullification laws ; 
and that it is the duty of the President of 
the United States to protect and defend the 
property of the United States.” 

The Teas were 124; the Nays 
-most of the Soiithern mem- 
hers refusing to Tote. 

Mr. Isaac N. Morris (Democrat) 
of Illinois, next moved 

“ That we have seen nothing in the past, 
nor do we see anything in the present, either 
in the election of Abraham Lincoln to the 
Presidency, or otherwise, to justify a disso- 
lution of the Union,” etc., etc. 

On this, the Yeas were 115 ; Nays 
44. Two of the Nays were North- 
ern Democrats.® 

On the same day, a resolve, by Mr. 
Lazarus "W", Powell, of Iveiituchy, 
proposing a Committee of Thirteen 
on tlie absorbing topic, came np in 
the Senate, and Mr. Benjamin E. 
"Wade, of Ohio, uttered some weighty 
words on the general subject. Hav- 
ing" shown that the Grovernment had 
hitherto been under the control of 
the Slave Power — ^that the personal 
rights and safety of Northern men of 
anti-Slavery views were habitually 
violated iu the South — that the pres- 
ent pointed antagonism between the 
Tree and. the Slave States had been 
caused by a great change of opinion, 
not at the North, hut at the South, 
he continued: 

“ The Ee])ul)licaTi party holds the same 
opinion, HO iiir as I know, with regard to 
Tour ‘peculiar in.stitutiou’ that is held by 
every civilized nation on the globe. We do 
not difier in iniblic .senthneiit from England, 
France, Uerinany, and Italy, on the subject 
of Slavery. 

“ I tell you frankly that wm did lay down 
the prineijile in our ])latform, that we would 
])ro]iibit, if we had the power, Slavery from 
invading another inch of the free soil of this 
Govern nicnt. 1 stand to that principle to- 
day. 1 lj;ive firgued it to half a million of 


people, nnUthey stand hy it— they have com- 
missioned me to stand hy it ; and, so help 
me God, I will! I say to yon, while w© 
hold this doctrine to the end, there is no 
Eepnblican, or Convention of Republicans, 
or Republican paper, that pretends to hav© 
any right in your States to interfere with 
your peculiar and local institutions. On tli© 
other hand,’ our platform repudiates the idea 
that wm have any right, or harbor any ulti- 
mate intention, to invade or interfere with 
your institution in your own States. * * 

“ I have disowned any intention, on the 
part of the Republican party, to harm a hair 
ofynnr heads. We hold to no doctrine that 
c.an possibly work you any inconvenie.Dce— 
any wrong — any disaster. We Lave been, 
and shall remain, faithful to all the laws— • 
studiously so. It is not, by your owni con- 
fessions, that Mr. Lincoln is expected to 
commit any overt act by which you may h© 
injured. You will not even wait for any, 
you say; hut, hy anticipating that the Gov- 
ernment jnay do^you an injury, you will put 
an end to it — which means, simply and 
squarely, that yon intend to rule or ruiu this 
Government. * * 

to compromises, I supposed that w© 
had agreed tliat the day of coinproinises was 
at an end. Tlie most solemn we have made 
have been violated, and are no more. Sine© 
I liavc had a seat in the Senate, one of con- 
siderable antiquity was swept from our sta- 
tute-book ; and Avlien, in the minority, I 
stood up here, and asked you to withhold 
your hands — that it was a solemn, sacred 
compact between nations — what was th© 
reply ? That it was nothing but an act of 
Congress, and could he swept away by th© 
same majority which enacted it. That icas 
true in fact, and true in law ; and it showed 
the weakness of compromises. 

“ We heat you on the plainest and most 
palpable issue ever presented to the Aniei’i- 
can people, and one which every man un- 
derstood ; and now, when we come to the 
capital, we tell you that onr candidates must 
and shall be inaugurated— must aud shall 
administer this Government precisely as the 
Oonstitution iire^cribes. It wordd not only 
be humiliating, but highly dishonorable to 
us, if we listened to any coinprojui.se hy 
which -we should set aside the honest verdict 
of the peo])lc. When it comes to that, you 
have no goveninient, but anarchy intei-venes, 
and civil war may follow; and all the evils 
that human imagination can raise may he 
consequent on such a course as that. The 
American people would lose the shei't-iinehor 
of their liberties -wbenever it i.s denied on 
this floor that a majority, fairly given, sha,ll 
rule. I know not what olhers may do ; but 


‘'Daniel M. tiickles of Hew York; Thomas B. Eiorence, of Pennsylvania. 
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I tell you that, with that verdict of the peo- 
ple iu my pocket, aud standing on the plat- 
form on w hich tliese candidates were elected, 

I would suffer anything before I would 
compromise in any way. I deem it no case 
where we have a right, to extend courtesy 
and generosity. The absolute right, the 
most sacred that a free people can bestow 
upon any man, is their verdict that gives him 
a fall title to the otBce he holds. If we 
cannot stand there, we cannot stand any- 
where ; and, my friends, any other verdict 
would be as fatal to you as to us.” 

Tlie venerable and ITnioii-loviiig 
John J. Geittenden-, of Kentucky — 
tlie Kestor of tlie Bell-Everett party 
—wlio bad first entered Oongress as 
a Senator forty-four years before — 
■who bad served, at different times, no 
less tlian twenty years, in tlie upper 
House of Congress; and wbo, after 
filling, for a season, the post of Attor- 
ney-General under Gen. Harrison, 
and again under Mr. Fillmore, ,^was 
now, ill bis fullness of years, about 
to give place to a Democrat,’® elected 
because of tlie greater confidence of 
tbe slavebolding’ interest in tbe Demo- 
cratic tban in. tlie adverse party — 
came forward to tender Ms peace- 
offering ; and no anti-Ilepnblicaii in 
Congress or in tlie country could bave 
risen wliose personal character and 
bistory could have more disposed tbe 
KejnibHcans to listen to liim with an 
anxious desire to find tbe acceptance 
of bis scheme compatible ■with tbeir 
principles and tlieir sense of public 
duty. His olive-branch was as fol- 
lows : 

A Joint .liesoliit.im, projxmnri certain 
ameiulinciits to tite OorislUi/tion of the Uni- 
ted States: 

'AVhoreas^ seriou-i and alni*miiig dissen- 
simis lijive arLstut botwoeu the hTorUicrn 
and the Soutlium SUuvh, enneeruiug tho 
viglits and Hocuriiv onho rights of the slave- 
holding iStfites, and esperially tlieir rights in 
tbe ciiiiuiiou torritory of tho Hiiitod States; 
and vdtereiui. it is eniinontly desirable ami 
■jiroiiei' that tlicse dissensions, wliieii. now 


threaten the very existence of this Union, 
should be permanently quieted and settled 
by constitutional provisions, Avhich si mil do 
equal justice to all sections, and thereby re- 
store to the people that peace and good-will 
■which ought to prevail between all the citi- 
zens of the United States : Therefore, 

^’■Besohef by the Senate and House <>fllrp- 
resentatives of the United States of A'aiermi^ 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of both 
Uouses concurring). That the following arti- 
cles he, and are hereby, proposed and snh- 
mitted as amendments to the Constit;iition 
of the United States, w'hich shall he valid, to 
all intents and purpose.s, as part of said Oon- 
stitution, wlien ratified by Oouventioiis of 
three-fourths of the several States : 

“Articxe 1. In all the territory of the Uni- 
ted States now held, dr hereafter acquired, 
situate north of latitude 86° 30', Slavery or 
involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime, is prohibited, wliile sncli 
territory shall remain under territorial gov- 
ernment. In all the territory soutli of 
said line of latitude, Slavery of the Afri- 
can race is hereby recognized as existing, 
and shall not he interfered with by Oongres.s, 
hut sluill be jn’otected as property Ijy all 
the departments of the territorial go\au'u- 
meut during its continuance. And when 
any territory, north or south of said line, 
within such boundaries as Congress may 
preseribe, shall contain the i)Opulatioii re- 
quisite for a raomher of Congrehs, aec(jrding 
to the then Federal ratio of representation 
of the people of the United States, it shall, 
if its form of government he rcq>ul)lican, bo 
admitted into tbe Union, on an ef[ual foot- 
ing with ihe original States; Avith or with- 
out Slavery, as the Constitution of such iieAV 
State may provide. 

“Art. 2. Congre.ss shall have no power 
to abolish Slavery in places under its exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, and situate Avithin tho lim- 
its of States that permit tho holding of 
slaves. 

“Art. 3. Oongre.ss shall have ]io poAVor 
to abolish Slavery Avithin tho ili, strict of 
Columbia, so long as it exist.s in the adjoin- 
ing States of Virginia and .Marybind, or 
either, nor Avithoiit the consent ol' flic in- 
habitants, nor Avithoiit just conijicu.satiou 
first mado to such owners ol' .slaves as do not 
consent to sudi aboli.slunont. Nor shall 
Congre3.s, at any time, pruiiilnt otlicors ol’ 
the Fedci-al Coverumeut, or meuihers of 
Congress Avhoso duties require them to he 
in said District, from bringing Avith tlieiu 
their slaA'os, and holding them as such dur- 
ing the time their duties may rcspiire tlicm. 
to remain there, and aftenvard. taking them 
from the District. 
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“ Akt. 4. Congress shall have no povrer 
to prohibit or hinder tlie transportation of 
slaves from one State to another, or to a ter- 
1 ‘itory in which slaves are, by law, permitted 
to be held, wdietlier tluit transportation be 
by laiul, iiaviaable rivers, or bj tlie sea. 

‘‘Art. 5. Tliat, in addition to the pimns- 
ioiis of the third paragi’aph of the second 
section of tlie fourth article of the Constitu- 
tion of tiie United States, Congress shall 
have power fo I'rovido bylaw, and it shall 
be ils duly to provide, that the United States 
sliall pay to the owner who shall apply for 
it, the full value of his fugitive slaves in all 
cases where the marshal, or other, officer 
whose duty it Avas to arrest said fugitive, 
was ])VevL‘Ute(l from so doing by violence or 
intiinidatioii, or where, after arrest, said fu- 
gitive was rescued by force, and the owner 
thereby ])reA-ented and obstructed in the pur- 
suit of bis remedy for the recovery of his 
fugitive slave under tlie said clause of tlie 
Oonstitutioii and the hnvs made in pursu- 
ance tliereof. A,nd in all such cases, when 
the United States .“hall ])ay for .such fugitUe, 
they shall have the rigiit, in their OAvn name, 
to sue tlie county in wliioh said viuleneo, in- 
timidation, or rescue, was committed, and 
recover from it, with interest and damages, 
tlie amount paid lyy them for said fugitive 
slave. And the said county, after it has ] mid 
said amoniit to the United States, may, for 
its indenmity, sue and recot'er from tiie 
wrong-doers or rescuers by whom tlie owner 
was prevented from the recovery of his fugi- 
tive slave, in like manner as the owner him- 
self might have sued and recovered. 

“Art. 6 . No future amendment of the 
Oonstitutioii shall affect the five preceding 
articles ; nor the third paragraph of the sec- 
ond section of the first article of the Consti- 
tution; nor the third paragraph of the sec- 
ond section of the foiirtli article of said 
Constituriou ; and no amendment shall be 
made to the Constitution which shall au- 
thorize or give to Congress any power to 
abolish or interfere with Slavery in any of 
the States by whose laws it is, or may be, 
allowed or jiermitted. 

'■'■AiJ irhu/riis, aJtsa^ besides those caitses 
of dissension embraced in the foregoing 
amendments ]n‘oposod to the Constitution 
of the liiiited States, there ui'e others wliich 
<-ome within the- jurisdiction of Congress, 
and may ho remedied by its legislative pow- 
,cr ; And whcran^. it is the desire of Congress, 

' as far as Us ])OAver will extend, to remove all 
just cause for the popular discontent and 
Hgilatioii which now disturb the peace of 
the country and threaten the stability of its 
institutions : Therefore, 

J'eso/red, hij the Senate and Home of 
Bc2)Te!<en.taLir.es in Congress assembled^ That 
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the_ laws now in force for the recovery of 
fugitive slaves are in strict pursuance of the 
plain and mandatory pirovisious of the Con- 
stitution, and liave been sanctioned as valid 
and constitutional by the judgment of the 
Sufireme Court of the United" States; that 
the slaveholding States are entitled to the 
faithful ohservanee and execution of those 
laws; and that they ought not to lie re- 
pealed, or so modified or changed as to im- 
pair their efficiency; and that hvws ought to 
be made for the punishment of tliose who 
attempt, by rescue of the slave, or otlier ille- 
gal means, to hinder or deieat tlie due exe- 
cution of said laAvs. 

“2. That all State laws which coniiict 
with the fugitive slave acts of 0(>ngres.s, or 
any other Constitutional acts of Con!''rcs8, 
or winch, in their operation, impede, hinder, 
or delay, the fi’ee course and due execution 
of any of said acts, are null and void liy the 
plain provisions of the Constitution of the 
Ihuted States ; yet tliose State laws, void as 
they are, have given color to i.)ractiee.s, and 
led to consequences, which have obstructed 
tiie due administration and execution of acits 
of Congress, and especially the acts for the 
delivery of fugitive, slaves; and liave thereby 
contributed much to the discord and com- 
motion now ]n’evailiug. Congress, therel'oro, 
in the present perilous juncture, does not 
deem it improper, respectfully and earnestly, 
to recommend the repeal of tliose laws to 
the several States wdiich have enacted, tiiem, 
or such legislative corrections or explana- 
tions of tlieiu as may prevent their being 
used or perverted to suck mischievous pur- 
poses. 

“ 3. That the act of the 18th of September, 
1850, commonly called tlie Fugitive Slave 
law, ought to be so amended as to make the 
fee of the Commissioner, mentioned in the 
eighth section of the act, equal in amount 
in the cases decided by liiin, wli ether his 
decision he in fax'or of or against tiie claiiu- 
aut. And, to axmid misconstrnctiou, the 
last clause of the fifth section of .said act, 
Avhich avithorizo.s the per.son htildiiig a A\'ar- 
i rant for the arrest or detention of a fugitive 
slave to summon to ids aitl the cu'mi- 
tattd, and which declares it to he the duty 
of all good citizens to assist him in its exe- 
cution, ought to be so amonded as to ex- 
pressly limit the authority and duty to cases 
in which there shall be resistance, or diuiger 
of resistance or rescue. 

“4. That the laws for the supjircbsiou of 
the African Slave-Trade, and especialiy tliose 
prohibiting the importation of slaves into 
the United State.s, ought to lie more dicctual, 
and ought to ho thoroughly executed ; and 
all further enactments necessary to those 
ends ought to bo promptly made.” 
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AiAitomaii and an Indian, eays 
the legend, once went hunting in 
partnership; and the net product of 

atZiaera- “Iwilltakaapin^ 

ter,” said the wKte man, and you 
may have the owl ; or yon may haye 
the owd,and /’« take the tnriey. 
“Ah, hut,” demurred the Indiaii, 

“you don’t Bay ‘ turkey’ o»cc to me. 

I For a veneration, tlie Free Noi tli 
'liad TDeeii &?ruggling against a series 
of important measuree, forming a 
BTBtem of public policy, whereof the 
purpose and necessary eileot were 
4e diffusion and aggrandizement of 
Slavery. Mr- Crittenden, hy coope- 
rating therein, to a oertani extent, 
had clearly affirmed, to that extent, 
the right and justice of this resistance. 
He had earnestly opposed the ™la- 
tinn of our public faith solemidy 
plighted to the Creek and Cherokee 
Inliaus; he had struggled manlully 
against the amiexation of lexas. 
True, ho had not openly condemned 
and resisted the ropiuhatimi of flie 
Missouri Compact; but his studied 
silence on that topic, in ™w of ffie 
Southern /<o'0'' “f 

braska Bill, proves clearly his tacit 

ooncurronceintheH,nthem rep,^- 

nance to that measure. So also with 

rmmvd to tlie projected purchase or 
sokuro of Cuba, k et this Btruggle 
oftho North, its importanco and its 
iirtic" are uttorly ignored in tins 
I' hm of ‘ adjustment’ and •oonoilia- 

t, ;’ while tlm f'outh is Fofecl 

guarantees of the pcrpcliuty ot fcla- 
verv in tlio District ot Columbia as 

woii as in tlm 

utmost facilities and aids to slave- 
tantin<r overloioini m any country. 


The ^ow of concession, in tlie forego- 
ing project, to Northern convictions, 
relates to the ‘mint, anise and cummin’ 
of the great controversy ; it proffers to 
the Free States no guarantee on a 
single point ever deemed by them 
essential. Then as to the territories 
Ifr. Crittenden’s proposition, in sub- 
stance, is, that the F'ortli shall not 
merely permit, hnt establish and gua- 
rantee, Slavery in^ all present and 
future territories of the ITriion south 
of 36° 30'. The direct incitemeiit 
herein proffered, the strong tempta- 
tion held out, to fillibiistering raids 
upon Mexico, Central America, Cuba, 
Hayti, etc., could never be ignored. 
The Slave Power would have claimed 
this as a vital element of the new 
compromise"— that she had snrieii- 
dered her just claim to all territory 
north of 36° 30' for the conceded 
right to accpiire and enjoy new terri- 
tory south of that line, and would 
have insisted on her ‘ pound of flesh’ 
—a rigorous fulfillment of the com- 
pact. Her Sam Hoiistons, Williaia 
Walkers and Bickleys would liave 
plotted at home and plundered 
abroad, in the character of apostles, 
laboring to readjust the distnrhed 
equilibrium of the Union hy acquiring 
for the South that to which she was en- 
titled by the Crittenden Compromise. 

II. The essence and substance of 
Mr. Crittenden’s ‘ adjustment’ inhere 
in his proposition that, of tlie vast 
tei’ritories acquired hy us froni Ifle.’dco, 
Avith all that may be acquireil licro- 
after, so much as lies south of the 
parallel 36° 30’, shall be ^absolutely 
surrendered and gmirauteed tn S'la- 
very. But this very pro]>usit lon was 
; made, on behalf of the South, liy Gen. 
■Bm*t, of S. 0., in ISIf, and was 
then defeate<l hy the decisive vote of 
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114 to one "Wliig, and but 

four Democrats, from tlieFree States, 
sustaining It was defeated again 
in tlie'next Congress, when proposed 
bj Mr. Douglas, in 1848 : Teas 83; 
Mays 131 ; only three Democrats and 
no "Whig from Free States sustaining 
it.^"* Tlie Eepublican party was now 
req^uired, in tlie year 1861, to assent 
to a partition of tlie territories, and 
an establisliment of Slavery tlierein, 
wliicli botli the Whig and the Demo- 
cratic parties of the Free States bad 
repeatedly, and all but unanimously, 
rejected before there was any Bepub- 
licaii party. Thus the FTortli, under 
the lead of the Bepublicans, was re- 
quired to make, on pain of chdl ^var, 
concessions to Slavery which it had 
utterly refused when divided only 
between the ‘ conservative’ parties of 
fifteen or twenty years ago. 

III. Tlie vital principle of tins, as 
of all compromises or projects of con- 
ciliatimi pro^iosed from the South to 
the ISTorth, was this: ‘ You shall re- 
gard Slavery as we do, and agree with 
us that it is beneficent and right. 
We will concede that it is not desi- 
rable nor profitable inyoior harsh cli- 
mate, on your rugged soil ; and you 
must concur with us in affirming that 
it is the very thing for our fervid suns 
and fertile vales. Then we will go 
forward, conquering, annexing, set- 
tling, ])lanting, and filling the markets 
of the world with our great staples, 
while you shall be amply enriched 
by our commerce and by our con- 
sta.utly expanding markets for your 
food Sind manufactures.’ In other 
■woi'ds, Slavery was henceforth to be 
regarded, on all hands, as the basis 
at OTu^e of our National industry and 
our FTational policy. 

■‘bSee pages 196-^. 
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IT. As a part of this compact, the 
FTorth was to silence her lecturers, 
muzzle her press, chloroform her pul- 
pits, and bully her people into a si- 
lence respecting Slavery^ which should 
he broken only by the utterance of 
vindications and panegyrics. Already 
the great publishing houses of om' 
FTorthern cities had been very gene- 
rally induced to mutilate the works 
they from time to time issued, by ex- 
punging from them every passage or 
sentiment obnoxious to the fastidious, 
exacting taste of the slaveholders. 
Some of onr authors- — Mr. James K. 
Paulding conspicuous among them — 
had revised their own works, and is- 
sued new editions, wherein their old- 
time ntterances adverse to Slavery 
had been supplanted by fulsome adu- 
lations of the system or vehement 
abuse of its opponents. Our Mission- 
ary, Tract, and other religions organ- 
izations, had very generally been in- 
duced to expurgate their publications 
and tbeir efforts of all aiiti-Slavery 
ideas. Onr great popular eliurches 
had either bent to the storm or been 
broken by it. And now, the wmi'k 
was to he completed by a new and 
comprehensive adjustment,’ taking 
the place and, in part, the name of 
that ‘ Compromise’ wducli the Plave 
Power bad first forced upon tbe 
ISTorth aud then coolly repudiated; 
an adjustment which was to bind the 
Free States over to perpetual com- 
plicity in slaveholding, and perpetual 
stifling of all exposure of, or remon- 
strance against, the existence, tlie 
domination, and the difliision of Sla- 
very. 

These strictures are neither im- 
pelled nor colored by any niildndly 
feeling toward Mr, Crittenden., wliose 

^•‘See pages 
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patriotism and fairness tliey are not 
designed to inipeaeli. He doubtless 
considered carefully and well wbat 
tlie South could be induced to accept ; 
and he undoubtingly believed this to 
be embodied and presented in liis 
plan of compromise. A slaveholder 
himself; born, educated, and living 
amid tlie influences of the institution; 
he could not or did not realize that 
his conditions would seem inadmis- 
sible to any but the narrowest and 
most miserable fanatics. Assuming 
his premises, regarding the matter 
exclusively Ironi his standpoint, and 
putting conscience and consistency 
entirely out of the question, his pro- 
posal was fair enough ; and its cordial 
adoption would doubtless have exhi- 
larated tlie stock market, and caused 
general rejoicing on, exchanges and 
around the dinner-tables of inercliant ] 
princes. Its advocates, with good 
reason, claimed a large majority of 
the people in its favor, and clamored 
for its snlunisslon .to a direct popular 
vote. Had such a submission been 
accorded, it is very likely tliat tlie 
greater number of those who voted at 
all would have voted to ratify it. 

But, on the other hand, these facts 
deserve consideration : 

I. The Democratic and Conserva- 
tive’ politicians who united on the 
Crittenden Com])romise, and clamor- 
ed for its ado])tion, had bad control 
of Congress and tlie Federal Executive 
througb seven-eighths of our past 
natioiKil history. If Ibis were tlie 
true paiuicea for our troubles respect- 
ing vSinvcry, why liad they not ap- 
It hsiig agt)? Wliy not adopt 
it under Polk or .Fillmore, Pierce or 
Biuhauan, without waiting to the last 
sands of their departing power ? 'tv'hy 
not unite upon it as their platform in 


the Presidential contest of 1860 ? 
Why call upon the Eepublicans to 
help them do, after forty years of 
contiwersy, what they might them- 
selves have done, without help, al- 
most any time during those forty 
years? Why rejmdiate, against the 
most urgent remonstrances, in 1854, 
a compromise which, so far as it went, 
was substantially identical with this, 
and now ask those whom they then 
overbore to imite with them in rati- 
fying another and a worse, in 1861 ? 

II. The Conservatives,’ so called, 
were still able to establish this Crit- 
tenden Compromise by their ovm 
proper strength, had they been, dis- 
posed so to do. Tlie President was 
tlieirs ; tlie Senate strongly theirs ; 
in the House, they had a small ma- 
1 jority, as was evinced in their defeat 
of John Sherman for Speaker. Had 
they now come forward and said, 
with authority : ‘ Enable us to pass 
tlie Crittenden Compromise, and all 
sliall be iieace and liarmony,’ tliey 
would liave succeeded without diffi- 
culty. It was only tlirongli the 
withdrawal of pro-Slavery members 
that the Eepublicans had achieved 
an unexpected majority in either 
House. Had those members cliosen 
to return to the seats still awaiting 
them, and to support Mr. Crittenden’s 
proposition, they could have canned 
it without difficulty. 

III. But it was abundantly evident 
that the jiassage of this measure 
would iiot restore the Union, Several 
States had already plunged into Se- 
cession, their oracles avowing tliat 
they wanted no concession, and would 
be satisfied with none. Every sug- 
gestion that they should wait fljr 
some overt act, at least fur some offi- 
cial declaration, from Mr, Lincoln, 
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liacl been spnrnecl by tbem. They 
made baste to secede, from fear that 
concessions would be oftered—that 
tlieir pretexts for disruption would 
somebow be obviated. To send con- 
cessions after tbein, in tbeir scornful, 
imperious, insulting stampede, would 
be inviting tbem to heap new^ and 
more disbonoring indignities on the 
nation tbey wei-e defying. It was, in 
fact, to justify tbeir past treason, and 
incite tbem to perseverance and 
greater daring in tbe evil way they 
bad chosen. 

lY. Our ‘conservative’ Supreme 
Court, by its Bred Scott decision, 
bad denied to Congress all power to 
exclude Slavery from a single acre of 
tbe eonimon territories of tbe Union ; 
it liad beld tbe Missouri Compromise 
invalid on this very gTonnd; and 
now, tbe Moi-tb was called to reen- 
act and extend that very line of 
demarbatioii between Free and Slave 
territory which the Court had pro- 
nounced a nullity. True, Mr. Crit- 
tenden proposed that the new com- 
promise should be ingrafted iii)on the 
Constitution ; but that only increased 
the difficulty of efiecting tbe adjust- 
ment, without assuring its validity. 
For, if the new Soiitbern doctrines 
respecting property, and tbe rights of 
property, and the duty of protecting 
those rights, and tbe radical inability 
of tbe Government to limit or impair 
them, be sound, tbeii tbe guarantee 
to Free Labor of the territory north 
of 30“ 30', must prove delusive. In- 
deed, Mr. Jefferson Davis, at a meet- 
ing of the Select Oommittee framed 
to consider these very resolutions, 
proposed, on tbe 26tb of Deeeiuber, 
tbe following : 


^^Hesoheil^ Tliat it shall he cleolared, hy 
amenclineut of the Constitution, that prop- 
erty ill slaves, recognized as sucli hy the 
local law of any of die States of the itnion, 
shall stand on the same footing, in all con- 
stitutional and Federal relations, ""as nny other 
species of property so recognized ; and, like 
other property, shall not he subject to he 
divested or impaired hy the local law of any 
other State, either in escape thereto, or hy 
the transit or sojourn of tlie owner therein. 
And in no case whatever shall sueh property 
he subject to be divested or impaired hy any 
legislative act of the United States, or any 
of the territories thereof.” 

"When tbe Senate came to act'® 
upon Mr. Crittenden’s proposition, 
Mr. Anthony, of Eliode Island — -a 
very moderate, conservative Eepub- 
licaii — made a new overture which 
ought to have closed the controversy. 
Announcing his intention to vote for 
tbe substitute proposed by Mr, Dan- 
iel Clark, of Mew Ilampsliire, as “ ab- 
stractly true,” and more in accord- 
ance with bis idea of the mode in 
which onr troubles should be com- 
posed, Mr. Aiitlioiiy proceeded : 

“I believe, Mr. President, that, if the 
danger ivluch menaces us is to he avoided 
at all, it must be by legislation ; which is 
more ready, more certain, and more likely to 
be satisfactory, than constitutional amend- 
ment. The main difficulty is the territorial 
question. The demand of the Senators on 
the other side of the chamber, and of those 
whom they represent, is, that the territory 
South of the line of the Missouri Com])ro- 
mise shall bo open to their peculiar proper- 
ty. All this territory, except tlie Indian res- 
ervation, is within the limits of New Mexico, 
■svliieh, for a part of its northern boundniy, 
runs up two degrees beyond that line. Thi.s 
is now a slave territory ; made so by tenito- 
rial legislation; and Slavery exists there, 
recognized and protected. Now, 1 am will- 
ing, so soon as Kansas can bo admitted, to 
vote for tbo admission of .New Mexico a.s a 
State, with such Constitution as tlie people 
niay adopt. 

“ This disposes of all the territory that is 
adapted to slave labor, or that is claimed hy 
the South. It oiighUto settle the whole 
question. Surob', if we can dispose of all 
the territory that we have, we ought not to 


January 16, 186'' 
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qTi.arrel over that 'wHcIi'wg have not, and 
■\vhloli we have no very honest way of ac- 
quiriag. Let ns settle the difficulties that 
threaten ns now, and not anticipate those 
wdiich may never come. Let the public mind 
have time’' to cool ; let us forget, in the gen- 
eral prosperity, the mutual dependence and 
the common glory of our country, that we 
have ever quarreled over the question that 
we have put at rest ; and perhaps -when, in 
the march of events, the northern imovinees 
of Mexico are hrought under our sw^ay, they 
may come in without a ripple on the po- 
litical sea, whose tumultuous waves now 
threaten to ingulf us all in one common 
ruin. 

“In offering to settle this question hy the 
admission of Mew Mexico, we of the Forth 
■who assent to it propose a gx-eat sacrifice, 
and otfer a large concession. "We propose 
to take in a State that is deficient in popu- 
lation, and that jxossesses hut imperfectly 
many of the elements of a member of tlie 
tJiiioii, and that will i*equire, in one form or 
another, even after its admission, the aid of 
the General Government. Bxxt wm make the 
offer in a spirit of compromise and good feel- 
ing, which we hope will be reciprocated. 

“And now, Mr. President, I appeal to 
Senators on the other side, when we thus 
offer to bridge over seven-eigbths of tlie 
frightful chasm that separates us, will you 
not build the other eighth? 'When, with 
outstretched arras, we approach you so near, 
tliatbj'- reneliing out your hands you can clasp 
ours in tlie fraternal grasp from which they 
should iievei’ be separated, will you, witli 
folded arms and closed eyes, stand upoxx ex- 
treme demands which you know we cjxnnot 
accept, and tor which, if we did, we could 
not carry oiir constituents?” 

There was no response to this ; and 
the Senate, after having refused — 30 
to 25 — to postpone the subject to 
take up the Kansas Admission hill, 
proceeded to vote on Mr, Chirk’s sub- 
stitute, wliich was ill these ivords : 

‘■'■ 'Resohe.d^ That the provisloii.s of the Con- 
etitutiou are ample for the pi’eservation of 
the 'ITiiioix, and the pi'otectiou of all the ma- 
terial iutorosts of the country ; tlixit it needs 
to be obeyed rather than amended ; aixd that 
an extrication from oixr pi*oseut dangers is 
to be looked for in strenuous ettbrts to pre- 
serve the peace, ])rutc('t the puhlie ])roperty, 
and eiUuree the laws, rather tliau iu new 
guaratitees for peculiar interests, compi*omi- 
sos for particuhxr diiliculties, or concessipixs 
to uni'ensonuhle demands. 


^’‘Rml'oed^ That all attempts to dissolve the 
present Union, or overthrow' or abandoxi the 
present Oonstitution, ‘with the ho[)e or ex- 
pectatiou -of constructing a new one. are 
dangei’ous, illusory, and destructive; that, 
ill the opinion of the Senate of the Luitod 
States, no such reconstruction is practicable ; 
and, therefox'e, to the iixaintenance of the 
existing Union and Oonstitution should be 
directed all the enex-gies of all the depart- 
ments of the Govermnent, and the efforts of 
all good citizens.” 

The Yote was now taken on this 
substitute, which was adopted, as fol- 
lows; 

Teas. — ^Messrs. Anthony, Baker, Bingham, 
Caxneron, Chandler, Clark, Oollamer, l)ixon, 
Doolittle, Durkee, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Grixnes, Hale, Harlan, King, Seward. Sixn- 
mona, Sumuex*, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, Wade, 
Wilkinson, and Wilson — 25 [all Eepubli- 
caiis], 

Nats. — ^Messi's, Bayard, Bigler, Bragg, 
Bright, Oliugmaxx, Gritlenden, Fitch, Green, 
Gwin, Hixntoi*, Johnson, of Tennessee; Ken- 
necli/. Lane, of Oregon, Mason, Nicholson, 
Pearce, Polk, Poxveli, Ptxgh, ITice, Saulsbury, 
and Sebastian — 28 [all Democrats, hut two 
Bell-Ooiiservatives, in itoZics]. 

Messrs. Iverson, of G-eorgia, Ben- 
jamin and Slidell, of Louisiana, 
Hemphill and 'Wigfall, of Texas, and 
R. W. Johnson, of Arkansas — who 
had voted just before against taking 
lip the Kansas hill — had now ab- 
sented themselves or sat silent, and 
allowed Mr. Clark’s resolves to sup- 
plant Mr, Crittenden’s, which were 
thus defeated. They doubtless did 
this in obedience to a resolve, precon- 
certed with Messi's. Davis, Toombs, 
etc., to accept no adjustment or con- 
cession which did not receive the 
vote of a majority of the Eepiihli- 
cans. 

In the' last hours of the session, 
the subject was called up by Mr. 
J. M. Mason, of Yirgiiiia, w’heri Mr. 
Clark’s substitute aforesaid was re- 
considered and rejected — 22 to 14 — 
in order to have a direct vote on the 
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CrittenclGn 'proposition ; -wliieli was 
tlien defeated: Yeas 19 [‘^Conserva- 
tives'] ; E’ays 20 [Republicans] ; as 
beldre. Several more Southern Sen- 
ators bad meantime seceded and left. 

Mr. Lazarus W. Powell, of Ken- 
tuclcY, Laving moved “ the appoiiit- 
meiit of a Select Committee of Thir- 
teen on the crisis at which the 
coimti’v had now arrived, the Sen- 
ateassented, and Tice-President John 
0. Brechinridge appointed Messrs. 
PoAvell, Hunter, Crittenden, Seward^ 
Toombs, Douglas, Gollamer, Davis, 
Wade, Bigler, Rice, Doolittle, and 
Grimes on said Committee — ^five of 
the thirteen Republicans (in italics). 
Mr. Davis [Jefferson] asked to be ex- 
cused from serving', but finally con- 
sented. The Committee met two or 
three days thereafter, and held seve- 
ral animated sessions, but to little 
purpose. Mr. Crittenden’s main prop- 
osition — ^the line of 36° 30' — was vo- 
ted down after full discussion : Teas 
Messrs. Bigler, Crittenden, Douglas, 
Rice, and Powell — 5 ; Nays, Messrs. 
Davis, Doolittle, Collamer, Wade, 
Toovihs, G-iiiues, and Hunter — 7 : 
absent, Mr. Seward. Messrs. Hunter, 
Toombs, and Daws, it is said, would 
have suj.>ported it, had it been pro- 
posed and sustained by the Rej)ubli- 
cans. The remaining propositions 
of Mr. Crittenden received generally 
a majority of the whole number of 
votes, ljut were not considered adopt- 
ed ; the Committee having agreed 
upon a rule thnt nothing should be so 
considered that did not receive a ma- 
jority both of the Republican and the 
anti-Rcpulfiican votes. When - the 
Committee met again," Mr. Seward 
submitted the followdiig proposition : 

“ Fir>sf; IsTo amendment shall he made to 


the Oonstitxition. which will authorize or 
give, to Congress anj pOwer to abolish or 
interfere, in any State, with the domestic 
institutions thereof, including that of per- 
sons held to service or labor by the laws of 
such State.” 

This was adopted by the following 
vote: 

Yeas — ^Messrs. Powell, Hunter, Critten- 
den, Seward, Douglas, Oolkmer, Wade, Big- 
ler, Eice, Doolittle, and Grimes — 11. 

Hats— Messrs. Davis and Toombs — 2. 

'■'■Second; The Fugitive Slave law of 1860 
shall he so amended as to secure to the 
alleged fugitive a trial by j my.” 

This, having been amended, on mo- 
tion of Mr. Douglas, so as to have the 
alleged fugitHe sent for trial to the 
State from which he was charged 
with escaping, was voted down — all 
the Republicans and Mr. Crittenden 
snstaining it; all the rest opposing 
it. 

Mr. Seward further proposed, and 
the Republicans sustained, the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Resolved, That, under the fourth section 
of the fourth article of the Constitution, Con- 
gress should pass an effioient law for the 
punishment of all persons engaged in the 
armed invasion, of any State from another 
by combinations of individuals, and punish- 
ing all persons in comi>licity therewith, on 
trial and conviction, in the State or District 
whm-e their acts of complicity w^ere com- 
mitted, in the Federal Courts.” 

This was negatived by tlie solid 
vote of the aiiti-Republicaii. mem- 
bers. 

It can hardly be necessa: v to trace 
further the abortive procecalii;go of 
this Committee. They came to 
nothing, througlino want of good-will 
on the part of a majority of its mem- 
1 bers, but because most or all of those 
j from the South could or would ac- 
cept nothing as sufiieient short of 
an utter and shameful repudiation by 
the Republicans of the vital principle 
of their party — the consekcration of 


^ December 5, 18(30. December, 20, 1860. 
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tlieTerri tories to Free Labor. Tbns : 
Mr. .R()'bert Toombs, of Georgia, 
having submitted a series of propo- 
sitions, v/lncli were, in sTibstaiice, the 
Breckinridge ■|)latform, without ■wait- 
ing a vote or any decisive action 
thereon, made baste to telegraph to 
Gev)rgia, for clfect upon her approach- 
ing election, as follows : 

“ WashiiNgto^t, Dec. 23, 1860. 

“ I cattle here to secure 3'^our constitutional 
rig’ll ts, and to deiiionstrate to yon tliat you 
can get no guaraiitee for those rights from 
your Northern confederates. 

‘'The whole subject Avas referred to a 
Cornmitteo of thirteen in the Senate. I was 
appointed on the Ooinniittee, and accepted 
the trust, I subuiittod piropositions, Avhich, 
BO far from receh'ing a decided support from 
a single nieniber of the Keiiublicau party of 
the Oi)iiimitteo, were all treated Avith derision 
and con. tempt. 

“ A vote AAnrs then taken in the Oommittee 
on am end Ml cuts to the Constitution, proposed 
by Hon. ,T, J. Crittenden; and each and all 
of them Avere voted against, nnanimonsly, 
by the Black liepuhlioan inombers of the 
Comraittee. 

“In addition to these fiict-s, a ina.iority of 
the Black Republican memlicrs of the Ootn- 
inittuo declared disiinclly that they had no 
guarantees to offer; Avhioh Avas silently 
actpu'iest'cd in l)y the other inembors. 

“The Pdack llepuhlican members of the 
Corainitteo are representative nioii of the 
party and section, and, to the extent of iny 
information, truly represent them. 

“ The Committee of thirtA'-tliree on Fri- 
day adjourned for a Avoek, Avithout coming 
to any vote, after solemnly pledging them- 
selves to vote on all the propositions then 
before them, that day. It is controlled by’' 
the iJliU'k Uepnhlicans, your enemies, Avho 
only seek to amuse ymu AAoth deln.sive hopes 
until your election, "that you may defeat the 
friends of Secession. 

“ If you are dcceiAmd by them, it shall not 
he my fault. I liavo ])ut the test fairly and 
frankly. It is decisive against yon liow. I 
tell you, iipon the faith of a true man, that 
all further looking to the Kox'th for security 
for your constitutional rights, ought to he 
instantly abandoned. 

“It is fraught Avith nothing but ruin to 
yourselves and to yoiir posterity. Secession, 
by the Ith day of IMurcli next, should be 
thundered from the ballot-box by the nnani- 
inous voice- of Georgia, on the 2d day of 


January next. Such a Amice Avill be your 
best guarantee for liberty, tranquillity, and 
glory. H. Toombs.” 

Though it is neither essential nor 
practicable here to record all the 
abortive projects of ‘ conciliation’ sub- 
mitted to Congress at this fruitlessly 
fruitful session, that presented by Mr. 
C. L. yallaiidigbam, of Ohio, deserves 
notice, as the fullest and most logical 
embodiment yet made of Mr. Oal- 
lioun’s subtile deAuce for enabling a 
minority to obstruct and baffle the 
majority under a political system 
preserving the forms of a republic. 

Mr. Y., after a preamble, setting 
forth “ the tendency of stronger gov- 
ernments to enlarge their poAvers and 
jurisdiction at the expense of Aveaker,” 
“ and of majorities to usurp and abuse 
poAver, and oppress minorities also 
affirming that “sectional divisions 
can no longer he suppressed,” etc., 
etc., proposed that Congress should 
recommend to the States a radical 
change of the Federal Constitution, 
by adding thereto as folloAVS : 

“Article XIII. Sec. 1. The United 
States are divided into four sections, as 
follows : 

“ The States of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Yermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island. Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania; and all, new States annexed and 
admitted into tlie Union or formed or erect- 
ed within the jurisdiction of said States, 
or by’’ the junction of tAV(j or more of tlio 
same or of parts thereof, or out of territory 
acquired north of said States, shall consti- 
tute one section, to he known as Tnn North. 

“The States of Ohio, Jndiana, Illinois, 
Micliigan, ‘Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and 
Kansas, and all new States annexed or ad- 
mitted into tlio Union, or erected Avithiu the 
jurisdiction of any of said States, or l,)y tlio 
junction of two or more of the same, or of , 
parts thcreol’, or out of territory uoav 
held or hereafter aiapiired north of latitude 
36° 30' and east of the crest of the Rooky 
Mountains, shall constitute another section, 
to be kixoAvu as The West. 

“ The States of Oregon and California, and 
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all iicnv States annexed or admitted into tlie 
Union, or tbrnied or erected within the juris- 
diction orany of said States, or by the junction 
of two or ii!(.>ro of the same, or of parts there- 
of, or out of tenatory now held or liereaftcr 
ac< {tiirod west of t he crest of the 11 ocky Mouu- 
tains and of the Eio tlrande, shall constitute 
anotlicr section, to he Icnown as Tim Pacific. , 

‘‘Tlie States of Delaware, Maryland, yir- 
f!;inia, Isorth Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama, ^Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Texas, Arkansas, Tennessee, JCentnolcy, 
and Missouri, and all now States annexed 
or admitted into the Union, or formed or 
erected wiliihi the jnrisdiotion of any of said 
States, or by the junction of two or more of 
the same, or of parts thereof, or out of terri- 
tory acijuired east of the Rio Grande and 
south of latitude 30° 30', shall constitute an- 
other section, to be known as The Sovtii. 

“ Sec. 2. On demand of one-third of the 
Senators of any one of the sections on any 
bill, order, resolution, or vote, to wliich the 
concurrence of the House of Representatives 
may be necessary, except on a question of 
adjournment, a vote shall bo had by sec- 
tions; and a mnjority of the Senators frotn 
each section shall bo necessary to the ])as- 
sage of each bill, order, or resolution, and to 
the validity of every sucli vote. 

“ Sec. 3. T wo of the Electors of President 
and Ahcc-Prosident shall he ai)poiiited by 
each State, in such manner as the Legislature 
thereof may direct, for the State at large. 
The other Electors to which each State may 
be entitled shall be chosen in the respective 
Congressional Districts into which the State 
may, at the regular decennial period, have 
been divided, by the electors of eacli District 
having the qualifications requisite for elect- 
ors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature. A majority of all the ' 
Electors in each of the four scetious in tliis 
article ostahlisiied, shall be necessary to the 
choice of Prosiilcnt and Vice-1 ’resident ; and 
the concurrence of a majority of the States 
of cacli sec.tion shall he necessary to the 
chf)icc of President by the TTowse of Repre- 
sciitalivcs, and of the Senators from each 
vseetion to the choice of Vice-President by 
the Senate, whenever the right of choice 
shall devolve upon them respectively. 

‘'Seii. 4. 'j'lie President and Vice-Presi- 
dent sliall hold .their olilces each during the 
term of six years; and nciliier shall be eligi- 
ble to more than one tarin exc‘C]jt by the 
voto.s of two- thirds of all the' Electors of 
each section, or of the States of each section, ' 
Vv'lumcvcr the right of choice of President 
shall devolve u])on the House of Representa- 
tives ; or of the Senators from each section, 
whenever the right of choice of Vice-Presi- 
dent shall devolve upon the Senate, 

“Sec. b. The Congress shall jirovido by 
26 


I law for the case of a failure by the Houso of 
I Representatives to choose a President, and 
' of the Senate to olioo.se a Vice-President, 
whenever the right of choice shall dovolvo 
. upon them respectively, declaring what oftl- 
cor shall then act as President; and such 
officer shall then acA accordingly until a 
i President shall be elected. The Oongrc.ss 
; sliall also provide by law for a special elec- 
tion for President and Vice-President in 
i such case, to be held and comjdeted within 
six inontlis of the expiration of the terra of 
office of the last preceding President, and to 
ho conducted in all respects as provided for 
in the Constitution for regular elections of 
the same officers; cxccqit that, if the Houso 
of Repimsentatives shall not choose a Prosi- 
dent, should the right of eliolce devolve upon 
tliein, within twenty days of the opening of 
the certificates and counting of the Electoral 
votes, then tlie Vice-President shall act as 
President, as in the case of the death or 
other constitutional disability of tlis Presi- 
dent. The term of office of the President 
chosen under such special election shall con- 
tinue six years from the 4th day of- March 
preceding su«]i election. 

“Akt. XIV. Mo State shall secede, with- 
, out the consent of the, Legi.slatures of all the 
States of the section to wliioh the vState pro- 
posing to secede belongs. The President 
sliall have power to adjust with seceding 
Stares all questions arising by reason of their 
secession ; but the terms of adjustment shall 
he submitted to the Congress for tlieir ap- 
proval before tlie same shall be valid. 

“Aut. XV. Neither tlie Congress nor a 
Territorial Legislature shall have power to 
interfere with the right of the citizens of 
any of the States within either of the sec- 
tions to migrate, upon equal terms with the 
' citizens of the States within either of the 
other sections, to the territories of the 
United States; nor sliall either have power 
to destroy or impair any rights of either 
■}iersou or projicrty in the territories. New 
States annexed for admi.sdon into the Union, 
or formed or erected within the jurisdiction 
of tlie Ollier States, or by the junelion of 
two or more States, or ]iiirts of .‘Stales, and 
States formed with the consent of Ouiigred.s 
out of any territory of the Lnited States, 
shall be eiiVitled to admission upon an ctiiial 
looting AvitU the original States, under any 
Constitution establishing a govermriont re- 
publican in form, wiiich the poojile thereof 
may ordain, Avhenever such States sliall eou- 
taiu, within an area of not less tiiaii thirty 
thousand square miles, a ]-! 0 ])uhitiou equal 
to the then existing ratio of roprcseiitatiou 
for one member of the House of Rcproseiita- 
tives.” • * 

Dr. rra,nklin — ^who failod to per- 
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ceive tlic wisdom of dividing a legis- 
lature into two ‘houses’ — oiiee com- 
pared said device to that of a Dutch- 
man, who, having a loaded wagon 
stuck fast in a hog, hitched a span of 
horses to either end and ‘whipped , 
up both ways.’ It is not certain that 
he might not have thus extricated liis 
load-— or, at least, overturned it ; for 
even our old Confederation, though 
a feeble and vicious, wak not an im- 
possible fi*ame-work of government, 
'We could not have so rapidly in- 
creased in wealth or power under it ; 
yet we need not have permanently 
held in the scale of nations a lower 
rank than that of Switzerland or 
Sweden. But this project of Mr. 
Yallandigham, if adopted, would 
have given us a govermlient which 
no civilized people could have en- 
dured through a quarter of a cen- 
tury — a government embodying in 
an aggravated form all the vices of 
the old Confederation, mth few or 
none of its virtues — a government 
requiring a President, yet rendering 
his election a rare and happy acci- 
dent — a Congress wherein the pas- 
sage of a single act of any decided ] 
importance would be the event of a 
decade — a rule liardly to he endured, 
yet not to he escaped udthout a revo- 
lution. For the chief end of this, as 
of nearly every kindred contrivance 
of tbe session, was the construction 
of a balance whereby three hundred 
thousand slaveholders would weigh 
down twenty millions of freemen, and 
a section which systematically repels 
immigration, degrades industry, and 
diseonrages improvement, be ren- 
dered endiiringly equal in power and 
consideration with one cherishing a 
policy ‘radically antagonistic to this. 


Yet this inevitable disparity in growth 
and strength between the Free and 
the Slave States was the basis of all 
Sontlicrn discontent with the Union, 
and to counteract or overbear it the 
object of every device for the removal 
of Southern grievances and the re- 
dress of Southern wrongs. 


The House Committee of Thirty- 
three encountered the same obstacles, 
and achieved a like failure, with its 
counterpart in the Senate. Mr. Al- 
bert Bust, of Arkansas, submitted to 
it a proposition wliich was substan- 
tially identical with Mr. Crittenden’s, 
and which he presented as the ulti- 
matum of the South. It was voted 
do’^vn-Bome days afterward: Yeas 
12 ; Hays 15 : no Republican sustain- 
ing it. On the 18th, Mr. Henry 
Winter Davis, of Md., offered the 
following, which was adopted unani- 
mously : 

^‘■JiesoUed, ly the Senate and Mouse of 
Bepremitatvoes^ That the several States he 
respectfully requested to cause their statutes 
to be revised, ■with a view to ascertain if 
any of them are in conflict with, or tend to 
embarrass or hinder, the execution of the 
laws of the United Htates, made in pursuance 
of the second section of the lYth Article of 
the Oonstitution of the United States, for 
the delivering up of persons held to labor by 
the laws of any State and escaping there- 
from ; and the Senate and ITonso of Itepre- 
seutative.s earnestly request that all enact- 
ments having such tendency be forthwith 
repealed, as required by a Just sense of con- 
stitutional obligations, and by a due regaril 
for the peace of the Republic, And the 
President of the United States is reiiuested 
to comrnnnicato these resolutions to the 
Governors of the several States, with . the 
request that they will lay the same before 
the Legislatures thereof respectively.” 

Mr. Thomas Corwiu, of Ohio, from 
a majority of this Committee, made 
an elaborate report, on the T4th of 
January, 1861, favoring concession 
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and comj)roixiisej Init not the line of 
S;3° 30.' Messrs. C. C. "Washbnrne, 
of V/isconsin, and Alason W. Tappan, 
of jST. n., tendered a minority report, 
setting forth that, in \dew of the Re- 
hellion, now ill progress, no conces- 
sions should be made. They closed 
by submitting the resolve which had 
been offered in the Senate by 
Mr. Clark, of IT. TI., and which has 
already been gi vmn. 

klessrs. Ilircli, of California, and 
Stout, of Oregon, submitted a sepa- 
rate minority report, proposing a 
Convention of the States to aineiid 
tlie Federal Constitution. This pro- 
posal had been voted down by 15 
to Id in the Committee, and it was 
likewise voted down in the House; 
YcasGd; Hays 108. 

The Crittenden proposition was 
moved in the House, as a substitute 
for Mr. Corwin's, and rejected: Yeas 
80 ; Hays 113. 

The conclusions of the Grand Com- 
mittee, as reported by IMr. Corwin 
and sustained by the House, were as 
follows : 

“ 1. licsolred, ly the Senate and Jlouse of 
Mepresentatires of the United States ofAnier- 
iait in Congress assendded. That, all attempts, 
ou the part of the Legislatures of any of 
the States, to obstruot or liiiftler the recov- 
ery and .surrender of fugitives from labor, 
are in derogation of the Constitution of the 
United tt'tatos. inconsistent with tho comity 
and good ncighborliood wliicli should pre- 
vail among the .several States, and dangcr- 
oiLs to the peace of the Union. 

2. [Mr. 11. Winter Davis’s proposition, 
already given on page GSd.] 

“o. Uesolred, That v e recognize Slavery 
as now existing in lifteen of the United 
States, hy the usages or the laws of those 
States; and wo recognize no authority, le- 
gally or otherwise, outside i>f a Sta.te where 
it so O-xists, to interfere with slaves or Sla- 
very in such States, in di.sregard of the rights 
of their owners or the pe;ice of Society. 

“1. Resulred, That wo recognize the just- 
ness and propriety of a taithfijl exooution of 
the Constitution, and laws made in pursu- 
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ance thereof, on the snhjoct of fugitive 
slaves, or fugitives from service or labor 
and discountenance all mobs, or hiudrancos 
to the execution of such laws; and that citi- 
zens of each State shall he entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in 
the several States. 

Eesohed^ That we recognize no such 
conflicting element in its coniposition, or 
sufficient cause from any source for a disso- 
lution of this Grovernment; that we are not 
sent here to destroy, but to sustain and liar- 
monize, the institutions, and to see that 
equal justice is done to all parts of the 
same; and, finally, to perpetuate its exist- 
ence on terms of equality and justice to all 
the States. 

“6. Eesohed, That the faithful observ- 
ance, on the part of all the States, of all their 
constitutional obligations to each other, and 
to the Federal Government, is essential to 
the peace of the country. 

“7., Resolved^ That it is the duty of the 
Federal Government to enforce the Federal 
laws, protect the Federal i)rop)erty, and pre- 
serve the Union of tliese States. 

“ 8. Resolved, That each State is request- 
ed to revise its statutes, and, if necessary, so 
to amend the same as to secure, without 
legislation by Congress, to citizens- of otlier 
States traveling therein, the same protection 
as citizens of such State enjoy; and that 
slie also protect tho citizens of other States 
traveling or sojourning therein against 
popular violence or illegal summaiy pnnish- 
■ ment, wdthout trial, in due form of law, for 
imputed crimes. 

“ 9. Resolved, That each State be also re- 
spectfully requested to enact such laws as 
will prevent and punish ariy atteinxd what- 
ever in such State to recognize or set on 
foot the lawless invasion of any other State 
or territory. 

10. Resolved, That the President he re- 
quested to transmit copies of the foregoing 
resolutions to the Governors of tiie several 
States, with a re<iuc3t that they he emnmu- 
nicated to their res^jcctive Legi,shitures.” 

The Speaker decided kEr. Corwin’s 
report an indivisible proposition, and 
the House, after refusing to lay it on 
the table, linally passed it by the de- 
cisive majorit}’" of 83: Yeas 13G; 
Hays 53: the proportion ofRepubii- 
eans to anti-Republicaiis being about 
the same in the Yeas as in the Hays. 

Mr. Corwin further reported a jt)int 
resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution, whereby any fu- 
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ture aniGiidment giving Congress 
power over Slavery- in the States is 
forbidden; vvliicb was defeated^, not 
receiving the requisite two-thirds— 
Yeas 1S3; Yays 71. It was recon- 
sidered, liowever, on motion of Hr. 
Daniel Kilgore, of Indiana, seconded 
by Mr. Benjamin Stanton, of Ohio ; 
adopted ; Yeas 133; Nays 66: and 
the Senate concuiTed : Yeas 2-1 ; 
Nays 12. 

This closed the efforts in Congi’ess 
to disarm the sternly purposed Eebel- 
lion, by yielding without bloodshed a 
substaiiti.al triumph to the Rebels. 

At this session, after the withdra,wal ! 
of So;ithern members in such numbers 
as to give the Republicans a large 
majority in the House and a practical 
control of the Senate, three separate 
acts were passed, organizing the Ter- 
ritories of Colorado, Nevada, and Da- 
kotah respectively — ^the three together 


covering a very large proportion of 
all the remaining territory of the 
United States. All these acts were 
silent with regard to Slavery ; leav- 
ing whatever rights had accrued to 
*^1110 South’ under the Constitution, 
as interpreted and affirmed by the 
Supreme Court in the Dred Scott de- 
cision, not merely unimpaired, bnt 
unassailed and unquestioned, by any 
Eederal legislation or action. The 
passage of these acts in this form was 
certainly intended to soothe the 
prevalent madness, and to strengthen 
the Unionists of the South, especially 
of the Border States ; though it does 
not seem to have had any sncli effect. 
And, indeed, it is not probable that 
mxy concession could have been made, 
after the withdrawal of Toombs, 
Davis, etc., from Washington, that 
would not have evoked the stern 
answer — ‘ Too late !’ 


XXY. 

PEACE DEMOCRACY — PEACE CONEERENCE. 


the olst of January, T861, a 
Democratic State Convention, called 
to consider the impending peril of 
Disunion, assemlded at Tweddle Hall, 
Albany\ It ^vas probably the strong- 
est and most imposing assemblage of 
delegates ever convened hwithin the 
State. Not less than thirty of them 
had boon chosen to seats in Congress, 
while three ’ of them hadbeeii Demo- 
eralic candidates for Governor ; one 
of them once elected, and since chosen 
, again. Though called as ‘ Demo- 


cratic,’ there was a large and most 
respectable representation of the old 
Whig party, with a number who had 
figured as ‘ American s. ’ N o Con ven- 
tion whicli had nominatioiiB to inalco, 
or patronage to dispose of, was over 
so influentially constituted. All sym- 
pathizing State oflicers and members 
of the Legislature were formally in- 
vited to partif:ipate in its delibera- 
tions. Sanford E, Glrarcli, of Albion, 
was temporary Chairman, and Judge 
Amasa J. Parker, of Albany, Presi- 


“ Eetouaiy 28, X861. i Horatio Seymour, Amasa J. Parker, and 'William Holly. 
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dent. On taldng tlie Cliair, Judge 
Parker said : 

“This Coiiveution has been called ;Hith 
no view to mere party objects. It loohs 
only to the ^-rc-at iiiierests of State. We 
meet hero as conservative and representative 
men who have diticred uiuon:' themselves as 
to measures of governmental policy, ready, 
all of them, T trust, to sacrilico such diffei’- 
enocs n[K)n the altar of our common coun- 
try. lie can be no true patriot who is not 
ready to yield his own prejudices, to surren- 
der a favorite theory, and to clip even frprn 
his own party platform, where such omission 
may save his country from ruin otherwise 
iueyitalde. [Loird cheers.] 

“The people of this State demand the 
peaceful settlement of the questions that 
have led to disunion. They have a right to 
insist that there shall be conciliation, con- 
cession, compromise. 'While yet the pillars 
of our political temple lie scattered on the 
ground, let them be used to reconstruct the 
edifice. The popular sentiment is daily ga- 
thering strength, and will overwhelm in its 
progress alike, those wlio seek to stem it on 
the trail plank of party platforms and those 
who labor to pervert it to mere party advan- 
tage. [Oheers.]” 

The venerable Alex. B. Johnson, 
of Utica, followed, in an address 
■which lauded the good understanding 
which had always existed between 
the Democratic party and the South ; 
which he attributed to a mutual dread 
of the undue extension and aggran- 
dizement of Federal potver, lie said ; 

“ To a superficial ohsevver, our difficulties 
consist of rovolutiouarj movements in the 
Southern States ; but these movements are 
only symptoms of a disorder, not tlie disorder 
itself; and, before we can treat the disorder 
nnderstiuidingly, 'wit.h a view to its remedy, 
we must uuderstaud its cau.se ; and we shall 
find it in the avowed pi-iueiples on which 
the late })residential election was conducted 
to its final triumph — i)rlnciples inculcating 
sectional hate in place of federal kindne.ss ; 
in direct contravoiitioii w-ith the dying in- 
junctions of the Father of his Oouiitry, and 
of tlie most eminent of his successors in the 
pre.sidency. General Jackson.” 

He lu’oceeded to blame the Bepub- 
licans, -whose principles and con- 
duct have produced the mischief,” 
for refusing to give ‘ the South’ such 


guarantees of her rights as are re- 
quired; adding; 

“ 'What the guarantees should be is in vaia 
for us to pre.scril)e, having no ijowor to eitlier 
inaugurate them or to conduct thc-m to a 
successful consummation; hut, speaking for 
the Democratie party of this State, and of, 
we believe, the whole Union, and, indeed, 
for a vast body of citizens not ideu titled 
wnth any party, we feel safe in saying that 
no guarantee wall be unwelcome that shall 
give the South, ami all its property, the 
same rights that are or shall be possessed by 
the North and its property : the same rights 
which the South pos-sessed at the comm enee- 
Tuent of the confederacy : Slavery being at 
that time no object of antagonism, but the. 
common in-stitutiou of all the States but one ] 
and we ivill accord this equality the more 
readily, hy reason that any settlement which 
shall continue any inequality between the 
North and the South will be prejudicial to, 
the permanency of the settlement, and hence 
should not be offered by the North, even if 
tlie South, trom a love of the Union, should 
be willing to remain therein with less than 
au equality of its advantages.” 

He considered the prescribed modes, 
of amending the Constitution, and 
then continued: 

_ “ Possibly, all remedies may be withheld 
till the seceded States shall have become 
Goufedorated together and refuse to return. 
In the possibility of this tmhappy determi- 
nation, and which the present aspect of p*ar- 
ties compels us to consider, we are certain 
that the will of a large portion of the citi- 
zens of this State is against any armed coer- 
cion, on the part of the General or State 
governments, to restore the Union by civil 
war; and, in this connection, we have seen 
with disapprobation tlie ha.st6 evinced by 
our Legislature to imbrue their liands in 
fraternal l,>lood, and the i)ernieiuiis zeal 
which, without even tiie apology of any le- 
gislative direction, induced the transmis.siou 
of this aggressive intention to the governors 
of not only tlie seceded State.s, but of the 
Border States, who, at the time, were strug- 
gling to restrain tlieir citizens from se(,'.es- 
siou, and thus revealing to us. that, uriles.s 
our Northern people inteiTcro, the mistaken 
section alhsm, which has produced onr pre- 
sent misfortunes, is not to he corrected, by 
any evidence of its destructiveness, but is to 
be continued by partisans, till the South is 
either subjugated or destroyed. The advo- 
cates of tins horrid violence agaijist the doc- 
trines of our Declaration of Independence, 
and which, if successful in its object, -would 
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constitute a more radical revolution in our 
form of government than even secession, 
certainly mistake not only the age in which 
we live, hut the people whom they repre- 
sent, and who sympathize in no desire to 
take a bloody revenge on those who think 
they can live more peacefully and prosper- 
ously alone, than in a Union with those who 
have, for years, irritated them almost to 
madness, by denouncing them as a reproach 
and a disgrace.” 

Mr. Jolmsoii concluded in tliese 
words : 

“ But we are asked, rather triumphptly, 
‘Have we a government?’ The question is 
intended to imply, that the government 
must ho strong enough for self-preservation, 
Avhatcver may become a necessary means. 
The answer is, that the government is as 
strong as its founders could agree to make 
it. Its weakness in emergencies like the 
present was foreseen by the men that framed 
the Constitution; hut they soon perceived 
that they must take the Constitution as it 
now stands, or no confederation could be 
formed. If, therefore, we now attempt to 
strengthen the government by coercive ac- 
tion, which all men know its founders would 
have rejected with scorn, ioe are the revo- 
lutionists, and not the South; so jealous, in- 
deed, were the States of Federal interference, 
that its ]n'oteotion of them against domestic 
violence was prohibited, till the disturbed 
State applied for protection by its legisla- 
ture, or by its chief executive when the le- 
gislature could not be convened. If, then, 
the States would not accept pi*otection from I 
the general government till it was demand- 
ed, how ranch loss would they have accepted 
colu*cion against their own actions! The 
government was strong enough while ce- 
menied by mutual good fellowship ; but no 
government, and ours the least of all, is sulE- 
eiently strong to resist incessant aggravations. 
Finally, if Congress and our States cannot, 
or will not, win back our Boutbern brethren, 
let us, at least, part as friends ; and then pos- 
sibly, if experience shall, as we suppose it 
will, show the departed States that, in leaving 
the Union, they have only deserted a happy 
borne, they may 1)0 willing to sue ns to re- 
admit them ; or, if they shall find a perma- 
nent seiJiiratioii more desirable than Union, 
we niay still exist together as useful and pro- 
fitiibie noig'hhons, assisting- each other when 
either is tlireateued by injustice from the 
nations of kuropo ; and tbe two sections, in- 
stead of wascing their time and energies in 
quarreling witli each other about Slavery, 
will at leasUhavo more time to severally em- 
ploy all their energies in seeking their own 
prosperity in their own way.” 


Gov. Horatio Seymour foUotved, 
berating tbe Kepulbicaiis generally, 
but especially tliose in Cougres.?, as 
tbe responsible autbors of tbe perils 
now darkening tbe National sky. 
Referring to tbe refusal of tbe Repub- 
licans ill Congress to co^iperato in tlie 
legalization of Slavery in tbe territo- 
ries, be asked : 

“■What spectacle do ive present to-day? 
Already six States have withdrawn from tins 
confederacy. Revolution has actually be- 
gun. The term ‘ secession’ divests it of 
none of its terrors, nor do arguments to prove 
secession inconsistent with our Constitution 
stay its progress, or mitigate its evils. All 
virtue, patriotism, and intelligence, seem to 
have fled from our National Capitol; it has 
been well likened to the conflagration of an 
asylum for madmen — some look on with 
idiotic imbecility ; some in sullen silence ; and 
some scatter the firebrands winch consume 
the fabric above them, and bring upon all a 
common destruction. Is there one revolting 
aspect in this scene which has not its paral- 
lel at the Capitol of your eountiy ? Do you 
not see there the senseless imbecility, the 
garrulous idiocy, the* maddened rage, dis- 
played with regard to petty personal passions 
and party purposes, wiiile the glory, the 
honor, and the safety of the country are all 
forgotten? The same pervading fanaticism 
has brought evil upon all the institutions of 
our land. Our churches are tom asunder 
and desecrated to partisan purposes. The 
wrongs of our local legislation, the growing 
burdens of debt and taxation, the gradual 
destruction of the African in the Free States, 
which is marked by each recurring census, 
are all due to the neglect of our own duties, 
caused by the complete absorption of the 
public mind by a senseless, unreasoning fana- 
ticism. The agitation of the question of 
Slavery has thus far brought greater social, 
moral, a)id legislative evils iqion the people 
of the free States than it has upon the insti- 
tutions of those against w-hom it has been 
excited. The wisdom of Franklin stamped 
upon the first coin issued by our government, 
the vyiso motto, ‘ Mind your business !’ Tlie 
violation of this homely proverb, wdilch lies 
at the foundation of the doctrines of lomil 
rights, has, thus far, proved more hm-tful to 
the meddlers in the atrairs of other.s than to 
those against WThoin this pragmatic action is 
directed.” 

Gov. Seymour proceeded to argue 
tbat tbe Hortb bad, thus far, bad 
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greatly tlie advantage in tlie diyision. 
ur disposition of the Federal territo- 
ries — that the claims put forth -on be- 
half of tlie South were just and rea- 
sonable — tliat the difference ought to 
be settled by compromise — that we 
bavG no alternative hut compromise 
or ci \'il war — adding : 

“We are advised by the conservative 
States of Virginia and Kentucky that, if force 
is to i)c used, it must be exerted against the 
irnited South. It would be an act of folly 
and madness, in entering upon this contest, 
touiideJTato oiii' opponmts, and tbns subject 
ourselves to the disgrace of del'eat in an in- 
glorious warfare. Let ns also see if success- 
ful coercioji by the Korth is less I'evolution- 
ary than successful secession by the South. 
Shall we prevent revolution by being fore- 
most in overthrowing the principles of our 
government, and all that makes it? valuable 
to our people, and distinguishes it among 
the nations of the earth ?” 

Gov. Seymour proceeded to dilate 
oil the valor and sagacity of the men 
of the South — the extent of their 
coast-line, rendering its effectual 
blockade nearly impossible — tlie ruin 
of our own industry which must re- 
sult from civil war — and to urge 
afresh the necessity of compromise ; 
saying: 

“ The question is simply this — ‘ Shall we 
have cuinj)roiniso a/ior war, or compromise 
without Avar?'” 

lie urged that a compromise was 
recpiired, not to pacify the States 
which have seceded from the Union, 
but to save tlie Border States from 
folloAving, by sti-engthening the hands 
of their tlnionists. 

There is no point whereon men are 
apt to evince more generosity than 
in the saerilice of other men’s convic- 
tions. What they may consider vital 
principles, hut which we regard' as 
besotted prejudices or hypocritical 
pretenses, we are always willing to 
subordinate to any end which we 
consider beneficent. In fact, a frank, 


ingenuous confession of the errors 
and sins of his adversaries is one of 
the politician’s commonest cxliibi- 
tions of sincerity and patriotism. 
Thus Gov. Seymour continues; 

“Let tis take care that ice do not mistake 
passion and prejudice and partisan purposes 
for principle. The ory of ‘•no compi'oniiae’ is 
false in morals ; it is treason to the spirit of 
the Constitution; it is intidelity in religion; 
the cross itself is a comiu-omiso, and is plead- 
ed by many avIio refuse all charity to their 
felloAV-citizens. It is the Antal principle of 
social existence ; it unites the family circle ; 
it sustains the chm-cli, and upholds national- 
ities, 

“But the Republicans complain that, hav- 
ing won a victory, we ask tliem to surren- 
der its fruits. We do not Avish them to giv« 
up any political advantage. We airge mea- 
.sures which are demanded by the honor and 
the safety of our Union. Can it be that they 
.are less concerned than we are? Will they 
admit that they have interests antagonistic 
to those of the whole common Avealth ? Are 
they making sacrifices, when they do that 
which is required by the common welfare?’’ 

Had New England and some other 
of the Fremont States revolted, or ■ 
threatened to revolt, after the eleo- 
tion of 1856, proclaiming that they 
would never recognize nor obey Mr. 
Buchanan as President, unless ample 
guarantees were accorded them that 
Kansas should thenceforth "be regard- 
ed and treated as a Free Territory or 
State, would any prominent Demo- 
crat have thus insisted that this de- 
mand should he complied with ? 
Would he have urged that the ques- 
tion of Freedom or SlaA’-ery in Kan- 
sas should he submitted to a direct 
popular Amte, as the only means of 
averting civil war ? 1 et Gov. Sey- 
mour demanded the submission of 
the Crittenden Compromise to such 
a vote, under circumstaTKies Avherein 
(as Gov. ScAvard liad so forcibly sta- 
ted) “the argument of fear” Avas the 
only one relied on, and Kepublicans 
were to be coerced into Acting for 
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til at Conipromise, or staying away 
from the polls ; not that their con- 
victions had changed one iota, bnt 
because they could only thus avert 
the uiiiitterable woes and horrors of 
a gigantic and desperate cml war. 

Mr. James S. Thayer (a Whig of 
cttlier days) follow’ed in a siieech 
wliich urged the call, by the Legisla- 
ture, of a constitutional State Con- 
vention, to march abreast with simi- 
lar Conventions in the Border Slave 
States, in cpiest of “some plan of ad- 
justment on this great question of 
difference between the hTorth and 
the South.” He continued : 

“ If we cannot, we can at least, in an au- 
thoritative way and a practical manner, arrive 
at the basis of a peaceable separation [re- 
newed cheers] ; we can at least by discussion 
enlifjbten, settle, and concentrate the public 
sentiment in the State of New York upon 
this question, and save it from that fear- 
ful current, that circuitously, but certainly, 
sweeps madly on, through the narrow gorge 
of ‘the enforcement of the laws,’ to the 
shoreless ocean of civil war. [Cheers.] 
Against this, under all circnmstauces, in 
every place and form, we must now aiid_ at 
all times oppose a resolute and unfaltering 
resistance. The public mind will bear the 
avowal, aiul lot us make it — that if a revolu- 
tion of force is to begin, it shall le. inangu- 
raled at homa. [Cheers.] And if the in- 
coming Administration shall attempt to 
carry out the lino of policy that has been 
foreshadowed, we announce that, when the 
hand of Black Republicanism turns to blood- 


“ The Bangor (Maine) Union of about this date 
(copied approvingly into The Cincinnati Enquirer 
of February Sth), said : 

“The difficulties between the North and the 
South must be compromised, or the separation 
of the States siiAj.n nr: ri5ACBAiii.B. If the Re- 
publican i)arty re-fuse to go the fiiH length of the 
Gi'iUendeu Amendment — which is the vary least 
tho South can or ought to take — then, lierc in 
Maine, not a Democrat will be found avIio will 
raise an arm against his brethren of the South. 
From one end of the State to tho other, let tho 
cry of tho Democracy be, Oompkomisb oe Peacb- 
ABI.E SSPAKATIOJf.” 

The Detroit- Free Press of February 3d or 4th 
(copied into The Cincinnati Enquirer of February 
6th), more boldly and frankly said : 

“We can tell the Repuhlican Legislature, and 


red, and seeks from the fragment of the 
Constitution to construct a scallbldiiig for 
coercion — another name for execution — tv© 
will reverse the order of tlie I’rench Revo- 
lution, and save the blood of the people iiy 
making those who would inaugurate a reign 
of terror the first victims of a national guil- 
lotine.” [Enthusiastic applause.]” 

Mr. Thayer proceeded to argue 
that Southern Secession, under the 
circumstances, was justified by ur- 
gent considerations of necessity and 
safety. He said : . 

“ The Democratic and Union party at the 
North made the issue at the last election 
with the Republican party that, in the event 
of tlieir success, and the establishment of 
their policy, the Southsrn States not only 
would go out of the Union, but would have 
adequate cause for doing so. [Applause.] 
Who of us believed that, with the govern- 
ment in the hands of a party whoso avowed 
policy was no more slave States, no further 
extension of Slavery, and asserting the power 
and duty of Congress to i)rohibit it in all the 
territories, that the Southern States mould 
remain in the Union? It seems to me, thus 
encompassed and menaced, they could not, 
with safety to their lai'gest interest, and any 
prudent consideration for their future con- 
dition and welfare, continue in the confed- 
eracy. What would become, in twenty-five 
years, of 8,000,000 of white people and 
4,000,000 of slaves, with their natural in- 
crease, walled in by Congressional prohibi- 
tion, besieged and threatened by a party 
holding the seats of Federal power and pat- 
ronage, that, according to tlie doctrine of 
the President elect, must ‘ arrest the further 
spread of Slavery,’ and place the institution 
itself ‘ where tho public mind will rest satis- 


the Republican Administration of Michigan, and 
the Republican party everywhere, one tiling : 
tliat, if the refusal to repeal the Personal Liberty 
laws shall be persisted in, and if there shall not 
be a change in the present seeming purpose to 
yield to no accommodation of the National diffi- 
culties, atid if troops shall be raised in the North 
to inarch against tho people of the Soutli, a fire 
pi ifui rear will Oe opened upon such trooqjs^ which 
will either stop iheir march allogether, or vwnder- 
fullij accelerate it. 

“In other words, if, in the present posture of 
tho Republican party toward the National diffi- 
culties, war shall bo waged, that loar will Oe 
fmjht in the Eortk. We warn it that tlie con- 
flict, which it is precipitating, will not bo with 
the South, but toilh tens of thousands of people in 
the North. When civil war shall come, it will be 
here in Miohigaii, and hero in Detroit, and in 
every Northern State.” 
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fied in tlie boliof that it is in the course of 
ultimate extinction?’ 

“Tliis i.s the position I took, with 313,000 
Yoters ill the State of New York, on the 
(1th of November last. I shall not recede 
from it ; having admitted that, in a certain 
Gontingency, the Slave States would, have 
just and adequate causes for a separation. 
Now that the contingency has happened, I 
shall not withdraw that admission, beoause 
they have been unwise or unreasonable in 
the ‘ lime, mode, and measure of redress.’ 
[Applause,] 

‘•Aside from particular acts that do not 
adroit of any justification, those who imagine 
that the Southern States do not tvcll know 
what they <are about, forget that they have 
heeii for fifteen yeans looking at thisthing -with 
all its inniortance to their largest interest, as 
well ns to their safety, and mistake the deep 
and deliberate movement of a revolution for 
the more accidents and incidents which al- 
ways accompany it. [Applause.] There are 
some Democrats and Union men who, when 
the fever for a fight has subsided, will wake 
up and wonder that they mistook the mad- 
ness of passion for the glow of patriotism. 
Again: we should opusider that, whatever 
may he our construction of the Constitution 
under which we live, as to any right under it 
for one or more States to go out of the 
Union, when six States, by the deliberate, 
formal, authoritative action of their people, 
dissolve their connection with the govern- 
ment, and nine others say that that dissolu- 
tion shall be final if the seceding members 
so choose, announcing to the North, ‘No 
interference ; we stand between you and 
them.’ Can you bring them back? No! 
Enforcement of the laws in six States is a 
war with fifteen. And, after all, to speak 
plainly on this subject, and reveal the true 
secret of tlie utter repugnance of the jieople 
to resort to any coercive measures, it is 
within their plain judgment and practical 
common sense, that the very moment you 
go outside the narrow circle of the written 
letter and provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States, yon are confronted with 
the great world of facts, and find this is not 
a consolidated government; not a govern- 
ment of the whole peoide in the sense and 
meaning now attached to it. [Applause.]” 

Mr. Thayer proceeiiled to speak of 
“eoertiioii” in terms which go far 
to elucidate the outcry since made 
against alleged usurpations and dis- 
regard of personal rights in dealing 
with partisans of the liehellion. Said 
he : • 


“It is announced that the Kepublican 
Administration will enforce the laws against 
and ip all the seceding states. A nice dis- 
crimination, must be exercised in the per- 
formance of this duty : not a hair’.s breadth 
outside the mark. You remember the .story 
pf William Tell, who, when tlie condition was 
imposed upon hijn to shoot an apple from 
the head of his own child, after he had per- 
formed the task, he let fall an arrow. ‘ For 
what is that said Gesler. ‘ To kill thee, 
tyrant, h.ad I slain my hoy !’ [Clioers,] Let 
one arrow winged by the Federal bow strike 
the heai’t of an American citizen, and who 
can number the avenging darts that will 
cloud: the heavens in the confiiet that will 
ensue? [Prolonged ai)plause,] What, then, 
is the duty of the State of New York? 
What shall we say to our people when we 
come to meet this state of facts ? That the 
Union must he preserved. But if that 
cannot be, whpt then? PeaceoMe siyara- 
tion. [Applause.] Painful and humiliating 
as it is, let us temper it with all we can of 
love and kindness, so that we may yet be 
left in a comparatively ijrosperous condi- 
tion, in friendly relations with another Oon^ 
lederacy. [Cheers.]” 

The Committee on Resolutions hav-' 
ing reported, the venerable ex-Cham 
cellor, Reuheu H. "Walworth, ap- 
peared on the platform in support of 
the second, which earnestly depreca- 
ted civil war ; saying : 

“Civil War will not restore the Union, 
but will defeat, forever, its reconstruction.” 

Said the ex-Chaneellor : 

“ It would he as brutal, in my opinion, to 
send men to butcher our own brothers of the 
Southern States, as it Avould be to mas.sacre 
them in the Northern States. We are told, 
however, that it is our duty to, and we must, 
enforce the laws. But why — and what laws 
are to he enforced? There were laws tliat 
were tube enforced in the time of the Ame- 
rican Revolution, and the British Parliament 
and Lord North sent armies here to enforce 
them. 

“But what did Washington say in regard 
to the enforcement of those laws ? I’liat 
man — ^lionored at home and abroad mtiro 
than any other man on earth ever was hon- 
ored — did he go for enforcing tlie laws? 
No, he went to resist laws that were oppres- 
sive against a free people, and against the 
injustice of which they rebelled. [Loud 
oheers.J, 

“ Did Lord Chatham go for etiAroing the 
laws? No, he gloried in defense of the lib- 
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erties of Amei’ica. Ho made fhat memo- 
rable dcolanitiou. in the British Parliament, 

‘ It' 1 vv as an American citizen . instead of 
being as I am, an Englishman, Inever wonld 
submit to such laws — never, never, never !’ 
[Prolonged applause.]” 

A single voice was raised in dissent 
fi'oin tltese inculcations. A Mr. El- 
seffer liaving proxjosed to amend one i 
of tlie reported resolutions by an as- 
sertion that, if the Federal Govern- 
ment sbould undertake to “use force,” 
“under the specious and untenable 
pretense of enforcing the laws,” it 
would “xduuge tlie nation into civil 
war,” and been warmly supi^orted 
therein by Mr. Thayer and others, 
TIon. Geo. W. Clinton,® of Buffalo, 
rose in opjDosition, and said : 

“We all agree in detesting the very 
thought of war. [Applause.] But is our 
country gone? Is the Union dissolved? Is 
there no government binding these States 
in peace and harmony 1 Why, the proposi- 
tion was before you, ten minutes ago, that 
this Union was dissolved, and you voted it 
down. God^grant it may for ever continue ! 
[Applause.] Oh 1 let us conciliate our erring 
hrethren who, under a strange delusion, 
have, as they say, seceded from us ; but, for 
G od’s sake, do not let us humble the gloidous 
government under which we have been so 
happy! — which has done, and, if we will by 
judicious means sustain it, will yet do, so 
much for the happiness of mankind. [Ap- 
plause.] 

“ Gentlemen ; I hate to use a word that 
wmuld offend my Southern brother, erring 
as he docs; hut we have reached a time 
when, ns a man — if you please, as a Demo- 
crat — I must use plain terms. Therei is no 
such thing as legal secession. There is no 
such thing, I say, unless it is a secession 
which is authorized by the original com- 
pact, — and the Ooustitution of these United 
States Avas intended to form a firm and per- 
petual Union. [Oiieers.] There is no war- 
rant for it i n the Constitution. Where, then, 
do you Ibid tlio warrant for it? It is in the 
unhappy delusion of our Southern brethren, 
who doubt our love for them and our attach- 
ment to the Constitution. Lot us remove 
that illu-sion. We Avill try to do it. But if 
secession be not lawful, oh ! what is it? I 
use the term reluctantly but truly — it is re- 
bellion! JOries of'^No! No! revolution.’] 


It is rebellion ! rebellion against the noblest 
government that man ever framed for his 
own benefit and for the benefit of the world.” 
“[A Yoice: We arc all rebels, tlien.j” 
“Judge Clixtox; Hay be so, sir. Gen- 
tlemen, this secession doctrine is not a new 
thing. The people have passed iiixai it. 
They passed upon it in the last -war. A'nu 
may do what you pileaso, my friend ; 1)ut [ 
never, never can be prevailed upon to see, 
by any process of reasoning, by any impulse 
of feeling, that the Hartford Convention was 
not Avhat the people of the Union pronounced 
it — a damnable treason. [Applause,] What 
is it — this secession ? I am not siieakiug of 
tlie men. I love the men, but I hate trea- 
son. What is it, but the nullification of all 
the rights of the United .States, and the exe- 
cution of the laws ! A threat to reject them, 
inarms! It is nullification by tlie wdiole- 
sale. I, for one, have venerated AxnUEW 
Jacksox, and my blood boiled, in old time, 
when that brave patriot and soldier of De- 
mocracy said — ‘The Union— it must and 
shall bo preserved!’ [Loud applause.] Pre- 
serve it 1 Preserve it ! Wliy should we 
preserve it, if it would he the thing that 
these gentlemen wouljl make it — that this 
amendment would make it I Why should 
wc love a government that has no dignity 
and no power? [Applause.] Admit the 
doctrine, and what have you? A govern- 
ment that no man who is a freeman ought 
to be content for one day to live under. 
Admit it, and any State, of its owm sovereign 
will, may retire from the Union! Look at 
it for a moment. Congress, for j ust cause, — 
for free trade or sailor’s rights — declares war. 
Oh ! where is your government ! Why 
sliould it! What right has it to declare 
war 1 The Constitution invested that power 
in it, but one State says, ‘ War is not for me — 
I secede.’ And so another and another, and 
the government is rendered ])Owerles3. * * 
“I understand this amendment to have 
this point, and no other. It is perfectly nu- 
gatory and useless, unless it has this jjoint, 
because all the otlior points for Aviiich it can 
provide are already provided for in the reso- 
lution. It is tliis : You shall use no force to 
jn’oteot the property of the United States, to 
retain it in your possession, or to colUatt your 
revonno for the common benefit, and the 
payment of the common debt. Now, I am 
williug to say, that the govcnimeut is false 
to itself, false to ns, and false to all, If it 
should use more than necessary fonje for 
these purpdses; but I am not prepared: to 
humble the general government at the feet 
of the seceding States. [Aj)i)lause.] I am 
unwilling to say to the government, ‘Yon 
must abandon your property — you must 


® Soii of the illustrious De Witt Clmtoii. 
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cease to collect the revenues, because you 
are threatened !’ 

“ Til other words, goutleraen, it seems to 
rno— and I know .1 speak the wishes of my 
constituents, — that, while I abhor coercion, 
in one sense, as w:ir, I Avish to preserve the 
dignity of the government of these Uuited 
States as well. [Applause.]” 

Mr. Elseffer’s amendment was 
tliorenpon vvitlidrawn, and tlie origi- 
nal resolutions unanimously adopted.' 

They are eiglit in number ; wliere- 
of the first affirms that “ the crisis 
into Avhicli the country has been 
thrown” has been produced by “the 
conflict of sectional passions and 
that tlie calamities now imminent of 
civil war can only be averted by con- 
cessions. The second condemns a 
resort to civil war, on the part of the 
Federal Government, asserting that 
“ civil war will not restore the Union, 
but will defeat, for ever, its recon- 
struction.” The third calls for con- 
ciliation, concession, and compromise, 
declaring that “ it would be monstrous 
to refuse them.” The fourth declares 
that it is eminently fit that we should 
listen to the appeals of loyal men in 
the Border States. ITie fifth approves 
of the Crittenden proposition, and 
urges that it be submitted by the 
Legislature to a vote of the electors 
of this State. The sixth urges upon 
Congress “ adequate measures of con- 

The Albany Anjus, for example, of Eovembor 
10, 1 8(50 — four diiy.s after the election of Mr. Idu- 
coln — ^thus clearly and temperately expresssed 
tlie vievA'’ generally taken of the Secession moA'e- 
meut by the Democratic journala of the Free 
■ :Stat(5s;':, 

“ Ye are not at all surprised at the manifesta- 
tions of feeling at the South. Wo expected and 
predicted it ; and for so doing Avere charged by 
the RepubliciAu press Avith lliAmriug disunion; 
Avhile, in fact, Ave simply correctly appreciated 
the feeling of that section of the Union. We 
sympathize with and justify the South, as far as 
tJiis — their rights have been invaded to tlie ex- 
treme limit possible within the forms of the 
Constitution, and, beyond this limit, their feel- 
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ciliation,” and requests tbe Legisla- 
ture to take steps toward tlie sum- 
moning of a Convention of the States. 
Tbe seventh urges acoinplianco Avitli 
tbe request of the Legislature of Vir- 
ginia for a meeting of Commissioners 
at Washington, and ashs the Legis- 
latnre of New York to appoint Com- 
missioners thereto ; and, in case of 
its failure, names seven eminent citi- 
zens— not one of them a Eepublican — 
as such Commissioners, The eighth 
implores “ the States in the attitude 
of secession to stay the sword and 
save the nation from civil war,” so as 
to give time for perfecting a compro- 
mise ; appealing also to the non- 
seceded Southern States to act, in a 
similar spirit. Committees were ap- 
pointed to present these resolutions 
to Congress and to the State Legis- 
lature, as also to correspond with 
other States ; and then the Conven- 
tion adjourned, after empowering its 
President to reconvene it in his dis- 
cretion. 

The action of this Convention was 
of great moment under two distinct 
aspects ; first, as indicating truly and 
clearly the light in which tlie Sece.s- 
sion movement was regarded hy the 
‘ conservative’ politicians of the 
North;' secondly, as revealing to the 

ings have been insulted and tlioi r interests and 
honor assailed, by almost every possilde form of 
dennuciation and invective ; and, if aa'O deimicd it 
certain that the real animus of the Rei)ublican 
party could be carried into the administratibn of 
the Federal (rOAfernment, and become the ]ic’i’- 
niunent policy of the nation, wo sliould tliinlc 
that all the instincts of self-preservation and of 
manhood rightfully impelled therix to a resort to 
revolution and a separation from the Union, and 
Ave Avoiild applaud them and AA'ish them God 
speed in the adoption of such a remedy.” 

In the same spirit, The Eochester Union, two 
or three days later, argued that the threatened 
secession of the Slave? States Avas l^it a counter- 
poise of the Personal Liberty bills and other 
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South tlie probable action of those 
‘ conservatives,’ should the Union be 
constrained to defend itself by force 
against a slavoholding effort for its 
disintegration and overthrow. And, 
whatever niay have been the intent 
of those assembled, it is certain that 
the sentiments expressed by Messrs. 
Parlcer, A. B. Johnson, Seymour, 
Thaj'er, etc., and the appro-vong re- 
sponse which they elicited, were hailed 
by the engineers of Secession as proof 
positive that they would either not 
be forcibly opposed at all, or would 
have no difBculty in overcoming, by 
the help of their sympathizing friends 
and allies in the Pree States, any 


resistance to their purpose that might 
be offered.® Mr. Eoscoe Conkling 
attests that, when tlie proceedings of 
this Convention reached M^ashington, 
they were hailed with nndisgiiised 
exultation hy the Secessionists still 
lingering in the halls of Congress; 
one of whom said to him triunipliant- 
ly, “ If yonr President should attempt 
coercion, he will have more opposi- 
tion at the JSortli than he can over- 


The “ Peace Conference,” or Con- 
gress, so called, was assembled on the 
nnanimons invitation of the Legisla- 


measures of antagonism to slaveholding at tlie 
North. Said The. Union : 

“ Restricting onr remarks to actual violations 
of the Uonstitation, the North have led the way, 
and for a long period have been the sole offenders 
or aggressors. For many years, laws have been 
on tlie statute-books of Northern States, which 
were passed with the avowed object of prevent- 
ing the ‘ delivering up’ of fugitive slaves, which 
the Gonsbitntion says, '•shali be delivered up.’ 
Owing to their different circuinstancos. Northern 
States have been enabled to 'secure their ehc- 
rislifid object by violating the Con.stitution in a 
way that does not necessitate secession from, or 
a dissolution of, the Union, Owing to their 
peeuliar circumstances, the Southern States can- 
not retaliate upon the North witliout takiiig 
ground for secession from or a dissolution of the 
Union. But, in resorting to this mode and 
measure of redres.s, they simply followed the 
example sot hy Northern Stales in violating the 
Constitution to such an extent as they deem neces- 
sary to secure their objects. The Northern States 
stopped at one given point in their career of 
nuUilicatiun, because they had no object to gain 
by going further. The Southern States propose 
to sto]:i at another given point, which, in their 
judgment, is indicated by the necessities of their 
position.” 

•’'> TjLe Albany Argus of Nov. 12, 1800, said; 

“ Should accession from the Union be actually 
attempted by Soutli Oarolina alone, or in connec- 
tion with other Scutes, it will be amost important 
question for the present and ne.vt Administra- 
tion, how it shall be treated. Shall it be met by 
force ? Shall the military- power of the Govern- 
ment bo empiojmd to retain seceding Slates 
within the Union, and compel them to jdeld 
obodienco to the reipiirements of the Constitu- 
tion ? Waiveug, in what we now have to say, 
all question about the nglit of secession, we be- 
lieve that, as a matter of practical administration. 


neither Mr. Buchanan nor Mr. Lincoln will em- 
ploy force against the seceding States. If South 
Carolina, or any other State, through a conven- 
tion of her people, shall formally separate her- 
self from the Union, probably both the present 
and the next Executive will simply let her alone, 
and quietly allow aU the functions of the Federal 
Government within her limits to be suspended. 
Any other course would he madness ; as it would 
at once enlist all the Southern States in the con- 
troversy, and plunge the whole country into a 
civil war. The hrst gun fired in the way of 
forcing a seceding State back to her allegiance 
to the Union, would probably prove the kuell of 
its final dismemberment. As a mattei- of policy 
and wisdom, therefore, independent of the ques- 
tion of right, we should deem resort to force 
most disastrous.” 

® The New York Herald of Novoinher 9th — ^tho 
third day after that of the Presidential election — 
in its leading editorial, had said ; 

“For far less than this ['the election of Lin- 
coln], our fathers seceded from Great Britain; 
aud they left revolution organized in every SMe, to 
act whenever it is demanded by public opinion. 
The confederation is held togetiier only by pub- 
lic opinion. Each State is organized as a com- 
plete government, holding the purse and wield- 
ing the sword, possessmg the right to break the tie 
of the confederation as a nation might break a treaty, 
and to repel coercion as a nation might repel inva- 
sion. * * * Coercion, if it were possible, is out 
of the question.” 

The Charleston Courier of November, 1860, 
announced the formation of Military organiza- 
tions in various parts of the North in defense of 
‘ Southern rights.’ Allentown, Pa., urns speci- 
fied as one of tlv? points at which such forces 
wore mustering and drilling. 
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tiire of Yirginia/ and convened® in 
Wasliiiigton one moiitli prior to 
Mr. Lincoln’s inauguration. Tiiir- 
teeii Free States -were represented, 

: Maine, Mew Hampsliire, Yer- 
niont, Massaelinsetts, Eliode Island, 
Connecticut, Mew York, Mew Jer- 
sey, Pennsjdvania, ^ Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Iowa; and seven Slave 
States, viz, : Delaware, Maryland, 
Yirginia, Mortli Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, and Missouri, Ex-Presi- 
dent Jolm Tyler, of Yirginia, was 
called to tlie Chair. On motion of 
Mr. James Guthrie, of Kentucky, it 
was" 

“ Resolved, That a Committee of one from 
each State be appointed by the Commission- 
ers thereof, to be nominated to the Presi- 
dent, and to be appointed by him, t"o wliom 
shall be referred tiie resolutions of the Stiite 
of Virginia, and the other States represent- 
ed, and all propositions for the adjustment 
of e-Kisting difficulties between States ; with 
authority to report what they may deem 
right, necessary, and proper, to restore har- 
mony and preserve the Union ; and that they 
report on or before Friday.” 

This Committee was composed as 
follows : 

Maine, Lot M. Morrill ; Jfeio Hmwpshire, 
Asa Fowler; Vermont, Hiland Hall; Mas- 


So early as Nov. 30, ISGO, Gov. John Letcher, 
of Yirginia, who, as a Douglas Democrat and 
former anfi-Slavery man, was regarded as among 
the most moderate of Southern i)o!itieiaaa, in an- 
swer to a Union letter from Dov. Lewis P. Clover, 
a Demoi.-rat of Springfield, 111., had said : 

“1 110', V consider the overthrow of the Union 
absolutLly certain. South Carolina will secede ; 
and the chain, once hroken, is not very likely to 
lie reiinited. * * ••'’• Unless sometliing shall bo 
sjie-'dilii d(' lO to quiet the aj'jprehensions of tho 
South, the Union is gone beyond all hope.” 

Hr. Ciover replied, stating that he had shovm 
Gov. L.’s lGt,t.or to ilr. Lincoln (who asked Hr. 
C., wheiiicr it was just to hold him responsible 
for the I'ersoual Liberty bills, etc., which lie h‘ad 
never favored), and trusting that the Pro.sident 
elect would “ bo found a friend to the South.”' 
Gov. Letcher respondod (Dec. 2i?, 18G0), saying; , 
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sachmeits, Francis B. Crowninslneld ; Rhode 
Island, Samuel Amos; OonnectintI Eogor 
S. Baldwin ; Mew Yorlc, David Dudley Field ; 
New Jersey, Peter D. Vroom ; Renmylna- 
Ilia, Thomas 'White; Ohio, Thomas Ewing; 
Indiana, Charles B. Smitli; Illinois, Ste- 
phen F. Logan ; loica, James ilarlan ; IJeln- 
Daniel M. l-lates; North Carolina, 
Thomas Rnffin ; Virginia, Jan;ies A. Seddon ; 

James Gutlirie; Maryland. Rev- 
erdy Johnson; Tennessee, F, K. Zollioofl'er ; 
Missouri, A. W. Doniphan. 

Mr. Gntlirie, from tlie majorky of 
said Committee, on tlie IStli, made a 
report, recommending several amend- 
ments to be ingrafted on tlie F ederal 
Constitution ; wliich. amendments, 
as perfected and voted on by the 
Conference, will hereafter be given. 

Gov. Eoger S. Baldwin [Eepubli- 
can], of Connectient, made a dissent- 
ing report ; recommending that, in- 
stead of the aforesaid amendments, 
this body adopt and recommend the 
suggestion of the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky — that of a General Convention 
of the States. [His proposition will 
be given in full, in connection with 
its disposal by the Conference.] 

Mr. James A. Seddon, of Yirginia^ 
made another minority reptort, where- 
I in he affirms that the majority report 
j would not he acceptable to Yirginia, 

‘‘I regard the government as now doomed, 

I beyond a contingency, to destruction. * '•' * I 
have lost all hope, as t see no disposition in the 
free State.s to adjust tho controversy. We have 
just heard from Washington that tlie llcpubli- 
cau.shavo presented their till imatum; and 1 say 
to you, ill sincerity and sorrow, that it, will never 
be as.seiitcd to. I believe niiiety-uine lacn out 
of every hundred iu Virginia will I'opndiale it 
with scorn. Oouservative as 1 am, and laboring 
as J have been for months to secure an adjust- 
ment, before I wall assent to that • proposition, I 
will welcome civil war with all its liorror.s. It 
would be dishonorable in tlie South to accept it; 
and my motto is, ‘Death before dishonor.' ” 

Such Avere tlie Southern Unlomsts rvliom tlio 
Eepublicatis were e.xpected to eonciliatc, and 
stigmatized as repelling. 

Adopted January 19, 1801. ^ 

® February 4tL “ On the 6th. 
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'because it gave less to tlie Soutli 
tlian even the Crittenden Compro- 
mise ; vdiereas, Tirginia required the 
Vvdiolo of that, and something m.ore. 
lie proposed sundry amendments to 
the Federal Constitution, in addition 
to the guarantee to Slavery, forever, 
of all territory south of 36° 30'; one 
of which secures to every slaveholder 
the right to take his slave tlirougli 
any noii-slaveholding State or terri- 
tory, in passing from one slavehold- 
ing State or territory to another ; and 
also secures to him protection for his 
slaves as property, while at sea on such 
a journey. Another is in these words : 

“Artiole h Sec. 1. The .elective frait- 
chfse and the right to liold office, ■whether 
Federal, State, territorial, or municipal, shall 
not he exercised hy i^ersons who are, in 
whole or in part, of the African race.” 

Another of these amendments pre- 
sumes, and recognizes, the right of 
peaceable State secession, undertak- 
ing to guard against its abuses. 

Mr. Charles'A. WickliiFe, of Ken- 
tucky, proposed that this Convention 
rerpiest the several States which have 
passed Personal Liberty bills, to ab- 
rogate them ; also, that they allow 
slaves to ho carried across their soil 
respectively. 

Mr. Amos Tuck [Eepubliean], of 
New Hampshire, submitted an Ad- 
dress to the People of idie Uuited 
States, “ deploring the divisions and 
di.stractions that now afflict our coun- 
try,” hut deprecating secession or vio- 
lence, and insisting th.at “'the Consti- 
tution of the United States, properly 
understood and fairly enforced, is 
equal to every exigency,” Mr, Tuck’s 
addre^ss closed with three resolutions ; 
wliioh. will he given hereafter. 

Gov. S. P. Chase, of Ohio, pro- 
posed that this Convention adjourn 


to the 4th of April, to enable other 
States to he represented therein ; hut 
this was not agreed to. 

After several days’ discussion and 
consideration, with votes n]')on vari- 
ous amendments, Mr. David Dudley 
Field, of New York, moved to amend 
the Committee’s report, hy striking 
out § T, and inserting as follows : 

“Article 1 , No State sliall withdra-^v from 
the Union without the consent of all tlie 
States, given in a Convention of the States, 
convened in pursuance of an act passed by 
two-thirds of each House of Congress.” 

This proposition was rejected,’’’ as 
follows: 

Ays — Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Maine, Massachusetts, NewYork, NewHamp- 
shire, Vermont, Kansas-r— 10. 

Noes — Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Khode Island, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia — 11. 

Mr. Guthrie’s report at length 
coming up for action thereon, Gov. 
Baldwin moved a suhstitution for said 
report of his proposition aforesaid; 
which was in the following words : 

“ TFAei’fiffs, unhappy differences exist wliich 
have alienated from each other portions of 
the people of the United States to such an 
extent as seriously to disturb the peace of 
the nation, and impair the regular and effi- 
cient action of the Government within tljo 
sphere of its constitutional powers and duties: 

whereas^ the Legislature of the State 
of Kentucky has made application to Con- 
gress to c.all a Convention for projiosing 
amendments to the Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States; 

whereas, it is believed to he the 
opinion of the people of other States that 
amendments to the Constitution are or may 
become necessary to secure to the ])eoplo of 
the United States, of every section, the full 
and equal enjoyment of their riglits and lib- 
erties, so far as the same may depend for 
their security and protection on the ])owers 
granted to or withhold froni tlie General 
Government, in ])ursuanee of the natiuiiid 
purposes for •wliich it was ordained and 
established : 

“ArnZ whereas, it may be expedient that 
such amendments as any of the States may 


Fehruaiy 26, 1861. 
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desire tn liave proposed, sliould be presented 
to the Ooiivention in such form as tbe re- 
s]>ective States desiring tlie same may deem 
pro])cr : 

“"This convention does, tliorefoi’e, feeom- 
ineiul to the several States to unite with 
Kentucky in her application to Congress to 
ciill ii Convention for proposing amendments 
to tile Constitution of the United States, to 
he suhniitted to the Legislatures of the sev- 
eral States, or to conventions therein, for 
ralilication, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be x>roposed by Congress, in 
accordance with the provision in the fifth 
article of the Constitution 
tvliicli Y-as defeated by tbe following 
vote: 

Avs — Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Kew York, New Hampshire, 
Yerrnout— 8. 

Noes — Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Ma- 
ryland, Missouri, New Jersey, North Caro- 
lina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ehode Island, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Kansas — 18. 

Mr. Seddon’s project, excluding 
that part Y^bicli provides for State 
secession, was likewise moved as a 
substitute, and defeated by tlie fol- 
lowing vote: 

Ats — Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Virginia— 4. 

Noes — Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, Massachusetts, Maryland, 
New Jersey, New York, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, Kansas — 16.’ 

Mr. James B. Clay,*' of Kentucky, 
now moved a very long substitute, 
wliicli was substantially Mr. Seddon’s 
over again; vdiicli was rejected by 
tbe followdiig vote : 

Avs — Kentucky, Missouri, Nortli Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Virginia— 5. 

Noes — Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, 
Indiana, Maine, ^Massachusetts, Maryland, 
Now Jersey, New York, New Hampshire, 
Ohio, rcnnsylvania, Rhode Island, Ver- 
mont — 14. , : ' , 

Mr. Tuck’s proposition, consisting 
of an address and tli]*ee resolves, was 
no\v moved as a substitute. His re- 
solves were as folio tvs ; 

“ 1st. liewlvcd^ Tliat this Convention rec- 


ognize the well understood proposition that 
the Constitution of the Unfted States gives 
no power to Congress, or any branch of the 
Federal Government, to interfere in any 
manner with Slavery in any of the States; 
and we are assured, by abundant testimony, 
that neither of the great political organiza- 
tions existing in. the country contemplates a 
violation of the sxfirit of the Constitution in 
this regard, or the procuring of any amend- 
ment thereof, by which Congress, or any 
department of the General Government, 
shall ever have jurisdiction over Shivery iu 
any of the States. 

“ 2d. Jiesolml, That the Constitution ^vas 
ordained and established, us set forth in tlio 
preamble,': by the people of tlie United States, 
in ordei' to tovm a more pei'fect Union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure ihe blessings 
of liberty to theniselves and their iiosterity ; 
and ■when the people of any State are not in 
full enjoyment of all the benefits intended to 
be secured to them by the Constitution, or 
their rights under it are disregarded, their 
tranquillity disturbed, their jirosperity re- 
tarded, or their liberty impeHled, by the 
peoiilo of any other State, lull and adequate 
redress can and ought to he provided for 
such grievances. 

“ 3d. liesohed, That this Convention rec- 
ommend to the Legislatures of the several 
States of the Union to follow the example 
of the Legislatures of the States of Kentucky 
and Illinois, in applying to Congress to call 
a Convention for the proposing of amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States, pmrsuant to the fifth article thereof.” 

The Conference refnsed thus to S'ub- 
stitnte, by tlie following vote : 

Ays — Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana Jo'^ra, 
Maine, Massachu.setts, New York, N euTIani];- 
shiro, Vermont — 9. 

Noes — I.)elaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Misaonri, New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia — 11. 

Tlie q'liestion was next t.ak<3n on 
the first section of Mr. G-nthrie’s plan, 
of constitutional ameiidmeut, as fol- 
lows : 

“ Section 1. In all the present territory 
of the United States, north of the jiarallcl 
of thirty-six degrees aad thirty minutes of 
north latitude, involuntary servitude, except 
in ptmislnnent of crime, i.s ]>rohil>ited. In. 
all the present territory south of that line, 
the status of persons held to involuntary 


Son of Henry Olay’; since a prominent Rebel; died in Canada in January, 1864, 
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aervicG or labor, as it now exists, shall not 
ho cliaugod; nor shall any law be passed by 
Congress or the Territorial Legislature to 
liluder or prevent the taking of such persons 
from any of the States of this Union to said 
territory, nor to impair the rights arising 
from said relation; hut the same shall be 
subject to .judicial cognizance in the fotleral 
eonrts, according to the course of the com- 
mon law. 'W'hevi any territory north or 
south of said line, within .such boundary as 
Congress Tiiay prescribe, shall contain a pop- 
ulation equal to that required for a member 
of Congress, it shall, if its form of govorn- 
inent be ropuhlican, be admitted into the 
Union uu an equal footing with the original 
States, Acith or without involuntary servi- 
tude, as the constitution of such State may 
provide.” 

This proposition was affirmed'® and 
recommended hy the following rote : 

Ats— 'D elaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Ma- 
ryland, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Ehode Island, Tennessee— 9. 

Nons — Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Virginia — S. 

E’ety York “ Indiana, and Kansas 
were equally divided, and so cast no 
vote. The section was declared 
adopted. 

The second section had been so 
amended during the debates as to 
read as follows : 

“ vSncTiO'N’’ 2 , No territory shall he acquired 
by the United States, except by discovery, 
and for naval and commercial stations, de- 
pots, and transit-routes, without the concur- 
rence of a majority of all the Senators from 
States which allow inv()lnntary servitiuhj, 
and a majority of all the Senators from 
Slates which prohibit tliat relation; nor 
shall territory bo netpured Ijy treaty, unless 
the votes of a majority of the Senators from 
each class of States hereinbefore mentioned 
bo cast as a part of the two-thirds jufijority 
necessary to (.he rnlilication of such treaty.” 

Thi;-! waa likcAviac adopted — Kow 
York and Ivausas being still divided 
— by tlio follorving vote: 

Ays— •Delaware, Indiana, Kentucky, Mary- 
laiul, Missouri, Now Jensey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vnhia, Rhode Island, Ten rics.see, Virginia — 11. 

Noks— -tbnnecticnt, Illinois, loAva, Maine, 


Massachusetts, North Carolina, New Ilamp- 
shire, Vermont — 8. 

Mr. G-uthrie next moved the adop- 
tion of the third section of his Oorn- 
mittee’s report ; amended by the Con- 
vention so as to read as follows : 

“Seotiox 3, Neither the Constitution nor 
any amendment thereof shall be construed 
to give Congress power to regulate, abolish, 
or control, within any Stato, tlie I’elation 
established or recognized by the laws there- 
of touching persons held to labor or involun- 
tary service tliereiu, nor to iuteriero with or 
abolish involnntary service in the District of 
Columbia without the consent of ?.rar.yland 
and without the consent of the owners, or 
making the owners who do not consent just 
compensation; nor the powaw to interfere 
with or prohibit representatives and others 
from bringing with them to the District of 
Columbia, retaining, and taking aw'ay, per- 
sons eo held to labor or service; nor the 
power to interfere with or aholLsh involun- 
tary service in places under the exclusive 
jurisdiction of the United IStatos wntliin those 
States and Territories wTiere the same is es- 
tablislicd or recognized; nor the power to 
prohibit the removal or transportation of 
persons held to labor or involuntary service 
in any State or Territory of the United Scate.s 
to any other State or Territory thereof 
where it is estabhshod or recognized by law 
or usage ; and the right daring transporta- 
tion, by sea or river, of touching at ports, 
shores, and landings, and of landing in case 
of distress, shall e.N:ist; but not the right of 
transit in or through any State or Territory, 
or of sale or traffic, against the laws thereof. 
Nor .shall Congress have powmr to authorize 
any higher rate of taxation on persons held 
to labor or service than on land. 

“ The bringing into the District of Colum- 
bia of persons held to labor or service fur 
sale, or ])lacing them in depots to bo after- 
wards transferred to other places foi' sale as 
luerehandise, is prohibited,” 

This SGction wa,j Jidt)])tcd Ity the 
following vote — Yew York and Ktin- 
sas not voting, bccaiiric ecpaally di- 
vided: 

Ay.s— Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, New Jerse.y, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Porinsyivania, Rhode Island, i'ennes- 
see, Virginia— 12. 

Noks — Conuootiout, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Masaachurtotts, Now Hampshire. Vermont 


February..,27lh. Through the necessary - Oommiasioncr, [Mr. Lfivirt Dudley Field j leaving 
absence from the Coaferenco of a Eopublicaa his colleagues iivtj to five. 
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Mr. Ontlirie next moved tlie adop- 
tion of tiife fourih section of tlie re- 
port, wliieli liad been so amended as 
to read tin IS : 

“ Se(!Tion' 4. The third paragraph of the 
Rceoiid seetioa of the fourth article of the 
Constitution shall not be construed to pre- 
vent any of the States, b 3 ’‘ appropriate legi-s- 
lation, and throngh the action of their judi- 
cial and ministerial officers, from enforcing 
the delivery of fugitives from labor to the 
person to -whom such service or labor is 
due.” 

Tills also -was carried, by tlie fol- 
lowing vote — bletv York and Kansas 
still ecpially divided : 

Avs — -Oonnecticut, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, New- 
Jorsoy, Kortb Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
PJiode Island, Tennessee, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia— Lo. 

Koes — Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Kew- 
Hanipshire — 4. 

Mr. Giitlirie next moved tlie adop- 
iion of \h.& fifth section of tlie report, 
60 amended as to read as follows : 

“ Section 5. The foreign slave trade is 
herei)y forever prohibited ; and it shall be 
tlie dut}’- of Congress to pass laws to prevent 
the importation of slaves, coolies, or persons 
held to service or labor, into the United 
States and the Territories from places beyond 
the limits thereof.” 

This section w’^as adopted, as follows : 

Ays — Oonnecticut, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
diana, Kentucky, Maryland, Missouri, Kew- 
Jersey, Kew^ York, Kew Hamp.shire, Ohio, 
Pennsjdvania, Ehode Island, Tennessee, Ver- 
mont, Kansas — 16. 

Koes — I owa, Maine, Massachusetts, Forth 
Carolina, llrginia — 5. 

Mr. Guthrie next moved the adop- 
tion of the sixth section of the report ; 
amended thifs : 

“ Section 6. The first, thii’d, and fifth 
sections, together with this section, of these 
amendments, and the third paragraph of the 
second section of the first article of the Con- 
stitution, and the third paragraph of the 
Becond section of the fourth article thereotj 
.shall not be amended or abolished without 
the consent of all the States.” 

« This was adopted by the following 
vote — Mew York again divided, and 
uoi \ 'jtiug ; 

26 


Ays— Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Mary- 
land, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Tennessee, Kansas — 11. 

Foes— Oonnecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Forth Carolina, Few Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Ydrginia — 9. 

Mr. Guthrie next moved the adop- 
tion of the seventh section of the re- 
port ; amended to read as follows : 

“Section T. Congress shall provide by 
law that the United States shall pay to the 
owner tlie full value of his fugitive from 
labor, ill all cases where the marshal, or 
other oflicer, whose duty it was to arrest 
such fugitive, was pi-evented from so doing 
by violence or intimidation from mobs , or 
riotous assemblages, or when, after arrest, 
such fugitive was rescued by like violence 
or intimidation, and the owner tliereby de- 
prived of the same ; and the acceptance of 
such paymerit shall preclude the owner fTOin 
further claim to such fugitive. Congress 
shall provide by law for .securing to the citi- 
zens of each State the privileges and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several States.” 

Tins section w^'as adopted by the 
following vote — ^Mew York still di- 
vided : 

Ays — ^Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, New Jersey, New Hainj)- 
•shire, Ohio, Peniisylvania, Rhode Island, 
Tennessee, Kansas— 12. 

Noes — Oonnecticut, Iowa, Maine, Mis- 
souri, North Carolina, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia — 7. 

The report liaving been tlnis adopt- 
ed by sections, Gov. Chase, of Ohio, 
demanded a vote upon the entire 
plan of conciliation togetlier ; wdiicli 
President Tyler decided nnneeessaiy, 
as the whole plan had been adopted 
by sections. 

Mr. T. E. Franklin, of Pennsylva- 
nia, moved the following independent 
proposition: 

“ EesoUed, As the sense of this Conven- 
tion, that the highest political duty of every 
citizen of the United States is his allegiance 
to the Federal Government created by the 
Oonstitution of the United States, and that 
no Stateof this Union has any constitutional 
right to secede therefrom, or to absolve the 
citizens of such State from their allegiance' 
to the Government of the Unitedi^States.” 

Mr. Barringer, of Mortli Carolina, 
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moved that this proposition do lie on 
the table ; which was defeated ’ by 
12 States to 9 : but, on motion of 
Mr. Iluffin, of North Carolina, the 
consideration of Mr, Franklin’s pro- 
position was indefinitely postponed, 
as follows : 

Ays — Delaware, Kentucky, Maryland, 
Missouri, Kew Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, 
liliode Island, Tennessee, Virginia — 10._ 

Noes — Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylva- 
nia — 7. 

Mr. J. A. Seddoii, of Virginia, moved 
once ntore his propositioji, requiring 
an amendment of the Constitution, 
whereby the assent of a majority of 
the Senators from the slaveholding 
States and a like majority of the Sena- 
tors from the non-slaveholding States 
is required to give validity to any act 
of the Senate, as also recognizing and | 
legalizing State-secession from the 
TJnion ; which was laid on the table. 

Mr. Guthrie then offered the fol- 
lowing preamble to the x^ropositions 
which had been agreed to : 

“ To ihe Congress of the United States: 

“ The Convention assembled upon the in- 
vitation of the State of Virginia, to adjust 
the unhappy differences which now disturb 
the peace of the TJnion and threaten its con- 
tinuance, make Imown to the Congress of 
the United States that their body convened 
in the city of Washington on the 4th instant, 
and continued in session until the 27th. 

“ There were in the body, when action 
was taken upon that which is here submit- 
ted, one hundred and thirty-three Commis- 
siouors, ro])re3enting the following States: 
Maine, New llampshii’e, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Khode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, No^r Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
!Maryl;Liul, Virginia, Eorth Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Jtissouri, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, low, ‘i, Kjuisas. 

“They have approved what is herewith 
submitted, and respectfully request that 
your lionorahle body will submit it to con- 
veutions in tlio States as an article of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the TJnited 
! States.” 


This was adopted; and President 
Tyler requested to present the * plan 
of adjustment’ to Congress forthwith. 

And then the Convention adjourned 
without day. 

The above plan of conciliation was 
immediately communicated by Pre- 
sident Tyler to Vice-President Breck- 
inridge, who laid it before the Senate 
without delay; and, on motion of 
Mr. Crittenden, it was referred to a 
Select Committee of five, to be re- 
ported to the Senate next day. 

Mr. Crittenden reported it accord- 
ingly.*'* Gov. Seward, from the Ee- 
publican minority of said Committee, 
presented a substitute for that x^ro- 
ject, as follows : 

A joint resolution concerning a National 
Qomention to fropose amendnients to the 
Constitution of the United States. 

'•'•Whereas.^ the Legislatures of the States 
of Kentucky, New Jersey, and Illinois, havo 
applied to Congress to call a Convention for 
proposing amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States : Therefore, 

'■'•Be it resolved^ etc,, That the Legisla- 
tures of the other States he invited to taka 
the subject into consideration, and to ex- 
press their will on that subject to Congress, 
in pursuance of the fifth article of the Con- 
stitution.” 

Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, and 
others, strenuously objected to a con- 
sideration of the majority re|)ort at 
this time ; so that its second reading 
was postponed until next day : when, 
on motion of Mr. Douglas, it was 
made the special ordej for noon of 
the day following ; when Gen. Jo- 
sexoh Lane, of Oregon, made a long 
speech against ‘coercion,’ and in 
favor of the Southern view of State 
Eights. Mr. Andrew doluison, of 
Tennessee, followed, s])eakiug very 
strongly and earnestly in favor of 
maintaining the Union. 


i 
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At length, the Senate, on motion 
of Mr, Douglas, voted — ^Yeas 25; 
Hays 11 — ^to postpone the considera- 
tion of this, in favor of the House 
proposition of amendment, already 
referred to, and which had passed that 
body ; providing 

“ tliat no amendment shall he made to the 
Constitution which will authorize or give to 
Congress the power to interfere, within any 
State, with the domestic institutions there- 
of,” etc. 

This proposed amendment was 
finally concurred in by the Senate : 
Yeas 24; Hays 12: as follows: 

Teas — Messrs. Anthony, Bakei’, Bigler, 
Bright, Oi'ittenden, Dixon, Douglas, Foster, 
Grimes, Gwin, Harlan, Hunter, Johnson, of 
Tennessee, Kennedy, Latham, Mason, Mor- 
rill, Hicholson, Polk, Pugh, Rice, Sebastian, 
Ten Eyck, and Thomson — 24. 

Nats — Messrs. Bingham, Chan dlei*, Clark, 
Doolittle, Durkee, Foot, King, Sumner, Trum- 
bull, Wade, Wilkinson, and Wilson — 12. 

And then the Senate returned to 
the consideration of the Crittenden 
proposition, for which Mr. Clark’s 
proposition, already given was again 
offered as a substitute, and voted 
down : Yeas 14; Hays 22. 

Finally, Mr. Crittenden moved 
that the Peace Conference proposi- 
tion be substituted for his own origi- 
nal project of conciliation; which the 
Senate refused, hy the following vote : 

Teas— Messrs. Crittenden, Douglas, Har- 
lan, Johnson, of Tennessee, Kennedy, Moi-- 
rill, and Thomson — 7. 

Nats — ^Messrs. Bayard, Bigler, Bingham, 
Briglit, Chandler, Clark, Dixon, Fessenden, 
Foot, Foster, Grimes, Gwin, Hunter, Lane, 
Latham, Mason, Nicholson, Polk, Pugh, Rice, 
Sebastian, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Trumbull, 
Wade, Wigfall, Wilkinson, and Wilson — ^28. 

So the Senate,' by four to one, dis- 
posed of the scheme of the Peace 
Gommissioners, and proceeded to 
vote, directly thereafter, on Mr. Crit- 
tenden’s original proposition, which 
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was defeated — ^Yeas 19; Hays 20— 
as has been stated. 

The proceedings of the Peace Con- 
ference were likewise presented to 
the House,’® hut not acted upon in 
that body — the report of the Com- 
mittee of Thirty-three being held 
entitled to preference. 


Thus ended in failure the more or 
less earnest efforts to avert the gather- 
ing storm of war hy some project of 
■Compromise’ or ‘ Conciliation,’ to 
be enacted by Congress preliminary to 
its being ingrafted on tlie Constitu- 
tion. And, as it has been very wide- 
ly asserted and believed that tlie Ee- 
publicans evinced an unbending dis- 
j)ositioii, stubbornly refusing to make 
any concession, any sacrifice, for the 
preservation of peace andHational in- 
tegrity, it may he well to consider what 
they actually did and proffered. The 
foregoing pages show that 

I. They were at all times willing, 
and more than willing, to unite in 
the call of a Convention of the 
States, wliich would have inherent 
power to deal thoroughly with all 
the questions wdiereon the differences 
termed ‘^sectional’ had arisen, and 
wherein their opponents were mor- 
ally certain to have a large majority 
of votes. Presideiit Lincoln at an 
early day, Gov. Morgan, the Ee])nb- 
licans in the Peace Conference, etc., 
etc., bad indicated their concurrence 
in the call of a Convention. But this 
resort, though originally suggested hy 
the Legislature of Kontiickv, was 
voted down in the Peace Con ference 
hy the aid of all the Shu'e States re- 
presented — Kentucky among them. 


H. The Eepublicans, likewise 
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evinced a 'willingness to pay for 
slaves wlio slionld be lost to tbeir 
owners tlirongli popular interposi- 
tion to defeat their return to bond- 
age' from the Free States to which 
they had escaped. Mr. Tuck’s prop- 
osition in the ‘ Peace Conference,’ 
Gov. Baldwin’s, and nearly every 
antlientic or inlinential utterance 
from the same side, admitted the 
duty of the North, if it could no 
longer return such fugitives, to, pay 
their value to those injured or ag- 
grieved by this failure to make good 
the constitutional stipnlation. Had 

During tlie preceding discussion in the Gou- 
feretice, Glov. S. P. Chase, of Ohio (Fehruary Gth), 
after stating frankly to the Southei’n Commis- 
sioners that those from the Free States could not 
surrender the principle of Slavery Restriction as 
to the territories, and that, if they did, it would 
do no good, as their constituents would disavow 
and repudiate them, proceeded as follows: 

“ Aside from the Territorial question — ^the 
question of Slavery outside of Slave States — I 
know of but one serious difficulty. I refer to 
the question concerning fugitives from service. 
The clause in the Constitution concerning this 
class of ]5er,sons is regarded by almost all men, 
Roi'lh and South, as a stipulation for the surren- 
der to their rnaslera of slave.s e.scaping into Free 
States. 'L’he people of the Free States, however, 
who helicvo tliat slaveholdiug is 'wrong, cannot 
and will not aid in tho reclamation, and the stip- 
ulation becomes therefore a dead letter. You 
complain of had faitli; and the complaint is 
retorted by deiniueiations of the cruelty which 
would drag haek to houdago tho poor slave who 
has escaped from it. Y'ou, thinking Slavery 
right, claim tho fnllillment of tho stipulation; 
we, thinking Slavery wrong, cannot fulfill the 
stipulation without consciousness of participa- 
tion in 'WTong. Here i.s a real difficulty; hut it 
seera.s to mo not in,superah]e. It will not do for 
us to say to yon, in justification of non-perform- 
auce, ‘The stipulation is immoral, and therefore 
we cannot e.veculo it;’ for you deny the immor- 
aliiy, and wo cannot assimio to judge for you. On 
tho other hand, you ought not to exact from us 
tin; litoral porroriimnec of the stipulation when 
3-0U know t hat wo cannot perform it without 
oouRcious culpiihilily. A true solution of the dif- 
fusully seems to bo attainable by regarding it as 
a piinjtio case where a contract, from changed 
dnnnnmmcpa, cannot be fiilfillcd exactly as 
made. A court of'equityin such a case decrees 
oxoeijtion us near as maj^he. It requires the par- 
■tS’ who caurfot perform to make a compensation 
for non-jierformance. Why cannot the same prin- 


tbe South presented as her nltiiiia» 
timi — “Pay, us cash'’ for every slave 
'udiom we shall hereafter lose through 
your repugnance to slave-liuntiiig” — 
the exaction would have been acce- 
ded to as reasonable and just. 

III. Tlie North could not, Avitlioiit 
shame and conscious guilt, consent to 
diffilse and uphold Slavery on terri- 
tory that came to ns free.“ But Gov. 
Anthony, of Rhode Island, formally 
o'flered,’® in the Senate, to unite in 
the immediate admission of New 
Mexico (which tlien included Arizo- 
na) as a State, under such Constitn- 

ciple ho applied to the rendition of fugitives from 
service? 'Wo cannot surrender — but we can 
compensate. Wliy not, then, avoid all difficulties 
on all sides, and show respectively good faith 
and good will, by providing and accepting com- 
pensation wdiere masters reclaim escaping ser- 
vants and prof e tlieir right of reclamation under 
the Constitution ? Instead of a judgment for ren- 
dition, let there boa judgment for compensation, 
detennined by the true value of the services, and 
lot the same judgment assure freedom to the fu- 
gitive. The cost to the National Treasury would 
be as nothing in comparison with the evils of dis- 
cord and strife. All parties would he gainers.” 

Mr Webster, in one of his latest speeches 
— at Buffalo, May 22, 1S.51 — said: 

“ If the South ivish any concession from me, 
they won’t get it — not a hair’s breadth of it. If 
they come to m}^ house for it, they will not find 
it. I concede nothing. * * No matter what 
may be said at the Syracuse Oonvention, or any 
other as.semblage of insane persons. I ne\’er 
Avould consent that there should be one foot of 
Slave Territory beyond what the old Thirteen 
States had at the time of the formation of tho 
Union, Never, never I The man can’t show 
Ms feee to me, and prove that I o^'or departed 
from that doctrine. He would sneak away, or 
slink away, or hire a mercenary Heep, that lie 
might say what a mercenary apostate from lib- 
erty Daniel Webster has become. He knows 
himself to bo a hypocrite and a ialsilier. * * sis ^\_]p 
that I now say i.s, that, vjith the blessing of God, 

I wdll mt now nor hereafter, before the country or 
the loorld, consent to be numbered among those who 
introduced new Slam: Foiver into the Union. 1 
will do all in my power to prevent it.” 

Mr. Clay’s deliberate and emphatic declaration . 
that 7ie would never consent nor be constrained 
“ to vote for the positive introduction of Slavery 
either south or north of that line” (36° 30’), will 
bo found on page 20.0. 

See page 3^1. 
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tion as lier people slioiild see lit to 
frame and adopt — New Mexico be- 
ing at that inoineut a Slave Terri- 
tory by act of lier Legislature — to 
say iiotliing of tlie Dred Scott decis- 
ion. That would liave given tlie 
Soiitli a firm bold on nearly every 
acre of our present territory whereon 
slie could rationally liope ever to plant 
Slavery — pi'omded tlie people of 
New Mexico slionld see fit to ingraft 
Slavery on tbeir State, as they seem- 
ed, under Democratic training, to. 
bave done on tbeir Territory. 

IT. Tbe House — wbicb bad be- 
come strongly Eepublieaii tbrougb 
tlie witlidrawal of most of tbe rep- 
resentatives li‘om Cotton States — 
passed the conciliatory and practical 
resolves reported by Mr, Corwin 
Irom tbe Committee of Tliirty-tbree 
— passed tbem by an overwhelming 
majority.. Tbe Senate would bave 
promptly concurred, bad it been inti- 
mated or probable that sucli concur- 
rence wmuld bave arrested and rolled 
back tbe surge of Secession. 

T, Both Houses united in passing 
tbe Joint Hesolve from said Commit- 
tee w'bicb, being ratified by tbe ro,- 
quired proportionbf tbe States, would 
have precluded forever any action of 
Congress adverse to tbe perpetuation 
of Slavery in siieli States as sbonld 
desire sncb perpetuation. This, too, 
wn)uld have been readily perfected, 
bad the South’ evinced any inclina- 
tion to be satisfied and pacified there- 
by. But it w"as very generally treat- 
ed by them as of no, value. Senator 
Mason, of Tirginia, spoke of it deri- 
sively as, in substance, one of the 
planks of tbe Gbicago [Republican] 
Platform. And tbe artillery of Se- 
cession soon dispelled all desire of, 
or motive for, ratifying it. 


TI, There were very many Kepub- 
licans — and those by no means wdtb- 
out consideration or influence — Avbo 
would bave cheerfully consented to a 
j)eaceful withdrawal from the Union 
of tbe Cotton States, with such t)tlier3 
as might bave chosen to accompany 
tbem, bad these accorded time for. 
decently effecting and assenting to 
sncb a sepa,ration, after first allow- 
ing tbe Free States a fair oj)portmiity 
to submit to and urge upon the peo- 
ple of tbe South tbeir reasons for 
deprecating it. To this end, the 
calling of a National Coiiveiitioii and 
tbe election of delegates thereto were 
deemed indispensable prerequisites. 
Such a Convention could have acted 
decisively on tbe main question and 
all subordinate points — such as the 
riglitful disposal, by apportioninent 
or otlierwise, of the public lauds 
and other property belonging to tlie 
Union, with the public debt owed b)''it. 

YII. Tbe North did, as we liave 
seen, organize three ne’w Territories 
at this Session, in ntter silence re- 
specting Slavery, and in sncb man- 
ner as left ‘ tbe Sontb’ in full posses- 
sion of all tbe rights accruing to her 
from the Federal Constitution, ‘as ex- 
pounded in. the Dred Scott decision. 
This was done, not in acc^ordance 
wdtb tbe views and feelings of tlie 
Republicans, who reported and pass- 
ed tlie bills, but as a peaee-oheriug 
and a concession to those Soutliern 
Unionists who u'ere constantly piro- 
testing tliat cared nothing for the 
extension of Slavery — in fmfi, were 
rather op])osed to it — hut would 
not tamely submit to see a stigma 
jilaced on tbeir section and her ^ insti- 
tution’ by Northern votes. 

Yet all this was fruitle'ts, bee a, use 
tbe North, in the full flush of a long' 
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awaited and iiiirly achieved trinmpli, 
did not see tit to repudiate the eher- 
isiied Mid time-honored principle for 
which it had patiently, ardently strug- 
gled. Xo other Biiccessful party was 
over hefore required, at such a mo- 
ment, to surrender its principle, its 
consistency, its manhood, on peril of 
hTational disruption aud overthrow. 
Tliero was uo concession from the 
other side — ^no real compromise — ^but 
a simple, naked exaction that the 
iRepuhlieans should stultify and dis- 
grace tliemselves, hy admitting that 
they were fundamentally wrong, and 
that, instead of electing their Presi- 
dent, they slionld have been defeated.*® 

What ‘the South’ and its friends 
really required of the North was part- 
nership, cooperation, complicity, in the 
work of extending, diflusing, and forti- 
fying Slavery, such as it had secured in 
the annexation of Texas. That Slave- 
ry was a great National interest — the 
broad and solid base of onr industrial 
economy and commercial prosperity 
— tlie slaves confined, indeed, to one 
section of the Union, because there 
most profitably employed, hut labor- 
ing for the benefit of Northern®’ man- 
ufacturers and mercliants as much 
as for that of Southern planters and 
factors — that we must all watch and 
work to give that interest wider scope 

Thu Ciadnuiili of January 15, ISGl, 

Las a IcUor from ‘ A Cilizou of IligLland Coun- 
ty,’ -wLldi puts the case .squarely thus: 

'‘There is only one possible remedy -vrliich. can 
saTO Tlie country, and restore harmony and peace ; 
and that is a total abandonment of the dogmas 
of Lincoln, and tlie adoption of another and op- 
posite objoct — ‘tho recognition of the equality of 
all tho State,? in the territories of the United 
Slates, and the strict enforcement of all the la-ws 
protecting and securing slave property tmder the 
Const it ntion.’ This principle is recognized in the 
proposition of Senator Crittenden ; and when the 
madness andryiolenco of such men as John Sher- 
man, Lon. W'ade, and Horace G-reeley shall be 
hninblcd. and when wise and patrid-ye statesmen 
shall be looked for and found as guides and coun- 


by the conquest of more temtoiy, 
and by the maintenance at all hazards 
of Slavery in Cuba, etc. — and that 
all anti-Slavery discussion or expos- 
tulation must he systematically sup- 
pressed, as sedition, if not treason — 
such was the gist of the Sontherii 
requirement. A long-haired, raving 
Abolitionist in the furthest North, 
according to ‘ conservative’ ideas, not 
merely disturbed the equilibrinin of 
Southern society, hnt undermined the 
fabric of our N ational prosperity. He 
must he squelched,’® or there could 
he no further Union. Ilaman, sur- 
rounded hy the power and pomp of 
his dazzling exaltation, bitterly says, 
“All this availeth me nothing, so 
long as I see Mordeeai, the Jew, sit- 
ting at the king’s gate.”®* 

Hence ‘ the South’ would accord no 
time, allow no canvass hy Northern 
men of the Slave States in the hope 
of disabusing their people of the 
prejudice that we were their natural, 
implacable enemies.®'* They gave 
us hut this alternative — “ Consent to 
Disunion — let ns wrest from the Ee- 
puhlic such portion of it as we choose 
to have — or meet us in the shock of 
battle ! Your country or yotm 
life !” 

— And so we were plunged into 
the horrors of Civil War. 


selora for the peace of the nation, then may we 
rejoice in the prospect of restoring our country 
to that prosperity and happiness wdiieh we had 
before the spirit of Abolitionism aud of hate 
blasted this fair heritage of our fathers. Let 
the entire South to the border, including Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Virginia, and Missouri, take a 
bold, dignified, and patriotic position, and de- 
mand as a right that which the North — redeemed 
from the , curse of Abolitionism-— will have the 
magnanimity and patriotism to yield.” 

See Judge Woodward’s^speech, page 364. 

*®See Mayor Henry’s speech; also his letter 
forbidding Q-. W. Curti,s’.s lecture, pages .363-'?. 

, Esther v., lf>i 

See Senator Olingman, page S’? 3. 
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If Ilndibras was riglit in Ms 'as- 
sumption, tliat there is and can he no 
fighting where one party gives all the 
blows— the other being content with 
meekly and patiently receiving them — 
then it might be plansibly contended 
that onr great Civil War was initia- 
ted by the bombardment of Eort Sum- 
ter, or by the attempt to supply its 
famishing garrison, some weeks after 
Mr. Lincoln’s inaugm-ation. But Wit 
stands opposed to Eeason in tMs case, 
as in many others. The first at- 
tempt ill the interest of Secession to 
dispossess the Union, by force, of any 
jiroperty or position held by it, even 
though not seriously opposed, was as 
truly an act of war as though it had 
been desperately resisted, at the cost 
of hundreds of lives. 

The Secession of South Carolina’ 
was hailed with instant and general 
exultation by the plotters of Disunion 
in nearly every Slave State. There 
•were celebrations, with parades, mu- 
sic, cannon-firing, speeches, etc., on 
that evening or the following day, at 
Hew Orleans, Mobile, Memphis, etc. 
Even at Wilmington, Del., where the 
Secessionists were few indeed, the 
event was honored by a salute of 
a hundred guns. Senator Andrew 
Johnson was still more honored, on 
the 2 2d, by being burned in effigy by 
tlie Secessionists of Memphis. While 
the TsTorthern cities were anxious, 


apprehensive, and paralyzed, it was 
noted that at Baltimore, though no 
formal celebration was had, people 
seemed reheved and cheerful; the 
streets were gayly crowded, and busi- 
ness was better. At Washington, Mr, 
Garnett, of Virginia, exultingly an- 
nounced the fact of South Carolina’s 
secessioli in the House ; whereupon, 
three or four Southrons clapped their 
hands. There was no further pubKc 
manifestation in Congress ; and none 
north of the Virginia line, save in 
Wilmington, as aforesaid. 

A mere handful of Federal troops, 
under Maj. Eobert Anderson, watch- 
ed rather than garrisoned the forts in 
CliEirleston harbor. Of these, Fort 
Moultrie, though the older and weak- 
er, was mainly tenanted hy the sol- 
diers, being the more convenient to 
the city ; hut it could not have been 
held a day against a serious assault. 
Its garrison found themselves sud- 
denly surrounded by scowling, dead- 
ly foes,“ too numerous to he resisted. 
During the night of the 20tJi, Maj. 
Anderson propaerly and p)rndent]y 
transferred his entire coimnand to 
Fort Sumter, taking vdth tiieni, or 
after them, all provisions, munitions, 
etc., that could conveniently be trans- 
ported. The removal was efiectcd by 
means of two schooners, which made 
several trips during the night, pass- 
ing directly by the harbor guard-boat 


^ December 20, 1860. 

* The Charleston Mercury of the 22d said : 
“The garrison in our harbor -vrill not he 
strengthened. The reenforcenitent of the forts, 


at this time and under present circuraRtancoa, 
means coercion — war. When the I'orta are de- 
manded and refused to he delivered up to those in 
•whom is invested the title of em«ieut domain, 
and for whose defense and protection alone thej 
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INTinn, and affecting no concealment. 
A fnil moon ^vas shining in a clear 
shy. Wlicn all tliat conld be had 
been j’enioved, the remaining giin- 
cari-iages, etc., were burnt, so as to 
pi-event their use in any ihtnre at- 
tack upon Sinnter. jSTo resistance 
was offered ; perhaps none of a seri- 
ous nature could have been ; forMaj. 
An(]orson'’s act was evidently nnan- 
ticipated in Charleston ; but it was 
gravely (aun[)lained of as a breach of 
faith — President Buchanan, it was 
imjdied, rather than distinctly al- 
leged," having promised that tire mil- 
itary sftUm should not be changed, 
witliout due notice. The news of 
Anderson’s movement sent a thrill 
through the hearts of mahy, who felt 
that we were silently drifting toward 
a sea of fraternal blood. 

xlhuost simultaneously with this 
transfer, a popnlar excitement was 
aroused in Pittsburgh, Pa., by Infor- 
mation that an order liad been re- 
ceived from the War Department for 

wore cedoil and l)nill; rip ; and when, tho Fed- 
eral Government showing a hostile purpose, it 
shall hccomo necessary and proper for us to ob- 
tain possession, Ihen it ivlli be right .for tho 
world and Black Ilopul dicanism to expect that 
tho Slate, by her authorities, will move in tlie 
premises. The peoj>h will obey the call for war, 
and take the forts," . 

The Charleston Courier of December 4, 1860, 
has a speech by Mr. Edward M’Orady at a Se- 
cession meeting in. that city a few days pre- 
viously, which concludes as follows : 

“ r do not counsL'l any ])rccipitato action ; nor 
do J fear anytliing from tho forts — they are 
oars, not nicrelj- in part. They were placed 
there on otur soil for our protection ; and, when- 
ever the suimraiion comes, they must fall into 
our pos-scssion. They will be our.s as surely as 
we seeedo ; and wo will secede as surely as the 
ami will rise to-morrow.” 

J' The Qliarleston CbM-ner of the 29th said: 

“ Hiiajnr Robert Anderson, TTnitod States Army, 
dm achieved the unenviable dtstnwtion of opening 
ciuil -war between Asmcrican citizens by an act of 
jjToss bremh of fai^^ He has, under counsels 
, of a panic, deserted his post at Fort Moultrie, 
«md, under false pretexts, has transferred his 


an extensive transfer of arms, espe- 
cially of heavy ordnance, from the 
'Alleghany Arsenal near that place to 
the South and South-West.^ That 
such transfers had been cpiietly going 
on for months, did not reconcile the 
stanch Republicans of our Ameri- 
can Birmingham to furtlier opera- 
tions of the kind, now palpaljly in 
the interest of Sontliern treason. A 
public meeting was called ; dispatches 
sent to Washington ; and an order ob- 
tained suspending the meditated trans- 
fer. The citizens’ meeting was held 
on the evening of the 2'7th; and its 
resolves, while they deprecated any 
lawless resistance to official orders, 
called urgently on the President to 
purge his Cabinet of every one known 
to be in complicity with treason or 
rebellion against the Federal Gov- 
ernment and ITnion. 

John B. Floyd, Secretary of War, 
resigned his post on the 29th, alleging 
the course of the President, in refus- 
ing to order Major Anderson, back to 

garrison and military stores and supplies to Fort 
Sumter.” 

And The Charleston Mercury said : 

“ Major Anderson alleges tliat the movement 
was made Avithout orders, and upon Iris oavii re- 
sponsibility, and that he AAns not aware of such 
an understanding. He is a gentleman, and we 
AAdll not impugn his AA'ord or iiis motives. But it 
is due to South Carolina and to good faitlr that 
the act of this officer should be repudiated by 
the Government, arid that the troops ire removed 
forthAvith from Fort Sumter."- 
^ The order was as follows : 

“ Send immediately to Ship Island, near Balize, 
(mouth of Mississippi), 46 cannon, and to Gal- 
veston 78 cannon," naming the kinds. 

The schedule was as follows : 

21 ten-inch Columbiads, 15,2001bs.=:319,2001bs. 
21 eight-inch ditto 9,240 “ =194,040 “ 

4 32-pounders (iron), 7,250 “ = 29,000 “ 

46 to Ship Island. 

Total weight of metal, 542, 240 lbs. 
23 ton-inch Columbiads, 15,2001bs.=349,6ri01bs. 
48 eight-inch ditto 9,240 “ =443.520 “ 

7 32-pounder8 (iron), 7,250 “ = 50,750 “ 

73 to Galveston. ^ 

■ TotaiVeiglit of metal, 843,S701ba. 


SOUTH CAROLINA ON THE OFFENSIVE. 
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Fort l£o%iltrie, as liis reason. Ho as- 
serted til at /i(3 liad promised South 
Carolina tliat no cliange should be 
made in the disposition of our forces 
ill Charleston harbor — wliich is ex- 
ceediiig'ly probable, lie asked per- 
mission to Aundicate our honor, and 
prevent civil war” by “ withdrawing 
the Federal garrison altogether from 
the harbor of Charleston.” This not 
being accorded, be declared that he 
could ho longer hold Ms office, 
nnder my convictions of patriotism, 
nor Avitli honor.” The President 
mildly accepted Ills resignation, and 
appointed Joseph Holt, of Kentucky, 
to succeed Mm. 

By the middle of December, Hon. 
Caleb Cushing, of Mass., was dis- 
patclied to Charleston by President 
Buclianaii as a Commissioner or con- 
fidential agent of tlie Executive. . His 
errand Avas a secret one. But, so 
far as its object was allowed to tran- 
spire, he was understood to be the 
bearer of a profter from Mr. Buchanan 
that lie would not reenforce Major 
Anderson, nor initiate any hostilities 
against the Secessionists, proAuded 
they would eAnnce a like pacific spi- 
rit, by respecting the Federal author- 
ity doAvti to the close of his Adminis- 
tration — noA"/ but a feAV weeks distant. 
Gen. Cushing had been in Charleston 
a fcAv months earlier as an anti- 
Donglas delegate to, and President 
of, the Democratic National Conven- 
tion, find then stood in high favor 
AA’itli lier aristocracy: on this occa- 
sion, ho aa’-ca’ci’, he was soon given to 
iuud erst a lid that he had fallen from 
graee ; that his appearance in the 
chfiracter C)f an advocate or represen- 
tative of Federal authority had east 
a sudden inildeAV on Ms popularity iu 
tliat siToiighoid of Secession, He 


remained hut five hours iu Charles- 
ton ; haAdng learned AAnthin that time 
that the rulers of South Carolina 
would make no promises and enter 
into no arrangements wdiich did not 
recognize or imply the independence 
of their State. He returned directly 
to Washington, AAdierehis report was 
understood to have been tlie tlieme 
of a stormy and protracted Cabinet 
meeting. 

Directly after Major Anderson’s 
remoA^al to Fort Sumter, the Federal 
arsenal in Charleston, containing 
many thousand stand of arms and a 
considerable quantity of military 
stores, Avas seized hy the volunteers, 
noAV flocking to that city by direc- 
tion of the State authorities ; Castle 
Pinckney, Fort - Moultrie, and Snlli- 
van’s Island, were likeAvise occupied 
by tliera, and their defenses A’igor- 
onsly enlarged and improved. The 
Custom-Hoase, Post-Office, etc., av ere 
likeAidse a])propriated, Avithout resist- 
ance or commotion; the Federal offi- 
cers liaAnng them in charge being 
original, active, and ardent Secession- 
ists. The lights in the light-honscs 
were extinguished, and the buoys in 
tlie intricate channel of the harbor 
were remoA''ed, so that no ocean craft 
could enter or dopfirt Avithout the 
guidance of a special pilot. Addi- 
tional fortifications, defondiiig the 
city and (.‘-ommanding the liarbor ap- 
proaclies, Avwe commenced and push- 
ed rapidly forward ; some of tlicm 
haAdng direct reference, ofiensiA^e and 
defenswe, to Fort Sumter. And still 
the voliniteers came pouring iu; 
nearly all ffom the interior of South 
Carolina ; though ahnmlant pxoifers 
of military aid Avere received from 
all parts of the South. Tlie first 
company from another Stute. eon 
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sistiiig of eighty men, ms organized 
in Savannah, and readied Charleston 
Doeoniber 23d. Capt. If. L. Ooste, 
of the U. S. revenue service, in com- 
mand of the cutter William Aiken, 
ill Charleston harbor, turned her over 
to the State authorities, and enlisted, 
ivith his crew, in the seiwice of South 
Carolina. This day, the Palmetto, 
or South Carolina, flag was formally 
raised over the Custom-House and 
the Post-Office at Charleston; and 
it was announced next morning that 
G-ov. Pickens had been tendered the 
serwces of volunteers from Georgia 
and Alaliama, as well as from all 
parts of South Carolina. 

Mr. Jacob Thompson, Secretary of 
the Interior, having left his post to j 
visit Morth Carolina in the character ' 
of a Secession Cominissioner from 
Mississippi, a heavy defalcation was 
discovered^ in his Department. A 
South Carolina clerk named Godard 
Bailey, who was custodian of a large 
amount of State bonds belonging to 
the Indian Trast Pund, had abstract- 
ed therefrom bonds and coupons 
amounting in tbe aggregate to $870,- 
000, and bad disappeared, Mr. 
Thompson was notified by letter of 
the fraud, and, returning, “ called at 
once upon the President to announce 
it. An. investigation was forthwith 
ordered ; but neither the key of the 
safe nor the clerk who had charge of 
it conld he found. Mr, Bailey was 
at lougtli discovered, but could not 
or would not produce the key. Tbe 
Department was then surrounded hy 
a police force, which no clerk was 
alh)wcd to pass, the safe broken open, 
and tlie extent of the robbeiy dis- 
covered. An examination of Mr. 
Bailey elicited the following facts : 


The firm of Kiissell, Majors & 
Waddell held a very large contract 
for the transportation of army sup- 
plies from LeaA^enworth and other 
points on the Missouri river to the 
army stationed at Camp Floyd, in 
Utah ; nnder which they were to re- 
ceive from the Treasury about one 
million dollars per annum. The con- 
tractors being pressed for funds, Mr. 
Floyd had been induced to accept 
tlieir drafts on bis department, in an- 
ticipation of future service, to tbe 
amount of nearly or quite a million 
of dollars. Tliese acceptances, being 
manifestly irregular, could with diffi- 
culty, and hut to a moderate extent, 
be negotiated ; so that the enibarrass- 
nient of the contractors was tliereby 
scarcely mitigated. Under these cir- 
cumstances, it appears, Mr. Bussell 
had been made acquainted with Mr. 
Bailey, and had, by some means, in- 
duced tbe latter to supply liim with 
a large amount of bonds from tlie 
safe under his control, substituting 
tberefor Mr. Floyd’s acceptances 
aforesaid. The bonds he had hypo- 
thecated in Wall-street and raised 
money thereon. As our national sky 
darkened, the bonds depreciated, and 
tbe lenders called on Mr. Bussell for 
additional security, which he fur- 
nished in the shape of more bonds, 
supplied by Bailey; who, finding 
himself inextricably involved, ad- 
dressed, on the 18th, a letter to Secre- 
tary Thompson, disclosing the more 
material facts, and pleading that he 
had taken the bonds only to snv'c the 
honor of Secretary Floyd, vdiieli., lie 
was assured, had been ccmqu'omlsed 
by his advances to Bussell & Go. 
He did this on the faitli of promises 
that all should he made right in due 


® December 25th. 


® December 2-ltli. 


T:flE TJNIOlil GOING- TO •WREOX. 


season; but, being caUed upon by 
tbe Indian Bureau for tbe coupons, 
payable January 1st, on tbe abstracted 
securities, be found bimself unable to 
respond, and was driven to a coiifes- 
sion. Tbe Government being at 
that moment penniless, tbe revenue 
slinmk to less than balf its ordinaij 
dimensions by tbe stoppage of im- 
portations, and tbe necessity for bor- 
rowing urgent, tbis development, 
casting doubt on tbe integrity of 
men bigb in autbority, gave a stag- 
gering blow to tbe public credit. 
Tbe Grand Jury at ’Washington in- 
dicted^ Floyd on two counts: first, 
for malfeasance; second, for conspi- 
racy with Bailey and Bussell to de- 
fraud tbe Government ; but be was 
by this time far fioin that city, ab- 
sorbed in tbe work of luring Yirginia 
into tbe toils of treason. 

Tbe disintegration of the Cabinet 
bad commenced so early as December 
lOtb, when Mr. Howell Cobb, tbor- 
ougbly ill tbe counsels of tbe seces- 
sionists, resigned tbe control of tbe 
Treasury, whereof tbe bankrupt and 
hopeless condition supplied him with 
an excuse, tbougb not tbe reason, for 
bis retirement. Mr. Philip Francis 
Thomas, of Md., previously Commis- 
sioner of Patents, was appointed in 
bis stead. Gen. Lewis Cass resigned 
the post of Secretary of State on tbe 
14tb, directly after a long and ex- 
cited Cabinet session. He did so 
becanse he could not consent to ren- 
der himself responsible for, or be im- 
plicated in, the President’s refusal to 
recuforce, provision, and sustain Maj. 
Anderson and bis little force, bolding 
tbe forts in Charleston harbor. He 
did, not rush into the newspapers ; 
yet be made no secret of bis convic- 
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tion that tbe conrse on which tbe 
President bad decided was a fatally 
mistaken one, and led directly to 
Hational subversion and ruin. At- 
torney-General Black — a lifelong and 
intimate personal friend of tbe Presi- 
dent — took charge, by bis direction, 
of the State Department. 

Messrs. E. "W. Barnwell, James L. 
Orr, and ex-Gov. Adams, Commis- 
sioners from tbe State of South Caro- 
lina, reached Washington on tbe 
26tb, under instructions to negotiate 
with tbe Federal Executive a parti- 
tion of all the properties and inter- 
ests of tbe sovereign and independent 
State of South Carolina in tbe Union 
from which she bad seceded. Every 
one of them knew perfectly that tbe 
President bad no more constitutional 
power or right to enter upon such a 
negotiation than be liad to cede the 
country bodily to Enssia, Prance, or 
Great Britain. They were, of conrse, 
received civilly, and treated respect- 
fully, but informed that the President 
could only regard and meet them as 
citizens of tbe United States. They 
left, on their return, nine days afteJ'- 
ward ; sending farewell letters to the 
President, which are scarcely average 
samples of diplomatic suavity. 

Georgia having given® a large popu- 
lar majority for Secession, her au- 
thorities immediately took military 
possession of tbe Federal arsenal at 
Augusta, as also of Forte Pulaski and 
Jackson, commanding the approaches 
by sea to Savannah. 

Hortb Carolina bad not voted to 
secede, yet Gov. Ellis simiiltaneonsly 
seized tbe IT. S. Arsenal at Fayette- 
ville, with Fort Macon, and other 
fortifications commanding tb,e ap- 
proaches to Beaufort and Wibning- 


'*Jaiiuar7 2, 1861. 
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ton. Haying done so, Got. E. 
coolly wrote to the W ar Department 
that he had taken the step to pre- 
setye the forts from seizure by mobs ! 

In Alabama, the Eederal arsenal 
at Mobile was seized on the 4th, by 
order of Goy. Moore. It contained 
large quantities of arms and muni- 
tions. Eort Morgan, commanding 
the approaches to Mobile, was like- 
wise seized, and garrisoned by State 
troops. 

TJig steamer Star of the West left 
Hew York unannounced, during the 
night of January 5th, laden with vq- 
oniforcenients and supplies for Fort 
Sumter. A dispatch from that city 
reached the South Carolina authori- 
ties next day, ad\dsing them of her 
dostination and objects. Secretary 
Thompson likewise sent a dispatch 
from Washington to the same effect, 
directly after leaving the Cahinet 
council ill lyhich he had ascertained 
the facts. He resigned liis office on 
'the 8th, asserting that the attempt to 
reenforce Fort Sumter w'as a viola- 
tion of the promises of the Executive. 
The Star of the West, having 260 
soldiers and ample provisions on 
hoard, appeared off the bar at Charles- 
ton on the 9tli. Attempting to 
steam np the harbor to Eort Sumter, 
she was fired upon from Fort Moul- 
trie and a battery on Morris Island, 
and, lieing struck by a shot, put 
about, and left for Hew York, with- 
out even communicating with Major 
Anderson. 

Til Louisiana, the Federal arsenal 
at Baton Eouge was seized by order 
of Gov. Moure on the 11th. Forts 
Jackson and St. Philip, commanding' 
the passage np the Mississippi to 
Hew Orleans, and Fort Pike, at the 
entrance of Lake Pontchartrain, were 


likewise seized and garrisoned by 
State troops. The Federal Mint and 
Oustoni-Hoiise at Hew Orleans were 
left imtonched until Fehriiary Ist, 
when the}^, too, ivere taken possession 
of hy the State anthorities. 

In St. Louis, the Custom-House, 
Siih'Treasury, and Post Office were 
garrisoned hy a handful of Federal 
soldiers as a protection against a 
similar movement. 

Mr. Thomas, after a very few days’ 
service, resigned control of the Trea-. 
sury, and was succeeded hy Gen. 
John A. Dix, of Hew York, 

In Florida, Fort Barrancas and the 
Havy Yard at Pensacola were seized 
hy Florida and Alabama forces on 
the 13th; Commander Ariiistrong 
surrendering them without a strug- 
gle. He ordered Lieut. Slemmer, 
likewise, to surrender Forts Pickens 
and McEae ; but the intrepid subor- 
dinate delied the order, and, with- 
drawing his small force from Fort 
McEae to the stronger and less ac- 
cessible Fort Pickens, announced his 
determination to hold out to the last. 
He was soon after besieged therein 
hy a foimidahle volunteer force ; and 
a dispatch from Pensacola amioiinced 
that “ Fort McEae is heing occupied 
and the guns manned hy the allied 
forces of Florida, Alabama, and Mis- 
sissippi.” 

Col. Hayne, as agent of Gov. 
Pickens, reached W ashiiigton on the 
12th ; and on the 16th demanded the 
surrender of Fort Sumter, as essen- 
tial to a good understanding hetween 
the two nations of Soiitli Carolina 
and the United States, The Legis- 
lature of the former had, on tiio lltli, 
formally rosolved, that “ any attempt 
by the Federal Govcniinent to reen- 
force Fort Smnter will ho regarded 
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as an act of open liostility, and a de- 
claration of war.” 

The revenue cutter Cass, stationed 
at Mobile, was turned over by Capt. 
J. J. Mo]’rison to the anthorities of 
Alabama at tlie end of Jamiary. Tlie 
McClellan,, Capt. Bresbwood, station- 
ed on the Mississippi below Mew Or- 
leans, was, in like manner, banded 
over to those of Louisiana. Oen. Dix 
had sent down a special agent to se- 
cure them, hut he was too late. The 
telegraph dispatch whereby Gen. Dix 
directed him, “If any person attemj^ts 
to haul down the American flag, shoot 
liim on the spot,” sent an electric 
thrill through the loyal heart of the 
country. 

Finally, tidings reached ‘Washing- 
ton, about the end of February, that 
Brig.-Gen. Twiggs, commanding the 
department of Texas, had disgrace- 
fully betrayed his trust, and turned 
over bis entire army, with all “ the 
posts and fortifications, arms, muni- 
tions, horses, equipments, etc., to Gen. 
Ben. McCulloch, representing the au- 
thorities of Texas, now fully launched 
upon the rushing tide of treason. 
The Union lost by that single act at 
least half its military force, with the 
State of Texas, and the control of our 
Mexican frontier ; while two millions 

f The following is a list of the property given 
up to the State of Texas by Gen. Twiggs: 


1,800 mules, valued at $50 each . . $90,000 

500 wagons, “ “140 “ . . 10,000 

950 horses, “ “ 150 “ . . 142,500 

600 harness, “ “ 50 “ . . 25,000 

Tools, wagon materials, iron, nails, 
horse and mule-shoes . . . . 250,000 

Corn (at this port) . . . . 7,000 

Clothing . . ........ 150,000 

Commissary stores . . . , . . , 15,000 

Ordnanee stores . . . . . 400,000 


Total . . . $1,209,500 


exclusive of public buildings to which the Eed- 
eral Government has a title. Much of the prop- 
erty is estimated at the original cost, its value in 
Texas being much greater, and worth to the 


of dollars could hardly have replaced, 
in that crisis, the property thus filched 
from the Eepnblic. And, to add to 
the extent of the disaster, the ship 
Star of the West, which, after its re- 
tnrn from its abortive mission to Fort 
Sumter, was dispatched, laden with 
mniiitions and supplies, for the army 
of the frontier, went into the harbor 
of Indianola utterly nnsnspicious of 
the transformation which had been 
there effected, and became an easy 
prey to the exultant Bebels, 

The defensive fortifications located 
within the seceding States were some 
thirty in number^ mounting over three 
thousand gims, and having cost at 
least Twenty Millions of dollars. 
Mearly all these had been seized and 
appropriated by tlie Confederates be- 
fore Mr. Lincoln’s inaugnratioii, with 
the exception of Fortress Monroe (Vir- 
ginia), Fort Sumter (South Carolina), 
Fort Pickens (Florida), and the fort- 
resses on Key West and the Tortn- 
gas, off the Florida coast. To offset 
these, they had full possession of Fort 
Macon, North Carolina, though that 
State had utterly refused to unite in 
the conspiracy, with the extensive and 
costly Na^y Yard at Pensacola, and 
the Southern Arsenals, which their 
Floyd had crammed” with arms 

state at least a million and a half of dollars.— 
San Antonio JJerald, Feb. 23cl. 

April 20, ISGl. 

“ Mr. Edward A. Pcdlard, in bis “ Southern 
[Rebel] History of the War,” page 40, tluis sums 
up the cheap initial conquests of the Confederacy : 

“On the incoming of the Adiainistration of 
Abraham lancoln, on the -ith of March, the riAui 
government of the South had perfected itsorgam- 
zation ; tlio sei)aration had been widened and en- 
venomed by the ambidexterity and pertidy of Pres- 
ident Buchanan; llio Southern peo])le, however, 
still hoped for a peaceful aecompfisbinont of ilieir 
independence, and deplored Avtir between the two 
sections, as ‘a policy detrimental to the civilized 
world.’ Tho revolution, in the in cm time, had 
rapidly gathered, not only in moral power, but iu 
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and nmiiitions witli direct reference 
to tills contingency!® Add to these 
the Army of the Frontier, with all 
its amis,' munitions, trains, animals, 
and provisions, with the Southern 
revenue-cutters, Mints, Cnstom-Hous- 
Bs, Suh-Treasuries, etc. (over half a 
tnillion of dollars in gold having been 
seized in that at Kew Orleans alone) ; 
and it may be safely estimated that 
the Kebellioii had possessed itself of 
Thirty Millions’ worth of Federal 
property before Mr. Buchanan left 
the "White House; which was in- 
creased to Forty Millions by the sei- 
zure of Harper’s Ferry Arsenal, and 
the Horfolk ISTavy Yard, with its 
ships of war, munitions, and two 
thousand cannon, before a single blow 
was striicl?: on the side of the Union. 

The Convention of South Carolina 
called,” on motion of Mr, E. Barn- 
well Ehett, a Convention of such 
slaveholding States as should, mean- 
time, have seceded from the Union, 
to meet at Montgomery, Alabama, 
February 4th, which was acceded to. 

the means of war and muniments of defense. 
Port Moultrie and Castle Pinckney had been cap- 
tured by the South Carolina troops ; Port Pulaski, 
the defense of the Savannah, had been taken ; the 
Arsenal at Mount Vernon, Alabama, wth 20,000 
stand of arms, had been seiml by the Alabama 
troops; Fort Morgan, in Mobile' Bay, had been 
taken; Ports Jackson, St. Philip, and Pike, near 
Mew Orleans, had been captured by the Louisi- 
ana troops ; the New Orleans Mint and Gustora- 
Ilonse had been taken; the LittloEockArsenalhad 
been seized by tlie Arkansas troops [though Ar- 
kansas liad refused to secede] ; and, on the 16th 
of Pebruar3', Gen. Twiggs had transferred the 
public property in Texas to the State authorities. 
All of these events had been accomplished with- 
out hloodslied. Abolitionism and Fanaticism had 
not j’-ct lapped blood. But reflecting men saw 
that the peace was deceitful and temporizing; 
that the temper of the North was impatient and 
dark; and that, if all history was not a lie, the 
first incident of bloodshed would be the pre- 
lude to a war of monstrous proportions.” 

Mr. E. Pollard, aforesaid, writing his ‘ South- 
ern’ Tlistoiy of the struggle at Eichmond, after 
having been in public employment at 'Washing- 


. The Convention took place aeeoTti- 
ingly, and a provisional framework 
of government was adopted for “the 
Confederate States of America” on 
the 9th ; which was superseded by a 
permanent Constitiition,” substantial- 
ly a copy of the Federal Constitution, 
except in these particulars: The 
President and Yice-President are 
chosen for six years ; and the Presi- 
dent may not he reelected while in 
office. He may not remove from 
office any functionaries, but members 
of his Cabinet, without referring the 
same, vdth his reasons therefor, to 
the Senate. The heads of depart- 
ments may each, by law, he accorded 
a seat on the floor of either House, 
with the privilege of discussing any 
measures pertaining to his depart- 
ment. This Constitution further 
provides that 

“No bounties shall he granted from the 
Treasury, nor shall any duties or taxes bn 
importations be levied to promote or foster 
any branch of industry,” 

“ The citizens of each State * * * shall 

have the right of transit and sojourn in any 

ton throughout Buchanan’s Administration, him- 
self one of the original traitors, and always in 
their counsels, says: 

“ It had been supposed that the Southern peo- 
ple, jjoor in manufactures ns they were, and in the 
haste for the mighty contest that was to ensue, 
would find themselves but illy provided with 
arms to contend with an enemy rich in the 
means and munitions of war. This disadvantage 
had been provided against by the timeljr act of 
one man. Mr. Floyd, of Virginia, when Secre- 
tary of "War under Mr. Buchanan’s Administra- 
tion, had, by a single order, effected the transfer 
of 115,000 improved muskets and rifles from the 
Springfield Armory and Watervliet Arsenal to 
different Arsenals at the South. Adding to these 
the number of arms distributed by tlie Federal 
Government to the States in preceding years of 
our history, and those purchased by tlie States 
and citizens, it was safely estimated that the 
South entered" upon, the war with one hundred 
a;hd fifty thousand small aims of the most ap- 
proved modern pattern and the best in the 
world.” 

“ December^ 2 Ith. Adopted March 11th. 
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State of this Ooitfederacy %rith their slaves 
and other property ; and the right of pro> 
perty iu said slaves shall not thereby he im* 
paired.” 

“ No slave or other person held to service 
or labor in any State or territory of the 
Confederate States, under the laws thereof, 
escaping or lawfully carried into another, 
shall, in consequence of any law or regula- 
tion therein, he discharged from such ser- 
vice (jr labor, but shall be delivered up on 
claim of the pai-ty to whom such slave be- 
longs, or to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” 

‘'The Confederate States may acquire 
new territory * * * ^ in all such territory 
the institution of negro Slavery, as it now 
exists in the Confederate States, shall he 
recognized and protected by Congress and 
by the territorial government; and the in- 
habitants of the several Confederate States 
and territories shall liave the right to take 
to sucli territory any slaves lawfully held 
by them in any of the States or territories 
of the Confederate States.” 

Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, was, 
by tlie Congress, nnanimonsly elected 
President, and Alexander H. Ste- 
plicrts, of Georgia, Yice-President, of 
tlie Confederacy for the current year ; 
and they, too, were reelected, witliont 
dissent, for a full term of six years, by 
a popular vote in the ensuing Au- 
tumn. 

Mr. Davis reached Montgomery 
on the ITth by a special train from 
Jackson, his progress being one com 


tinual ovation. He made twenty- 
five speeches on the route to enthu- 
siastic crowds, and was welcomed on 
bis arrival at Montgomery by a vast 
concourse. He was iiiangiirated next 
day with most imposing ceremonies. 

Mr. Davis’s Inaugural was a tem- 
perate and carefully studied docu- 
ment. Assuming the right of Seces- 
sion as inherent in “the sovereign 
States now composing this Confede- 
racy,” to be exercised whenever, in 
their judgment, the compact by 
which they acceded to the Union 
“has been perverted from the pur- 
poses for which it was ordained, and 
ceased to answur the ends for which 
it was established,” and that its exer- 
cise “ merely asserted the right which 
the Declaration of Independence of 
1'776 defined to he inalienable,” he 
avers of their recent action that “ it 
is, by the abuse of language, that 
their act has been denominated revo- 
lution.” “ They formed a new alli- 
ance^^ he continues, [ignoring tlieir 
solemn compact in the Federal Con- 
stitution by which they had cove- 
nanted with each other that “ No 
State shall enter into any treaty, al- 


“ 274(3 True Delia (New Orleans) of February 
IG, contains the following telegraphic synopsis 
of Mr. Davis’ i#speech on leaving Jackson for 
Montgomery: 

“He alluded to the difflcultie.s of constructing 
a new government, and how these difficidties are 
enhanced by the threatening elements in the 
North. It may be that we will be confronted by 
war, that the attempt will be made to blockade 
our ports, to starve us out; but they know little 
of the Southern heart, of Southern endurance. 
No amount of nrivation could force ns to remain 
in a Union on unequal terms. England and 
France would not allow our great staple to be 
dammed up within our present limits ; the starv- 
ing thousands in their midst would not allow it. 
We have nothing to apprehend from blockade. 
But, if they attempt invasion by land, we must 
take the war out of otir territory. If war must 
come, it must he upon Worthern, and not upon 
Southern, soil. In the mean tix^e, if they were 


prepared to grant us peace, to recognize our 
equality, all is well.” 

And the foUowing extract fi’orn one of those 
speeches, made at Stevenson, jilahama, faithfully 
embodies the joyous anticipations with which 
the struggle, then imminent, was commenced 
by the Confederates: 

“Tour Border States will gladly come into 
the Southern Confederac}' witbiu .sixty day.s, aa 
we wdll be their only friends. England will re- 
cognize us, and a glorious future is before us. 
The grass will grow in the Northern eitieSj 
where the pavements have been worn off by the 
tread. of commerce. Wo will cany war where 
it is easy to adviince— -wdiereffiod for the s^Yord 
and torch await our armies in the densely popu- 
lated cities; and though they [the enemy] may 
come and spoil our crops, w'C can raise them as 
before ; while they cannot rear the cities which 
took years of industry and millious^of money to 
build,” 
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liance^ov eonfedemtion?'^'] TheFede- 
ral Government is termed by Fim 
tlie cigeM tlirougli wbom they com- 
miiiiieated 'witli foreign nations,” 
wliieli tliey liave now “ changed” — 
Idiat is all. In short, the chief of the 
Oonfederacy talks as though his peo- 
ple had acted in a very natural and 
common-place manner in voting for 
President of the United States, and 
then, being beaten in the contest, se- 
ceding from the Union, framing a 
new Confederacy, and electing him 
President for the ensuing term, for 
which they had failed to elect Major 
Breckiiiriclge, And, as they had 
cotton to sell, which the Uorth, with 
nearly all other civilized countries, 
wished to buy, their policy was ne- 
cessarily one of peace ; and he argued 
that the old Union wmnld inevitably 
and gladly, for cotton’s sake, if for 
no other, cultivate peace with them. 

There, was an undtrtone in' this 
Inaugural, however, Which plainly 
evinced that the author expected 
nothing of the sort. “ If we may not 
hojte to avoid war,” says Mr. Davis-, 
wo may at least expect that poster- 
ity will acquit us of having needlessly 
engaged in it.” “We liave entered 
upon a career of independence, and 
it 'must he inflexibly pursued through 
many yem's of controversy with onr 
late associates of tire N’orthern 
States,” Ilcnce, he very properly 
called upon liis Congress, in addition 
to the serwees of the Militia, to pro- 
vide for ahhiA-y, and a well-instruct- 
ed, disciplined Army, more numer- 
ous than would usually be required 
as a prace establishment”-— wliich 
was juitting quite as line a point on 
it as the truth would warrant. 

Mr, Davis carefully refrained from 


any other allusion to Slavery, or tlie 
causes of estrangement between the 
IsTorth and the South, than the fob 
lowing : 

“ With a Constitution differing only from 
that of onr fathers in so far as it is explana- 
tory of their well-known, intent, freed from 
sectional conflicts, AvJiicli luive iiHcrti-fetl 
-with the pursuit of tlie general welfare, it. is 
not nnreasonahle to expect that the States 
from which we have parted may seek to 
unite their fortunes to ours, under tlic (Jov- 
ernment which we have instituted. Eor 
this, your Constitution makes adequate pro- 
vision ; hut heyond this, if I mistake not, 
the judgment and will of the people are, that 
union with the States tVomwhicli they have 
separated is neither practicable nor desirable. 
To increase the porver, develop the resources, 
and promote the happiness bf the Confede- 
racy, it is requisite there should be so much 
homogeneity that the welfare of every porr 
tion should he the aim of the whole. Where . 
this does not exist, antagonisms are engen- 
dered, which must and should result in sepa- 
ration.” 

Mr. Stephens, the Tice-President 
of the ‘Confederacy,’ proved far less 
reticent and more candid. On Ids 
return from the Convention or Con- 
gress whereby the ‘ Confederacy’ had 
been cemented, and he chosen its 
Vice-President, he was required to 
address a vast assemblage at Savan- 
nah,''* and did so in elaborate exposi- 
tion and defense of the new Confede- 
rate Constitution. After claiming 
that it preserved all that was dear 
and desirable of the Peroral Coiisti.- 
tntion, while it embodied very essen- 
tial improvements on that document, 
in its prohibition of Protective Duties 
and Internal Improvements by Con- 
federate authority ; in its proffer to 
Cabinet Ministers of seats in citlior 
House of Congress, with the I'iglit of 
debate; and in forbidding the reflec- 
tion of a President -while :m office, 
Mr. Stephens proceeded : 

. “But, not to he tedious in enumerating 
the numerous changes for the better, allo-vv 
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me to allude to one otlier — tliougR last, not 
least: the new Constitution has put at rest 
forcter all the agitating questions relating to 
our peculiar institution— ■'-African Slavery as 
it exists among ns — the proper stahia of the 
negro in ouf form of civilization. This was 
the imiticdiate cause of the late ru'ptiire and 
the rcrolulion. Jefferson, in his 

forecast, had anticipated this, as the ‘rock 
npun ^vllich the old liiiion would split.’ He 
was right. TVhat was conjecture with him 
is now a realized fact. But whether he 
comprehended tlie great truth upon which 
that rock stood stands, may be doubted. 
The pTevailing ideas entertained hy him and 
most of the leadhicj statesmen at the time of 
the formation of the old Comtitution were, 
that the e.nslave7nent of the African was in 
violation of the laws of nature; that it was 
wrong in principle, socially, morally, and 
p>oliticaUy. It was an evil they knew not 
wmll how to deal with ; hut the general 
opinion of the men of tliat day Avas, that, 
somehow or other, in the order of Provi- 
dence, the instiS'utioii AAumld be evanescent 
and pass away. This idea, though not in- 
corporated in the Constitution, was the pre- 
vailing idea at the time. The Constitution, 
it is true, secured every essential guarantee 
to the institution wliile it should last; and 
hence no argument can be justly used against 
the comstitutional guarantees tlins secured, 
because of the oommou sentiment of the 
day. Those ideas, hoicever, were fundamen- 
tally wrong. They rested upon the assump- 
tion of the eguiility of races. This was an 
error, It vras a sandy foundxition ; and the 
idea of a Government built upon it — when 
tlae storm came and the wind bleAv, it fell. 

“ Our reio government is founded upon 
exactly the opposite ideas; its foandations 
are lead, its corner-stone rests upon, the great 
truth that the negro is not equal to the white 
man ; that Slarery, suhordinafion to the 
superior race, is his vMural and normal 
condition. [A]q)lause,] 2’his, owr iieio Gov- 
ernment, is the f rst in the history of the 
iBOrld, based upon this great p/hysieal, jddlo- 
soqdiical, and moral truth. This truth has 
been slow in tlic proecssof its development, 
like all other truths in the various depart- 
ments of science. It is so, even amongst 
us, [Many Avho hear me, perhaps, can re- 
collect well that this truth was not generally 
admitted, even Avithiii their day. The er- 
rors tf the past generation still clung to 
many, so late as twenty years ago. Those 
at the North who still cling to these errors 
with a zeal above knowledge, Ave justly de- 
nominate fanatics. All fanaticism springs 
from au aberration of the mind ; fz'om a de- 
fect in reasoning. It is a species of insanity. 
One of the most striking characteristics of 
insanity, in many instances, iS, forming cor- 


rect conclusions from, fancied or erroneous 
premises ; so with the anti-Slavery fanatics : 
their conclusions are right if their premises 
are. They assume that the negro is equal, 
and hence conclude that he is entitled to 
equal prmleges and rights, Avith the Avhite 
man. If their premises Avere correct, their 
conclusions Avould be logical and just ; but, 
their premises being Avrong, their Avholo 
argument foils. I i-ecollect once of having 
heard a gentleman from one of the Northern 
States, of great poAver and ability, announce 
in the House of Eepresentathms, with im- 
posing effect, that Ave of the South Avould 
be compelled, ultimately, to yield irpon this 
subject of Slavery; that it Avas iiniAossible 
to war successfully against a principle in 
politics, as it was in physic.s or mechanics— 
that the princiide would ultimately pn’ovail— 
that Ave, in maintaining SlaA'ery, as it now 
exists Avith ns, Avere Avarring against a prin- 
ciple — a principle founded in nature — the 
principle of the equality of man. The reply 
.1 made to him Avas, that, upon his own 
grounds, we should succeed; that ho and his 
associates in their crusade against our insti- 
tutions Avould ultimately fail. The truth 
armonneed, that itAvms as impossible to Avar 
successfully against a principle in politics as 
in physics and rnechauies, 1 admitted ; but 
told him it Avas he, and those acting Avith 
him, AA'ho Avere Avarring against a principle. 
Tliey Avere attempting to make things equal 
Avhich the Creator had made unetpial. 

‘‘In the conliict thus for, success has been 
on our side complete, throughout the length 
and breadth of the Confederate States. It is 
up)ou this, as I have stated, our social fabric 
is firmly planted ; and I cannot permit my- 
self to doubt the ultimate success of a fulh 
recognition of this principle througlioirt the 
civilized and enlightened world. 

“ As I have stated, the truth of tliis prin- 
ciple may bo slow in development, as all 
trutlis are, and ever have been, in the vari- 
■ ous branches of science. It was so with the 
principles announced by Galileo— it Avas so 
Avith Adam Smith, and Ids principles of po- 
litical economy. It avus .so with Harvey, and 
his theory of the circulation of the Itlood. 
It is stated that not a single one of the 
medical profession, living at the time, of the 
announcement of the truths made by him, 
admitted them. Now, they ai‘e universally 
acknowledged. May avc not, therefore, look 
with confidence to the ultimate universal 
acknowledgment of the truths upon which 
our system rests? It is the first goA emuuout 
ever instituted upon principles in strict con- 
fonnity with nato'C, and the ordination of 
Providence, in farnishiug the materials of 
human society. Many governments have 
been founded upon the prin.cipl'b of ensla- 
ving certain classes ; but the classes thus en- 
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slaved were of the same race, and their en- 
slavement in violation of the laws of nature. 
Out system commits no such violation of 
nature’s laws. The negro, by nature, or by 
the curse against Canaan, is fitted for that 
condition wliieh he occupies in our system. 
The architect, in the construction of build- 
ings, lays the foundation with the proper 
material — the granite — ^then comes the brick 
or the marble. The substratum of our soci- 
ety is made of the material fitted by nature 
for it ; and by esjaerience we know that it is 
the best, not only for the superior, but for 
the inferior race, that it should be so. It is, 
indeed, in conformity with the Creator. It 
is not Jbr us to inquire into the ‘wisdom of His 
ordirmioes^ or to question them,. For Ilis own 
purposes, lie has made one race to differ from 
anotI)er, as He has made ‘ one star to differ 
from another in glory.’ 

“ The great objects of humanity are best 
attained when conformed to Ills laws and 
decrees, in the formation of governments as 
well as in all things else. Our Confederacy 
is founded upon principles in strict confor- 
mity w ith th ese 1 aw s. T his stone, which w as 
rejected by the first builders, ‘is become the 
chief stone of the corner^ in our new edifice. 
[Applause.] 

“I have been asked, "What of the future? 
It has been apprehended by some that we 
would have arrayed against us the civilized 
world. I care not who or how many they 
maybe; when wo stand upon the eternal 
principles of truth, we are obliged to and 
must triumph. [Immense applause.]” 

"Witli regard to future accessions 
to the Confederacy, Mr, Stephens 
said : 

“Our growth by accessions from other 
States will depend greatly upon whether we 
present to the world, as I trust we shall, a 
better government than that to which they 
belong. I-f we do this, Hortli Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Arkansas, cannot hesitate long ; 
ncitlier can Virginia, Iventncky, and Mis- 
souri. They will necessarily gravitate to us 
by an imperious law. Wo made ample pro- 
vision in our Constitution for tlie admission 
of other States. It is more guarded — and 
wisely so, I think—than the old Constitution 
on the same subject ; but not too guarded to 
receive them so fast as it maybe proper. 
Looking to the distant future — -.and perhaps 
not irri/ distant oither — it is not beyond the 
raugo^ of possibility, and even probability, 
that ail the great States of the H orth-West 
sliall gravitate this way, as Avell as Ten- 
nessee, Kentuoky, Missouri, Arkansas, etc. 
Should they do so, our doors are wide 


enough to receive them ; hut not tviitil theij 
are ready to assimilate tcith us in principle. 

“The process of disintegration in the old 
Union may be exj^ected to go on with almost 
absolute certainty. We are now the nucleus 
of a growing power ; which, if we are true to 
ourselves, our destiny, and our high mission, 
will become the controlling power on this 
continent. To what extent accessions will go 
on, in the process of time, or where it will 
end, the future will determine. So far as it 
concerns States of the old Union, they will 
be upon no such principle of reconstructmi 
as is now spoken of, but upon reorganiza- 
tion and new assimilation. [Loud applause.] 
Such are some of the glimpses of the Mure 
as I catch them.’? 


Mr. Abraliain Lincoln, on the lltli 
of February, left bis liome at Spring- 
field, Illinois, for W asbington, receiv- 
ing on tlie way advices that be bad 
been, upon a careful canvass and com- 
parison of tlie Electoral votes by Con- 
gress, proclaimed ” by Yice-President 
Breckinridge tbe duly elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, for four 
years from tlie 4tb of Marcb en- 
suing. Immense crowds surrounded 
tlie stations at wliicli tbe special train 
baited wbereiii be, with bis family and 
a few friends, was borne eastward 
tbrougb Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Co- 
lumbus, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Erie, 
Bufialo, Albany, Uew York City, 
Trenton, Uewark, Pbiladelpbia, Lan- 
caster, and Harrisburg, on bis way to 
tbe "VYliite House. He was every- 
where received and honored as the 
chief of a free people ; and bis un- 
studied remarks in reply to tbe com- 
plimentary addresses which be day 
by day received indicated bis decided 
disbelief in any bloody issue of oiir 
domestic complications. * 

Thus, at Indianapolis, where be 
spent tbe first night of bis journey, 
be replied to an address of welcome 
from Gov. Morton, as follows : 
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“ Fellott-citizens op the State of Indi- 
ana : I am here t(j tliank you much for this 
iriagnificent welcome, ami still more for the 
very generous support given by your State 
to that political cause which, I think, is the 
true and just cause of the whole country and 
the whole world. Solomon says, ‘ There is 
a time to keep silence and, when men w'ran- 
gle by the month with no certainty that they 
mean the same thing while using the same 
word, it perhaps were as well if they would 
keep silence. The words ‘ coercion’ and ‘ in- 
vasion’ are much used in these days, and 
oiten Avith some temper and hot blood. Let 
ns make sure, if we can, that we do not mis- 
tmder stand the meaning of those who use 
them. Let us get the exact definitions of 
these Avords, not from dictionaries, but from 
the men theraseh'es, Avho certainly depre- 
cate the things they would represent by the 
use of the Avords. What, then, is ‘ coercion’ ? 
What is ‘invasion’? Would the marching 
of an array into South Carolina Avithout the 
consent of her people, and Avith hostile in- 
tent toward tliom, be invasion ? I certainly 
think it Avoukl be ‘invasion,’ and ‘coercion’ 
also, if the South Carolinians Avere forced to 
submit. But^ if the United States should 
merely hold and retalce her own forts and 
other property, and collect the duties on for- 
eign importations, or even withhold the tnails 
from, peaces ivhere they icere hulntiicdly vio- 
lated, teould any or all these things he '■inva- 
sion'' or '■coercion' ? Do our professed lovers 
of the Union, but Avho spitefully resolve that 
they will resist coercion and invasion, un- 
derstand that such things as these on the 
part of the United States Avould he ‘coer- 
cion’ or ‘invasion’ of a State? If so, their 
idea of means to preserve the object of their 
great aftection would seem to be exceedingly 
thin and airy. If sick, the little jjills of the 
homoiopathist would be much too large for 
it to swalloAV. In their view, the Union, as 
a I’amily relation, Avould seem to be no regu- 
lar marriage, but rather a sort of free-love 
arrangement, to he maintained on ‘ jiassional 
attraction.’ By the Avay, in what consists 
the special sacreclness of a State? I speak 
not of the position assigned to a State in the 
Union by the Constitution; for that is the 
bond Ave all recognize. That position, how- 
ever. a State cannot carry out of the Union 
witli it. I speak of tliat assumed primary 
right of a State to rule all which is less than 
itself, and to ruin all Avhich is larger than 
itself. If a State and a Oouiity, in a given 
case, should be equal in extent of territory 
and equal in number of inhabitants, in what, 
a.s a matter of principle, is the State better 
than the County? Would an exchange of 
names he an exchange of rights? Upon 
principle, on Avhat rightful aground may a 
S tate, being no more than one-fiftieth jiai’t 


of the nation in soil and population, break 
up the nation, and then coiirce a proportion- 
ally larger subdivision of itself in the most 
arbitrary Avay? What mysterious right to 
play t3Tant is conferred on a district of 
country, with its people, by merely calling 
it a State? 

“FelloAV-citizens, I am not asserting any- 
thing. I am merely asking questions for you 
to consider. And now, allow me to bid you 
farewell.” 

At Columbus, Oliio, be said : 

“I haAm not maintained silence from any 
Avant of real anxiety. It is a good thing 
that there is no more than anxiety ; for 
there is nothing going Avroug. It is a con- 
soling circumstance that, Avhen wm look out, 
there is nothing that really hurts anybody. 
We entertain different views upon political 
questions: hut nobody is suffering anything. 
I’his is a most consoling circumstance ; and 
from it Ave may conclude that all we Avant is 
time, patience, and a reliance on that God 
Avho has never forsaken this j>oople.” 

At Pittsburgli, Pennsylvania, on 
tbe 1 5tli, he said : 

“NotAvithstanding the troubles across the 
river [the speaker pointing soutliwardly 
across the Monongahela, and smiling], there 
is no crisis but an artificial one. \That is 
there now to warrant the condition of 
affairs presented by our friends over the 
river? Take eAmn their OAvn views of the 
questions involved, and there is nothing to 
justify the coarse they are pursuing. I re- 
peat, then, thz.e is no crisis, except such a 
one as may be gotten up at any time by tur- 
bulent men, aided bj' designing politicians. 
My advice to thean, under the circumstan- 
ces, is to keep cool. If tlie great American 
people only keep their temper both sides of 
the line, the trouble will come to an end, and 
tlie question W'bicli now distracts the coun- 
try be settled, just as surely as all other dif- 
ficulties, of a like cluiractcr, Avliicli liavo 
originated in this Government, haA'e been 
adjusted. Let tbe people on hotli .sides keep 
their self-possession, and, just as (fiber clouds 
haAm cleared away in due time, so Avill this 
great nation continue to prosper as hereto- 
fore.” 

At PMladelpliia, being ref^nired to 
assist at tbe solemn raising of tlio 
IJmted States flag over Independence 
Hall, Mr. bincoln, in reply to an ad- - 
dress of welcome by Mr. Theodore 
Cuyler, said: 

“I have often pondered over -film dangers 
incurred by the men Avbo assembled here, 
and framed and adopted that Declaration of 
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Independence. I have pondered over the 
toils that were endured by the officers and 
soldiers of the army who achieved that In- 
dependence. I have often inquired of my- 
self, what great principle or idea it was that 
kept this confederacy so long together. _ It 
was not tlie mere matter of the separation 
of the Colonies from the mother-land; but 
that sentiment in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which gme Liberty^ not alone to the 
people of this country, hut, I hope, to the 
world, for all future time. It wa^ that 
which gave promise that, in due time, the 
weiglit would be lifted from the shoulders 
of all men. This is a sentiment embodied 
in the Declaration of Independence. Now, 
my friends, can this country be saved on 
that basis? If it can, I will consider myself 
one of the happiest men in tlie world, if I 
can help to save it. If it cannot be saved 
on that basis, it will be truly awful. But, 
if this country cannot he saved without 
giving up that principle, I was about to say 
that 1 would rather l^e assassinated on this 
spot than surrender it. Now, in my view 
of the present aspect of affairs, there need 
be no bloodshed or war. There is no neces- 
sity for it. I am not in favor of such a 
course ; and I may say, in advance, that 
there mil be no bloodshed, unless it he 
forced upon the Government, and then it 
will be compelled to act in self defense.” 

Arrived at Harrisburg, however, 
0 X 1 the 22 d, Mr. Lincoln, looking 
across the slave line, experienced sud- 
denly a decided change in the politi- 
cal harometer. It had been aiTanged 
that he should next day pass through 
Baltimore, the center of a grand pro- 
cession — a cynosure of admiring eyes 
— the object of enthusiastic acclama- 
tions — as he had, thus far, passed 
through nearly all the great cities of 
the Free States. But Baltimore was 
a slaveholding city, and the spirit of 
Slavery was nc> where else more ram- 
pant and ferocious. The mercantile 
and social aristocracy of that city had 
been secinlonsly, persistently, plied 
by the conspirators for disunion with 
.--artful suggestions that, in a confede- 

The Baltimore Exchange of February 23d, 
g%nifleantly said : 

“Mr. Lincoln, the President elect of the 
United States, will arrive in this city with his 


racy composed exclusively of the fif- 
teen Slave States, Baltimore would 
hold the position that Hew York en- 
joys in the ITnioii, being tlie great 
sbip-bnilding, sbipping, importing 
and commercial emporium, whiten- 
ing the ocean with her sails, and 
gemming Maryland with the palaces 
reared from her ample and ever- 
expanding profits. That aristocracy 
had been, for the most part, thor- 
oughly coiTupted by these insidious 
whispei’s, and so were ready to rush 
into treason. At the other end of 
the social scale was the mob — I’eck- 
less and godless, as mobs are apt to 
be, especially in slaveholding com- 
iiinnities — and ready at all times to 
do the bidding of’ tlie Slave Power. 
Between these was the great middle 
class, loyal and peacefully inclined, 
as this class usually is — outnumber- 
ing both the others, but hitherto divi- 
ded between the old pi’o-Slavery pai’“ 
ties, and having arrived, as yet, at no 
common understanding with regard to 
the novel circumstances of the coun- 
try and the events visibly impending. 

The city government was in the 
hands of the Breckinridge Democ- 
racy, who had seized it under a ci*y 
of reform; and the leaders of that 
Democracy were deep in the counsels 
of treason. It had been proclaimed, 
in many quarters, and through vari- 
ous channels, that Mr. Lincoln slioiild 
never live to he inaugurated ; and 
The Baltimore ItefuTjlioan of the 
22d had a leading article directly 
calculated to incite tumult and vio- 
lence on the occasion of Mr. Lincoln’s 
passage through the city.’^ The jxfiice 

suite this afternoon by special train from Harris- 
biirgh, and will proceed, we learn, directly to 
Washington. It is to be hoped that no oppor- 
tunity will be afforded him— or that, if it be af- 
forded, he will not embrace it — to repeat in our 
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was directed by Marshal George P. 
Kane, wlio, after a sojoarii in Port 
Mcdleiiry, ded in 1S63 to the conge- 
nial associations of Riclimond and 
the Confederate Army. It being 
considered certain that an attempt 
to assassinate tlie President would 
be made, under cover of mob vio- 
lence, sliould lie pass tbrongb. the 
city as was originally intended, Mr. 
Lincoln was persuaded to take the 
cars secretly, during tlie evening of 
tlie 22d, and so passed tlirougb Bal- 
timore, unknown and niisuspected, 
early on the morning of the 23d — | 
reacliing W asliingtoii about tlie boiir 
that lie was expected to leave Har- 
risburg. The prudence of this step 
has since been abundantly demon- 
strated ; but it wounded, at the time, 
tlie sensibilities of many friends, wlio 
would have much preferred to form 
an escort of one hundred thousand 
armed men to see Mm safely through 
Baltimore, than to have him pass 
throngli it clandestinely and like a 
hunted fugitive. 

The 4tli of March, 1861, though 
its early morning had been cloudy 
and chilly, ’^ras a remarkably bright 
and genial day at Washington. To 
the cldldren of harsh ilew England, 
it seemed more like May than March. 
Expectations and tlireats of convul- 
Bion had rather increased than les- 
sened the throng, wherein all sections 
of the nnseceded States were liberally 
represented, tliongh the Federal Dis- 
trict and the adjaceiitcounties of Ma- 
ryland and Yirginia doubtless sup- 
plied by far the larger share of it. 
Menaces that the President elect 
would never be permitted to take the 

midst the sentiinents which be is reyjorted to 
iiave expressed yesterday in Phikdelphia.” 

[The “sentiments” thus deprecated are those 


oath of office—that he would be as- 
*sassinated in the act, if no other mode 
of preventing it should promise suc- 
cess — had been so freely and loudly 
made,'® that apprehensions of some 
concerted attempt at violence or tu- 
mult were uudely entertained and 
fully justified. Lieut.-Geii. Scott had 
taken the fnlle.st military precautions 
that his limited force of regulars — 
perhaps one thousand in all — would 
permit ; and there was a considerable 
muster of uniformed Militia. The 
procession, partly civic, which es- 
corted the retiring and incoming 
Presidents, who rode in the same 
carriage, to the Capitol, was quite 
respectable — unusually so for that 
non-enthnsiastic, and, as yet, strongly 
pro-Slavei*y, metropolis. 

The Senate had been sitting 
through most of the preceding for- 
ty-eight hours, though this was Mon- 
day, and barely concluded the labors 
of the session in time to allow Yice- 
President Breckinridge to resign the 
Chair in a few courteous words, and 
take his seat on the floor as a mem- 
ber, -while Yice-President Hamlin left 
the floor to take the Chair with as 
little parade — the two thus exchang- 
ing places. This done, and several 
other new Senators beside Mr. Breck- 
inridge having been sw'orn in, the 
space in the Chamber allotted for 
tins occasion to the Embassadors of 
Foreign Pow-ers ('Dixie’ not inclu- 
ded) was promptly filled by the dip- 
lomatic body in full dress ; the mag- 
nates blazing with stars and oi’dci'S. 
Soon, the Justices of tlie Supreme 
Court entered in a body, and the as- 
semblage rose in silent liomago, au(I*^ 

uttered in reply to Mr. Cuyler, and quoted on 
the preceding page.] 

In Eichmond and other journals. 
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stood till tliey -were seated. The re- 
maining space on the floor was 
filled to its utmost capacity by mem- 
bers of the House, jnst adjourned; 
and it was soon afterward announced 
that the Presidential party had en- 
tered the edifice. On its appearance, 
the whole assemblage proceeded to the 
magnificent and spacious Eastern por- 
tico of the Capitol, on which a platform 
had been erected, and in fi*ont of which 
a considerable space had been clear- 
ed, and was held, by the Military. 
The President elect was barely intro- 
duced to the vast concourse by Gol. 
Edward D. Baker, Senator from Ore- 
gon, and received w'ith cheers from 
perhaps a fourth of the thirty thou- 
sand persons confronting him. Si- 
lence having succeeded, Mr. Lincoln 
unrolled a manuscript, and, in a firm, 
clear, penetrating voice, read the fol- 
lowing 

utattgxjeai. address. 

Fellow^ Oititens of the United States : 

Iti compliance with a custom as old as 
the Government itself, I appear befoi-e you 
to address you briefly, and to take, in your 
presence, the oath prescribed hy the Con- 
stitution of the United States to be taken 
by the President, before he enters on the 
execution of his office. 

I do not consider it necessary, at present, 
for me to discuss those matters of adminis- 
tration about which there is no special anxi- 
ety or excitement. Apprehension seems to 
exi.sfc among the people of the Southern 
States, that, by the accession of a Republi- 
can Administration, their property and their 
peace and i)er.sonal security are to he en- 
dangered. There has never been any rea- 
sonable ojiuse for such apitrehension. Indeed, 
tluj most ample evidence to the contrary 
has all the while existed, and been open to 
their inspection. It is found in nearly all 
the published speeches of him who now 
^9,ddre.sso3 yon. I do but quote froui one of 
tlujso s\}ee<.’hes, when I declare that “ I have 
no purpose, dire<itly or indirectly, to inter- 
fere with tlie institution of Slavery in the 
States wheredt exists.” I believe I have no 
lawful right to do so ; and I haveno inclina- 
tion to do so. Those who nominated and 


elected me, did so vrith the full knowledge 
that I had made this, and many similar 
declarations, and had never recanted them. 
And, more than this, they placed in the plat- 
form, for my acceptance, and as a law to 
themselves and to me, the clear and emphatic 
resolution which I now read : 

“ Resolved, That the maintenance inviolate of 
tlie rights of the States, and especially the right 
of each State to order and control its own do- 
mestic institutions according to its own judg- 
ment exclusively, is essential to that balance of 
power on which tlie perfection and endurance 
of our political fabric depend ; and we denounce 
the lawless invasion by armed force of the soil 
of any State or Territory, no matter under what 
pretext, as among the gravest of crimes.” 

I now reiterate these sentiments ; and, in 
doing so, I only press upon the public atten- 
tion the most conclusive evidence of which 
the case is susceptible, that the property, 
peace, and security, of no section are to be 
in anywise endangered by the now incoming 
Administration. 

I add, too, that all the protecticsn which, 
consistently with the Constitution and the 
laws, can be given, will be cheerfully given 
to all the States, when lawfully demanded, 
for whatever cause, as cheerfully to one sec- 
tion as to another. 

There is much controversy about the 
delivering up of fugitives from service or 
labor. The clause I now read is as plainly 
written in the Constitution as any other of 
its provisions : 

“No person held to service or labor in one 
State under the laws thereof, escaping, into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or reg- 
ulation therein, be di.scliai'gecl from such ser- 
vice or labor, but shall be delivered up on claim 
of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due." 

It is scarcely questioned that this pro- 
vision was intended by those Avho made it 
for the reclaiming of what we call fugitive 
slaves ; and the intention of the lawgiver is 
the law. 

All members of Congress swear tlicir 
support to the w'hole Constitution — to this 
provision as well as any other. To the 
proposition, then, that slaves wliose cases 
; come within the term.s of this clause “ shall 
be delivered up,” their oaths are unanimous. 
Now, if they would make the effort in 
good temper, could they not, with nearly 
equal unanimity, frame and pass a law by 
means of which to keep good that unani- 
mous oath? 

There is some dilTcreuce of opinion 
whether this clause slnmld be enforced by 
I National or by State authority ; but surely 
I that difFerenco is not a very material one. 

If the slave is tp he smjendered, it can be 
I of but little consequence to him or to others 
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by wliich^ aiifhority it is done; and should 
any one, in any case, be content that this 
oath shall go unkept on a merely tmsuh- 
stantial controversy as to how it shall he 
kept ? 

Again, in any law upon this subject, ought 
not all the safeguards of liberty known in 
civilized and hurnane jurisprudence to 
he introduced, so that a free man he not, in 
any case, surrendered as a slave? And 
rniglit it not be well at the same time to 
provide by huv for the enforcement of that 
clause in the Constitution which guarantees 
that “the citizens of each State shall he 
entitled to all the privileges and immunities 
of citizens in the several States ?” 

I take the official oath to-day with no 
mental reservations, and with no purpose to 
construe the Constitution or laws by any 
hypercritical rules ; and, while I do not 
choose now to specify particular acts of 
Congress as proper to be enforced, I do sug- 
gest that it will be much safer for all, both 
in official and inivate stations, to conform 
to and abide by all those acts which stand 
unrepealed, than to ffiolate any of them, 
trusting to find impunity in having them 
held to he unconstitutional. 

It is seventy-two years since the first 
inanguration of a President under our Na- 
tional Constitution. During that period, 
fifteen different and very distinguished citi- 
zens have in succession administered the 
executive branch of the government. They 
have conducted it through many perils, and 
generally with great success. Yet, with all 
this scope for precedent, I now enter upon 
the same task, for the brief constitutional 
term of four years, under great and peculiar 
diflioulties. 

A disruption of the Federal Union, here- 
.tofore only menaced, is now formidably 
attempted. I hold that, in the contemplation 
of universal law and of the Constitution, 
the Union of these States is perpetual. 
Perpetuity is implied, if not expressed, in 
the fundamental law of all national govern- 
ments. It is safe to assert that no govern- 
jnent proper ever had a provision in its 
organic law for its own termination. Con- 
tinue to execute all the express provisions 
of our national Constitution, and the Union 
will endm'e forever, it being impossible to 
destroy it except by some action not pi'o- 
vided for in the instrunient itself. 

Again, if the United States be not a 
government proper, but an association of 
States ill the nature of a contract merely, 
can it, as a contract, be peaceably unmade 
by less than all the parties who made it? 
One party to a contract may violate it — 
break it, so to speak ; but does it not require 
all to lawfully rescind it? Descending 
from these general principles, we find the 


proposition that in legal contemplation the 
Union is perpetual, confirmed by the history 
of the Union itself. 

The Union is much older than the Con- 
stitution. It was formed, in fact, by the 
Articles of Association in 1YI4. It was 
matured and continued in the Declaration 
of Independence in 1776. It was further 
matured, and the faith of all the then thir- 
teen States expressly plighted and engaged 
that it should be perpetual, by the Articles 
of Confederation, in 1778 ; and, finally, in 
1787, one of the declared objects for ordain- 
ing and establishing the Constitution was 
to form a more perfect union. But, if the 
destruction of the Union by one or by a 
part only of the States he lawfully possible, 
the Union is less than before, the Constitu- 
tion having lost the vital element of per- 
petuity. 

It follows from these views that no State, 
upon its own mere motion, can lawfully get 
out of the Union ; that resolves and ordi- 
nances to that effect, are legally void ; and 
tliat acts of violence within any State or 
States against the authority of the United 
State.s, are insurrectionary or revolutionary, 
according to circumstances. 

I therefore consider that, in view of the 
Constitution and the laws, the Union is 
unbroken, and, to the extent of my ability, 

I shall take care, as the Constitution itself 
expi’essly enjoins upon me, that the laws of 
tlie Union shall be faitlifully executed in all 
the States. Doing this, which I deem to 
he only a simple duty on my part, I shall 
lierfectly perform it, so far as is practicable, 
unless my rightful masters, the American 
people, shall withhold the requisite power, 
or in some authoritative manner diredi the 
contrary. 

I trust this ■will not be regarded as a 
menace, but only as the declared purpose of 
the Union that it will constitutionally defend 
and maintain itself. 

In doing this, there need be no bloodshed 
or violence, and there sliall be none unless 
it is forced upon the national authority. 

The power confided to mo will Ve naed to 
7iold, occupy^ and pomss the property and 
places lelongituj to the O ourrmen t, col- 

lect the duties and imposts; l)iit, heyoiid 
what may be ncce.ssary for these objects, 
there will be no invasion, no using of force 
against or among the people anywhere. 

Where hostility to the United States shall 
he so great aud so universal as to prevent 
competent resident citizens from holding 
the Federal offices, there will I'je no attcMiii^ 
to force obnoxious strangers among tlie 
people for that object. W bile the strict legal 
right may exist of the Government to en- 
force the exercise of these cfffices, the at- 
tempt to do so would be so irritating, aud 
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so neai’ly impracticable "witbal, that I deem 
it better' to forego foi' the time the uses of 
such offices. 

The mails, unless repelled, will continue 
to be furnished in all parts of the Union. 

So far as possible, the people everywhere 
shall have that sense of perfect security 
w'hich is most favorable to calm thought 
and reflection. 

Tlio course here indicated will be fol- 
lowed, unless current events and experience 
shall show a modification or change to he 
proper ; and in every case and exigency my 
best discretion will be e.xercised according 
to the circurastaTices actnally existing, and 
with a view and hope of a peaceful solution 
of the national troubles, and the restoration 
of fraternal sympathies and affections. 

That there are persons, in one section or 
another, wlio seek to destroy the Union at 
all events, and are glad of any pretext to do 
it, I will neither affirm nor deny. Bat, if there 
be such, I need addre.ss no word to tliem. 

To those, however, who really love the 
Union, may I not speak? Before entering 
upon so grave a matter as the destruction of 
our national fabric, with all its henefits, its 
memories, and its hope.s, would it not be I 
well to ascerniiu why we do it ? Will you 
hazard so desperate a step, while any por- 
tion of the ills you fly from, have no real 
existence ? Will you, Avliilo the certain ills 
you lly to are greater than all the real ones 
you fy from? Will yon risk the oommis- 
siou of so fearful a mistake? All profess 
to bo content in the Union if all constitu- 
tional rights can be maintained. Is it true, 
then, that any right, plainly w'ritten in the 
Constitution, has been denied? I think not. 
Happily, tlie hniiian mind is so constituted, 
that no party can reach to the audacity of 
doing this. . 

Think, if you can, of a single instance in 
which a plainly -written provision of the 
Constitution has ever been denied. If, by 
the mere force of nnmber.s, a majority should 
de[>rive a minority of any clearly- written 
constitutional right, it might, in a moral 
point (jf view, justify revolution; it cer- 
tainly would, if such right were a vital one. 
But such is not our ciise. 

All the vital rights of minorities and of 
individuals are so plainly a.s,sured to them 
by affirmations ami negations, guaranties 
and probilfilions, in the Constitution, that 
controversies never arise concerning them. 
But no organic law can ever be framed with 
a pro\'isum specilicjilly applicable to every 
-^aestion which may occur iii practical ad- 
ministration. No foresight can anticipate, 
nor any document of reasonable length con- 
tain, GX])ross provisions for all possible ques- 
tions. fihall fugitives ft'om labor be surren- 
dered by National or by State authority? 


The Oonatitution does not expressly say. 
Must Congress protect Slavery in the Terri- 
tories? The Ooiistitntion does not express- 
ly say. From questions of this class sj)ring 
all our constitutional controvei’sies, and w'e 
divide upon them into majorities and minor- 
ities. 

If the minority will not acquiesce, the 
majority must, or the goveriimeiit must 
cease. There is no alternative for contin- 
uing the government hut acquiescence on 
the one side or the other. If a minority in 
such a case W'ill secede rather than ac(priesce, 
they make a precedent which in turn will 
ruin and divide them ; for a minority of their 
own will secede from tiiem whenever a ma- 
jority refuses to bo controlled by sucli a 
minority. For instance, why not any por- 
tion of a new confederacy, a year or two 
hence, arbitrarily secede again, precisely as 
portions of the present Union now claim to 
secede from it ? All wfiio cherish disnnioii 
sentiments are now being educated to the 
exact temper of doing tliis. Is there such 
perfect identity of interests among the 
States to compose a new Union as to pro- 
duce harmony only, and prevent renewed 
secession? Plainly, the central idea of 
secession is the essence of anarchy. 

A majority held in restraint by constitu- 
tional check and limitation, and always 
changing easily with deliberate changes of 
popular opinions and sentiments, is the only 
true sovereign of a free people. Whoever 
rejects it, does, of necessity, fly to anarchy 
or to despotism. Unanimity is impossible; 
the rule of a minority, as a permanent ar- 
rangement, is wholly inadmissible. So that, 
rejecting the majority principle, anarchy or 
despotism in some form is all that is left. 

I do not forget the position assumed by 
some that constitutiomxl questions are to be 
decided by the Supremo Ooui't, nor do I 
deny that such decisions must be binding in 
any case niion the parties to a suit, as to the 
object. of that suit, while they are also en- 
titled to very high respect and consideration 
in all pai'allcl cases by ail other departments 
of the government; and, while it i.s obvious- 
ly possible that such decision may be erro- 
neous in any given case, still, the evil effect 
following it, being limited to that partieiilar 
case, with the chance that it may he. over- 
ruled and never become a i)recedent for 
other cases, c.au better be borne than could 
the evils of a differem; practice. 

At the satno lime, the candid citizen liiiist 
confess that, if the policy of the go\ ennnent 
upon the vital questions affecting the whole 
people is to bo irrevocably fixed by the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, the instaut 
they are made, as in ordinary licigatiou 
between parties __in personal actions, the 
people will have ceased to be their own 
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masters, having to that extent practically 
resip;iied their government into the hands 
of tiiat eminent tribunal. 

Nor is there in this view any assault upon 
the court or the judges. It is a duty from 
whieli tlioy may not shrink, to decide cases 
pro])crly brought before them ; and it is no 
fault of theirs if otliers seek to turn their 
decisions to political purjrosos. One section 
of onr country believes Slavery is right and 
ought to be extended, while the other be- 
lieves it is wrong and ought not to he ex- 
tended ; and this is the only substantial dis- 
pute ; and the fugitive slave clause of tlie 
constitinion, and the law for the suppression 
of the foreign slave-trade, are each as well 
enforced, pei'haps, as any law can ever be in 
a community where the moral sense of the 
I)eopIe imperfectly supports the law itself. 
The great body of the people abide by the 
dry legal obligation in both cases, and a few 
break over in each. This, I think, cannot 
be perfectly cured, and it would bo worse in 
both cases after the separation of the sec- 
tions tlian before. The foreign slave-trade, 
now imperfectly suppressed, wmuld be ulti- 
mately revived, without restriction, in one 
section ; Avhile fugitive slaves, now only 
]:)artially surrendered, would not be suiu-eu.- 
dered at all, by tlie otlier. 

Plij'sically speaking, we cannot separate 
— Avo cannot remove our respective sections 
from each otlier, nor build an impassable 
wall between tliem. A husband and Avife 
may be divorced, and go out of the presence 
and lAeyond the reach of each other ; but the 
different parts of our country cannot do 
this. Tliey cannot but remain face to face ; 
and intercourse, either amicable or hostile, 
must continue betAAmen them. Is it possi- 
ble, tlien, to make tliat intercourse more 
advantageous or more satisfactory after 
separation than lAeforo? Cun aliens make 
treaties easier than friends can make laAvs? 
Can treaties be more fail:hfull\' enforced 
between aliens than laws can among friends ? 
Saj)po.so you go to Avar, you cannot fight 
always; and Avlieu, after much loss on both 
sides a id in) gain on either, you cease fight- 
ing, the idnul.ical questions as to terms of 
intercourse are again upon you. 

This country, with its institutions, belongs 
to the people who inhabit it. Whenever 
they shall groAV Aveary of the existing gov- 
ernment, tiiey cun exercise tlieir constitu- 
tional right of amending, or their revolu- 
tionary right to dismember or overthroAv it. 
I cannot be ignorant of the fact that many 
Avorthy ;uul patriotic citizens are desirous of 
having rim national Constitution amended. 
While 1 make no recommendation of amend- 
ment, I fully recognize the full authority of 
the people over the aa'IioI^ subject, to be 
exercised in either of the modes prescribed 


in the instrument itself ; and I should, under 
existing circumstances, favor, rather than, 
oppose, a fair oirportnuity being afforded the 
people to act upon it. 

I AvillAmnture to add, that to me the Con- 
vention mode seems preferable, in that it 
allows amendments to originate Avith the 
people themsehms, instead of only permit- 
ting them to take or reject propositions 
originated by others not especially chosen 
for the purpose, and AAdiich might not he 
jorecisely such as tliey Avould Avisli either to 
accept or refuse. I understand that a pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution (which 
ameudinent, however, I have not seen) has 
passed Ooiigre.ss, to the effect that the Fed- 
eral G-overnrnent shall never interfere Avitli 
the domestic institutions of States, including 
that of persons held to service. To avoid 
misconstruction of Avhat I have said, I de- 
part from my purpose not to speak of par- 
ticular ameudincuts, so far as to say that, 
holding such a provision to now be implied 
constitutional law, I liaA-e no objection to its 
being made express and irreAmcable. 

TJie chief magistrate derives all his author- 
ity from the people, and they Inavo con- 
ferred none upon him to lix the terms for 
the separation of the States. The people 
themselA'es, also, can do this if tliey choose; 
but the E.xecutive, as such, has notliirig to 
do Avith it. His duty is to adiiimister the 
present government as it came to his hands, 
and to transmit it unimpaired by Mm to his 
sAAccessor. Why should there not be a 
patient confidence in the AAltunato jAistice of 
the people? Is there any better or equal 
hope in the Avorld? In oui’ present differ- 
eiAces, is either party Avithout faith of being 
in the right? If the Almighty IvAiler of 
nations, Avith His eternal truth and justice, 
be on your side of the North, or on yours of 
the South, that truth and that justice Avili 
surely pi*evail by the judgment of tlxi.s great 
tribunal, the American peojile. By the 
frame of the CTOvcriiment under Avhich Aim 
live, this saAAAe people liavo Aidsely given 
their pAihlic servants hut little power for 
mischief, and Iuia'c with cijual wisdom ])ro- 
vided for the return of tliat little to tlxeir 
own hands tit very short intervahs. 'Wliile 
the people I'etain their virtue and vigilance, 
no administration, by any extreme wicked- 
ness or folly, can Amry seriously injure the 
Government in the short space of foiAr 
years. 

My coAintryiuen, one and all, think calmly 
and well upon this AA'hole subject. Notliing 
valuable can be lost by taking time. 

If tliei*e he an object to hurry any of you, 
in hot haste, to a step Avhicli you would 
never take deliberately, that object Arill be 
Irustrated by taking time ; but no good 
object can be fi’ustrated by it. 
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Snoh of you as are now dissatisfied still 
liave the old Oonstitution unimpaired, and, 
on the sensitive pohit, the laws of your own 
framing under it ; while the new adminis- 
tration will have no immediate power, if it 
would, to change either. 

If it were admitted that you who are dis- 
satisfied hold the right side in the dispute, 
there is still no single reason for precipitate 
action. Intelligence, patriotism, Christian- 
ity, and a linn reliance on Him who has 
never yet forsaken this fiivored land, ai-e 
still competent to adjust, in the best way, 
all our present difficulties. 

In your hands, my dissatisfied fellow- 
countrymen, and not in mine, is the momen- 
tous issue of civil war. The Government 
will not assail you. 

You can have no conflict -without being 
yourselves the aggressors. You can have no 
oath registered in Heaven to destroy the 
Government ; while I shall have the most 
solemn one to “ pi’eseiwe, protect, and de- 
fend” it. 

I am loath to close. "We ai-e not enemies, 
hut friends. Wo must not be enemies. 
Though passion may have strained, it must 
not break, our bonds of affection. 

The mystic chords of memory, stretching 
from every battle-field and patriot grave to 
every living heart and hearthstone all over 
this broad land, wdll yet swell the cliorus of 
the Union, when again tonebed, as surely 
they will be, by the better angels of our 
nature. 

Tlie liabitual tone of this remarka- 
ble paper is deprecatory, not to say 
apologetic. Mr. Lincoln evidently 
composed it under the fixed impres- 
sion that ‘ the South’ needed but to 
bo disabused of her impressions and 
appreliensions of Northern hostility 
to restore her to loyalty and the 
■whole land to ] 3 eace. If she can be 
made to feel that the new rule does 
not desire to meddle with Slavery in 
the States vhich cherish it, hut will 
Imnt and return fugitive slaves to the 
extent of its ability, then Secession 
will be given up, and the country re- 
stored to peace and harmony ! That, 
■’^certainly, is an amiable vie-w of the 
situation ; hut it was not justified by 

See pages 105-6, 

See Mr, John Tan Buren on this point, page 


a close study and thorough compre- 
hension of our recent political his- 
tory. 

Mr. Lincoln’s suggestion that the 
dictum of the Supreme Court, though 
law to the suitor whom it bore hard 
upon, does not bind the people not to 
entertain and vote in conformity to 
an adverse conviction, though in full 
accordance with the action of ‘the 
South’ in regard to the Alien and 
Sedition laws, the Creek and Chero- 
kee treaties,’" etc., and, in fact, to the 
action of all parties when overruled 
by that Court, was not calculated to 
please and conciliate ‘ the South.’ 
Yet 110 adversary of a United States 
Bank ever felt himself restrained 
from opposing and voting against 
such a Bank as unconstitutional by 
the fact that the Court had adjudged 
it otherwise. Ko one imagines that 
a decision by that Court that Slavery 
had no right to enter the territories 
would have been regarded and treat- 
ed by ‘ the South’ as the end of con- 
troversy on that point."" But, having 
obtained, in the Dred Scott case, an 
opinion that slaveholders might take 
their human chattels to any territory, 
and there hold them, claiming ample 
protection from the Government in 
so doing, they were fully resolved to 
make the most of it, and not at alldis- 
posed to acquiesce in the suggestion 
that, on questions essentially polit- 
ical, the American People are a 
higher authority than even their Su- 
preme Court. 

The weakest portion of this docu- 
ment is its inconsiderate talk about 
an “invasion” of the States by the 
Federal Government, and its quasi 
pledge not to appoint Federal offi- 


213. Eor Mr. Jefferson’s views, see pages 83-4; 
for Gen, Jacksoffs, see pages 104-6. 
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cers for cominmiities unanimoiisly 
hostile to tlie autliority of tlie Union. 
A surgeon wlio slionld volunteer a 
pledge not to disturb or meddle with 
any proud flesh he might find in his 
patient’s wounds, would hardly expect 
to augment thereby that patient’s con- 
fidence in his skill ; nor could a priest 
who should stipulate never to assail 
any other than unpopular and repudi- 
ated sins, expect to win a hig’h regard 
either for his authority or his sanc- 
tity. The fact that the sovereignty 
of the Union is coextensive, and, at 
lectd^ coordinate with that of the 
States, is here dearly lost sight of. 
To say, in effect, to rebels against the 
National authority, “You may expel 
that authority wholly Irom your vicin- 
age hy killing a few of its leading up- 
holders, and thus terrifying the resi- 
due into mute servility to your will,” 
is not the way to suppress a rehellion. 

The strong point of this Inaugural 
is its frank and plump denial of the 
fundamental Secession dogma that 
our Union is a league,"’ formed in 
1787. “ The Union is much older 
than the Constitution,” says Mr. Lin- 
coln, truly and pertinently. Had the 
Constitution been rejected by the 
States, the Union would nevertheless 
have subsisted. Ours is ‘ one couii- 


The Mnu York Herald of Hovember 9th, 
contaiuecl an instructive letter dated Charleston, 
Hovomber 5th, i860, from which the following 
is au extract : 

“ It must bo understood that there is a radi- 
cal difference in the patriotism of a northerner 
and a Southerner. The northerner invariably 
considers himself as a citizen of the Union ; he 
regards the Eederal army and navy as his coun- 
try’s army and na%"y, and looks upon the Gov- 
ernment at Washington as a great consolidated 
organization, of which he forms an integral part, 
and to u'hicii wliatevcr love of country he may 
possess is directed. Beyond paying the State 
taxes, voting for State officers, and seeking re- 
dress primarily in the State courts, he has very 
little idea of any special fealtyheing due to. Ms 
Dwn particular State. 
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try’ — ^made so by God and His Pro- 
vidence, revealed through the wLole 
of its recorded history ; its ‘ m ore per- 
fect Union’ is hut a step in its deve- 
lopment — ^not the cause of its exist- 
ence. Hence, Secession is not “ the 
dissolution of a league,” as Mr. Jef- 
ferson Davis asserts, hut a treason- 
able, though futile, effort to disorgan- 
ize and destroy a nation. 

Mr. Lincoln’s rejection of Disniiion 
as physically impossible — ^as forbidden 
by the geography and topography of 
our country — is a statesmanlike con- 
ception that had not before been so 
clearly apprehended or so forcibly set 
forth. And, in truth, not one-tenth 
of the then active Secessionists ever 
meditated or intended Disunion as 
permanent. They proposed to de- 
stroy the Union in order to reconsti- 
tute it according to their own ideas, 
with Slavery as its corner-stone. To 
kick out the New England States, 
rural New York, and that ‘ fanatical’ 
section of the West that is drained 
hy the Great Lakes and the St. Law- 
rence — such w-as the constant incul- 
cation of pro-Slavery journalists and 
politicians throughout that eventful 
Winter and Spring. Free States 
were to be admitted into the Con- 
federacy, on condition of their fully 

“ The Southerner, on. the other hand, gene- 
rally (and the South Carolinian always) repudi- 
ates this theory of consolidation. He feels that 
he owes allegiance to hia own Stat(>, and to her 
alone ; he is jealous of her rights and iionor, and 
will never admit that any step taken in obedi- 
ence to lier mandate can involve tlie idea oftron- 
Bon. The Federal Government ia, in his eyes, 
hut the embodiment of certain powers delegated 
by the States from motives of policy. Letthoso 
motives bo once removed or counterbalanced, 
and he holds that the State has no longer any 
reason for maintaining a connection which iiP' 
was her right, at any time, to have dissolved. 
These being the views of the people of South 
Carolina, the threats of Douglas and the Placlc 
Eepublieans have only served te eoutirm the 
wavering .and knit together the citizens of the. 
various sectionia of the State.” 
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abjuring all manner of anti-Slavery 
sentiment and inculcation evermore, 
and becoming Slave States. A few 
Southern fanatics, who deemed no- 
thing needed but the reopening of 
the African Slave-Trade to render 
^ the South’ the mistress of the world, 
wished to be rid of all ‘Yankee’ as- 
sociation and contamination ever- 
more ; but the great mass, even in 
the Cotton States, regarded Secession 
but as a device for bringing the North 
to its knees, and binding it over to 
future docility to every exaction of 
the Slave Power. 

Mr. Lincoln fondly regarded his 
Inaugural as a resistless proftering of 


the olive-branch to ‘ the South’ ; the 
conspirators everywhere interpreted 
it as a challenge to war.'’'^ And when 
the former had taken the oath, sol- 
emnly administered to him by Chief 
Justice Taney, the two Presidents 
wended their way hack, duly es- 
corted, to the 'White House, at whose 
door Mr. Buchanan hade Mr. Lin- 
coln a cordial good-by, retiring to 
the residence of his friend and benefi- 
ciary, Robert Quid, whoiii he had 
made H. S. District Attorney, and 
who, though from Maryland, soon 
after fled to Richmond, and entered 
at once the military service of the 
Confederacy. 


XXVII. 

OMINOUS PAUSE. 


pREBiDEHT Lihcoln, ou the day after 
Ms inauguration, submitted to the 
new Senate the names of those whom 
he had chosen to preside over the 
several Departments, and who thus 
became, by a usage which has no ex- 


press warrant in the Constitution, his 
official counselors. They were 


SALMON 1 \ UHASE, or uiiKi, t;ecr'emr]i Of me Jir . imury ; 
Simon Cameuon, of Ponnsylviiniii, Secretary of War ; 
OtDEON WEU.Ea, ofCoiineeticiit, Secr'y of the Navy ^ 
Caleb B. Smith, of Indiana. Secretary of the luterior ; 
Edwaud Bates, of Missouri, Attorney- (renewal ; 
Montgo.meky Blaik, of Maryland, Pontwantsr- General. 


It were idle to quote the Disunion press, 
eyon of the yet iinseceded States, to prove this ; 
since iJieir strictures may well he imagined. 
The following, from professedly loyal journals, 
are worth recording : 

“The Inaugural, as a whole, breathes the 
spirit of mischief. It has only a conditional 
conservatism — that is, the lack of. ability or 
eome inexpediency to do what it would. It as- 
Bumos despotic authority, and intimates the de- 
sign to exercise that authority to any extent 'Of 
war and Idoodshed, qiialilied only hy the with- 
hokling of the requisite means to the end by the 
American people. The argumentation of the 
rf*mrhlre.ss is piierilo. Indeed, it baa no quality 
eutiiled to the dignity of an argument. It is a 
shaky specimen of special pleading, hy way of 
justifying the unrighteous character and deeds 
of the fanatioisni which, lifted into, power, may 
be guilty, as it is capable, of any atrocities. 


There is no Union spirit in the address , it is 
sectional and mischievous, and studiously with- 
holds any sign of recognition of that equality 
of the States upon -which the Union can alone 
he maintained. If it means what it says, it is 
the knell and requiem of the Union, and the 
death of hope.” — Baltimore Sun. 

“ Mr. Lincoln stands to-day where he stood 
on the 6th of November last, o?!, the Chicago 
Platform. He has not receded a single hair’s 
breadth. He has appointed a Cabinet in ivhkh 
there is no slaveholder— a thing that has never 
before happened since the formation of the Govern- 
ment; and in which there are but two nominally 
Southern men, and both bitter Black Republic- 
ans of the radical, dye. Let the <»Border States 
ignominiously submit to the .Abolition rule of this 
Lincoln Administration, if they like ; but donH 
let the miset'oble submissionists pretend to he de- 
ceived. Make any base or cowardly excuse but 
tMs."— Philadelphia Pennsylvanian, 
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Mr. Jefferson Davis, ruling at ' 
Montgomery, liad already constituted 
](.u Cabinet, v.'liicli consisted of 

Koreiit Toomijs. of Ceorsia. Secretary of State ; 
Cii.iiii.iisO. .\Ei .-inn.NCit.i;, of South Carolina, Secretary 
of the TruiHimi; 

LeivOY Pope ^VAI,KMl, of Alabama, Secretary 0/ War ; 

to wliioli •were afterward added 

S '.EPsir.N' r.. n ‘li.r.oitY, of Florida, Sec'ry of the ffany ; 
Jou.N II. Ueao.vx, ofTo.va^ Pot^Unaster-ifeneixtl. 

Tims tlie two Governments stood 
face to face, liolding positions and 
maintaining assumptions so palpably, 
utterly incompatible as to necessitate 
an early colHsioii • and. tliat collision 
must, in tlie nature of tilings, produce 
a crash that would shake the conti- 
nent. Still, there was great and wise 
reluctance, at least on this side, to 
precipitate or to initiate hostilities. 
In spite of appearances, President 
Lincoln,' and the advisers in whom 
he most trusted, seemed still incredu- 
lous as to the inevitability and immi- 
nence of a clash of arms. Gov. Sew- 
ard, the new Secretary of State, had 
for months been apparently the most 
resolute of optimists with regard to a 
happy issue from our internal com- 
plications. At the Hew England 
Dinner'* in Hew York, he had confi- 
dently predicted a settlement of all 
onr troubles within the ensuing sixty 
days/ That term had sped ; yet liis 
faith ill a peaceful solution of our 
differences appeared as buoyant as 
ever, and seemed to be shared by the 
President, whose “Hobody hm’t as 
yet” had become a watchword among 
' the obstinate believers in ^ Manifest 

J The -writer revisited Washington for a day 
or two, some two weeks or more after Mr. Lin- 
coln’s inauguration, and was surprised to see 
and hear on every hand what were, to him, 
convincing proofs that an early collision -with 
the ‘Confederates’ was not seriously appre- 
hended in the highest quarters. 

-Anniversary of the Landing of the Pilgrims, 
December 22, 1860. sjn l’786-7. 


Destiny’ and the unparalleled ratiom 
ality, wisdom, intelligence, and self 
control, of the peerless American 
People. 

Does tills look like infatuation ? 
If the wisdom that comes to-morrow 
were the genuine article, every man 
wmiild he a Solomon. Eem ember 
tliat, for more than seventy years, no 
man had seen an American hand 
lifted against the symbol of our 
Hationality. H either Shays’s Ee- 
bellion,® in Massachusetts, nor the 
Whisky Eebellion,'* so called, inwest- 
ernPeniisylvania, had really purposed 
aught beyond the removal or redress 
of temporary grievances Avhich were 
deemed intolerable. Even old John 
Brown — fanatic as lie was ; madman 
as many held him — never dreamed 
of dividing the country wliieh he 
sought to purge of its most flagrant 
■wrong; his Canada Constitution ex- 
pressly stipulated “ that the Union 
should be preserved, and its flag re- 
tained and cherished by his adherents. 
Since the close of onr Ee volution ary 
struggle, no man had seen, in the 
Free States, any other banner float- 
ing over a regiment of our people 
than the Stars and Stripes ; though, 
the waves of party spirit had often 
run mountain liigh," and we had 
seemed just on the brink of disrup- 
tion and ci\dl war, yet the dreaded 
collision had always been somoliow 
averted, and the moment of fiercest 
excitement, of widest alienation, Inid 

'‘In ItOS, '’See page.s 2S7-8. 

® During the War of 1S12, it w!i.s common in 
Ne-w England for the antagonist parties to take 
opposite sides of the ‘ broad aisle’ of the ‘meeting- 
house’ -wherein their respective ‘ town meetings**^' 
were held, and so remain during the day, con- 
ferring and counseling among themselves, but 
rarely mingling with or speaking qjvilly to mem- 
bers of the adverse party. 
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often been tlie immediate preciirsoT 
of a halcyon era of reconciliation, 
peace, and fraternal harmony. It 
was not easy for hTorthern men, espe- 
cially those who had never, visited 
and sojourned at the South, to com- 
prehend and realize the wide preva- 
lence and intensity of anti-Hational 
sentiment and feeling in those locali- 
ties whose social order, industry, and 
business, were entirely based on 
Slavery. hTeither envying nor hating 
the Sontherners, while lamenting 
their delusions and resisting their ex- 
actions, it was hard indeed for many, 
if not most, of the citizens of the 
Free States to realize that we stood 
on the brink of a volcano whose rum- 
blings preluded an eruption of blood 
as well as ashes. 

Scarcely a week after Mr. Lincoln’s 
inauguration, his Secretary of State 
was served with the following ; 

“ Washington, March 12, 1861. 
“Hon. William H. Sbwabd, 

Secretary of State of the United States ; 

“ Sib : — Tlio undersigned have been duly 
accredited by tbe Government of the Con- 
federate States of America as Commission- 
ers to the Government of the United States, 
and, in pursuance of their instructions, have 
now the honor to acquaint you with that 
fact, and to make known, through you, to 
tbe President of the United States, the ob- 
jects of their presence in this Capital. 

“ Seven States of the late Federal Union 
having, in the exercise of the inherent right 
of every free people to change or reform 
their political institutions, and through Con- 
ventions of tlieir i)et)ple, withdrawn from 
the Lhiitod Slates, and reassmned the attri- 
hutes of sovereign power, delegated to it, 
have fonnccl a Government of their own. 
Tile Coufeclerato States constitute an inde- 
jicndent nation, de facto anddeywre, and pos- 
sess a (;oventmont]ierfcct in all its parts and 
endowed witli all the means of self-support, 

“ IVilh a. view to .a speedy adjustment of 
all ([uestions growing out of this political 

’ This reply was withheld, upon consultation 
with John A. Campbell, of Alabama, (then and 
till May 2d ^hereafter a .Justice of the U. S. 
Supreme Court,) until twenty-three days subse- 


separation, upon such terms of amity and 
good-will as the respective interests, geo- 
graphical contiguity, and future welfare, of 
the two nations may render necessary, the 
undersigned are instructed to make to the 
Government of the United States overtures 
for the opening of negotiations, assuring the 
Government of the United States that the 
Pi*esident, Congress, and people of tlie Con- 
federate States earnestly desire a peaceable 
solution of tliese great questions ; tliat it is 
neither their interest nor their ivish to make 
any demand which is not founded in strict 
justice, nor do any act to injure their late 
confederates. 

“The undersigned have now the honor, in 
obedience to the instructions of their Gov- 
ernment, to request you to appoint as early 
a day as possible, in order that tliey may pre- 
sent to the President of the United States the 
ci-edentials which they hear and the objects 
of the mission with which they are charged. 

“We are, very respectfully, 

“Your obedient sei'vants, 

“John FofisVTir, 

“ Martin J. Cbawfobd.” 

To this virtual Declaration, of W ar, 
under tbe guise of an overture look- 
ing to negotiation; settlement, and 
amity, Gov. Seward responded as fol- 
lows 

“ Memorandum. 

“ Department op State, ) 

“Washington, March 15, 1861. ) 

“Mr. John Forsyth, of the State of Ala- 
bama, and Mr. Martin J, Crawford, of the 
State of Georgia, on the 11th inst., through 
the kind offices of a distinguished Senatoi', 
submitted to the Secretary of State tlieir de- 
sire for an unofficial interview. This request 
was, on the 12th inst., upon exclusively 
public considerations, respectfully declined. 

“ On the 13th inst., while the Secretary was 
preoccupied, Mr. A. D. .Banks, of Virginia, 
called at this Department, and was received 
by the Assistant Secretary, to whom he de- 
livered a sealed communication, which he 
had been charged by Messrs. .Forsyth and 
Crawford to present to the Secretary in 
person. 

“In that communication, Messrs. Forsyth 
and Crawford inform the Secretary of State 
that they have been duly accredited by the 
Government of the Confederate States of 
America as Cosuraissioners to the Govem- 

quent to its date. Judge 0. would seem to have 
been, even then, acting as a Confederate, despite 
his oath of office, though misunderstood by Gov. 
S. as laboring to^preserve the Union. 
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ment of tlie United States, and they set forth 
the objects of their attendance at Washing- 
ton. They observe that seven States of the 
Anu-rican Union, in exercise of a right inhe- 
rent ill every free people, have ivithdrawn, 
through conventions of their people, from 
the United Btate.s, reiissumed the attributes 
of sovereign povor, and formed a govern- 
nieiit of their own, and tliat those Confeder- 
ate States now constitute an independent 
nation de facto and de jure, and possess a 
government perfect in all its parts and folly 
endowed with all the means of self-support. 

“Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford, in their 
aforesaid communication, thereupon proceed- 
ed to inform that, witli a view to a speedy ad- 
justment of all questions growing out of the 
political separation thus assumed, upon such 
terras of amity and good-will as the i*espec- 
tive interests, geographical contiguity, and 
the future welfare of the supposed two na- 
tions might render necessary, they are in- 
structed to make to the Government of the 
United States overtures for the opening of 
negotiations, assuring this Government that 
the President, Congress, and peo])le of the 
Confederate States . earnestly desire a peace- 
ful solution of these great questions, and 
that it is neither their interest nor their 
wish to make any demand which i.s not 
founded in strictest justice, nor do any act 
to injure their late confederates. 

“After making these statements, Messrs. 
Forsyth and Crawford close their communi- 
cation, as they say, in obedience to the in- 
structions of their Government, by request- 
ing the Secretary of State to appoint as early 
a day as po.ssible, in order that they may 
present to the President of the United States 
the credentials ■which they bear and the ob- 
jects of the mission with •which they are | 
charged. 

“ The Secretary of State frankly confe.sses j 
that he understands the events which have | 
recently occun-ed, and the condition of po- 
litical affairs which actually exists in the 
part of tlie Union to wdiich his attention 
has thus been directed, very differently from 
the aspect in which they are presented by 
Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford. He sees in 
them, not a rightful and accomplished revo- 
lution and an independent nation, with an 
established government, hut rather a perver- 
sion of a temporary and partisan excitement 
to the inconsiderate purposes of an unjustifi- 
able and unconstitutional aggression upon 
the rights and the authority vested in the 
Federal Government, and hitherto benignly 
exercised, as from their very nature they 
always must he exercised, for the mainte- 
nance of the Union and the preservation 
of libei’ty, and the security, peace, wel- 
fiire, ha[)piness, and aggrandizement of the 
Amei-icau People. The Secretary of State 
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therefore avows to Messrs. Forsyth and 
Orawfford that he looks patiently but coiifl- 
dently for the cure of evils which have 
resulted from proceedings so unnecessary, 
so unwise, so mimsual, and so mmatural, not 
to irregular negotiations, having in view new 
and untried relations with agencies unknown 
to and acting in derogation of the Constitu- 
tion and laws, hut to regular aud consider- 
ate action of the people of those States, in 
cooperation with their brethren in the other 
States, through the Congress of the United 
States, and such extraordinary Conventions, 
if there be any need thereof, as the Federal 
Constitution contemplates and authorizes to 
be assembled. 

“It is, ho'wever, the purpose of the Secre- 
tary of State not to engage in any discussion 
of these subjects, but simply to set forth his 
reasons for declining to comply with the re- 
quest of Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford. 

“On the 4th of March inat., the ne'ivly 
elected President of the United States, in 
■view of all the facts hearing upon the pres- 
ent question, assumed the executive Ad- 
ministration of the Government, first deliv- 
ering, in accordance with an early, honored 
custom, an Inaugural Address to the people 
of the United States. The Secretary of 
State respecttully submits a copy of this 
address to Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford. 

“ A simple reference will be sufficient to 
satisfy those gentlemen that tlie Secretary 
of State, guided by the principles therein 
announced, is prevented altogether from 
adinitting or assuming that the States re- 
ferred to by them have, in law or in fact, 
wdthdrawn from the Federal Union, or that 
they could do so in the manner described by 
Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford, or in any 
other manner than with the consent and 
concert of the people of the United States, 
to be given through a National Convention, 
to he as.semhled in conformity' with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United 
States. Of course, the Secretary of State 
cannot act upon the assumption, or in any 
way admit, that the so called Confederate 
States constitute a foreign Power, with 
whom diplomatic relations ought to bo estab- 
lished. 

“ Under these circumstances, the Secretary 
of State, who.se official duties are conlined, 
subject to the direction of the Pre-sidcnt, to 
the conducting of the foi*eign relations of 
the country, and do not at all embrace do- 
mestic questions, or questions ari.siiig be- 
tween the several States and the h'edoral 
Government, is unable to coin])ly Avith the*.- 
request of Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford, to 
appoint a day on Avhich they may' pre.sent 
the evidences of their authority' and the ob- 
jects of their visit to the Presiideut of the 
United States. On the contrary, ho is ob- 
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Hged to state to Messrs. Forsyth and Craw- 
ford that he has no authority, nor is he at 
liberty, to recognize them as diplomatic 
agents, or hold correspondence or other 
coinmixiiication with them. 

“Finally, the Secretary of State would 
observe that, althongh he has supposed that 
he might safely and with propriety have 
adopted these conclusions without making 
any reiereuce of the subject to the Execu- 
tive, yet, so strong has been his desire to 
practice entire directness, and to act in a 
spirit of perfect respect and candor toward 
Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford, and that por- 
tion of the Union in whose name they present 
themselves before him, that he has cheer- 
fully submitted this paper to the President, 
who coincides generally in the views it ex- 
presses, and sanctions the Seoi’etary’s decis- 
ion declining official intercourse with Messrs. 
Forsyth anti Crawford.” 

These niemorahle papers are too 
lucid to recfuire or jitstily extended 
comment. The Commissioners, it 
will he seen, place the alleged Seces- 
sion of the Cotton States expressly 
and exclnsively on the true and pro- 
per ground — “ the inherent right of 
every people to change or reform 
their political institutions”— -in other 
words, the Right of Revolution — 
thus precluding all discussion as to 
the pretended constitutional right, 
or reservation of right, to secede at 
will from the Union. But this posi- 
tion, however wisely and honorably 
tahen, does not at all preclude the 
question which Mr. Lincoln was 
hound to ask, and, in some way, to 
an3\ver — “What right have /, the 
fairly chosen Chief Magistrate of the 
Union — chosen, too, at an election 
wherein the seven States now alleged 
to have sciceded fully participated — 
to recognize those States as a foreign 
nation, as independent of the remain- 
ing States as Russia or Peru ? How 
such recognition, and the action 
necessarily consequent thereon, accord 
with my solemn oath of office, and the 
weighty obligations it imposes ? How 


with my duty to those loyal citizens 
of the United States who are also 
citizens or residents of the States 
which acknowledge Mr. J efi ersoii 
Davis as their political Chief?” To 
these questions, inevitably presenting 
themselves to every intelligent mind, 
Messrs. Fors^ffih and Crawford indi- 
cate no reply whatever. Tliey re- 
presented a pow-er which had de- 
clined cooperation with even a ma- 
jority of the Slave States — which had 
not even considered the propriety of 
calling a Rational Convention— and 
which now profierecl to the Union 
no compromise, no middle ground, 
but the naked alternative of Surren- 
der or fight !’ 

Gov. Seward’s reply, though pacific 
in temper, and evidently animated by 
a hope that hostilities may yet be 
avoided, is eminently frank atid ex- 
plicit. That the Executive could rec- 
ognize Messrs. Forsyth and Crawford 
only as citizens of the United States, 
not as plenipotentiaries of an inde- 
pendent and foreign power; — that the 
alleged secession and confederation of 
the seven States in question was not, 
and could not be, recognized by the 
Government as valid; their seces- 
sion being impliedly, and their con- 
federation expressly, forbidden by 
the Federal Constitution — that there 
could be no secession save through 
the agency of a National Convention, 
which those States had declined to 
invoke, and were now nn willing to 
submit to — that their alleged griev- 
ances could be redressed only through 
such Convention, or by the Congress 
of the United States, wherein the right 
of those States to an equal rep-resenta- 
tion had been, and still -was, unques- 
tioned— and that the President had 
been consulted respecting, and fully 
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concurred in, tliese ylews of his Sec- 
retary of State — so much seems 
plainly set forth in this ‘memoran- 
dum,’ with all the perspicuity which 
can he attained tliroiigli the employ- 
ment of our mother tongue. How is 
it possible, then, that complaint should 
nevertheless he made that the Con- 
federates w^ere deluded by Gov. Sew- 
ard into anticipations of an early and 
easy concession of their independ- 
ence? 

Yet that charge is made; and, 
since it rests wholly on the testimony 
of a Confederate who once held, and 
had not then resigned, the exalted 
position of a Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court, it may he well 
to consider it fully. The testimony 
is that of Judge Campbell aforesaid, (a 
prominent disciple of Mr. Calhonn), 
who, about the time of his taking 
final leave of Washington to enter 
more openly into the service of the 
Confederacy, wrote to Gov. Seward 
as follows : 

“'Washingtoit Oitt, ) 
“Sattobat, April 13, 1801. j 

“Sik: — O n the 15th March ult., I left 
with Judge Crawford, one of the Commis- 
sioners of the Confederate States, a note in 
writing to the following effect : 

‘I ffol ent.iro conficlenee t5iat Port Sumter will be orae- 
natort in the noxt ton days. And this mp.asiirc is felt as 
imposing great, responsibility on the Administration. 

'i feel an entire e.oiiluleiK'e that no meastiro changing 
the existing status, pvejndicioiis to the Southern Confed- 
erate States, is at present contemplated. 

‘I feel an entiro confidence that an immediate demand 
for an an.swer to the cominunication of the Commission- 
ers will 1)0 prodnetivo of evil, and not of good. I do not 
believe that it ought, .at this time, to bo pressed.’ 

“ The substance of this statement I com- 
municated to yon the same evening by let- 
ter, Five day.s elapsed, and I called with a 
tciegriim from Gen. Ecanregard, to the etfect 
thfit yumter tvas not evacuitted, but. that 
Maj. Anderson at work making repairs. 

“The next day, after conversing with you, 
I commamcated to Judge Crawford, in wri- 
ting, that the failure to evacuate Sumter 
was not the result of bad faith, but was 
attributable to' causes consistent with the 
intention to fulfill the engagement; and that, 
as regarded Pickens, I should have notice of 
any desiaa to alter the existing»status there. 

28 
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Ml'. Justice ITelson was present at these con- 
versations, three in number, and I submitted 
to him each of my communications to Judge 
Crawford, and informed Judge 0. that they 
had his (Judge Flelsou’s) sanction. I gave 
you, on the 22d March, a substantial copy of 
the statement! had made on the 15th. 

“The 30th of Marcli arrived, and at that 
time a telegram came from Gov. Pickens, in- 
quiring concerning Col. Lara on, whose visit 
to Charleston, he supposed, had a connection 
with the proposed evacuation of Fort Sum- 
ter. 

“I left that with you, and was to have ah 
answer the following Monday (1st April), 
On the first of April, I received from you a 
statement, in writing, ‘I am satisfied the 
Government will not undertake to supply 
Foi't Sumter without giving notice to Gov. 
Pickens.’ The words ‘I am satisfied’ were 
for me to use as expressive of confidence in 
the remainder of the declaration. 

“ The proposition, as originally prepared, 
was, ‘The President desire to supply 
Sumter, but will not do so,’ etc,, and your 
verbal explanation was that you did not be- 
lieve any such attempt would be made, and 
tliat there was no design to rec^nforce Sumter. 

“There was a departure hero from the 
pledges of the previous month ; but, with the 
verbal explanation, I did not consider it a 
matter tlien to complain of— I simply stated 
to you that I had that assurance previously. 

“ On the 701 April, I addressed you a let- 
ter on the subject of the alarm that tlie prep- 
arations by the Government had created, and 
asked you if the assurances I had given were 
well or ill founded. In respect to Sumter, 
your reply was, ‘ Faith as to Sumter fully 
kept — wait and see.’ Xu the morning’s pa- 
per, I read, ‘ An authorized messenger from 
President Lincoln informed Gov. Pickens 
and Gen. Beauregard that provisions would 
he sent to Fort Sumter peaceably, or other- 
wise hj forced 

“This was the 8th of April, at Charles- 
ton, the day following your last assurance, 
and is the evidence of the ihll fViith I Avas in- 
vited to wait for and see. In tlie same paper, 
I read that intcrce[)ted dispatches disclose 
the fact that Mr. Fox, who had been alUnved 
to visit Maj. Anderson, on the ])ledgo tljat 
his pmrpo.se was pacific, employed Jiis oppor- 
tunity to devise a ])lan for .supplying the Ibvt 
by force, and that this plan had been adopt- 
ed by the Washington Government, and was 
iii process of execution. 

“My recollection of the date of Mr. Fox’s 
visit carries it to a day in Marcli. 1 learn 
he is a near connection of a member of the 
Cabinet. 

‘‘My connection with the commissioners 
and yourself was superinduced byu conver- 
sation with Justice FTelson, lie informed 
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mo of yonr strong disposition in favor of 
peace, and tiiat you were oppressed with a 
denuuid of tlio Commissioners of the Confed- 
erate States for a reply to their first letter, 
and th;it you desired to avoid, if possible, at 
that time. I told him I might, perhaps, he 
of some service in arranging the difficulty. 

1 oamc to your office entirely at his request, 
and witliout the knowdedge of the Commis- 
sioners. Your depression was obvious to 
both Judge Nelson and myself. I was grati- 
fied at the character of the counsels you 
wei’e desirous of pursuing, and much im- 
pressed with your observation that a civil 
war might be prevented by the success of 
my mediation. You read a letter of Mr. 
Weed, to show liow irksome and responsible 
the withdrawal of troops from Sumter was. 
A portion of my communication to Judge 1 
Crawford on the loth of March was founded 
upon tlicse remarks, and the pledge to evac- 
uate Sumter is less forcible thau the words 
you employed. Those woi’ds were, ‘Before 
this letter reaches you [a proposed letter by 
me to President DavisJ, Sumter will have 
been evacuated.’ 

“ The Commissioners who received those 
communications conclude they have l>een 
abused and overreached. The Montgomery 
Government hold the same opinion. The 
Oomniissionors have supposed that my 
communications -were with you, and, upon 
that hypothesis, prepared to arraign you be- 
fore tho country in connection with the 
President. I placed a peremptory prohibi- 
tion upon this, as being contrary to the terms 
of my couimunic.ations with them. I pledged 
myself to them to commimicate information 
upon what I considered as the best antbori- 
ty, and they were to confide in the ability 
of myself, aided by Judge Nelson, to deter- 
miue upon the credibility of my informant. 

“ I think no candid man who will read 
over what 1 have written, and consider for 
a moment what is going on at Sumter, will 
agree tliat the equivocating conduct of the 
Admiui.slration, as measui-ed and interpreted 
in connection Avith these promises, is the 
proximate cause of the great calamity. 

‘‘■I have a q)rofound conviction that the 
telegrams of tire Sth of April, of Geii. Beau- 
regard, and of the 10th of April, of Gen. 
Walker, the Secretary of War, can be re- 
ferred to nutliing else than their belief that 
there has been systematic duplicity practiced 
upon them throughout. It is under an op- 
pre.s.sive sense of tho weight of tliis respon- 
sibility that I submit to you these things for 
z’ your explanation. 

o Very respectfully, 

“J 01 1 NT A. Campbell, 
'‘'•jiisiioaiate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
“IIou. W^i. II. SiiWAnn, 

“ Secretary of State' ■ 


Judge Campbell, it will be noted, 
takes up tbe thread of the furtive 
negotiations exactly wliere tbe Com- 
missioners bad dropped it. They 
bad made tbeir demand on tbe 12tli; 
bad been answered by Gov. Seward 
on tbe 15tli ; but the answer with- 
held ; for on this day Judge C. makes 
liis first appearance on the scene, 
with an assurance to tbe Commis- 
sioners that he felt “ entire confi- 
dence that Port Sumter would be 
evacuated within the next ten days,” 
if the Commissioners would not push 
matters too liurriedly to a crisis. Still 
later, he gave these Cornmissionera as- 
surances that no attempt would be 
made to supply the closely invest- 
ed and scantily provisioned garrison 
of Port Sumter, until due notice of 
the intent bad been given to Gov. 
Pickens ; wliich promise was fulfilled 
to the letter. 

Judge Campbell quotes Justice N’el- 
soii as testifying to Gov. Seward’s 
“ strong disposition in favor of 
peace.” Who ever denied or doubh 
ed it ? But did he ever, avow an in- 
clination to Peace on the basis of 
Pisunidn ? That is the vital point ; 
and it is not covered, even by as- 
sertions, on the part of tlie Confed- 
erates. That be clung tenaciously 
to the hope of some ‘ adjustment’ or 
^ conciliation,’ whereby civil Avar might 
be averted, and the just authority of 
the Pederal Government acknowl- 
edged and respected by the Confed- 
erate States, is manifest; and that 
is the whole truth, and affords a sim- 
ple and obvious explanation of what 
seems to Confederates so mystcrions, 
so crafty, or so atrocious. The mani- 
fest, controlling fact is, tliat the par- 
ties to this unique correspondence 
occupied positions so contrasted, so 
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incompatible, tliat it was scarcely 
possible tliat tliey should seriously 
engage in a negotiation, much less 
hriug it to a liappy issue. It Avas 
inn ell as if a plenipotentiary should 
address the government to t\diicli he 
was accredited in Greek, knowing no 
other tongue, and liis dispatch he 
received and answered hy one who 
W'as ecpially ignorant of any language 
but Choctaw. The only possible re- 
sult of such diplomacy is a j)ostpone- 
ment of hostilities; and that seems, 
in this case, to have been achieved ; 
for the Confederate envoys, in sha- 
king from their feet the dust of 
Washington and returning to their 
own ‘nation,’ addressed, on the 9th 
of April, a vituperative letter to Gov. 
Seward, whereof all that is not mere 
rhetoric, of a peculiarly Southern 
stamp, or has not already been here- 
in stated, is as follows : 

“ Tho midersignecl clearly nndei’stand that 
you have declined to appoint a day to ena- 
ble them to lay the objects of tlie mis- 
sion with whicli they are charged before the 
President of tlie United States, because so 
to do would be to recognize the indepen- 
dence and separate nationality of the Con- 
federate States. This is the vein of thought 
that pervades the memox’andum before us. 
The trutli of history requii’es that it should 
distinctly appear upon the record that the 
undersigned rh'd 'not ash the Government of 
the Imited States to recognize the indepen- 
dence, of the Confederate States. They only 
asked an audience to adjust, in .a spirit of 
amity and peace, the new relations springing 
from, a manifest and accomplished revohttion 
in tlie government of the late Federal Union. 
Your refusal to entertain these overtures for 
a peaceful solution, the active naval and mili- 
tary preparations of this Government, and a 
formal notice to the commanding general 
of tlie Confederate forces in the harbor of 
Charleston that the President intends to pro- 
vision Fort Sumter, by forcible means, if ne- 
cessary, are viewed by the undersigned, and 
can only be received by the world, as a dec- 
laration of war against the Confederate 
States; for the President of the United I 
States knows that Fort Sumter cannot he j 
provisioned without the effusion of blood. | 


The undersigned, in behalf of their Govern- 
ment and people, accept the gage of battle 
thus thrown down to them ; and, appealing 
to God and the judgment of mankind for the 
righteousness of tlteir cause, the people of 
the Confederate States will defend tlieir lib- 
erties to the last against tliis flagrant and 
open attempt at their subjugation to sec- 
tional powmr.” 

As the world has not been grati- 
fied with a sight of the credentials 
and instructions of these gentlemen, 
it may be discourteous to assume 
that their eagerness to “accept the 
gage of battle” carried them beyond 
the strict limits of their powers and 
duties; but the subtile casuistry 
which enabled them to discriminate 
between a recognition of Confederate 
independence and an “ audience to 
adjust the new relations springing ■ 
from a manifest and accomplished 
revolution,” might have secured to 
them fame and fortune in some more 
poetic and imaginative vocation. 

As the Commissioners seem to ap- 
prehend that they would he charged 
with a lack of energy if it should be 
understood that they had allowed the 
Government of the United States 
nearly four weeks wherein to decide 
between recognizing — or, if they 
choose, admitting and acting upon. — 
the independence of the Gojifederate 
States, and an acceptance of the 
“gage of battle,” it may he refp.u‘site 
to give one more extract from their 
valedictory, as follows : 

“ This delay was assented to for the ex- 
press purpose of attaining the groat end of 
the mission of the imdersigned, to wit: a 
pacific solution of existing complioations. 
The infereiKxe, deducible from the dote of 
your xnemoraridura, that tlio undersigned 
had, of their own volition and without ^ 
cause, consented to this long hiatus in the 
grave dutie.s with which they were charged, 
is therefore not consistent with a just ex])o- 
sitioii of the facts of tho case. ,The inter- 
vening twenty -three days were employed 
in , active unofficial efforts, the object of 
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■wliicli to smootli tlie path to a pacific 
aolutioa, the distinguished personage alludpd 
to [Judge Oampbell] cooperating with the 
undersigned ; and every step of that effort 
is recorded in writing, and now in possession 
of the undersigned and of their Government. 

It vf as only 'when all these anxious efforts 
for peace had been exhausted, and it became 
clear that Mr. Lincoln had determined to^ 
appeal to the SAvord to reduce the people of 
the Confederate States to the will of the 
section or party whose President he is, that 
the undersigned resumed the official nego- 
tiation temporarily suspended, and sent 
their secretary for a reply to their note of 
March 12th.” 

But tliat the Confederacy was al- 
lowed, in no respect, to suffer by this 
brief hreathing-spell mistakenly ac- 
corded by her plenipotentiaries to 
the Union — that the ‘ peace’ which 
we enjoyed was of an equivocal and 
one-sided character — will appear, not 
only from the close investment of ] 
menaced Fort Sumter — ^with which 
no one was allowed to communicate, 
save by Gov. Pickens’s gracious per- 
mission — ^butby the active, aggressive 
hostility to Federal authority mani- 
fested throughout the Sonth,as evinced 
in the following order : 

“ HlSAll-QUARTRES TROOfS CONPISPEEATE STATES, ) 

Near Pensacola, Fla., JlTafc/i 18, 1861. f 

“The Commanding General learus with 
surprise and regret that some of our citizens 
are engaged in the business of furnishing 
supplies of fuel, water, and provisions, to 
the armed vessels of the United States now 
occupying a threatening appearance off this 
harbor. 

“That no misunderstanding may exist 
upon this subject, it is announced to all con- 
cerned that this traffic is strictly forbidden ; 
and all such sup])lic!S which may be captured 
in transit to said vessels, or to Tort Pickens, 
will be confiscated. 

“The more etlectnally to enforce this pro- 
hibition, no boat or vessel will be allowed 
to Ausit Port Pickens, or any of the United 
States naval vessels, Avithout special sanction. 

“Col. rJoliu II. Forney, Acting Inspector- 
General, Avill organize an efiSoient Harbor 
Police for tlie enforcement of This order, 

“ Py commaud of Brigadier General 

“ Braxtox" Bbaog. 

“Eobert 0. 'Wood, Jr., Ass’i. AdjH.- Gen.'''' 


And, all through the seceded 
States, those Unionists who dared to 
indicate their devotion to the flag of 
their fathers were being treated with 
a still more active and positive illus- 
tration of Confederate amity than 
was accorded to the garrison of Sum- 
ter and the fleet off Pensacola. 

Whether President Lincoln did or 
did not, for some days after his inau- 
guration, incline to the withdrawal 
of Major Anderson and his brave 
handful from closely beleaguered 
Sumter, is not certain. It is certain 
that great doubt and anxiety on this 
point pervaded the country. Some 
of the newspaper correspondents at 
Washington, who were very properly 
and keenly on the watch for the least 
indication of the Presidential pur- 
pose, telegraphed, quite confidently, 
on the 14th, that Sumter was to be 
peaceably evacuated ; that Gen. Scott 
had given his opinion that this was a 
military necessity ; that the fortress 
was so surrounded and enveloped 
by Confederate forts and batteries 
that it coaid not now he reenforced, 
nor even provisioned, save at an 
enormous and unjustifiable cost of 
human blood ; so that there was no 
practical alternative to its abandon- 
ment. 

The new Senate, which had been 
convened for the 4th by President 
Buchanan to act upon the nomina- 
tions of his successor, remained sit- 
ting in Extra Session until the 28th ; 
and its Democratic memher3--now 
reduced by Secession and by changes 
to a decided minority — ^urgently and 
pertinaciously demanded from the 
majority some declaration of the Pre- 
sident’s purpose. “ Are we to have 
coercion and civil war, or concession 
and peace f’ was the burden of their 
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inquiries. Messrs. T, L. Clingman,’' of 
Mortli Carolina, Bayard, of Delaware, 
and Breckinridge,® of Kentucky, who 
were all three close allies in the past 
of the Confederate chiefs, and two 
of tliem, since, open participants in 
the Kehellion, were prominent and 
pertinacious in pushing these inqui- 
ries ; hut Mr. Douglas, of Ilhnois, 
united in them, talking as if the Pre- 
sident were at perfect liberty to en- 
force the laws or not, at his discre- 
tion, and as if his attempting to do it 
would render him responsible for 
lighting the flames of civil war. He 
distinctly advocated the surrender of 
the Sonthern fortresses ; saying : 

“We certainly cannot Justify tlie holding 
of forts there, muoii less the recapturing of 
those which have been taken, unless we in- 
tend to reduce those States themselves into 
subjection. * * * We cannot deny that there 
is a Southern Confederacy, de facio^ in ex- 
istence, w’ith its capital at Montgoniery. 
We may regret it. I regret it most pro- 
foundly ; but I cannot deny the truth of the 
fact, painful and mortifying as it is.” 

Ko Democrat in the Senate, and 
no organ of Democratic opinion out 
of the Senate, proffered an assurance 
or an exhortation to the President, 
tending to encourage and support 
him in upholding the integrity and 
enforcing the laws of the Union *, and 
not Democrats only, but those who, 
in the late Presidential contest, had 


made “the Union, the Constitution 
and the enforcement of the laws” 
their j)latforin and their battle-cry, 
now spoke and acted precisely as 
would a community who, seeing their 
sheriff , set forth to serve a precept 
upon a band of desperate law-break- 
ers, were to ask him why he did not 
desist from his aggressive project, 
and join them in preserving the 
peace. The Pepublicans of the Sen- 
ate were either nnable or unwilling 
to shed any additional light on the 
purposes of the Executive — the reso- 
lution in regard to them, offered by 
Mr. Douglas, being laid on the table 
by a party vote : Yeas 2^ Kays 11. 
But, before the Senate jmjourned, it 
was very generally understood — cer- 
tainly among Eepublieans — that the 
Southern forts were not to be surren- 
dered, and that the Union was to be 
maintained. 

The month of March had nearly 
worn away prior to any outward 
manifestations, by the ^ new lords’ at 
Washington, of a firm resolve to dis- 
card the policy of indecision and in- 
action whereby their predecessors had 
permitted the Kejauhlic’s strongholds, 
arms, munitions, and treasure, to he 
seized and turned against her by the 
plotters of Disunion." So late as the 
21st of that month, the astute and 


’ Mr. Clingman ogered the following resolu- 


* The Km Orleans Bee, one of the mrst rcs- 


tiou: 

Resolved, That, in the opinion of the Senate, 
it is expedient that the Presidetit withdraw^ all 
Federal troops from the States of South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Texas, 
and Louisiana, and abstain from all attempts to 
collect I'e venue in these States.” 

® Mr. Preekinridge finally offered the follow- 
ing resolution ; action on which— together with 
that of Mr. Clingman — was precluded by the 
adjournment of the Senate : 

“ Resolved, That the Senate recommend and 
advise the removal of the United States troops 
from the limits of the Oonfederalie States.” 


pectable of Southern journals, in its issue of 
March 10th, thus expressed the universal cdb.- 
vietion of the Soutlirons that no fight could bo 
educed from the North : 

“The Black llcpublicans are a cowardly set, 
after all. Thej'' have not the courage of their 
own convictions, They tamper with theirprinci- 
ples. Loathing Slavery, they arc wdlliug to incur 
almost any sacrifice raither than surrender the 
Border States, . Appearances indicate their dia-® 
position even to forego tho exquisite doliglit of 
sending armies and fleets to make war on tho 
Confederate States, rather than run tho risk of 
forfeiting the allegiance of the flintier Sla\-e 
States, We see by this how hollow and porfidi- 
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rarely oYer-sanguine Yice-President 
Stephens congratulated his hearers 
that their revolution had thus far 
heeii accomplished without shedding 
a drop of blood — -that the fear of deadly 
collision with the Union they had 
renounced was nearly dispelled — ^that 
the Southern Confederacy had now a 
population considerably larger than 
that of the thirteen United Colonies 
that won their independence through 
a seven years’ struggle with Great 
Britain — that its area was not only 
considerably larger than that of the 
United Colonies, but larger than that 
of both France and the Austrian Em- 
pire — larger than that of France, 
Spain, Portugal, and the British Isles 
altogether. He estimated the prop- 
erty of the Confederate States as 
worth Twenty-two Thaibsand Mil- 
lions of Dollars ; while ihe last Cen- 
sus makes that of the entire Union 
but Sixteen Thousand Millions — an 
understatement, doubtless. That the 
remaining Slave States would break 
away from the Union and join the 
Confederacy was regarded by him as 
a matter of course. “ They will ne- 
cessarily g?'avitate to us by an impe- 
rious law.” As to such others as 


might be deemed desirable acquisi- 
tions, Mr. Stephens spoke more 
guardedly, yet no less complacently, 
as we have already seen.“ 

This was by no means idle gas- 
conade or vain-glorious presumption. 
Throughout the Free States, eminent 
and eager advocates of adhesion to the 
new Confederacy by those States — 
or so many of them as might hoj^e to 
find acceptance — were widely heard 
and heeded. The Uew England’® 
States (except, possibly, Connecti- 
cut), it was agreed, need indulge no , 
such hope — their sins were past for- 
giveness, and their reprobation eter- 
nal. So with the more Uanatical’ 
States of the FT orth-W est ; so, peril aps, 
with W estern FTew Y ork and Korthern 
Ohio. The remaining States and parts 
of States, it was assumed, might easily 
and wisely fit themselves for adhe- 
sion to, and acceptance by, the South- 
ern Confederacy by expelling or sup- 
pressing all ‘ fanatics,’ and adopting 
the Montgomery Constitution, thus 
legalizing slaveholding as well as 
slavehunting on their soil. Among 
those who were understood to urge 
such adhesion were Gov. Seymour, 
of FTew York, Judge Woodward and 


ous is their polic}', and how inconsistent are 
their acts with tlieir professions. The truth is, 
they ablior Slavery- but they are fully alive to 
tho ckuiTGi- of losinjr their power and influence, 
should they drive Virginia and the other Bor- 
der States out of the Union, They chafe, doubt- 
less, at tho h-ard necessity of permitting South 
Carolina and her sisters to escape from their 
thraldom; but it is a, necessity, and they must, 
perforce, submit to it.” 

’“In his speech at Savannah, already quoted. 

” See pages 41 G-18. 

The Miv Torh Herald of December 9, 1860, 
has a Waphiiigtou dispatch of the 8th relative to 
a caucus of Southern Senators then being held 
at the Gapitol, which said: 

Tho current of opinion seems to set strongly 
in favor of a 'reconstruction of tho Union, -with- 
out the How England States. The latter States 


are supposed to be so finatlcal in their views as 
to render it impossible that there should he any 
peace under a government to which they were 
parties.” 

And G-ov. Letchei', of Virginia, in his Message 
of January 1, 1861, after suggesting “that a com- 
mission, to consist of two of our most intelligent, 
discreet, and experienced statesmen,” should bo 
appointed to visit tho Legislatures of the Free 
States, to urge the repeal of tlie Personal 
Liberty bills which had been passed, said : 

. “In renewing the recommendation at this 
time, I annex a modification, and tliat is, that 
commissioners shall not be sent to either of the 
New England States. The occurrences of tho 
last , two months have satisfied me that New 
England Puritanism has no respect for human 
constitutions, and so little regard for the Union 
that they would not sacrifice their prejudices, or 
smother theii' rffientments, to perpetuate it.” 
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iFrancis W. Hiiglies/® of Pennsylva- 
nia, Hodman M. Price/* of New Jer- 
sey, etc., etc. 

Kindred in idea, thongli diverse in 
its mode of operations, was an associa- 
tion organized at New York dnring 
this montli, naming itself tlie “ Ameri- 
can Society for promoting National 
Unity,’’ whereof Prof. Samuel P. B. 
Morse (of telegraphic fame and for- 
tune) was made President, wliile The 
Journal of Commerce became its ac- 
credited organ. The cardinal idea 
of this Iraternity was the restoration 
and conservation of National Unity 
through the conversion of all dissi- 
dents to the faith that African Sla- 
very is ordained by G-od, for the ini- 

” For many years, Chairman of the Democratic 
State Committee. 

“ Formerly Representative in Congress from 
California; since, Democratic Governor of New 
Jersey. Gov. Price’ s letter to L. W. Burnett, Esq., 
of Newark, N. J., appeai-ed in The Mwarlc ifer- 
cury of April 4, 1861. He says; 

" If we find that to remain with the North, 
separated from those who have, heretofore, con- 
sumed our manufactures, and given employment 
to a large portion of our labor, deprived of that 
reciprocity of trade which we have hitherto en- 
joyed, our Commerce rvill cease, European com- 
petition will he invited to Southern markets, our 
people be compelled to seek employment else- 
where, our State becoming depopulated and im- 
poverished, thereby affecting our agricultural 
interest, wliich has not yet felt the crisis — com- 
merce and manufactures being always first to 
feel political and financial embarrassments. But 
at last the blow will be felt by all; even now, 
the fiinuers' products are at ruinous prices at the 
West. Tiiese are the prospective results of re- 
maining with the present Northern confederacy. 
Whereas, to join our destiny with the South will 
he to continue our trade and intercourse, our pros- 
perity, progress, and happiness, uninterrupted, 
and perhaps in an augmented degree. Who is 
he that would advise New Jersey to pursue the 
path of desolation when one of prosperity is open 
heiove }iGT, without any sacrifice of principle or 
honor, and without difliculty or danger; besides 
being the course and policy, in my judgment, 
most likely to reunite all the States under the 

glorious ‘Stars and Stripes?’ 

“The action of our State will, prove influen- 
tial and, perhaps, potential, from our geograph- 
ical position, upon the adjoining great States of 
Penns.vlvania and New York; “and I am confi- 
dent that the people of those States, whose .in- 


provement and blessing of botb tbe 
Wbites and tlie Blacks. The pro- 
gramme of this society tbus illus- 
trates the bland, benignant piety 
wherein the movement was ground- 
ed:— 

“We believe that the time has come when 
such evil teachings [Abolitionism] should be 
firmly and boldly confronted, not by the an- 
tagonisms of doubtful and perishable wea- 
pons, but by ‘the Word of God, which liveth 
and abideth for ever,’ as expounded by a 
broad and faithful recognition of Hi.s moral 
and providential government over the world. 
It is with this view that we propose an or- 
ganized effort,” etc., etc. 

“Onr attention will not be confined to 
Slavery; but this will be, at present, our 
main topic. Four millions of immortal be- 
ings, incapable of self-care, and indisposed,||i 
to industry and foresight, are providentially’ 
committed to the hands of our Southern. 


terests are identical with our own to a consid- 
erable degree, will, when they elect, ciioose also 
to cast their lot with the South. And, after 
them, the Western and Nortli-Westorn States 
will be found in the same balance, wldoh 
xvould be, essentially, a reconstruction of the old. 
Government. What is the difference whether 
we go to the South, or they come to ua‘? I 
would rather be the magnanimous brother or 
friend, to hold out the hand of reconciliation, 
than ho who, as magnanimously, receives the. 
profl'er. 

“It takes little discernment to see that one 
policy ■will enrich us, and the other impoverish 
us. Knowing our rights and interests, we dare 
maintain them. The Dela-ware River only sepa- 
rates us from the State of Delaware for more 
than one hundred miles. A portion of our State 
extends south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and 
south of Washington city. The Constitution 
made at Montgomery has many modifications 
and amendments desired by the people of this 
State, and none they would not prefer to dis- 
union. Wo believe that Slavery is no sin; 
‘‘that the negro is not equal to the white man ; 
that Slavery — subordination to the superior race 
— is his natural and normal condition;’ still, we 
might desire some change in the Constitution, 
which time may effect; but, as a whole, it is, in 
my opinion, the only basis upon which the . nm- 
try can bo saved ; and, as the issue between the 
North and the South has boeu a pract.ical one 
(the question of territorial rights was immate- 
rial, and, practically, notliing to us), let us, then, 
save the country-^let us do that which is most 
likely to reunite the States, speedily and peace- 
fuRy." 

Arguments nearly identical -with , the forego- 
ing were used to like purpose ],!y Gov. Sey- 
mour, of New York, but in private conversa- 
tions only. 
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friends. This stupendous trust they cannot 
put from them, if they would. Emancipa- 
tion, were it possible, would he rebellmi 
against Providence, and destruction to the 
colored race in our land. We at the North 
i;id ourselves of no responsibility by assum- 
ing an attitude of hostility to Slavery, and 
tlius sundering the bonds of State fellow- 
ship ; we only put it out of our power to do 
the good which both humanity and religion 
demand. Should we not rather recognize 
the Providence of God, in His placing such 
a vast multitude of the degraded and de- 
pendent sons of Africa in this favored land, 
and «^ieerful]y cooperate, by all needful 
labors' and sacrifices, wdth His benevolent 
design to save and not to destroy them? 
XJnder a Providential dispensation, lifting 
them up from the degradation and miseries 
of indolence and vice, and exacting of them 
due and needful labor, they can certainly be 
trained and nurtured, as many have been, 
i* for the services and joys of heaven ; and, if 
the climate and institutions of the South are 
such that our fellow-citizens there can afford 
to take the onerous care of tlieiu, in return 
for their services, should we not gladly con- 


sent? They freely concede to us our con- 
scientious convictions, onr rights, and all 
our privileges : should w'e not as freely con- 
cede to them theirs ? Why should wm con- 
tend? Why paralyze business, turn thou- 
sands of the industrious and laboidous poor 
out of employment, sunder the last ties of 
afieotiou that can bind these States fog'ether, 
destroy our once prosperous and ha])]iy na- 
tion, and perha];)s send multitudes to prema- 
ture grave.s — .and all for wlnit? Is not such 
a course a struggle of arrogant assumption 
against the Providence of the Most lligli ? 
and, if persisted in, wdll it not surely bring 
down His heavy and prolonged judgments 
upon us?” 

SucL. were tlie means wliereby 
many conservative and Glinstiaii 
men were intent on preserving onr 
National niiity, and reviving tlie 
sentiment of fraternity among onr 
people, in March and the heginning 
of April, 1861. 


XXYIII. 


FOET SUMTER. 


Whethek the hesitation of the 
Executive to reenforce Fort Sumter 
was real or only apparent, the re- 
sein^e evinced with regard to his 
intentions was abundantly justified. 
The President, in his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, liad kindly and explicitly set 
fortli his conception of the duties 
and responsibilities assumed in taking 
his oath of office. Ko man of decent 
nnderstaiiding who can read our lan- 
guage had any reason or right to 
-doubt, after hearing or perusing that 


document, that he fiilly purposed, to 
the extent of his ability, to maintain, 
the authority and enforce the laws 
of the Union on every acre of the 
geographical area of our country. 
Hence, secessionists in Wasliiiigton, 
as well as South of that city, uni- 
formly denounced that manifesto as 
a declaration of war, or as rendering 
war inevitable. The naked dishon- 
esty of professed Unionists i!U|aijiiig 
—as even Senator Douglas,^ for two 
weeks, persisted in doing— -whether 


^ Mr. Douglas — though one of tho most zeal- 
ous advocates of tlio Crittenden Compromise, and 
ihougli he, ».s such, strangely employed all liis 
great ability throughout the winter of ’60-’ai 


to demonstrate that the hopublicans ought to 
act,' in accordance not with tlieir own principles 
and .convictions, hut with his— and wlio talked 
and acted in thk vein through most of the Sen* 






FUTILITY OF THE ‘PEACE’ CLAMOR. 


Mr. Lincoln in tended peace or toar^ 
was a sore trial to Iniman patience. 
-V /i,\oTrnijiGnt wliidi cannot uphold 
and ^'indicate its aiitliority in the 
eoiiiitry vddcli it professes to rule is 
to 1)0 ] titled ; l»nt one wliieli does not 
even nlifnipt to enforce respect and 
ultedionee is a confessed imposture 
and sliuin, and deserves to he hooted 
olf tlie tace of the earth, h^ay, more ; 
it was impossible for ours to exist on 
the conditions prescribed by its do- 
mestic foes, hlo government can en- 
dure without revenue ; and theFederal 
Constitution (Art. I. § 9 ) expressly 
prescribes that 

“No prefevence shall ho given, by any 
regulatimi of eonnnerce or revenue, to the 
ports of one Stale over those of another; nor 
shall ■^'e.sse].s bouiKl to or from one State be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties, in an- 
other.’’ 

But here were the ports of nearly 
half our Atlantic and Gulf coasts 

ate's called Session, ^sdiicli followed — ^yet, when 
war actually grew out of the conflicting preten- 
sions of the Union and the Confederacy, took 
nobly and heartily the side of his whole country. 
But, even before the close of the called Session, 
a decided change in his attitude, if not in liis con- 
ceptions, was manifest. On the 2r)th of March, 
replying to a plea for ‘ Peace,’ on the basis of ‘ No 
Coercion,’ by Senator J. 0. Brockimidge, of Ken- 
tucky, he tlius thoroughly exposed the futility 
of the main pretext for Disunion : 

“From the Ijcginning of this Government 
down to 1859, Slavery was prohibited Chn- 
' g?’ess in some portion of the territories of the 
United States. But now, for the first time in the 
history of this Government, there is no foot of 
(/round in A merica where Slavery is prohibited by 
act of Congress. You, of the other side of this 
chamber, h}’' the unanimous vote of every Re- 
publican. in this hod and of every Republican 
in the House of Representatives, have organized 
all the territories of the United States, on, the 
principle of non-intervention, by Congress, with 
the question of Slavery — Cleaving the people to 
do as they please, subject only to the limitations 
of the Constitution. Hence, I think the Senator 
from Kentucky fell into a gross error of fact as 
well as of law when he said, the other day, that 
you had not abated one jot of your creed — ^that 
you had not abandoned your aggressive policy in 


Ml 

sealed against tlie commerce and 
navigation of tlie other half, save on 
pajTnent of duties utterly nnknown 
to our laivs; while goods could be 
entered at those ports at quite other 
(and generally lower) rates of impost 
than those , established hy Congress. 
Hence, importers, with good reason, 
refused to pay the established duties 
at Northern ports until the same 
should be exacted at Southern as 
well ; so that three months’ acquies- 
cence by the President in W’hat was 
untruly commended as the “Peace 
policy,” would have sunk the coun- 
try into anarchy and whelmed the 
Government in hopeless ruin. 

Still, no one is required to achieve 
the impossible, though to attempt 
what to others will seem such may 
sometimes be accepted by the unself- 
ish and intrepid as a duty ; and this 
practical question confronted the 

the territories, and that jmu were now pursuing 
the policy of excluding the Southern people from 
all the territories of the United States, ’h* 
There never has been a time since the Govern- 
ment was founded when the right of the slave- 
holders to emigrate to the territories, to carry 
with them their slaves, and to hold them on an 
equal footing tvith all other property, was as 
fully and distmctly rerocjnned in all the territories as 
at this time, and that, too, by the maninums vote 
of (he Republican gmrty in hoik Homes of Congress. 

“The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Breckin- 
ridge] has told you that tho Southern States, 
still in the Union, will never he satisfied to re- 
main in it unless they get terms that wdll give 
them either a right, in corninoii with all the 
other States, to eriiigrato into tlio territories, or 
that will secure to them their rights in the ter- 
ritories on Uie principle of an equitable divi-sion. 
These are the oiily terms on which, as he say?, 
those Southern States nowin the Union will con- 
sent to remain. I wish to call the attention of 
that distinguished Senator to tlie fact llmt, un- 
der the law as it non) stands, the South lias all 
the .rights which he claims. First, Soathernmen 
have the right to emigrate into all tho terrilories, 
and to carry their SlAo. property with tliem, on 
an equality with the citizens of tlie other States. 
Secondly, they have an equitable partition of the 
territories assigned by law, viz. : all is Slave Terri- 
tory up to the thirty-seventh deg/ree, instead of%^' to 
the paredM of thirty-six degrees tl^riy minutes-^-'U 
1ialf degree more than they claim,'' 
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President on tlie tliresliold : ‘ Wliat 
means liave I at command wlierewitli 
to compel obedience to tlie laws?’ 
Now, the War Department had, for 
nearly eight years prior to the last 
few weelcs, been directed snccessively 
by defierson Davis and John B. 
Ployd. The better portion of onr 
little army had been ordered by 
Ployd to Texas, and there put under 
the command of Gen. Twiggs, by 
whom it had already been betrayed 
into the hands of his fellow-traitors. 
The arms of the Union had been sed- 
nlously transferred by Ployd from the 
ISTortliern to the Southern arsenals. 
The most effective portion of the 
Uavy had, in like maimer, been dis- 
persed over distant seas. But, so 
early as the 21st of March, at the 
close of a long and exciting Cabinet 
session, it appears to have been defi- 
nitively settled that Port Sumter was 
7xot to be BuiTendered without a strug- 
gle ; and, though Ool. G. W- Lay, an 
Aid of Gen. Scott, had visited Charles- 

fhe Neio York Herald of April Dth. has a dis- 
patch from its Washington correspondent, con- 
firming one sent twenty-four hours earlier to an- 
nounce the determination of the Executive to 
provision Port Sumter, which thus explains the 
negotiations, and the seeming hesitation, if not 
vacillation, ofllarch: 

“ The peace policy of the Administration has 
been taken advantage of by the South, while, at 
the same time, their representatives have been 
here begging the President to keep hands off. 
While lie was holding back, in the hope that a 
forbearing disposition, on the part of the authori- 
ties of the seceded States, would be manifested, 
to his great surprise, he found that, instead of 
peace, they were investing every fort and navy 
yard with Eebel troops and fortifications, and 
actually preparing to make war upon the Pede- 
ral G-overnment. Hot only this, but, while the 
Administration was yielding to the cry against 
coercion, for the purpose, if possible, of averting 
the calamity of eivil war, tire very men who 
were loudest against coercion were preparing for 
it; the Government wrns losing strength with the 
people ; and the President and bis Cabinet were 
charged with, being imbecile and false to the 
high trust conferred upon them. 

“ At last, they have determined to enforce the 


ton OH tbe 20th, and liad a long 
interview with Gov. .Pickens and 
Gen, Beauregard, with refereiict*, it 
was said, to the terms' on which 
Fort Sumter should he evacuated, if 
evacuated at all, the 25tli brought to 
Charleston Col. Ward lL%l..amon, a 
confidential agent of the Prcsideut, 
who, after an interview with tlie 
Confederate authorities, was permit- 
ted to visit the fort, and hold unre- 
stricted intercourse with ]\Iaj(,»r An- 
derson, who apprised the Govern- 
ineiit through him that their scanty 
stock of provisions would suffice liis 
little garrison only till the middle of 
April. Col. Lamon returned imme- 
diately to Washington, and was said 
to have reported there, that, in Major 
Anderson’s opinion as well as in his 
own, the relief of the fortress was 
impracticable. 

B}^ this time, however, very de- 
cided activity began to be manifest 
in the Navy Yards still held hy the 
Union. Such ships of war as were 

laws, and to do it vigorously ; but not in an ag- 
gressive spirit. When the Administration i;le- 
termined to order Major Anderson out of Fort 
Sumter, some days since, they also determined 
to do so on one condition : namely, that the fort 
and the property in it should not he molested, but 
allowed to remain as it is. The authorities of the 
Confederacy would not agree to thi.s, but mani- 
fested a disposition to get possession of tlie fort 
and Ilnited States property therein. Tlie Gov- 
ernment would not submit to any sucli, humilia- 
tion. 

“It was immediately determined to kee'p 
Major Anderson in Port Sumter, and to supply 
him with provisions forthwith. * =5= Tliere is 

no desire to put additional men into the fort, 
unless resistance is offered to the attempt to 
/iirnish Major Andei-son with supplie.?. The 
fleet will not approach Charleston with hostile 
intent ; hut, in view of the great military prepa- 
rations about Fort Sumter, the supply vessels 
will go prepared to reply promptly tmany re- 
sistance of a warlike character that maybe 
offered to a peaceful approach to tire fort. The 
responsibility of opening the war will be thrown 
upon the parties who set themselves in defiance 
to the Government. It is sincerely hoped, by 
the Federal authorities here, that the leaders of 
the secessionists will not open their batteries.!? 



» FIIIB OPENED ON PORT SUMTER. 


at liand were rapidly fitted for ser- 
vice and put into eonimission ; while 
several swift ocean steamers of the 
largest size were hurriedly loaded 
with provisions, munitions, and for- 
age. By the 6th or Yth of April, 
nearly a dozen of these vessels had 
left Kew York and other dfortliern 
ports, under sealed orders. Lieut. 
Talhot, who had arrived at Wash- 
ington on the 6th, from Fort Sumter, 
hearing a message from Major An- 
derson that his rigidly restricted sup- 
plies of fresh food from Charleston 
market had been cut off by the Con- 
federate authorities, and that he must 
soon he starved into surrender, if 
not relieved, returned to Charleston 
on the 8th, and gave formal notice 
to Gov. Pickens that the fort would 
he provisioned at all hazards. Gen. 
Beam’egard immediately telegraphed 
the fact to Montgomery ; and, on the 
10th, received orders from the Con- 
federate Secretary of War to demand 
the prompt surrender of the fort, and, 
in case of refusal, to reduce it. The 
demand was accordingly made in due 
form at 2 p. m., on the 11th, and 
courteously declined. But, in conse- 
quence of additional instructions fi'om 
Montgomery — based on a suggestion 
of Major Anderson to his summoners 
that he would very soon be starved 
out, if not relieved — Gen. Beaure- 
gard, at 11 p. M., again addressed 
Major xlnderson, asking him to state 
at what time he would evacuate Fort 
Sumter, if unmolested ; and was an- 
swered that he would do so at noon 
on the 16th, “ should I, not receive, 
prior to that time, controlling instruc- 
tions from my Government, or ad- 
ditional supplies.” This answer was 
judged unsatisfactory; and, at 3:20 
A. M., of the 12th, Maj-or Anderson 
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w^ duly notified that fire would be 
opened on Fort Sumter in one hour. 

Punctual to the appointed moment, 
the roar of a mortar from Sullivan’s 
Island, quickly followed by the rush- 
ing shriek of a shell, gave notice to 
the world that the era of compromise 
and diplomacy was ended — that tlie 
Slaveholders’ Confederacy had ap- 
pealed from sterile negotiations to 
the ^ last argument’ of aristocracies 
as well as kings. Another gun from 
that island quickly repeated the 
warning, waking a response from 
battery after battery, until Sumter 
appeared the focus of a circle of voL 
canic fire. Soon, the thunder of fifty 
heavy breaching cannon, in one grand 
volley, followed by the crashing and 
crumbling of brick, stone, and ihortar 
around and above them, apprised the 
little garrison that their stay in those 
quarters must necessarily be short. 
Unless speedily relieved by a large 
and powerful fleet, such as the Union 
did not then possess, the defense was, 
from the outset, utterly hopeless. 

It is said that the Confederate lead- 
ers expected to reduce the fort within 
a very few hours ; it is more certain 
that the country was disappointed by 
the inefficiency of its fire and the 
celerity of its reduction. But it was 
not then duly considered that Suititer 
was never intended to withstand a 
protracted cannonade from batteries 
solidly constructed on every side of 
it, but to resist and repel the ingress 
of fleets from the Ocean — a service 
for which it has since proved itself 
admirably adapted. ISTor was it siifTi- 
eiently considered that the defensive 
strength of a fortress inheres largely 
in its ability to compel its assail ants 
to commence operations few* its reduc- 
tion at a res]3ectful distance, and to 
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make tkeir approaches slowly, unier 
conditions that secure to its fire a 
great superiority over that of the 
besiegers. But here were the assail- 
ants, ill mimhers a hundred to one, 
firing at short range from batteries 
which had been constructed and 
mounted in perfect security, one of 
them covered with iron rails so ad- 
justed as to glance the balls of the 
fortress harmlessly from its mailed 
front. Had Major Anderson been 
ordered, in December, to defend his 
post against all aggressive and threat- 
ening demonstrations, he could not 
have been shelled out of it by a 
thirty hours’ bombardmen.t. But 
why officers’ quarters and barracks 
of wood should ever have been con- 
Btruc|ed in the center of such a fort — 
or rattier, why they should have been 
permitted to stand there after the 
hostile intentions of the Confederates 
had been clearly proclaimed— is not 
obvious. That shells and red-hot 
balls would be rained into this area — 
that the frail structures which nearly 
filled it would inevitably take fire, 
and not only imperil magazines, car- 
tridges, and everything else combus- 
tiblo, but prevent the working of the 
guns, was palpable from the outset. 
To have committed to the surround- 
ing waves every remaining particle 
of wood that was not essential to the 
defense, would seem the manifest 
work of the night which preceded the 
opening of the bombardment, after 
the formal demand that the fort he 
surreiidered. To do this while yet 
uuassailed and unirnperiled, instead 
of rolling barrel after barrel of pre- 
cions powder into the sea nnder the 
fire of a dozen batteries, with the 
whole center of the fortress a glowing 
furnace, and even the casemates so 


hot that their tenants could only es- 
cape roasting by lying flat on the 
floor and drawing their breath 
throngh wet blankets, would seem 
the dictate of the simplest forecast. 

So, when we read that ‘‘ the guns, 
without tangents or scales, and even 
destitute of bearing-screws, were to 
be ranged by the eye, and fired ‘ by 
guess,’ ” we have an ample explanation 
of the inefficiency of their fire, hut 
none of the causes of this strange and 
fatal lack of preparation for a contest 
that had so long been imminent. It 
might seem as if Sumter had been 
held only that it should be assailed 
with impunity and easily taken. 

It was at T o’clock — nearly three 
hours after the first shot came crash- 
ing against her walls — that Sumter’s 
garrison, having deliberately eaten 
their breakfast — whereof salt pork 
constituted the staple— fired their 
first gun. They had been divided 
into three squads or reliefs, each in 
succession to man the guns for four 
hours, and then be relieved by an- 
other. Capt. Arthur Doubleday com- 
manded the first on duty, and fired 
the first gun. Only the casemate guns 
were commonly fired — those on the 
parapet being too much exposed to 
the shot and shell pouring in from, 
every quarter to render their use 
other than a reckless, bootless waste 
of life. The fire of the fort was so 
weak, when compared to that of its 
assailants, as to excite derision rather 
than apprehension on their part. It 
was directed at Fort Moultrie, the 
Cummings’ Point battery, and Sulli- 
van’s Island, from which a masked 
battery of heavy columhiads, hitherto 
unsuspected by the garrison, had 
opened on their walls with fearful 
effect. The floating battery, faced 
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witTi railroad bars, tbougli planted 
very near to Sumter, and seemingly 
impervious to lier balls, was far less 
effective. A new English gun, em- 
ployed by the Confederates, was re- 
marked by tbe garrison as wonder- 
fully accurate and efficient ; several 
of its shots entering tbeir embrasures, 
and one of them slightly wounding 
four men. But the casemates were 
shell-proof; the officers constantly 
warned their men against needless 


exposure ; so that, though the peril 
from fire and from their own ammu- 
nition was even greater than that 
from the enemy’s guns, not one was 
seriously hurt. And, though Fort 
Moultrie was considerably damaged, 
and the little village of Moiiltrievill e — 
composed of the Summer residences 
of certain wealthy citizens of Charles- 
ton— -was badly riddled, it was 
claimed, and seems undisputed, that 
no one was mortally wounded on the 



side of the assailants. So bloodless 
was tbe initiation of tbe bloodiest 
struggle that America ever witnessed. 

But, tbougb almost without casu- 
alty, tbe contest was not, on the side 
ofthe IJnion, amere mockery of war : 
it even served to develop traits of 
heroism. Says one of those who par- 
ticipated in the perils of the defense : 

“The workmen [Irish laborers, hired in 
New York for other than military service] 
were at first rather reluctant to assist the 
soldiers in handling the guns ; but they 
gradually took hold and rehdered valuable 


assistance. Few shots Avere fired before ev- 
ery one of them was desperately engaged in. 
the conflict. We had to abandon one gmi 
on account of the heavy fire made upon it. 
Hearing the fire rene\yed, I went to the spot, 
I there found a party of w'orkmen engaged 
in serving it. I saw one of them stooping 
over, wdth his liands on his knees, convulsed 
with joy, while the tears rolled down his 
powder-hegriraed cheeks. ‘What are you 
doing here ■with that gun?’ 1 asked. ‘ Hit it 
right in the center,’ was the i-qily ; the man 
■meaning, that his shot had taken ellect Ta 
the center of the floating battery.” 

Says another eye-witness : 

“Shells hurst yvith the greatest rapidity 
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in every portion of tlie work, kuiiing tlie 
loose brick and stone in, all directions, break- 
ing tbe windows, and setting fire to what- 
ever wood-work they burst against. The 
Bolid-shot firing of the enemy’s batterie^ 
and particularly of Fort Moultrie, was di- 
rected at the barbette [unsheltered] guiis of 
Fort Sumter, disabling one ten-inch colum- 
biad [they had but two], one eight-inch co- 
lumbiad, one forty-two ponnder, and two 
eight-inch seacoast howitzers, and also tear- 
ing a large portion of the parapet away. 
The firing from the batteries on Cummings’ 
Point vvas scattered over the whole of the 
gorge or rear of the fort, till it looked like a 
sieve. The explosion of sliells, and the quan- 
tity of deadly missiles that were hurled in 
every direction and at every instant of time, 
made it almost certain death to go out of the 
lower tier of casemates, and also made the 
working of the barbette or upper [uncov- 
ered] guns, "which contained all our heavi- 
est metal, and by which alone we could 
throw shells, quite impossible. During the 
first day, there wuis hardly an instant of time 
that there was a cessation of the whizzing 
of balls, which "were sometimes coming half 
a dozen at once. There was not a por- 
tion of the work which was not taken in. 
reverse from mortars. 

“ On Friday, before dinner, several of tlie 
vessels of tbe fleet, beyond tbe bar, were 
seen through the port-holes. They dipped 
their flag. The commander ordered Sum- 
ter’s flag to be dipped in return, which was 
done, while the shells were bursting in every 
direction. [The flag-staft* was located in the 
parade, ivhich was about the center of the 
open space within the fort.] Sergeant Hart 
saw the flag of Fort Sumter half-way down, 
and, supposing it had been cut by the ene- 
my’.s shot, rushed out through the fire to 
a.ssi.st in getting it up. Shortly after it had 
been re-rai.sed, a shell hurst and cut the hal- 
liards, but the rope was so intertwined 
around tlie lialli.ards, tbat the flag would 
not fall. The cartridges wore exhausted by 
about noon, and a party ivas sent to the 
magazines to make more of the blankets 
ami , flirts; the sleeves of tlie latter being 
readily converted to the use desired. An- 
other great misfortune "was, that there was 
not an instrument in tlie ibrt by which they 
could weigh tliepo^'der; which, of course, 
dest.roYed all approach to accuracy of firing. 
For had they tangent-screws, breech-slides, 
or other instruments with which to point a 
■■ gun. 

_ Yv'Iicn it became so dark as to render it 
impossible to see the eflfect of their shot, the 
port-liolcs were closed for the night, while 
the batteries of the Secessionists continued 
their fire luicqgsingly. 

“During Friday, the officers’ barracks 


were three times set on fire by the shells, 
and three times put out under the most gall- 
ing and destructive caniionade. This was 
the only occasion on wliich Ylaj. Anderson 
allowed the men to expose themselves with- 
out an absolute necessity. Tlie guns on the 
parapet— which had been pointed the day 
before — were fired claiidestineh' by some of 
the men slipping up on top. 

“ The firing of the rifled guns from tlie 
iron battery on Cummings’ Point boeanie 
extremely accurate in tlie afternoon (>f Fri- 
day, cutting out lai’ge quantities of tlie ma- 
sonry about the embrasiires at every shot, 
throwing concrete among the cannoneersj 
and slightly wounding and stunning others. 
One piece struck Sergeant Ivernan, an old 
Mexican war veteran, lilttlug Mui on the 
head and knocking him down. On being 
revived, he was asked if he was liurt badly. 
He replied: ‘Ho; I was only knocked 
down temporarily;'' and he went to work 
again. * * 

“For the fourth time, the haiTaok.s were 
set on fire early on Saturday inorning, and 
attempts were made to extinguisli tlie thnnes ; 
hut it wa.s soon discovered that red-hot shot 
"were being thrown into the fort witli fear- 
ful rapidity, and it became evident tliat it 
would be impossible to put out the oontia- 
gration. The whole garrison was then set 
to work, or as many as could be spared, to 
remove the powder from the magazines, 
which was desperate work, rolling barrels 
of powder through the fire. 

“ Hinety-odd barrels had been rolled out 
through the flame.s, when the heat became 
so intense as to make it impossible to get 
out auy more. The doors were then closed 
and locked, and the fire spread and became 
general. The wind so directed the smoke 
as to fill the fort so full that the men could 
not see each other; and, with the hot, sti- 
fling air, it w'as as much as a man could do 
to breathe. Soon, they were obliged to 
cover their faces with wet cloths in order 
to get along at all, so dense was the smoko 
and so scorching the heat. 

“But few cartridges were left, and tlie 
guns were fired slowly ; nor could more car- 
tridges be made, on account of the spaiks 
falling in every part of tlie works. A gun 
was fired every now and then, only to let 
the fleet and the x>eople in the town know 
that the fort had not been silenced. The 
cannoneers could not see to aim, much less 
where they hit. 

“ After the hairacks were well on fire, 
the batteines directed upon. Fort Sumter in- 
creased their cannonading to a ra[)idity 
greater than had been attained before. 
About this time, the shells and anmmnition 
in the upper service-magazines exploded, 
scattering the tower and upper i)ortious ol 
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tie building in every direction. The crash 
of the beams, the roar of the flames, and the 
shower of fragments of the fort, with the 
blaeJcness of the smoke, jnade the scene in- 
describably terrific and grand. This contin- 
ued for several hours. Meanwhile, the 
main gates were burned down, the chassis 
of the barbette guns were burned away on 
the gorge, aud the upper portions of the 
towers had been demolished by shells. 

“There was not a portion of the fort 
where a breath of air could be got for 
hours, except through a wet cloth. The 
fire spread to the men’s quarters on the 
right hand and on the left, and endangered 
the powder which had been taken out of 
the magazines. The men went through the 
fire and covered the barrels with wet cloths; 
but the danger of the fort’s blowing up be- 
came so imminent that they were obliged 
to heave the barrels out of the embrasures. 
"While the powder was being thi'own over- 
board, all the guns of Moultifie, of the iron 
floating battery, of the enfilade battery, and 
of the Dahlgren batterjr, worked with in- 
creasing vigor. 

“ All but four barrels were thus disposed 
of, and tliose remaining were wrapped in 
many thicknesses of wet woolen blankets. 
But three cartridges were left, and these 
were in tlie guns. About this time, the 
flag-staff of Fort Sumter was shot down, 
some fifty feet Iroin the truck ; this being 
the ninth time that it had been struck by a 
shot. The man cried out, ‘The flag is 
down! it has been shot away!’ In an 
instant, Lieut. Hall rushed forward, and 
broiight the flag away. But the halliards 
were so inextricably tangled that it could 
not be righted ; it was therefore nailed to 
the staff, and planted upon the ramparts, 
while batteries in every direction were 
playing upon them.” 

Tlie fleet from New York, laden 
witli provisions for the garrison, had 
appeared off the bar by noon of the 
day on which fire was opened, but 
made no effoi’t to fulfill its errand. 


mained out of the range of the ene- 
my’s fire till after the surrender; 
when he returned as hb came. 
Meantime, the hooin of heavy ord- 
nance and tlie telegraph had borne 
far and wide the eagerly awaited 
tidings that the war for which South 
Carolina had so long heeii impatient 
had actually begun ; and from every 
side thousands flocked to the spec- 
tacle as to a long expected holiday. 
Charleston herself was drunk witli 
excitement ansi joyous exultation. 
Her entire white population, and lier 
gay crowds of well-dressed * visitors, 
thronged her streets and quays, noting 
the volume and resonant thunder of 
the Confederate cannonade, and the 
contrasted feebleness of that by which 
it was replied to.'* That seven thou- 
sand men, after five months of care- 
ful preparation, could overcome sev- 
enty, was regarded as an acliieve- 
meiit ranking with the most memo- 
rable deeds of Alexander or Hannibal, 
Cassar or Napoleon. Champagne 
flowed on every hand like water ; 
thousands quaffed, and feasted on the 
richest viands, who were ere long to 
regard rancid pork as a dainty, and 
tea and coffee as faintly remembered 
luxuries. Beauregard shot up like 
Jonah’s gourd to the altitude of the 
world’s greatest captains ; and ‘^fDain- 
nation to the Yankees !” was drunk 
with rapture by enthusiastic ermvds 


To have attempted to supply the fort 
would have, at best, involved a heavy 
cost of life, probably to no purpose. 
Its commander communicated by sig- 
nals -with Major Anderson, hut re- 

"The New York merchants who sold the 
coatly fabrics are still waiting for their pay. 

“ A Charleston dispatcli, dated April 13th, says : 

“Had the surrender not taken place, Fort 
Sumter would have been stormed to-niglit. The 
men. are crazy for a fight. 


whose heads \vere sure to aelie to- 
morrow with wdiat they laid drunk 
before. Already, i n. the ard ci 1 1 i i ua- 
gination of her Chivalry, the Con- 
federacy had establislied itsrmlc[>cnd- 

“ The bells have been chiming all day, guns 
fiinng, ' ladies waving handkerchiefs, x)boiAo 
cheeriHg, aud citizens making tboiusclves gemv 
rally demonstrative. It is regardud us fke great- 
est day in the history of South Carolina." 

-Such it undoubtedly was. * 
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ence beyond dispute, and was about 
to conquer and lay waste tbe degene- 
rate, coward]/' JSTortli. 

The credit of putting an end to this 
most unequal contest is due to Louis 
T. ■Wigfall, late a Senator from the 
State of Texas, now styling himself a 
Confederate Brigadier. "Wigfall — a 
Carolinian by birth, a Kiillifier by 
training, and a duelist by vocation — 
had the faults and virtues of ,his 
caste; and one of the latter is a 
repugnance to witnessing a con- 
flict between parties too j)alpably 
ill-matched. Seeing that the lii'e of 
Snmter was only maintained as a mat- 
ter of pride — for the fainting garri- 
son had quite enough to do at fight- 
ing the flames that had burned their 
quarters, and in rolling out their pow- 
der to prevent its explosion — ^Wigfall 
seized a skiff on the afternoon of Sat- 
urday (the second day of the bom- 
bardment), and made dii’ect toward 
the almost silenced and thoroughly 
harmless fortress. He was soon at 
the side of the fort, and, showing his 
face at an embrasure, waving a white 
handkerchief on the point of his 
sword, he asked to he presented to 
Maj. Anderson. Ho objection being 
made, lie crawled through the em- 
brasnre into the casemate, and was 
there met by several officers, to whom 
he urged tlie futility of further resist- 
ance. “ Let us stop this firing,” said 
he; “yon are on fire, and your flag is 
down. Let ns quit.” “Ho,” replied 
Lieut. Davis, “ our flag is not down. 
Step out here, and you will see it 
waving over the ramparts.” Wigfall 
persisted that the resistance had no 
longer any justification, and urged 
one of the officers to wave his white 
flag toward Moultrie ; and, this being 
. d eclined, proceeded to wave it himself. 


Finally, a corporal was induced to re- 
lieve him in this, but to no purpose. 
About this time, Maj. Anderson ap- 
proached, to whom Wigfiill aiiiioiiTiced 
himself (incorrectly) as a messenger 
from Gen. Beauregard, sent to in- 
quire on what terms he would evac- 
uate the fortress. Maj. Anderson 
calmly replied : “ Gen. Beauregard 
is already acquainted with iny only 
terms.” After a few more civil in- 
terchanges of words, to no purpose, 
Wigfall retired, and was soon suc- 
ceeded by ex-Senator Chesiiut, and 
ex-Eepresentatives Eoger A. Pryor 
and W. Porcher Miles, who assured 
Maj. A. that Wigfall had acted en- 
tirely without authority. Maj. A. 
thereupon ordered his flag, which had 
been lowered, to he raised again ; hut 
his visitors requested that this be 
delayed for further conference ; and, 
having reported to Beauregard, re- 
turned, two or three hours afterward, 
with a substantial assent to Maj. An- 
derson’s conditions. The latter was 
to evacuate the fort, his garrison to 
retain their arms, with personal and 
company property, and m arch out with 
the honors of war, being conveyed to 
whatever port in the loyal States they 
might indicate. Considering his hope- 
less condition, these terms were high- 
ly honorable to Maj. Anderson, and 
hardly less so to Gen. Beam-egard; 
though it was the manifest interest 
of the Confederates not only to stop 
their prodigal expenditure of a,minu- 
nition at the earliest mc^rient, hut to 
obtain possession of the co^'eted fort- 
ress in as effective a state as possible 
• — each day’s additional homhardment 
subtracting seriously from its strength 
and efficiency, as a defense of Charles- 
ton after it should have fallen into 
their hands. 






STJMTEB, HORTH A-RD SOUTH. 


"Wliile Cliarlestoii resuined and iii- 
teiiisiiied lujr exulting revels/ and tlie 
telegrapli invited all ‘Dixie’ to stare 
(lie rapture of lier triumph, the weary 
garrison extinguished the fire still 
raging, aud lay down to rest for the 
night. The steamboat Isabel came 
down next morning to take them off ; 
but dela}^ occurred in their removal 
hy tug to her deck, until it was too 
late to go out hy tliat day’s tide. 
TVhcii the haggage had ail been re- 
moved, a part of the garrison was 
told off‘ as gunners to salute their flag 
with iifty guns ; the Stars and Stripes 
being lowered wdtli cheers at the firing 
of the last gun. U nliappily, there was 
at that: fire a premature explosion, 
whereby one of the gunners was 
hilled, and three more or less seriousty 
■wounded. The men were then formed 
and marclied out, preceded by tlieir 
band, playing inspiring airs, and 
taken on board the Isabel, whereby 
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they were transferred to the Dederal 
steamship Baltic, awaiting them off 
the bar, which brought them directly 
to Kew York, whence Maj. Andei’- 
son dispatched to his G-overiinient 
this brief and manly report : 

“ Steamship Baltic, off Saxby Hook, ) 

. April IS, ,1801. j 

“ Tde Ilouorable S. Oamehox, 

Secretary of Wai\ 'Waiihingtoji^ I). 0. : 

“Sik: Uavingj defeiKled Fort Suintoi- for 
tliirty-four hours, until tlio quarters wore 
entirelj burnetl, tbe nuiiii gates deslroyed, 
tbo gorge-wall seriously injured, tbe iiiaga- 
zino surrounded by flames, and its door 
closed from tbe effects of tlie beat, four bar- 
rels aud three cartridges of imwtler only 
being available, and no provisions but pork 
remaining, I accepted terms of evacuation 
offered by G-en. Beauregard (being tlie same 
offered by him on the 11th instant, prior to 
the commencement of hostilities), and 
marched out of tlie fort on Sunday after- 
noon, the 14tb instant, with colors flying 
and druni.s beating, bringing away company 
and private property, aud saluting my flag 
with fifty guns. 

“ Eobeet AnnERSoisr, 

“ Maj or First Artillery.” 


XXIX. 

THE CALL TO AHMS. 

IYhetiter the bombardment and section was deeply 'in debt to the mew 
reduction of Fort Sumter shall or chants and manufacturers of the 
siiail not he justified by posterity, it Northern cities, as well as to the 
is clear tluit the Clonfederaey had no slave-breeders and slave-traders of 
alteriiiitivc but its oivn dissolution, tbe Border States; and, wl die many 
Five months had elapsed since the creditors were naturally urgent for 
Secession movement was formally in- their pay, few desired -or consented 
augu rated — ‘five months of tunnoil, to extend their credits in that rpiar- 
Tincertainty, and business stagnation, ter. Secession had been almost overy- 
tliroughont the seceded States'. That where Mowed, if not preceded, by 

** “Bipliop Lynch (Romcn Catholic), of Charles- through every section of South Carolhm, thai^ 
ton, S. C., celebrated on Sunday the blood- the movement in which the people were engaged 
less victory of Fort Sumter with a Ta Ueum and was begun by them in the deepcf t conviction of 
congratulatory address. In aU -the churches, duty to God; and God had signally biossed their 
allusions were made to the subject. The Epis- dependence on Him. If there is a war, jt will 
copal Bisltop, wholly blind and feeble, said it bo purely a war of self-defense.”— lYew Yarh TH- 
was his strong persuasion, confirmed by travel lmne,ApTill6. 
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a suspension of specie payments by I 
tlie Banlvs ; and, tliougli tlie lawyers 
in most places patriotically refused 
to receive J^ortlierii claims for collec- 
tion, a load of debt weiglied heavily 
on tlie planting * and trading classes 
of tlie entire Sontli, of wliom tbon- 
sands bad rushed into political eon- 
viilsioh for relief from the intolerable 
pressure. Industry, save on the 
plantationsj was nearly at a stand ; 
never before were there so many 
whites vainly seeking employment. 
The ISTorth, of course, Bympathized 
with these embarrassments throngb 
tbe falling off in its trade, especially 
with the Sonth, and through the 
paucity of remittances ; hut our cur- 
rency was still sound, while Southern 
debts had always been slow, and paid 
substantially at the convenience of 
the debtors, when paid at all. Still, 
the feeling that the existing suspense 
and apprehension were intolerable, 
and that almost any change would 
be an improvement, was by no means 
conffiied to the Sonth. 


Secession, as we have seen, had 
been initiated by the aid of the most 
positive assiiraiices that, once fairly 
ill progress, every Slave State would 
speedily and surely unite in it ; yet, 
up to this time, hut seven of the fif- 
teen Slave States, having a decided 
minority of the popnlati(.»n, and a 
still more decided minority of the 
wliiU inhabitants, of that ‘ section,’ 
had justified the sanguine promise. 
On the contrary, the so-called ‘ Bor- 
der States,’ with Tennessee and Ar- 
kansas, had voted not to secede, and 
most of them by overwhelming ma- 
jorities ; save that Kentucky, ITary- 
land, and Delaware, had scarcely 
deigned to take the matter into con- 
sideration, And, despite Yice-Presi- 
dent Stephens’s glowing rhetoric, it 
was plain that the seceded States did 
not and could not suffice to form a 
nation. Already, the talk in their 
aristocratic circles of Protectorates 
and imported Princes ’’ betrayed their 
owui consciousness of this. Either to 
I attack the Union, and thus provoke 


‘The following private letter from a South 
Carolina planter to an old friend settled in Texas, 
gives a fair idea of the situation : 

“ ABi3EvrLLT3 0, H., S. C., Jan. 24,1861. 

“Dear Sir: — T desire you to procure for mo, 
and send by mail, a Texas Almanac. Six months 
since, 1 foit perfectly willing to remain in South 
Carolina ; but I can remain hero no longei*. At 
the election of Lincoln, wo all felt that we must 
resist. In this move, I placed myself among 
the foremost, and am yet determined to' resist 
him to the bitter end. I had my misgivings, at 
first, of the idea of separate Sece.Hsion; but 
thought it wonkl bo but for a .short time, and at 
sm.'dl cost. Tn this manner, together witli 
thousands of other Carolinians, we have been 
mistaken. Everything is in the wildest commo- 
tion. lly bottom hind on Long Gone, for which 
I could have gotten thirty dollars per acre, I 
now cannot sell at any price. All our young 
iTien, nearly, are in and around Charleston. 
Thither we have sent many hundreds of our 
negroes (f have sent twenty) to work. Crops 
were very short last year; and it does now seem 
that nothinp-will be planted this coming season. 
All are excited to the highest pitch, and not a 
thought of tho ."^ituro is taken. Messengers are 


running here and there, with and without the 
Governor’s orders. We have no money. A 
forced tax is levied upon every man. I have 
furnished the la.st surplus dollar I have. I had 
about ,'?27,000 in the bank. At fir.< I gave a 
chock for ,$10,000; then .$5,000 ; then tho re- 
mainder. It is now estimated th.at we are 
spending $25,000 per day, and no prospr-i;t of 
getting over tlicse times. 1 1 was our full under- 
standing, when we went out (if tlie Union, that 
we would have a new Government of all tlio 
Southern States. Our object was to bring 
about a collision with the autliorities at Wash- 
ington, whioli all thought would make all join 
U.S. Although we have sought sutdi coilisii.m in 
every way, we have not yet got a figld, and the 
prospect is very di.stant. I want the Almanac 
to see what part of Texas may suit me. T want 
to raise cotton principally, but must raise curu 
enough to do me. I cannot live hero, and must 
get away. Many are leaving now; at least 
10,000 negroes have left already ; and, beibro 
long, one-third of the w'ealth of Soutli Carolina 
will be in the West. I desire you to look around 
and help me to get a home. As ever yours, 

'■ Robert LYOsr.'’ 

*Wm. IT. HusseU, of The London Times, in his 
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a war, or to sink gradually but surely 
out of existeiicG beneatli a general 
ap]')reeiation of weakness, insecuritj. 
and intolerable burdens, was the only 
clioiee left to tbe plotters and upbold- 


poses, that tkere should *bo ‘ coer- 
cion.’ 

So late as April 4tb-~a montli after 
tlie return of her ‘Commissioners’ 
from tbe abortive Peace Conference 


ers of Secession. 

And, tliougb signally beaten in 
tlie recent elections of tbe non-sece- 
ded Slave States, tliey bad yet a very 
strong party in most of those States 
—stronger in wealth, in social stand- 
ing, and in political activity and in- 
fluence, than in numbers. A major- 
ity of these had been able to bring 
the Conventions or the Legislatures 
of their respective States to say, with 
tolerable unanimity, “If the Black 
Bepublicans attempt to coerce the 
seceded States, we will join them in 
armed resistance.” It was indispen- 
sable, therefore, to their mutual pur- 

“ Diary, North' aud South,” writing at Charles- 
ton, April 18, 1861, says: 

“ These tall, thin, fine-faced Carollmans are 
great materialists. Slavery, perhaps, has aggra- 
vated the tendency to look at all the world 
through parapets of cotton-bales and rice-bags ; 
and, though more stately and less vulgai', tlie 
worshipers here are not less prostrate before 
the ‘almighty dollar’ tlian the Northerners. 
Again, cropping out of the dead level of hate to 
the Yankee, grows its climax in the profession, 
from nearly every one of the guests, that he 
would prefer a return to British rule to any re- 
union with New England. * * * They affect the 
agricultural faith and the belief of a landed gen- 
try. It is not only over the wine-glass — ^why 
call it c.up ? — that they ask for a Prince to reign 
over thm. I have beard the wish repeatedly 
expressed within the last two days tliat we 
could .rpare them 07ie of our young Princes, but 
novisr in jest or in any frivolous manner.” 

?Ir. Russell’s letters from Charleston to The 
Tiini:‘i are to the same effect, but more explicit 
and circumstantial. • 

® of November 9, 1860, had 

the following: 

“Eooauso the Union was created by the vol- 
untary consent of the original States, it does not 
follow that such consent can be withdrawn at 
will by any single party to the compact, and its 
obligations and duties, its burdens and demands, 
be avoided. A government re^jting on such a 
basis would be as unstable as the ever-shifting 


— Virginia, through her Convention, 
by the decisive vote of 89 to 45, re- 
fiised to pass an Ordinance of Seces- 
sion, Still, her conspirators worked 
on, like those of the other ‘Border 
States,’ and claimed, not witliout 
plausible grounds, that they were 
making headway. Biclmiorid was 
the focus of their intrigues, as it was 
of her Slave-trade ; hiitit was boasted 
that, whereas two of her three dele- 
gates to the Oonveiitioii were chosen 
as Unionists, she would now give a 
decided majority for Secession. The 
JiicJimond Whig* the time-honored 
organ of her "Whig ‘ Conservatives,’ 

sands. The sport of every popular excitement, 
the victim of every conflicting interest, of plot- 
ting ambition or momentary impulse, it would 
afford no guarantee of perpetuity, while the 
hours bring round the circuit of a single year. 
To suppose that a single State could withdraw 
at will, is to brand tlie statesmen of the Revolu- 
tion, convinced of the weakness and certain de- 
struction of the old Confederation of States, of 
laboring to perpetuate the evil they attempted 
to remedy. The work, which has been the mar- 
vel of the world, would be no government at all; 
the oatbs taken to supjiort, and maintain it would 
be bitter mockery of serious obligatioti:s; and 
nothing would exist to invite the ooufidcnce of 
citizens or strangers in its protection. 

“Less strong would it be than a business 
partnership of limited time. Prom this, neither 
party wdio Las entered into it can escape, cxeejit 
by due course of law. Withdrawal of one mem- 
ber carries no rights of pos.session of property or 
control of the affairs of the partnensliip, unless 
the injunctions of legal tribunals are invoked to 
restrain all action until tho matter in dispute is 
settled. A State seceding knows no jaw to 
maintain its interest nor vindicate its rights. 
The right to secede, on the other hand, places 
the Government more at the mercy of jiopulav 
whim than the business interest of tlic least 
mercantile establishment in tho country is placed, 
by the law of the land.” 

Such were the just and forcibly stated convic- 
tions of a leading jonmal, which soon aftor be- 
came, and has since remained, a noisy oracle 
of Secession. t 
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■wlio liad secured lier vote for Bell 
aiKl Everett, had been clianged — ^by 
pnrcbase, it was said — and was now 
as zealous for Secession as bitlierto 
against it. Einally, lier Convention 
resolved, on tlie 4tli aforesaid, to send 
new Commissioners to wait on Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and appointed Messrs'. 
William Ballard Preston, Alex. II. II. 
Stuart, and George W. Pandolpli (of 
whom the last only was formerly a 
Democrat, and was chosen as a Se- 
cessionist), to proceed to Washington 
on this errand. They did not ob- 
tain their formal audience until the 
13tli — the day of Fort Sumter’s sur- 
render — when its bombardment, if 
not its capture also, was already 
known in that city — sind there was a 
grim jocosity in their appearance at 
such an hour to set before the ha- 
rassed President such a missive as 
this: 

Whereas^ in. the opinion of the Conven- 
tion, the uncertainty which prevails in the 
public uiirul as to the policy which the Fed- 
eral Executive intends to pursue toward the 
seceded States is extremely injurious to the 
industrial and commercial interests of the 
country, tends to keep np an excitement 
which is unfavorable to the adjustment of the 
ponding difficulties, and threatens a disturb- 
ance of the public peace : therefore,' 

‘■‘■liesolced^ That a Committee of throe del- 
egates be api^ojiitcd to wait on the Pre.sident 
of the United Slates, present to him this 
preiimblo, and respectfully ask him to com- 
municate to this Convention tho policy 
which the Federal Executive intends to 
pursue in regard to tho Confederate States.” 

To this overture, after duly ac- 
knowledging its reception, Mr. Lin- 
{,}ohi I'eplied as follows : 

“ In answer, T have to say that, having, at 
the hcginiiiag of iny olticial term, expressed 
my intended policy as plainly as I Avas able, 
iD is with deep regret and mortification I 
now learn that there is a great and injurious 
uncertainty in tho public mind as to what 
that policy is, and what course I intend to 
pursue. ITcT: having, as yet, seen occasion 
to change, it is, now rny purpose to pursue 
the course niafked out in that Inaugural 


Address. I commend a careful consideration 
of the document as tho best expres.-iion 1 cmi 
give to my purposes. As 1 then and r herein 
said, I now repeat, ‘The power coniided in 
me Avill bo used to hold, occupy, and pos.ses.=i, 
property and places helongiug to the Goa-- 
eminent, and to collect the duties on im- 
ports; bat, beyond what is neoe.s.'iary ibr 
these objects, there Avill be no invasion, no 
using of force against or tunong the people 
anvAvlicre.’ By the Avord.s 'jiroporty and 
place.s belongitig to the Government,’ I 
chiefly allude to the military posts and 
property Avliich Avere in possos.sion of the 
Government Avhen it came into my hands. 
But if, as now appears to bo true, in ]nirsuit 
of a purpose to drive the Uniteil btate.s 
authority from these places, an unjirovokod 
assault has been made ujfon Fort Sumter, I 
shall hold my.self at liberty to repo.ssess it, 
if I can, like places Avhich laid been seized 
before the GoA^ernnieiit Avas devolved upon 
mo ; and, in any OA'cnt, 1 shall, to tho bestpf 
my ability, repel force by force. In case it 
proves true that Fort Sumter lias been as- 
saulted, as is reported, I .shall, perhaps, cause 
tho United IStatos mails to he AvithdraAvn 
from all the States Avliich claim to have .se- 
ceded, belieAdng tliat the commencement of 
actual war against the Government justifies 
and, possibly, demands it, I scarcely need 
to say that I consider the military posts and 
property, situated within the States Avhich 
claim to have seceded, as yet belonging to 
the United States as much as they did before 
the supposed secession, IV hatever else I may 
do for the purpose, I shall not attempt to col- 
lect the duties and imposts by any armed in- 
vasion of any part of the country ; not mean- 
ing by this, however, that I may not land a 
force deemed necessary to rclioAm a fort on 
the border of the country. From the fact 
that I have quoted a portion of tho Inaugu- 
ral Address, it must not be inferrod that I 
repudiat e any other part, the Avhole of Avliioh 
I reiillirm, cijpept so far as Avliat I now say 
of the mails may be regarded as a modifica- 
tion.” 

"Witli tills answer, tlie Commission- 
ers retired ; and tlie next important 
news from Virginia readied Wasli- 
ington via Montgomery and ISeAV 
Orleans, wliicli cities had been ex- 
hilarated to the point of cheering 
and cannon-iiring, by dispatches from 
Eichmond, annonnoing the fact tliat 
the Opiivention had, in secret, taken 
their State ^out of the Union, and 
united her fortunes ivith those of th© 
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Confederacy/ The vote by which 
this result was achieved stood .88 to 
55— the majority greatly strength- 
ened, doubtless, if not secured, by an 
act of the Confederate Congress for- 
bidding the importation of slaves 
from States out of the Confederacy 
— an act which, so long as Yirginia 
adhered to the Union, struck a stag- 
gering blow at the most important 
and prodnetive branch of her indus^ 
try. And, while the fact of her se- 
cession Teas still uiiproclaimed, her 
authorities at once set whatever mili- 
tary forces they, could muster in mo- 
tion to seize the Federal Navy Yard 
at Norfolk (Portsmouth) and the Ar- 
senal at Harper’s Ferry. 

As the neTvs of the attack on Sum- 
ter tiashed over the country, an in- 
tense and universal excitement Tvas 
aroused in the Free as well as the 
Slave States. Indignation was par- 
amount, in the former ; exultation 
ruled throughout the latter.'’ Many 
at the North obstinately refused to 
credit tlie tidings; and, when neTVs 
of the surrender of the fort so speed- 


ily followed, the number of the in- 
credulous was even increased. All 
doubt, however, v^as dispeilod when 
the journals of Moaday morniiig, 
April 15th, displayed conspicuously 
the following 

“PEOCLAMATION-, 

“Wheebas, tlie laws of tlie United States 
hare been for some time past, and now are, 
opposed, and the execution thereof obstruct- 
ed, in the States of South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, i&[ississippi, Louisiana, and 
Texas, by combinations too powerful to be 
suppres.sed by the ordinary course of judicial 
proceedings, or by the powers vested in the 
marshals by law : now, therefore, 1, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, President of the United States, 
in virtue of the power in me vested by the 
Constitution and the laws, have thought fit 
to call forth the Militia of the several States 
of the Union to the aggregate number of 
75,000, ill order to suppress said combina- 
tions, and to cause the laws to be duly exe- 
cuted. 

“ The details for this object will be imme- 
diately Goiiimnuicated to the State antbori- 
ties through the '^Var Department.” I appeal 
to all loyal citizens to favor, facilitate, and 
aid, this effort to maintain the lionor, the in- 
tegrity, and existence, of our national Union, 
and the perpetuity of popular Government, 
and to redress wrongs already long enough 
endured. I deem it proper to say that the 
first service assigned to the forces hereby 
called forth will probably he to repossess the 
forts, places, and property which have been 
seized from tlieUnion ; and in every eventthe 


‘‘ The Xutu Turk Herald of April 13th had a 
Cliarle.‘?ton dispatch of the 12tli, which thus cor- 
rectly exprcsse.s the Confederate idea : 

“The first sliot [at Fort Pumter] from Ste- 
vens's battery was fired by the venerable Ed- 
mund Ituftin, of Virginic'i. That ball will do 
more for tlie cause of Secession in Virginia tlian 
volumes of stump speeches.” 

^ The Hew York Herald of the 14th had the fol- 
lowing: 

“ Eichmond, Va., Apn7 13, 1861. 

“There is great rejoicing here over the nows 
from Charleston. 

“ One hundred guns have been fired to cele- 
brate the surrender of Fort Sumter. 

“Confederate flags are everywhere displayed; 
while music and illuminations are the order of 
the evening. 

“ Gov. .betoher has just been serenaded. Ho 
made a non-committal speech. 

“Tlio streets are crowded with people, ynd 
the utmost enthusiasm and excitement prevails.” 


“ Tire Circular from tlie War Dep.'irtmeiit, 
rvhich was sent to the Governors along with 
this Proclamation, explained that the call was 
for regimouts of infantry or riflemen only — eaclx 
regiment to be composed of ISO men — the ap- 
portionment of regiments to the sovei'al Btatea 
c.allod on being as follows : 


Maine .... 

New Hampshire 
Vermont . 

Ma.ssachu.setts . 

Rhode I.sland 
Connecticut . 

New York . 

New Jersey . 

Pennsylvania 
Delaware . . 

Tennessee . 

Maryland . , 

The 94 regiments thus called for would form a 
total of 13,391 men— tlie residue of the 15,000 
being expected from the Federal" District. 


. 1 

Virginia . . .' 

. 3 

. 1 

North Carolina . 

. 2 

. 1 

Kentucky . . 

. 4 

. 2 

Arkansas . . . 

. 1 

. 1 

Missouri , f 1 

. 4 

. 1 

Ohio . . . . 

.13 

. 11 

Indiana -v. . 

. 6 

". 4 

Illinois . 1 . 

. 6 

. 16 

Michigan . . . 

. 1 

. 1 

Iowa . : . . . 

, 1 


Minnesota . ■. 

.« 1 

•' 4' 

TYisconsin . . 

. 1 
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iitmowt care 'will l>c observed, consistently I 
vrilli the objects aforesaid, to avoid any do- 
vastation, any destruction of, or interference 
avilli, ])roperl;y, or iuiy disturbance of peaceful 
citizens of any part of the country, and I 
liereby connnand the persons composing the 
coiul)inations aforesaid, to disperse and retire 
peaceably to tbeir respective abodes, within 
twenty days from this date. 

‘'Deeming that the present condition of 
pulilio iillairs presents an extraordinary oc- 
casion, I do liereby, in virtue of the power 
in me vested hy the Constitution, convene 
both Houses of Congress. The Senators and 
Representatives are, therefore, summoned to 
assemble at tbeir respective chambers at 13 
o’clock, noon, on Thursday, tlie 4tlv day of 
July next, then and there to consider and 
determine such measures as, in their wis- 
dom, tlio public safety and interest may seem 
to demand. 

“In witness wliereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand, and caused the seal of the United 
States to be affixed. 

“Done at the City of 'Washington, this 
16th day of April, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-one, and 
of tlie independence of the United States the 
eighty-fifth. 

“Abkaham; LiNconxr. 

By the President : 

“W-M. H. Seward, Secretary of State'"' 


tlie field more completelj armed and 
serviceably equipped, than did Eliode 
Island. Among the privates in her 
first regiment was one worth a million 
dollars, who destroyed* the passage- 
ticket he had bought for a voyage to 
Europe, on a tour of observation and 
pleasure, to shoulder his musket in 
defense of his country and her laws. 

Hitherto, the Democrats and other 
^ conservatives’ of the Free States had 
seemed® to sympathize rather wdtli 
Hlie South’ than with the nev/ Ad- 
ministration, in so fill’ as they were at 
variance, though not nsually to the 
extent of justitying Secession. How, 
public meetings, addresses, enlist- 
ments, the mustering of companies 
and of regiments on all sides, seemed 
for a time to indicate an almost un- 
broken unanimity in support of the 
Government. The spirit of the hour 
is very fairly exhibited in the leading 
article of The JTew York Trihune of 


This Proclamation was received 
throughout the Free States with very 
general and enthusiastic approval. 
Nearly all of them on this side of the 
Hocky Mountains had Republican 
Governors and Legislatures, who vied 
with each other in proffers of men, 
money, munitions, and everything that 
could be needed to vindicate the au- 
thority and maintain the integrity of 
the Union. The oiily^ Governor not 
elected as a liepublicaii was William 
Spragpie, of Rhode Island — an in- | 
dependent Gionservative’' — who not 
merely raised promptly the quota re- 
quired of him, but volunteered to lead 
it to "Washington, or wherever its 
services might be required. Ho State 
wg^a more prompt and thorough in her 
response, and none sent her troops into 

Those of California and Oregon wrero csfcep- 
tiousj hut, beiug fai- away, and not called on 


April 15th, as follows : 

“ Fort Sumter is lost, but freedom is saved. 
There is no more tiiought of bribing or coax- 
ing the traitors who have dared to aim their 
canuon-balls at the flag of the Union, and 
those who gave their lives to defend it. It 
seems but ye.sterday that at least two-thirds 
of the journals of tins city were the virtual 
allies of the Secessionists, their apologists, 
their champions. The roar of the groat cir- 
cle of batteries pouring their ii'on liail njjou 
devoted Sumter has struck them all dum!>. 
It is as if one had made a hrilliant and effect- 
ive speech, setting Ibrtli the inncjceuce of 
murder, and, having just hidden adieu to the 
cheers and the gas-lights, were to he con- 
fronted by the gory form and staring eyes 
of a victim of assassination, the first iruit of 
his oratorical success. 

“ For months before the late Presidential 
election, a majority of our journals predicted 
forcible resi.sfance to the (rovornment as the 
natural and necessary result of a Ecpublicau 
triumph ; for moiitlis since, they have been 
cherishing and encouraging tliO Slavehold- 
'ers’ Kebellion, as if it were a very natural 

for Militia, their views were then undeveloped. 

* See especially ptjgos 355-6, and thenceforward. 
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and proper proceeding. Their object was 
purely partisan — they -wished to bully the 
Kepublican Administration into shameful 
recreancy to Republican principle, and then 
call upon the people to expel from power a 
]ravlv so pvoiiigate and so cowardly. They 
ilid not succeed intliis ; they7ta«<j succeeded 
in enticing flioir Boutliorn and some- 
time allies into ilagraut treason. * * 

. ‘ ‘ .Most- u f our journals lately parading the 
pranhs of tlie Secessionists Avith scarcely 
disguised exultation, have been suddenly 
sobered by the culmination of the sla-vehold*- 
iug conspiracy. They AAmnld eAudently like 
to justify and encourage the traitors further, 
hut they dare not ; so the Amen, sticks in 
their throat. The aspect of the people ap- 
puilLs them. Democrat as well as Repub- 
lican, C'oin^crvath’O and Radical, instinctive- 
ly feel that the guns fired at Sumter were 
aimed at the heart of the American Repub- 
lic. Not even in the lowest groggery of our 
city Avould it be safe to propose cheers for 
Beauregard and Gov. Pickens. The Tories 
of the Revolution were relatively ten times 
as numeroAis liere as are the open sympa- 
thixers witli the Palmetto Rebels. It is 
hard to lose Sumter ; it is a consolation to 
know tljat in losing it we have gained a 
iinited people. Henceforth, the loyal States 
are a unit in uncompromising hostility to 
treason, wherever plotted, however justified. 
Fort Sumter is temporarily lost, but the 
country is saved. Live the Republic ! ” 

Dissent from this riew did, indeed, I 
seem for tlie moment almost, but not 
entirely, Bileiieed, The opposite con- 
ception yvas temperately set forth, on 
the evening of that day, by The New 
Yorh as follows 

“The ‘irrepressible conflict’ started by 
Mr. Seward and indorsed by the Republican 
party, has at length attained to its logical, 
tbreseea result. That conflict, undertaken 
‘for the sake of humanity,’ culminates noAV 
in inhumanity itself^ and exhibits the afflict- 
ing spectacle of brother shedding brother’s 
blood. 

“Refusing the ballot before the bullet, 
those men, flushed Avith the poAAmr and pat- 
ronage of the Federal Government, haA’-e 
madly rushed into a civil Avar, which Avill 
probably drive the remaining Slave States 
into the arms of the Southern Confederacy, 
and dash to pieces the last hope for a recon- 
struction of the Union. 

“To the gallant men who are so nobly 
defending their flag Avithin the Avails of Fort 
Sumter, the nation oaa" es a debt of eternal 
gratitude— not less than to the equally gal- 
lant and patriotic spirits, wjio, in like obedi- 


ence to the demands of dutr, are. periling 
their lives and shedding their blood in tlie 
heroic, but, as yet, unsuccessful endeavor to 
aflurd them snccor. But, to the cold-blood- 
ed, heartless demagogues Avho started this 
civil Avar — ^themselves magnanimo usly keep- 
ing out of the roach of" bodily harm — wo 
can only say, You must find your account, if 
not at the Bands of an indignant jteoplo, then 
in the tears of AAudoAvs and orphans. The 
people of the United States, it must bo 
borne in mind, petitioned, begged, and im- 
plored these men, Avho are becoino their ac- 
cidental masters, to give them an opportu- 
nity to he heard before this unnatural strife 
Avas pushed to a bloody extreme ; but their 
petitions Avere all spurned Avith contempt; 
and now the bullet comes in to decide the 
issue!” 

In anotlier editorial, The Nxprm 
said: 

“ The great fact is upon us. Civil war 
has commenced. Where it Avill end, is 
known only to that Higher/ Power ‘that 
shapes onr ends, rough-hew them as ato 
A vill’ Of one thing, however, Ave are thor- 
oughly couviuced—the South can never be 
subjugated by the North, nor can any mark- 
ed successes bo achieved against them. 
They have us at every advantage. They 
fight upon their own soil, in hehalf of their 
dearest rights — for their xmblio institutions, 
their liomes, and their in-oporty. They are 
abundantly supplied with all tlie means and 
apifiiances for the contest; are commanded 
by officers avIio have fought and won battles 
by the side of those against Avhora they are 
now arrayed, with ranks filled hymen as in- 
telligent, patriotic, and brave, a.s e’er faced a 
foe, and a determination never to bo de- 
feated. * * 

. “ The Souths in self-presenation, Itasieen 
driven to the tmll, and forced to proclaim 
its independence. A servile insurrec-Uon 
and wholesale slaughter of the whites will 
alone satisfy the murderous designs of the 
Aholitionists. The Administratiou, egged 
on by the halloo of the Black Eepniblican 
journals of this city, has sent its mercenary 
forces to pich a quarrel and initiate the 
wm'h of desolation and ruin. A call is made 
for an army of volunteers, uiicler the iire- 
tense that an invasion is apprehended of the 
Federal capital; and the next step ^vill he to 
summon tlio slave population to revolt and 
massacre.” 

The Utica [ISf. Y.] Olmrver inyre 
pointedly said: 

“ Of all the wars which have disgraced the 
human race, it has been re.servcd for our own 
enlightened nation to he involved in the most 
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ti|eless and foolish one. What advantage 
can possibly accruo to any one from this , 
war, however prolonged it might be? Does 
any suppose that millions of free white 
Americans in the Southern States, who will 
soon he arrayed against ns, can be con- 
quered hy any efforts wliicli can be brought 
against them? Brave men, fighting on their 
own stnl, and, as they believe, for their free- 
dom and dearest rights, can never be subju- 
gated. The war may be prolonged until we 
are ourselves exhausted, and become an easy 
prey to military despotism or equally fatal 
anarchy; but we can never conquer the 
South." Admit, if you please, that they are 
rebels and traitors: they are beyond our 
reach. WJiy should wm destroy oui'selves in 
injuring them ? 

“Who are to fight the battles of sectional 
hatred in tiiis sad strife? The Seeeders will 
fight ; but will the Abolitionists, who have 
combined with them to overthrow the Union, 
make themselves food for powder? If this 
could be so — if ten thousand picked fire-eat- 
ers of either side could be arrayed against 
each otlior, and would fight until, like the 
Kilkenny cuts, all were destroyed — the coun- 
try would be the better for it. But, wliile 
the Secessionist defends himself, the Aboli- 
tionist will sneak in the back-ground, leav- 
ing those to do the fighting -who have no in- 
terest in the bloody strife, no h.atred against 
their brethren. The best we can hope is, 1 
tliat, at the end of a fearful .struggle, when 
the country becomes tired of gratifying a 
■ spirit of fanaticism, we shall have peace 
through a treaty in •which both sides must 
make sacrifices, but each must agree to 
respect the riglits of the other. How much 
better to make such a treaty now, before 
further bloodshed, before worse hatreds ai-e 
engendered!” 

The Bangor Union (Maine) still 
more boldly said : . • 

“I)emocr.atB of Maine! the loyal sons of 
tbo iSoutli have gathered around Charleston, 
as your fathens of old gathered about Bos- 
ton, in defense of the same sacred principles 
of liberty — principles which you have ever 
uphold and defended with your vote, your 
voice, and your strong rigid arm. Your 
sympathies arc wdth the defenders of the 
truth ami the riglit. Those who have inau-, 
guratod this xinholy and unju.stifiable war 
are no friends of yours — no friends of Dem- 
ocratic Liberty, Will you aid them in their 
work of .subjugation and tyranny? 

“When the Government at Washington 
calls for volunteers or recruits to carry on 
the work of subjugation and tyranny under 
the specious p^hraso of ‘ enforcing the laws,’ 
Iretaking and'^yoteoting the public proper- 


ty,’ and ‘collecting the revenue,’ let every 
Deihocrat fold his arms, and bid the niiuions 
of Tory despotism do a Tory duspur/.s work. 
Say to them fearlessly and boldly, in the 
language of England’.s great Lord, the Earl 
of Chatham, whose bold words in belnilf of 
the .struggling colonies of America, in the 
dark hours of the llevolution, have en- 
shrined his name in tlic lieart ch' every 
friend of freedom and iniTiiorradized his fmme 
wherever the name of liberty is known — ■ 
say, in his thrilling langnago ; ‘ If I were a 
Southerner, as I am a Hortlierner, while a 
foreign troop was landed in my country, I 
would never lay down my arms — net-e)\ nes- 

C?’, XKVEli!’” 

The AWany Argus more cautiously 
and guardedly said : 

“The first gun of civil war is heard, 
■whose reverberations are yet to eelto tlirongli 
the civilized world — the signal of events of 
which no tnan can tell the end. A fetirful 
respoiisiliility is duo to tho.so who have 
brought tills crisis upon the country. "War 
i.s not tlio least of calamities. If the Federal 
Government were about to sacrilice its trea- 
sures and fleets and armies to rebuke the 
Spanish usurpation in Saint Iloiniiigo — if 
this armament were intended to refiel hfe.xi- 
can aggression, or to assert our riglit to San 
Juan against Englisli pretension— -every citi- 
zen would gladly rally to the support of the 
Government. But it is between the States 
of the Union that the W'ar is to be declared; 
and its provocations are to bo found in the 
aggre.ssions of section against section, and 
the defiance of constitutional guarantees. 
It is a civil war that opens— a war wliose 
successes are without glory, whose noblest 
deeds are without lionor, for they are won 
in fratricidal conflict, and their cost is fratri- 
cidal blood. If this were even a natural, 
intelligent assertion of Governnient author- 
ity, it would appeal to the moral sentiinent 
of the country. If its oliject ami result 
■wore to restore the Union 'nn<l reostaidi.sh 
the Ooiistitution over I hose Stutes.it migiit be 
worth all the sacrifows it imjio.sed. Fur our- 
selves, we sliould ])hice no impcdi'.nents in 
its way, hut bid it God speed to its end. 
Every Democrat in the Forth would lake 
the same position. But it cannot, in any 
event, have this effect. It cannot ri-srorc'; 
it can only destroy. There are those who 
believe tliat it is tlie deliberate purpose of 
tlio AdiniiiLstration to terminate, in a war in 
wliich sectional passions shall be arousosil 
to the utmost bight, the eouuection be- 
tween the Horth and the South, and to cut 
off all possible hope of reconstruction. If 
this ii the purpose of the Adniitiistration, 
they have lost no time in its execution. The 
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deed of separation is sealed in tie first 'blood 
shed in this coafliet.'” 

The Journal of Gammeroe (Kew 
York) said: 

“ We will not undertake, at this moment, 
to apportion tlie measure of folly and crime, 
ou eilhcr side, wliieh has led to the present 
catastrojjhe. ISTo douht it has been precipi- 
tated by the sending of a fleet with troops, 
by tliu United States (J-overnment, for the 
relief (as was understood) of Sumter, And, 
on the other liand, it may be said that this 
action <jf the United States Government was 
occasioned by tlie cutting off of supplies 
from Fort Sumter by tbe Confederate au- 
thorities, which rendered it necessary to 
send tiiein from Now York or some other 
l)oint. To this, again, it may be replied, 
that the cutting off of supplies by the Con- 
federate authorities was caused by the long 
continued delay of the United States au- 
thorities to take or consent to any measures 
of adjustment of tlie pending differences, 
thus leaving the Confederate authorities 
subject to the necessity of maintaining a 
large military force at Charleston for an in- 
definite period, or abandoning their claims 
altogether. The Confederate authorities 
must, liowever, bear the responsibility (and 
it is a heavy one) of commencing the actual 
firing,” 

The -Boston Post still more mildly 
said: 

“ The people must speak in their primary 
capacity, if they would save their country 
from a miserable destiny — if they would se- 
cure to their families and themselves peace 
and safety. This should be done in a legal 
manner. An Extra Session of Congress 
should be called at once. And, if that 
body prove incompetent to tbe duty re- 
(piircd, thou a National Convention should 
be convened; and, if all measures for a sat- 
isfactory adjustment fail, after full hearing 
and answers to statements of discontent, 
and a ])ortion of our country declare its de- 
termiuatiou, at all events, to dissolve its as- 
sociation with another portion, let it depart 

“ 27id Tfue. Arnerican (Trenton, N. J.), and, so 
far as can now 'be tr<aeed, every other prominent 
Dornocratic journal issued in New Jersey, blamed 
tiio AdininisTration and the ‘Black Republicans’ 
for inciting and provoking ‘the South’ to rebel- 
lion and civil war, in substantial accordance with 
tlie" fore-going views of The New Ibr/c Express and 
TM Alhit,r,y Argus. The Pmnsylvanian(P'b.\is.&&h 
pliia), and The Patriot and DHton (Harrisburg), 
with nearly every other leading DendiGcratic 
journal in Pennsylvania, also iyeated tiie war 
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in peace, if possible ; but, if it be not pos- 
sible, then wm shall feel that we have done 
all that Christianity, reason, and patriotism 
could demand, and be prepared to meet the 
last dreadful issue with a sustaining con- 
science.” ® 

The New Yorh Herald of tlie 15tli 
put fortli a ‘ leader/ wliereof tlie drift 
is exhibited in the following es^racts : 

“ Earnestly laboring in behalf of peace, 
from the beginning of these sectional trou- 
bles down to this day, and for the mainte- 
nance of the Union through mutual conces- 
sions, wo do not, even yet, utterly despair 
, of arresting this civil w,ar before it shall have 
passed beyond the reach of reason. lu any 
event, the people of this metropolis owe it 
to themselves, to their material and political 
interests, to their social security and to the 
country at large, to make a solemn and im- 
posing effort in. behalf of peace. To this 
end, we again call upon our fellow-citizens 
of this island, irrespective of creed or party, 
to meet together in an earnest consultation 
upon the ways and means of peace. The 
Government at lYa-sliington and that at 
Montgomery, confronted with the horrors of 
civil wai*, may yet recoil from tlieni. 

“The conservative city of New York, 
guiltless of any agency in precipitating upon 
the two sections of this great country this 
causeless and senseless appeal to arms, has 
the right, and has some power, to speak to 
the North and the South in behalf of peace.” 

The Herald of the next day con- 
tained a leading article in substantial 
accordance with the ne w drift of pub- 
lic sentiment, even among ‘ conserva- 
tives:’ saying: 

“The measures tliat have been adopted, 
witliin tbe la-stfew day.s, by the Government 
of Mr. Lincoln, entirely change the asjjcct of 
public affair.s. Hud a similar course lieen 
pursued five months ago, the last vvoiiid 
have hoen heard of Secession before now. 
Not the firing of a gun would have been 

now opening as provoked, if not wantonly c-onv 
meneod, by the ‘Black Republicans.’ So witli 
tho ablest and most widely dreiilalod Beinoeratle 
journals of Connecticut. The Chicago Ti/iio^!, The 
Detroit Free Press, and Ohio Staie^wwn ((J(,)lumbus), 
likewise regarded and treated tho counic.t as ouo 
which tho Republicans had unwarranLably conS- 
menced, or, at least, incited. Few or none of 
these, however, counseled acquicKceuco in Dis- 
union-much less, a surrender of, Washington 
and Maryland. 
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needed; tlie fortifications npon the coast 
%vonkl have been rendered impregnaMe 
against local attacks ; and, ’^vithi the excep- 
tion of South Carolina, no State would have 
withdrawn from the Union. Such a policy 
was strongly recommended to Mr, Buchan- 
an’s Administration, at the time, hy The 
Fein Yorh Herald; hut treason in his Cabi- 
net, andtlie atrocious perfidy of many others 
wlio surrounded him, prevented his acts 
from corresponding with the exigencies of 
the period. It is better, however, late than 
never. 

:i: “ Tile tiuie has passcd for such pub- 

lic ijcaee meetings, in the North, as were 
advocated, and might have effected some 
hencnciiil result, a few weeks since. War 
will make the Northern people a unit, Ee- 
publicans look upon it as inevitable, and 
Democrats have been gradually becoming 
disgu.sted at the neglect and ingratitude with 
which they have been treated by a section 
for which they have faithfully borne the 
heat and burden of conflict for .so many 
years. Firo-oaters have accustomed them- 
selves to adopt an indiscriminate tone of 
hostility toward citizens of the non-slave- 
holding States, which would have, long ago, 
alienated their friends, but that the party 
attachment of the latter has been founded 
upon principles, not recklessly to he aban- 
doned. 

“ The policy adopted by Mr. Lincoln, as 
set forth in his Proclamation and his speech 
to the Virginia Commissioners, is, on the 
whole, approved hy the masses of the com- 
munity. It c.annot harm, the North event- 
ually ; and, if the damage it may inflict upon 
the South is to he regretted, it will be none 
the less well, if it secures final peace to the 
coxmtry.” 

That those tvho for years had zeal- 
ously maintained tliat a simple ad- 
herence to the policy of J etferson 
mth regard to the exclusion of Sla- 
very from the territories was an Tin- 
warranted and iinj ustifiahle war npon 
^ the South/ impelled hy ‘ fanaticism’ 
and ‘ sectional’ hate, shonld, hy the 
more crashing of a few halls against 
the walls of a Federal fortress, he 
converted to an entirely different 
view of the past and present attitude 

“ The New York Herald of April 10th, after 
'j>rQclainimg ia its ‘ leader’ that ‘ civil war is clSso 
at hand,’ announcing that Lieut, Talbot had 
been stopped'^n Charleston on Ma return from 


of the combatants, was not to he es^ 
pected. That the hated ‘ Abolition- 
ists’ were the real, responsible, culpa- 
ble authors of the long foreseen and 
deeply deplored collLsiou, was doubt- 
less still the belief of thousands who 
saw no adequate reason for insisting 
on it at this juncture, and in xvhose 
minds indignation at the Secesssion- 
ists, not only as factious and unpa- 
triotic, hut as untrue and ungrateful 
to their ‘ conservative’ friends in the 
Free States, for tlie moment over- 
bore all coniitervailing considerations. 
But, despite this undertone of demur 
and dissatisfaction, it is certain that 
the Horth had never before seemed 
so nearly and enthusiastically unani- 
mous and determined as in devotion 
to the maintenance of the Union for 
the month or two Biiceeediiig the re- 
duction of Fort Sumter.* 


Yery different was the impression 
made on the public mind of the South 
hy the same occurrences — strikingly 
diverse was the reception there ac- 
corded to the President’s Proclama’' 
tion. 

On the evening of April 12th, the 
Confederates congregated at their 
capital, Montgomery, held Ingh car- 
nival over the tidings that Beaure- 
gard had, hy order, opened lire that 
morning on Fort Sumter. ,As was 
natural, their Secretary of Y’'ai\ Mr. 
Leroy Pope "Walker, was called out 
for a speech, and, in his resjv.inse, 
predicted that the Confederate, flag 
would float, before the 1st of May, 
over Washington City,’' as it might, 
ultimately, over Faiieuil Hall itself. 

VTasbington. to Major Ander.sou in Fort Sumter 
says; 

“ Anticipating, then, the speedy inauguration 
; of civil war at Ohariestog, at Pensacola, or ia 
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Tlii declaration was, very naturally, 
at ouco tlaslied over the wliole coun- 
try ; aiul it was well known that a 
portion of the Confederate forces 
T\'erc (]ispat<;hed iiortliward from 
Cliarloston directly after the fall of 
Sinutorf" Yet, in the face of these 
notorious facts, Gov. Letcher respond- 
ed to the President’s call on Virginia 
for Militia to defend the capital in 
the following terms : 

•‘‘I liavo only to say that the militia of 
Tirprinia will not bo furnished to the powers 
at Washington for any such use or purpose 
as they have in view. Y our object is to sub- 
jugate the Southern States ; and a requisition 
made upon luo for such an object — an ob- 
ject, in my judgment, not within the pur- 
view of the Constitution or the Act of 
1705 -—will not he complied with. Y’ou 
have chosen, to inangurato civil war* ; and, 
having done so, we will meet you in a spirit 
as tleterinined as the Administration has ex- 
hibited toward the South.’’ 

To the same effect, Gov. Ellis, of 
Isorih Carolina — who had long heen 

Texas, or, perhaps, at all these places, the in- 
quiry is forced upon us. What Avill be the prob- 
able conseciuences ? We apprehend that they 
will be ; first, the secession of Virginia and the 
otl ler border Slave States, and their union with the 
Confederate States ; secondly, the organization 
of an army for the removal of tho United States 
ensign and authorities from every fortress or 
public building within the Confederate States, 
inchidinfj the Wa'te House, the Capitol, and other 
piMlc hiildings at Washington. After the seces- 
sion of Virginia from the United States, it is not 
Ukchj that Maryland can he restrained from the 
same decisive act. She will follow the fortunes 
of Virginia, and will undoubtedly claim that, in 
writhdruwing from the United States, the District 
of Columhia reverts into her possession itnder the 
supremo right of revolution. Here we have 
verge and scope enough for a civil war of five, 
ten, or twenty yc-'ars’ duration. 

“ What for ? To ‘ show that wo have a Gov- 
ernment’ — to show that tho seceded States are 
still in our Union, a.ud are still subject to its 
laws and authorities. This is tho fatal mistake 
of Mr. Lincoln, and his (.labiuet, and his party. 
The simple truth — patent to all tho world— is, 
tliat the seceded States are out of tho Union, 
and arc organized under an independent G-overn- 
ment of their own. The authority of the United 
States, within the borders of this independent. 
Confederacy, has been completely superseded, I 
except in a” detached fort here and there. We 
desire to restore this displaced autliority in its 
fullintegrity. Howis this tobo done? By entering , 


tkorouglily in tlie interest and conn- 
sels of tlie plotters of Disunion — ^re- 
sponded to the call as follows *. 

“ RAimmii, April 15 , 1861 . 

“ Honorable Simon Cameron, 

“ Secretary of War 

“Your dispatch is received, and, if genu- 
ine — which its extraordinary character leads 
me to doubt — I have to say in reply, that 
I regard the levy of troops made by the Ad- 
ministration. for the purpose of subjugating 
the States of the South, as in violation of 
the Constitution, and a usurpation of power. 
I can he no party to this wdeked violation 
of tho laws of the country, and to this war 
upon the libei’ties of a free people. You 
can get no troops from Yorth , Carolina. I 
will reply more in detail when your call is 
received by mail. John W. Ellis, 

“ Governor of Hortli Carolina.” 

Gov. Isliam G. Harris, of Tennessee 
— ^likewise a thorough sympathizer 
with South Carolina— responded as 
follow^s : 

“Tennessee will not furnish a single man 
for coercion, but fifty thousand, if necessary, 
for tlie defense of our rights and those of our 
hretlirenf' 


into a war w'ith the seceded States for the con- 
tinued occupation of those detached forts ? No, 
A war will only widen the breach, and enlarge 
and consolidate this Southern Confederacy, on 
the one hand; while, on. the other hand, it will 
bring ruin upon the eoramerce, the manufactures,, 
the financial and industrial interests, of our 
Northern cities and States, and may end in an 
Gppresshm military despotism. 

“ How then are we to restore these seceded 
States to the Union? Wo can do it only by 
conciliation and compromise.” 

” The Mobile Advertiser about this time, had 
the following: 

“ Wo are prepared to fight, and the enemy is 
npt. Now is the time for action, Avhile he is yet 
unprepared. Let the fife sound ‘Gray Jackets 
over the Border,’ and let a hundred thousand 
men, wfith such arms as they can snatch, get 
over the border as quickly as they can. Lot a 
division enter every Northern border State, des- 
troy railroad connection to prevent concentration, 
of the enemy, and the desperate strait of these 
States,, tlie body of Lincoln’s country, ivdll com- 
pel IdiTi to a peace — or compel his ■ succciisor, 
should Virginia not sufler him to esenpe from 
his doomed capital. Kentucky and Tennessee 
are offering to send legions south to our aitL 
Their route is north. They place themselves at 
the orders of our Government — and ive have not 
yet heard that our Government,, has ordered 
them // 
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PromUnion-lo^'ing Hentncky, tMs j 
reply was rendered : 

“Eeamfoex, April 16, 1S61. 

“ Hon. SiMOif Oameron, Secretary of War : 

“ Your dispatch is received. In. answer, 

I say emphatically that Kentucky will fur- 
nish no troops for the wicked pni'pose of 
subduing her sister Southern States. 

“B. Magoffin, 

“ Governor of Kentucky.” 

Four days prior to tlie date of this 
exhibition of Kentucky loyalty, the 
following telegram had flown all over 
the country : 

“ LouisvixnE, Ky., April 12, 1861. 

“ Dispatclies have come here to hold the 
Kentucky volunteer regiment in readiness 
to move at a moment’s notice from the War 
Department at Montgomery'' 

This formal order from the ConfecI^ 
erate Government to the Kentuck- 
ians enlisted for its service does not 
seem to have evoked a remonstrance 
from her Governor, It was only tlie 
, call for Kentuckians to maintain the 
integrity of the Kepnhlic and enforce 
the authority of its Government that 
aronsed his abhorrence of its “ wicked 
purpose.” 

The Zauisville Journal — chief ora- 
cle of Bell-Everett ‘ conservatism’ in 
Kentucky — ^then, as before and since, 
professedly devoted to the IJnion-— 
thus responded to the President’s call ; 

‘ ‘ The President’s Proclamation has reached 
us. We are struck Avith mingled amaze- 
ment and indignation. The policy an- 
nounced in the Proclamation deserves the 
unqualilied condemnation of CAmry Americau 
citizen. It is unworthy not merely of a 
statesman hut of a man. It is a policy ut- 
terly harebrained and ruinous. If Mr. Lin- 
coln eoutemplated this policy in his Inau- 


gural Addi-ess, he is a guilty dissembler ; if 
he has conceived it under the excitement 
aroused by the seizure of Fore .Suniier, by 
is a guilty Hotspur. In either case, he is 
miserably "unfit for the exalted position in 
which the enemies of the country Imre 
placed him. Let the people instantly take 
him aud his Administration into their uAvn 
hands, if they would rescue the land from 
bloodshed, aiui the Union from sudden and 
irretrievable destruction.”” 

Few or no journals issued in the 
Slave States — save a portion of those 
of St. Louis and KnoxAulle— gave the 
call a more cordial greeting than this. 

Gov. Claiborne F. Jackson,” of 
Missouri, gave these among his rea- 
sons for disregarding and defying the 
President’s call : 

” It is illegal, unconstitutional, roAmlution- 
ary, inhuman, diabolical, and cannot be com- 
plied with.” 

He added : 

“Not one man will tlie State of Mis-sourl 
furnish to curry on so nnlmly a criLSade,” 

Gov. Burton, of DelaAvare, deferred 
his response to the 20th, and then 
stated that “ the laws of this State do 
not confer upon the Executi\"e any 
authority allowing him to comply 
with such requisition.” .He proceed- 
ed, however, formally and officially, to 
“recommend the formatinu of volunteer 
companies for the protection of the lives and 
property of the citizens of IMh Slate against 
violence of any sort to Avliieli they may be 
exposed. For the.so purposes, sucii compa- 
nies, Avhen formed, Avill be under ilie control 
of the State authorities, Lhougii not suljjoet 
to be ordered by the Executive into the Uni- 
ted States service — the law not ve.stlng in 
him such authority. They will, lunvoAmr, 
have the option of oliering their services to 
the General GoAmmiueut for the defense of 
its Oapital aud tlie support of the Constitu- 
tion and law's of the country.”*® 


” Tlie XatMial Intelliijencur — perhaps the only 
journal of note issued soiitli of Masoa and Dix- 
on’s iins that did not utterly execrate the Presi- 
dent’s call — thus ufiklly indicated [April 16th] 
its dissent from Lho policy thereby initiated : 

“For ourselA'es, wo have to express the hope 
and belief that, until the meeting of Congress, 
the President will employ the forces of the Gov- 
ernment in if^rely defensive purposes, guarding 
all points thxe^aed with attach^ and awaiting, 


in the mean time, the counsel and cooperation of 
the people’s reprosentativo.'?, before iiruceeding 
to ulterior measures ; and upon tho.so represent- 
atives, Avhen they are assembled, Ave snail, with- 
out questioning the legal righk of the Uovorn- 
mont, urge the impolicy of advising and consent- 
ing to the recapture of forts and public property, 
which Ave do not Avunt in States out of the Union, 
and which, certainly, cannot bo permanently 
regained to the Union by military force.” 

»AprU letE 
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Ill otlier words ; Gov. Burton called 
for an organization of the Militia of 
DelawarOj not in obedience to the 
requisition of the President, nor in 
support of the integrity and author- 
ity of the Union, but to be wielded 
by himself, as circumstances should 
emiitually dictate. And, in consist- 
ency with this, neither the Governor 
nor the great body of his political ad- 
herents rendered any aid or encourage- 
ment vdiate-ver to the Government 
down to tlie close of his official life, 
wiiich happily terminated with the 
year 1862. 

Gov. Hicks, of Maryland, made at i 
first no direct, but several indirect, 
responses to tlie President’s call. He 
issued, on the ISth, a Proclamation, 
assuring the people of Maryland of 
his desire to preserve “ the honor and 
integrity of the State,''’ and to main- 
tain “ within her limits, that ^mice so 
earnestly desired by all good citi- 
zens.” He exhorted them to “ ah- 
staiii from all heated controversy 
upon the subject,” and pledged them 
that “ all powers vested in the Gov- 
ernor will he strenuously exerted to 
preserve tlie peace and maintain in- 
viobildo the honor and integrity of 
Maeyhnul f adding Ids assurance 
that no troi.Tps will he sent from 
Maryhind, ‘unlei^s it may he for the 
defense of the National capital” — 
that being the immediate end for 
which the President had required 
them. Finally, this model South- 
ern Unionist apprised them that 

“The people of this State will, in a short 
tiino, have the oppoilunity afforded them, in 
a special eleetion ftn* Members of the Oon- 
gres.s of tho United States, to express their 
devotion to tho ITuion, or their desire to see 
it hrohen 

In other words : Maryland might, 
at any time, relievo herself of all her 
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engagements and obligations to her 
sister States in the Union by giving 
a Bisimion majority on her vote for 
Members of Congress! Surely, no 
Secessionist could go further or ask 
more than that! Yet this was the 
response of the only Governor of a 
Slave State who had claimed votes 
tor his party in the late Presidential 
canvass on the ground of its espe- 
cial and unflinching devotion to “ the 
Union, the Constitution, and the en- 
forcement of the laws.” 

Mayor Brown, of Baltimore — be- 
ing thoroughly in the confidence as 
* well as the interest of the Disiinion- 
ists — was blit too happy to indorse 
and reiterate these sentiments. In a 
Proclamation of even date with the 
foregoing, he “heartily concurs” in 
the Governor’s views aforesaid, “ and 
will earnestly cooperate "with his 
efforts to maintain peace and order 
in the city of’ Baltimore;” hut he 
more especially approves and takes 
delight ill the Governor’s assurance 
that “no troops shall be sent from 
Maryland to the soil of any other 
State.” Of course, he responds to 
the Governor’s suggestion that, at 
the approaching election, the people 
of Maiyhmd may vote themselves 
out of tlie Union, it a majority sliall 
see fit to do so. Ho is sure ^that, if 
the (Tovcriior's counsels shall lie 
heeded, “tlio storm of war which 
now threatens the country will, at 
least, pass over our beloved State 
and leave it unbanned ; but, if they 
shall he disregai’ded, a fearful mid 
fratricklai strife may at once inmt 
forth in our midstS 

These hints and covert menaces 
were destined to receive a prompt 
and tragical explication./) 
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Tlie President's call was issued on ' 
tlie rnornmg of tlie IStli; and, on 
tlie eYening of tlie 16tli, several com- 
pani es from Pennsylvania had reached 
lYashington and reported for duty. 
In the afternoon of the 17th, the Sixth 
Massachusetts — ^the first full regiment 
that responded to the call — -started 
from Boston by rail, leaving the 
Fourth all hut ready to follow. On 
the 18th, more Pennsylvania Yolun- 
teers, including an artillery company, 
reported at Washington, having that 
day passed through Baltimore — man- 
ger the Governor’s and Mayor’s Proc- 
lamations aforesaid — ^without objec- 
tion or impediment. The Sixth Mas- 
Bachnsetts — one thousand strong — 
enjoyed that day a magnificent ova- 
tion ill New York, and passed on 
southward at niglit, reaching Balti- 
more hy train about noon on the 
19th, utterly unsuspecting and un- 
prepared for the reception that 
awaited them. 

But the Secessionists of Baltimore 
had been intensely excited, on the 
ISth, hy the arrival of emissaries 
from Chariest mvn, Ya., instructed to 
exact not only pledges but guaran- 
tees from the managers of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad that no Fed- 
eral troops should be permitted to 
pass over tlicir main line, and that no 
munitions should ho removed thereon 
from the Federal Arsenal at Harper’s ' 
Ferry ! In case of their refusal, their 
great bridge over the Potomac at that 
point should he blown up. Hereup- 
on, an immense meeting of “ Tlie 
National Yolunteer Association” ivas 
held at evening in Monument Square 
-^T, Parkin Scott presiding; he, 
with Wilson C, N. CaiT and William 
Burns (President of said Association) 
being the Imeakers. All these were 


rank Disunionists, and the Associa- 
tion was organized in the interest of 
Secession. None of the speakej’s di- 
rectly advocated attacks on theNorth- 
ern troops about to pass throng] i the 
city ; hut each was open in his hos- 
tility to» coercion,’ and ardently ex- 
horted his hearers to orgaiii/.o, arm, 
and drill, for the conhiet now inc^•i- 
table. Carr said : 

“I do not care liow nianr Foderal iiYu^ps 
are sent to Wastiington ; tiiey will soon iind 
themselves surrounded by such au anny from 
Yirginia and Marylaiui that esea{>e to Tiioir 
homes will be impossilile; ami when the 
75,000 who are intended to invade tlio South 
shall have polluted that soil with tlieir Imich, 
the South will e.vterminate and sweep them 
from the earth.” [Frantic cheering and veil- 
ing.] 

The meeting ])roke up witli sten- 
torian cheers for ‘ the Soutlf and for 
‘ President Davis.’ 

To add fuel to the raging flames, 
news arrived next morning tlvat 
Lieut. Jones, who was in charge of 
the Federal Arsenal an<l other I'rop- 
erty at Harper's Ferry, with Intrely 
forty-five regulars, learning tluit a 
force of 2,500 Yirginia Militia wai 
advancing to seize that ]'>ost, had 
evacuated it during the niglit, after 
endeavoring, in tlie ftico tjf a sud- 
denly gathered fori'e t)f Yirg'inhnis, to 
destroy by fire the Natimnil progor- 
ty, including iirteen thousand Sia’isig;- 
field muskets there deposited. 'Fiiesc 
were somewhat injured ; but the ( \>n- 
federates are understood to have nltl- 
mately repaired and used nio.-.t < f 
them. Lieut. Jones fled across tlie 
thin western strin of Maryland to 
Chamhershurg, Pa., losing three of 
his men. lie left the Ferry at lO 
o’clock, p. M., and reached TLurors- 
town, Md., thirty miles distant, next 
morning; having hlovm up and dc- 
. stroyed the public property bo far as 
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hnt. K^tivitig none of it to tlie 

Govennnent. 

. At tho liight of tlie froTiiiied excite- 
ment --n -sited ]>y tliese tidings, the 
llas-ai'linsetts Sixth, with ten com- 
of the Philndelphia Washing- 
twi! liri-rc-de. mider Gen. Small, liav- 
iug Ictf Idiiifidelphia at 3 A. m., of 
llie lOtli, reached Baltimore, in a 
train of seventeen passenger cars, 
containing over two thonsand, per- 
sons, mainly soldiers. The train 
stojyied at the Camden station, on 
tlic east side of the city, a little before 
^tooii. The live foremost cars, con- 
taining a portion of tlie Massachu- 
setts men, were here detached, and 
drawn singly through the city by four 
horses each. . There being no horses 
for tlie remainder, the residue of the 
regiment, of whom Imt a small por- 
tii)n were armed, left the ears and 
formed in the street, waiting the ar- 
rival of horses. iN’onecame; for the ! 
Secession, mob wlio hllecl the streets 
bad covered the trach, immediately 
behind the five ears aforesaid, with 
heavy anchors, timber, stones, and 
otlier obstructions — spiled, in one in- 
stance, to a bight of fifteen feet— and, 
by tlie Iielp of tliese, were prepared 
to prG\'ent the pass:i,ge of any more 
enrs. ^ileantirae, the residue of the 
regiment, as they .formed, were as- 
sailed by showers of stones and other 
mi-^silos, liurled from the streets and 
i.ho lionse.-tops, wherelw several of 
tliom v'erc knocked down and other- 
vdsc bad\y injured. In the confusion 
tlius created among the raw, unarmed 
Bol'liers, a rioter came behind thelast 
platoon, sek(xl the innsket of one of 
the '.ahinteers, and shot him dead. 
Ilcronpon, the soldiers were ordered 
to fire ; and those who liad guns and 
ammmrition did so, with some effect. 


This caused the mob to recoil ; and 
the soldiers, learning that the track 
had been obstructed, dosed their 
ranks, and commenced their march 
of two miles and a half through the 
streets of the city to the Washington 
depot, siin’ounded and followed by 
the howling, pelting mob. Mayor 
Brown and a strong detachment of 
police marched at the head of the 
troops, opening a way before them 
through the vast and angry crowd. 
Missiles still poured upon them from 
every quarter ; and, in some eases, 
heavy pieces of iron were cast out of 
second and third-story windows upon 
their heads. One man was crushed 
down by one of tbese iron billets. 
The front of the column received lit- 
tle injury ; hut the rioters closed in 
upon and attempted to cut off a por- 
tion of the rear, which, being hardly 
pressed, was atlength,ordered to fire ; 
and the order was obeyed. Several 
volleys were fire'd by a sniall portion 
of the regiment, ivhereby eleven of 
the moh were killed, and four severe- 
ly vronnded. Of the soldiers, three 
Avere slain, and eight seriously in- 
jured. Most of the remaining volnu- 
teers reached the Washington depot 
and crowded into the cars, which 
were dispatched, so soon as jiossihle, 
for Wasliington. Fifteen of the sol- 
diers who went on Avith their (.‘omixides 


were so injured by the missiles that, 
on reaching the capital, they Avere 
sent to the hospital. The train Avas 
repeatedly fired at from tlie hills and 
Avoods along the route, hut at h:oo 
great distance to do harm. At the 
Jackson bridge, it Avas stopped by the 
removal of seA^eral rails, Avliich wM*e 
jwompBy rclaid, under the protection 
of the troops. 


Tlie Pennsylvanians^-ere left be- 
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Hud ; and, "being entirely unarmed, 
Gen. Small decided tliat Hey sliould 
not pro(?GCc!. He attempted to hare 
tlie Ciirs in whicli tliey remained 
drawn back out of tlie city, Hit with- 
out immediate success. Soon, a por- 
tion of the mob, desisting from the 
pursuit of the Massachusetts men, 
turned upon these, and commenced 
a violent stoning of the cars, whereby 
the windows were broken and several 
men severely injured. The Pennsyl- 
vanians sprang from the cars, and 
engaged in a hand-to-hand fight with 
their assailants, being aided to some 
extent by Baltimore ITiiionists. An 
irregular conflict was here kept up for 
nearly two hours, during which ten 
or twehm soldiers were badly hurt, 
and one or two killed. Finally, Po- 
lice Marshal Kane appeared on tlic 
ground, and, being very influential 
witli the Secessionists, soon stopped 
the fight ; wdien the Pennsylvanians, 
returning to the cars, were started 
on the back track to Philadelphia, 
where they arrived late that night. 

At 4 p. ar. of that day — the soldiers 
from the Free States having all de- 
parted — a great meeting of the tri- 
ninphant rioters, nnder a Mar}'land 
flag, was lield in Monument Square. 
After a rebel s])Ooch. hy Hr. A. C. 
Pobinson, Mayor Brown liaraiigned 
the multitude in favor of peace and 
order, Avbicb was I'eceived wuth evi- 
dent disrelish; but, when lie added 
that he disapproved of the President’s 
call, and would not have responded 
to it, had he been Governor, tbe riot- 
ers recognized their tfiend. He told 
tliem that he had conferred with 
Giov, Hicks, who had united with 
him in telegraphing to "Washington 
and to Philadelphia that no more 
Horthern H^ops must be sent through 


Minyland, and had received assur- 
ances from the President u'i; the Plui- 
adelphia and Baltimore raihxun,! iLat 
he would send none without further 
consultation aud concert wirii Iho au- 
thorities of Baltimore' and i^iaryLinu. 
Gov. Hicks further concunas] wiili 
him in the opinion fl i;it it is folly and 
madness for one portion of this great 
nation to attempt tbe subjngariori of 
another ]:)ortioii. It cnti never be 
done. [Clieers,] A de]'tntiition was 
sent for the Governor, who duly ap- 
jjeared, and, standing u.uder tlvo 
Maryland flag, addressed tlie a:'Sem- 
blage. He said : 

“I coincide in tlie scntimoiu of your vror- 
tliy jruyor. After ihroo coiifvMvin'to, we 
have agreed. ; aud I bow in subniP'^iun to 
the peojile. I aiu .a Maryljiiider ; I iove niy 
State, and Hove the Uiijnii; bur 1 will 'Uffer 
my right arm t(* be turn IVum my body lic- 
Ibre 1 A\ ill raise it to strike .a si, -.ter State.” 

Hereupon, the meeting adjtuirned. 

That night, Baltimore, and, in fact, 
nearly all Maryland, were completely 
in the hands of tlie Secessionists. 
The Unionists were terrified, paralyz- 
ed, silenced, and tliey genemlly shrank 
from ohservatirUi. The rebel mob — 
partially tinned from the giinstores — 
paVaded tbe streets ol* Ikiliimore un- 
opposed, broke in tbe tlours aud witi- 
dows of the J’rc.'iident-stret't railroad 
depot, and demanded the iiUi.--kots 
which they insisted were In the build- 
ing, and were allowed to ap])oint a 
Committee to searcb it, auil rcjuirt. 
Tbe Committee extimiiied it, was sat- 
isfied, and reported tliat tliere wore 
no arms ; so they left. Ex-Guiv. .I'.ouis 
E, Lowe harangued the mob, under 
tbe Maryland flag, from tlie portico 
of Barniim’s Hotel; pledging them 
ample assistance from his [.Frederick] 
county. With the full assent, if not 
[ by express di:^ection, of Mayor Brown 
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and Police Marslial Kane, tlie tele- 
G;rapli -wires connecting Baltimore 
Yvitli llie Tree States were cnt, and 
tlie railroad bridges northward and 
ii(>rt1i'(*:istward from Baltimore, on 
the railroads to Philadelphia and 
Ilarrislrnrg, burned; thus shutting 
oil Tf ashington and the Government 
from all commimicatioii with the 
Northern , as Gov. Letcher and his 
backers had just excluded them from 
all intercourse with the Southern, 
States, The telegraphic communi- 
cation -westward was preserved, to en- 
able the master-spirits to dispatch to 
their confederates in Western Mary- 
land such messages as this to one at 
Prederiek, who soon after joined the 
Confederate army ; 

“ To BnAT)i.EY T. Jon-xsoN, Esq. : 

“ Tliank von for your offer. Bring yo-ur 
men by the first train, and we will arrange 
•with the railroad afterward. Streets red 
V}ith Maryland Mood. 

“ Send e.\'j>resse.s over the mountains and 
>ralleys of Maryland and A^irglnia for the I 
i Itlemen to come, without delay. Further ! 
■ hordes [of Union volunteers] will be down 
upon us to-morrow [the 20t}i]. We wall 
fight them, and whip them, or die. 

“ Geo. P. Sake.” 

Mayor Brown sent three envoys to 
tlie President, 1)earing a dispatch in- 
dorsed by Gov, Hicks, wherein he 
says : 

“ I’lie people arc exasperated to the high- 
e.«t degree by tlio paa^iige of troop.s. and the 
citizens are unusually decided in the opinion 
tiait no ujuro, troops should he ordered to 
come. 

'• The authorit ies of the city- did their best 
to-day to [irotoethoth strangers and citizens, 
mid to pre\’ont a eolli.sion, but in. vain; and, 
but for rlieir great efforts, a fearful slaughter 
woi-ikl have occurred. 

•‘Under these circumstances, it is my 
solemn duty to inform yon that it is not 
possible for more soldiers to pass through 
Baltimore, unless they fight their way at 
every step. I, therefore, hope and trust, 
and most earnestly request, that no more 
troops permitted or ordered by the Gov- 
ernment to pass through the ^eity. If they 
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should attempt it, the responsibility for the 
bloodshed will not rest upon noe.” 

The Committee telegraphed back 
the following message : 

“■Wasiuxgiw, April 20, 1861. 

“To Mayor Broavn, Baltimore: We 
have seen the Pre.sident and Gen. Scott. .. 
We hear from tlie former a letter to the 
Mayor and Governor, declaring that no 
troops shall be brought through .Bakimore, ' 
if, in a military point of vie-w, without op- 
position, they can be marched around Bal- 
timore. H. L. Boxu, 

J. C. Beune, Geo. W. Doebix.” 

The President of the Baltimore and 
Ohio railroad had already responded 
to a similar message as follow^s ; 

“Gentlemen-: I have the honor to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your commuiiica- 
tion of tiffs date, in which you ;ulvi.s6 that 
the troops now liere be sent back to the 
‘borders of Maryland.’ Most cordially ap- 
proving tiffs advice, .1 Iiavojust telegraphed 
the same to the Philadelphia, Wilmington, 
and Baltimore railroad company, and this 
company will act in accordance therewith. 

“ J. W. Gaeeett, President.” 

Gov. Andi.’ew, of Massaelinsetts, 
having telegraphed to Mayor Brown 
as follows : 

“ I pray you to cause the bodies of our 
Massachusetts ^ldier.s, dead in Baltimore, 
to be laid out, preserved in ice, and tenderly 
sent forward by express to me. All ex- 
penses will be paid by the Commouwealth 

Mayor Brown responded asfollotvs: 

“ Sir: Mo one deplores the sad events of 
yeisterday in this city more deeply tiiun my- 
self, but they were inevilahle. Our people 
viewed the pa-sage of armed troojis of an- 
other State, til njugh llic ,st reels, as an in- 
vasion of our soil, and could not be restrained. 
The autlioritie-s exerted Ihemselvos to tiio 
best of tbeir alfflity, but with only partial 
success. Gov. Hicks was jircsent. and con- 
curs in all my views as to tlie prooeediiig.s 
now nece.ssary for our protection. 'When 
are these scenes to cea.se ? Are wo to have 
a war of section.s ? God forbid ! Ti lO bodies 
of the MassacluLsetts soldiers could not bo 
sent on to Boston, as you reque.ded, all com- 
munication between this city and Philadel- 
phia by I’ailroad, and with Boston by steauf- 
, ers, having ceased; hnt they have been 
placed in cemented coffins, and will be placed 
with proper funeral ceremonies in the inau- 
I soleum of Green Mount 0er^-!tery, -wher© 
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tLey sliall be Tetakied Tintil furtlier directions 
are received from you. The wounded are 
tenderly, cared for. I appreciate your offer ; 
but Baltimore will claim it as her right to 
pay all expenses incurred.” 

Gov. Andrew promptly rejoined : 

“Beau Sib: I appreciate your kind at- 
5 tention to our wounded and our dead, and 
trust that, at the earliest moment, the re- 
xuaius of our hillen will return to us. I am 
overwhelmed witli surprise that a peaceful 
march of American citizens over the high- 
way to the defense of our common capital 
should ho deemed aggressive to Baltimoreans. 
Through New York, the march ay as tri- 
wnphal.” 

At 3 A, M., on Sunday, April 21 st, 
Mayor Brown received a message 
from tlie President, recpiesting’ Gov. 
Hicks and liimself to proceed imme- 
diately to Wasliington for consulta- 
tion. G-ov. Hicks being no longer 
in tlie city. Mayor Brown, on furtber 
conference, went witliont bim, taking 
three friends — wliereof, at least two 
were ardent Secessionists — to bear 
him, company. They reached Wasli- 
ington at 10 a. m., and were admitted 
to an immediate interview with the 
President, attended by the Cabinet 
and Gen. Scott. Mr. Lincoln urged, 
with abundant reason, that lie' had • 
no elioiee between bringing troops 
through Maryland and surrendering 
the capital to armed treason. He 
Anally appealed to Gen. Scott, who 
gave his military opinion tliat troops 
iniglit he brought through Maryland 
by way of Annapolis or the Belay 
House, without passing- through Bal- 
timore. The Mayor dilate<l on the 
fearful cxcitoment of the Balti- 
moreans, and the impossibility of his 
ansAveriug for the consequences, if 
more Hortliern troops should appear 
ip that city. He adroitly added that 
his jurisdiction was confined to the 
city, and that he could make no pro- 
mises as toAhe hehawor of the Mary- 


landers on either side of it. In Ms 
official report of the iiiterAnew, Mr. 
Brown says : 

“ The Mayor and bis compauion^ availed 
themseh-es of the Prcsidfiit’s full tllsc'U.'-siuii 
of the questions of the day to urge iipoi! lihu 
i-espectfully, hut in the most earnest inaiinci*, ■ 
a course of policy which would give peaeu 
to the country, and especi:dly the wilii- 
drawal of all orders coureniplatinjx the ])ass- 
age of troops tlirough any parr, nt'Mar\ l-.uul.'' 

On returning to the cers, the Mayor 
received a dispatch from railrtuid 
President Garrett, tmnonneiug- the. 
approach of troops (Peimsyh'uniaus) 
hy railroad from llamsbnrg tc* Co(.k- 
eysville, a tAv miles north of BnJti- 
more, and that the city wiis greatly 
exeited tbereby ; wherenp(>u, lltlessrs. 
Brown & Co. rotnriicd to the Presi- 
dent, and demanded a iurtlun- audi- 
ence, Yvliieli was granted, Tlu? dis- 
patch was submitted ; and tlie .Presi- 
dent and Gen. Scott agreed that the 
Pennsylvania soldiers, wlic> bad tliiis 
nnAvittingly profaned the soil of 
Maryland hy daring to advance over 
it to the defense of the National Me- 
tropolis, should be turned back to 
Harrislnirg. 

There is not miicb more of tills 
nature to be recorded ; l,)ut, among 
the Baltimoreans who, next day, 
visited MTisbington tosec'ojid Ibo de- 
mands of Messi’.s. Brown A Co., and 
confirm the impression which it 'was 
hoped they bad made, wtis a ('om~ 
mittee fj-om the Young 'Aron’s (Tiris- 
tian Association, who modestly 'peti- 
tioned that the President should piit 
an end to t.lio nimatnral c.oniliet now 
imminent by yielding to the domauds 
of the South. To this end, they ad- 
vised that the Federal forct'iS already 
in Washington should be dislia ruled; 
blit, at all events, that no more slumld 
be marched^ across tlio teiTi'fVwy of 
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Maryland. Tlie President, in reply, 
called tlieir attention to tlie fact that 
tlie capital was ininiinently tlireat- 
eiied ; that he was informed that 
Kehel batteries were being erected 
on the. Yirginia bank of the Potomac 
to command the passage of that river; 
that the Pebel G-overhment had de- 
termined to establish forthwith its 
headquarters in the house where this 
interview was held ; and that the 
only effect of yielding to their pray- 
ers would he the destruction of the 
Government as well as his own death 
or captivity. The Y omig Christians, 
of course, disclaimed any purpose to 
produce such a catastrophe ; to which 
tlie President replied that their intent 
mattered little, since tlie effect of the 
course demanded by Baltimore could 
be no other than this. To a similar 
hut more formal representation from 
Gov. Hicks, objecting to the passage 
of Northern troops across any portion 
of Maryland, Gov. Seward returned 
the following most moderate and con- 
ciliatory answer ; 

“ DET'Ar.TMENT OF STATE, 22, 1861. 
“ITiri E.Kcellcncy Tiios. II. Hicks, 

'^Governor of Maryland : 

‘‘Sir.: I luiTC laid the lionoi' to receive 
your coiimmiiiciitiuu of this luorniug. in 
wliich you inform mo that yon have felt it 
to 1)0 your duty to advise tliQ President of 
tJie ['nitod Slates to order elsewhere the 
troo[)s thou off Annapolis, and also that no 
more may 1)0 sent through Maryland; and 
that you have further suggested that Lord 
IjVoiis be reijiu'sted to act as mediator be- 
tween the eoiitending parties in our country, 
to prevent tlie etfusinii of blood. 

The President directs me to aclinowl- 
edge the receipt of that communication, and 
to assure you that he has weighed the coun- 
sels which it contains with the respect which 
he habitually cherishes for the Chief Magis- 
trates of the several States, and especially for 
yoursidf. He regrets, as deeply as any magis- 
trate or citizen of the country can, that dem- 
onstrations against the safety of the United 
States, with very extensive preparations for 
the eii’usion ,of blood, have made it his duty 
to cull out (.lie force to which, you allude. 
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“The force now sought to he brought 
through Maiyland is intended for nothing 
but the defense of this capital. The Presi- 
dent has necessarily confided the choice of 
the national high-way which that force shall 
take iii coraiug to this city to the Lieuten- 
ant-General comniandirig the Army of the 
United States, who, like" las only predeces- 
sor, is not less distinguished for his hurnau- 
ity than for his loyalty, patriotism, and dis- 
tinguished public services. The President 
instructs me to add that tlie national high- 
way tlms selected by the Lieutenant-General 
has been chosen by him, upon consultation 
with prominent magistrates %nd citizens of 
Maryland, as the one w-hich, while a route 
is absolutely necessary, is furthest removed 
from the populous cities of the State, and 
with the expectation tliat it w'ould, there- 
fore, he the least objection able one. t 

“ Tlie I’resident cannot hut remember that i 
there has been a time in tlie liistory of our I 
conntiy, when a General of the American ! 
Union, with forces designed for the defense j 
of its Capital, wa.s not unwelcome any where | 
in the State of Maryland, and certainly not j 
at Annapolis, then, as no-w, the (‘ai)ital of ! 
that patriotic State, and then, also, one of j 
the capitals of the Union. p 

“If eighty years could have obliterated all ■' 
the other noble sentiments of that age in 
Maryland, the President would he hopeful, 
ncvertlieless, tliat there is one tliat would 
forever remain there and everywhere. That 
sentiment is that no domestic contention 
whatever, that may arise among the parties 
of tins Repuhlic, ought in any case to be re- 
ferred to any foreign arbitrament' — least of 
all to the arbitrament of an European mou- 
archy. 

“I have the honor tq he, with distin- 
guished consideration, your E.xcollcncy’s 
most obedient servant, 

“Wif.T.iAvi H. Sewaiid.” 

The spirit in wliich these negotia- 
tions tvere regarded throughout tlie 
loyal States is very fairly exhibited 
in the -following letter : 

“Hew Yoiuv, Apw7 25, ISGl. 

“ To the President of the United, Stutef^ ; 

“Sin; The people of the Free States have 
now been for some time cut off frum com- 
munication with the capital of their coun- 
try by a mob in the city of Baltimore. The 
troops of the General Government iiuvo 
been attacked and shot down by the mob ia 
theirpassage tlirough that city, in pur.'^uaiice 
to the orders of the Government. I'he lines 
of eomnmnication have been destroyed, and 
the authority of the General Government 
has been set at defiance. This state of 
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tliiiigs has heea permitted to eontimie for 
Dearly a week ; and our troops going to the 
capital have been delayed, and have had to 
find their way by irregular and circuitous 
routes, very much to their inconvenience. 
Citizens of tlie Free States have either been 
prevetited altogether from %’isiting the capi- 
tal or from returning thence to their homes, 
or have been compelled to run the gauntlet, 
been suhjected to all sorts of insult and dan- 
ger, and liave had to resort to the most cir- 
cuitous routes hy private conveyance and at 
exorbitant expense. All flxcilities by mail 
and telegra])h have been cut off by the same 
nnlawful assemolage in Baltimore and other 
parts of Maryland, at a time wlien free com- 
munication is so mncli required between the 
Free States and 'Washington. 

“The public mind is already excited to 
the highest point that this state of things 
has been so long tolerated; and the people 
are determined that free and uninterrupted 
commmiication with the seat of Government 
shall bo immediately established, not by cir- 
cuitous routes, but by the direct lines of 
commimication that they have heretofore 
traveled over. Anil it is demanded of tlie 
Government that they at once take mea- 
sures to open and establish those lines of 
comniunicatioD, and that they protect and 
reserve them from any further interruption. 
Unless this is done, the people will be com- I 
pelled to take it into their own hands, let 
the consequences he what they may, and let 
them fall where they will. It is certainly 
desirable that this be done through the reg-' 
ularly constituted authorities at Wasiiingtou; 
and the Government is earnestly desired to 
act without delay. 

“ Tliere is entire unanimity on the part of 
the people, of the Free States to sustain the 
Government and maintiiin the Union. 

“1 trust, Mr. President, that this letter 
will not be received unkindly ; as, in writing 
it, I simply do what I feel it to he my duty 
as a citizen to do in this extraordinary state 
of things. 

“I liavo the honor to he. Sir, your most 
obedient servant, Geoege Law.” 

Maryland, as we have seen, was 
practically, on tlie morning of the 
20th of April, a member of the 
Southern Confederacy. Her Grov- 
ernor spoke and acted the bidding of 
ji cabal of the ablest and most enven- 
omed traitors. At their instance, he 
summoned the Legislature to meet in 
extra session at Annapolis on . the 
26th ; while it was notorious that a 


majority of that liodv wouhl ]>!'•< iba- 
hlj vote licr iniinediutcly our of the 
Union, and wotdd. at best, proclaim 
her neutral in the struggle Oiov ojicn- 
ing — would fuibid the imssagn of 
Federal troo]>s acro-c; her Miil : and 
not only furhitl, but resist it. Balti- 
more was a Secession volcano in full 
eruption; while the eountics soiTdi 
of that cit}^ were overwhelniingly in 
syinpatliy witli the Slao'eliolders’ Ile- 
bellion, and their few determined 
Unionists coinpietolv overawed and 
silenced. The (‘nnnties near Balti- 
more, between tliat city and tlie Siis- 
fpiebanna, W'ere actively eodperating 
with the Eelxdlion, m- terrified into 
dumb submission to its behests. The 
great populous counties of Frederick, 
Washington, and Alleghany, coinpos- 
ing Western Maryland — having few 
slaves — were preponderantly' loyal; 
hut they were overawed and para- 
lyzed hy the attitude of the rest of 
the State, and still more by the large 
force of rebel Yirginiaiis — said to he 
5,000 strong — who had been suddenly 
pushed forward to Harper’s Ferry, 
and who, thougli not in season to 
secure the arms and munitions there 
deposited, threatened. Western IMary- 
land from that (‘ommanding position. 
Tims, only the county of 0(H;il, in the 
extreme north-cast, remained liilly 
and openly loyal to the T’liiivn ; ihnt 
county lying this side of the Su>que- 
liamia, and being connei'bul with rho 
Free States hy railroad ami telegnrpli. 

The Eighth Massucliiwetts, under 
Gen. Benjamin F. Butler, reached 
i Pei-ryville, on the east bank of the 
Susquehanna, on the 2()tli, and found 
I its progress here arrested by burned 
bridges, and the want of cars on the 
other side. But Gen. Butler was 
not a man -to he stopped by sncIi im- 
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pediments. Seizing tlie spacious and 
commodious railroad ferrj steamer 
Maryland, lie embarlved Ms men 
tliereon, and appeared uitli tlieni 
early next iiiorning before Annapo- 
lis, tlic political capital of Maryland, 
tliirty miles sontli of Baltimore, and 
al)t)iit etpii-distant witli that city from 
W ashington, wlierewitliit is connect- 
ed by a brancli or feeder of the Bal- 
timore road. He found tliis city vir- 
tually ill rebellion, Avitb its branch 
railroad aforesaid dismantled, and 
partially taken np, in tlie interest of 
Seces.sion. Here, too, nmre the Ha- 
Aml Academy and the noble old frig- 
ate Constitution ; the latter Ai'itliont 
a crew, and in danger of falling, at 
any moment, into tlie bands of tlie 
enemy. He at once secured tlie frig- 
ate, lauded iie-vt day unopposed, Ids 
arrival having been preceded a few 
lionrs by that of the famous Seventh 
regiment, composed of the flower of 
the young chivalry of Hew York 
City, vdiicli liad been transported from 
Pliiladelpbia direct by the steam- 
boat Boston. Tlie Maryland retiiiiied 
foi'tlnv’itli to P'erryville for still fur- 
ther recnforcemeiit!:', imiiiitioiis, and 
siip[)lies — no one in Annapolis choos- 
ing, or daring, fjr some time, to sell 
anylhing to the Puioii soldiers. Gen. 
Biitlcr was met at Annapolis by a for- 
mal [srolest ifom Goa?". Hicks against 
his landing at that place, or at any 
other point in Maryland; the specific 
objection to his occupying Annapolis 
being ibat the Legislature bad been 
called to meet there that week. Gen. 
Butler, in re|:)ly, snggestecl that, if 
he could obtain means of transporta- 
tion to Washington, he would gladly 
vacate the capital prior to the sit- 
, ting of the Legislature, and not be 
under the painfiil necessity of inconi- 
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inoding your heantiful city Avhile the 
Legislature is in session.” 

On the morning of the 24th — sev- 
eral other regiments having mean- 
time arrived — Gen. Butler y)ut his 
column in motion, the Massachusetts 
Eighth in advance, closely folloAved 
hy the HeAV York Seventh. They 
kept the line of the railroad, repair- 
ing it as they ach^lineed. A disman- 
tled engine, AApicli tliey found on the 
AA'ay, Avas refitted and put to use. 
The day piroAmd intensely hot. Many 
of the men had had little or notliihg 
to eat for a day or tAvo, and had 
scarcely slept since they left Phila- 
delphia. Some fell asleep as tliey 
marched ; others fell out of the ranks, 
utterly exluiiisted ; one wa-s sun struck, 
and had to be sent back, jAennanently 
disaljled. The people Avliose liouses 
they passed generally fled in terror 
at the first sight of tlie Northern 
Goths, Avho, they had been told, had 
come to ravage and desolate the 
Soiitli. Nothing to eat could be^ 
bought ; pnd, as they did not choose 
to take Avithout buying, they hun- 
grily marched, hnilding bridges and 
laying rails by turns, ihroiiglioiit the 
day and the foiloAving night. The 
Seweiity-first New York ibilowed the 
next day, and pa^sed, four miles out, 
the camp of Goau S[>rf)gnc’s Pliode 
Island regiment, by Avlioni tliei' were 
generously supplied Avitli ]>ro visions. 
Arrived at tlie Annapolis Jiuiction, 
the soldiers Averc met by cars from 
Washington, in Avhicli tlicy proceeded 
on the 25th — the Ncav York Seventh 
in the adAumce — to that city, and were 
hailed Avith rapture by its hpnl deni- 
zens, Avho comjiosed, perhaps, oifo- 
half of its entire population. W asli- 
ington had, for a Aveek, keen, isolated 
from the Nortli, Avhile surrounded 
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and tlireateiied "bj malignant foes. 
A spirited body of volunteers — ^tem- 
porary sojourners at or casual visit- 
ors to the capital — ^nnder Cassius M. 
Clay -as Colonel, liad stood on guard 
during those dark days and darker 
niglits ; and these, in addition to the 
small force of regulars commanded 
by Gen. Scott, had constituted, up to 
this time, the entire defensive force 
of the Federal metropolis. 

The Legislature of Maryland con- 
vened in extra session, in accordance 
with Gov. Hicks's call, not at An- 
napolis, hnt at Frederick — fer from 
any Union force, but within easy 
striking distance of the Confederates 
at Harper’s Ferry. Gov. Hicks, in 
his Message (April 27th), recapitula- 
ted most of the facts just related, 
adding that Gen. Butler, before land- 
ing at Annapolis, asked permission 
to do so, hnt was refused. He said ; 

The people of Annapolis, though 
greatly exasperated, acting under 
counsel of the most prudent citizens, 
refrained from molesting or ohstruct- 

'JUk Ekhmond Rxaminbr, of April 23d, con- 
tained this article : 

“ Tho cfiptnro of WapHiigton City ig perfectly 
witliin tlio power of Virginia and Maryland, if 
Virginia will only make tlie effort by lier consti- 
tuted authorities; nor is tliere a single moment 
to lose. Tlio enliro popnlatiou pant for the on- 
set; tliere never was half the unanimity among, 
« the people before, nor a litlio of the zeal, upon 
any subject, that is now manifested to take 
Wasliington, and drive from it every Black Ee- 
pnViliean who is a dweller tliere. 

/ “Prom the mountaiii-tops and valleys to the 
■ fihores of the sen, there is one 'wiUishout of fierce 
resolve to capture AVashington City, at all and 
j every human hazard. That filthy cage of nn- 
clcau birds must and will assuredly be purified 
j by fire. Tho people are determined upon it, and 
I are clamorous for a loader to conduct them to the 
onslaught. The leader will assuredly arise ; ay, 
thid that right speedily. 

“ it is not to bo endured that this flight of 
Ahnlii/ioii harpies shall come down from the 
black North for thoir roosts in the heart of the 
South, to defile and hrutulize the land. They 
come as our on(|mies ; they act as our most deadly 


ing the passage of tlie troops through 
the city.” Again : 

“^Notwithstanding the fact that onr most 
learned and intelligent citizens adinir the 
right of tlie Gove,niinent. to transport ins 
troops acro.ss onr srdl, it is evident tliat. a 
l'>ortion of the people of iilaryland are rip- 
posed to the exercise of that riu'ht. I Inive 
done all in my power to protect the eili/.ens 
of Maryland, and to jiivserve poaee wiihiii 
our borders.-’ 

Gov. Hicks athnits that he has 
Leeii somewhat swerved from ids 
true course by the excitement pre- 
vailing among our people during the 
last few days liiit lie re.state3 his 
deliberate and well-considered posi- 
tion, as follows : 

“It Is of no conscipience now to discuss 
the cau.ses which have induced our Imuhlcs. 
Let us look to our distressing present and to 
our portentous future. Tint fate of Mary- 
land, and, |.)erhaps, of tier sister liorder Slave 
States, -will undoubtedly he seriously alleet- 
ed by the action of your hosiorahle body. 
Tlierefore should every good citizen bend his 
energies to the task before us ; .and therefore 
should the animosities and bickerings of tho 
past be forgotten, and all strike hands in tho 
bold cause of restoring peace to our State and 
to our country. I honestly and most earnestly 
entertain the conviction that the only safety 
of Maryland lies in maintaining a neutral 
position between our brethren of tiie Nortli 


foes ; they promise us bloodshed and fire ; and 
this is the only ])ronii.«o they liavo ever redeemed. 
The fanatical yell for the immediuio subjugation 
of the wliolo 8outh i.s going up liourly -from tho 
united voices of all tho Nortli; and, for the pur- 
pose of making their work sure, tlicy have dt> 
termined to Ivold AS-Tishington City as the ptoinfc 
whence to carry on tlieir brutal warfare. 

“ Our people can take it — tliey a;/// t;iko it — 
and Scott, the arch-traitor, and Liueolii, tho 
Beast, combined, cannot prevent it. The just 
indignation of an outraged and deeply injured 
people will teach the Illinois Ape to repeat las 
race and retrace hi.s journey across the borders 
of the Free negro States still more rapidly than 
he came ; and Scott, 'the traitor, will be given 
the opportunity, at the same time, to try tlie dif- 
ference between ‘ Scott’s Tactic.s’ and the Shang- 
hae Drill for quick movements. 

“ G-reat cleansing and purification are needed 
and will be given to that festering sink of iiiiqui-' 
ty, that wallow of Lincoln and Scott — the dese- 
crated city of "Washington; and many indeed 
will be the carcasses of dogs and caitiffs that will 
blacken the air upon the gallows before the great ' 
work is accomplished. ■ So let it be I” 
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and of the South. "We have violated no 
right of eitlier section. We have been loyal 
to the Union. The tinhappy contest be- 
tween tlie two sections has not been com- 
menced or enconraged by n.s, although we 
have suffered from it in tlie past. The im- 
pending war has not come by any act or 
wisli of ours. We have done all we could to 
avert it. AVe liave hoped tliat Maryland and 
other Border Slave States, hy their conserva- 
tive position and love for the Union, might 
have acted as mediators between the extremes 
of both sections, and thus have prevented 
the terrible evils of a prolonged civil war. 
Eiftertaiuing these views, I cannot counsel 
Maryland to take sides against the Gleneral 
Govermnent, until it shall commit outrage.s 
upon )is which would justify us in resisting 
its autliority. As a couseqnence, I can give 
no other counsel than that we shall array 
oiarselves for Union and peace, and thus piie- 
serve our soil from being polluted with the 
blood of brethren. Thus, if war must be 
between the North and South, we may force 
the contending parties to transfer the field 
of battle from our soil, so that our lives and 
I.)roperty may bo secure.” 

Tlie Legislature, tlins instructed, 
decided nafA'O secede from tlieLTirioii 
— uuaniniously in tlie Senate — 53 to 
13 in tile House; Init proceeded to 
pass an act to provide for tlie public 
safety, constituting a ‘ State Board’ of 
seven, wliereof all were rank Seces- 
sionists but G-ov. Ilicks; wliicli Board 
was to liave full control over tlie or- 
ganization and direction of tlie mili- 
tary forces of IMarylaiid ; appointing 
all otlicer.s alnu'e the rank of captain. 
Tins Board was to liave full power 
to adojit measures fur tiie safety, peace 
and dcdonse of the State ; and was 
directed to ])roscribe no officer for 
‘Giis political ojuiiions,” Its oatli of 
office imduded no promise of allegi- 
ance to tlie Federal Constitution or 
Crovernmeut, The purpose of this 
mea.uiro was more fully developed by 
a report from the Committee on 
Federal Helations, in which the Pre- 
sideiit was charged with acts of 
tyranny and schemes of subjugation ; 
and the attempt to bring ftie State, 


step by step, into collision with the 
F ederal Government clearly revealed. 
But by this time the strength and re- 
solution of the Free States had been 
cleinonstrated, and the sober second 
thought of Maryland began to assert 
its ascendency. The violence and 
preternatural actiwty of the Seces- 
sionists had, for a time, concealed the 
paucity of their niiinbers ; but it 
was now evident that they were 
scarcely a third of the entire wdiite 
population, and less than a fourth in 
all that major portion of the State 
lying north and west of Baltimore. 

A Home G-uard of Unionists was 
organized in Frederick, comprising 
her most snhstantial citizens. A 
great Union meeting was lield in 
Baltimore on the evening of May 
4th ; whereat the creation of the 
Board of Public Safety, and all kin- 
dred measures, were unsparingly de- 
nounced. Hext flay, Gen. Butler 
pnslied forward two regiments from 
the Annapolis Junction to the Belay 
House, nine miles from Baltimore, 
and controlling the communications 
between that city and Frederick. On 
the 9th, a force of 1,800 men from 
Perry ville debarked at liOcust Poiiit, 
Baltimore, under cover of the guns 
of the Harriet Lane, and quietly 
opened the railroad route tlirougli 
that city to the Belay House and 
'Washington, Gncounteriiig no oppo- 
sition. Gen. Butler took perinanent 
military possession of the city on tlie 
13th, while a force of Pennsylvanians 
from Harrisburg advanced to Cock- 
eysville, rcrqieniiig tijo H ortliem Cen- 
tral railroad. The Legislature adopt- 
ed, on the lOtli, tlie forioAviug ; * 

“ W7i-erea<% The -war against tho Oonfodo- 
rate States is unconstitutional and repugnant 
to civilization, and will result in a bloody 
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and sliamcM overtlivow of onr institutions ; 
and, while recog-nizing tlie obligations of 
Afarylaiid to tlie Union, we sympathize with 
the South in the struggle for their rights — 
for the sake of humanity, Ave are for peace 
and rceoneiliation, and solemnly protest 
against this Avar, and Avill lake no part in it. 

" Reftof.ml, That Jilaryland implores the 
rresidetit, in the name of (;!od, to cease this 
uulioly tvar, at least until Oongre.ss assem- 
bles; tliat Maryland desires and consents to 
the recognition of the independence of the 
Oonfcdei-ute States. The military occupa- 
tion of Mai-ylaiid i.s niu-onstitntional, ami 
she protests against it, tliongh the violent 
interference Avith the transit of Federal 
troops is disconiitenanced ; that the A'indi- 
cation of her rights be left io time and rea- 
son, and that a Oonvention, under existing 
circinnstauces, is inexpedient.” 

The Federal authoritj having been 
fully reestablished in Baltimore, and 
the Imion troops Avithin or upon her 
borders decidedly outnumbering the 
Oontederate, the Secession feA’^er in 
the veins of her people subsided as 
rapidly as it had risen. Flaving been 
accustomed from time immemorial to 
accpiiesce in Avliatever the slavehold- 
ing interest proposed, and seeing that 
interest thoroughly affiliated with the 
plotters of Disunion, the great ma- 
jority had consulted what seemed the 
dictates of prudence and personal 
safety by flocldng to Avhat appeared, 
in view of the temporary Aveakness 
and paralysis of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the strong side — the side where- 
on were evinced confidence, energy, 
and decision. Under like influences, 
Maryland Avonld have been voted out 
of the Union as ])rom])tly, and by as 
decisive a majority, as Virginia or 
Tennessee was. • Another week’s ex- 
hibition of tlie spirit in Avhich Mayor 
Brown and the Young Christians 
AA^ere alloAved to press their impudent 
delnands at the Wliite House, and to 
I’cturn thence to Baltimore not even 
arrested, avouM have throAvn her head- 
long into the arms of treason. . 


Her Legislature finally adjourned 
on the 14th, after IniAing an em- 
bassy to Montgomery in qne-t of 
^ peace;’ which Avas ,-u) ivc-eivca! and 
aiisAA'ered by Idavis as to m savoy to 
the South tlie inptres-ioit tlun ilury- 
land AA’as in synipnlhy Avitli the Ue- 
bellion. On the 1 4lli, al-o, (InAa llirhs 
issued an official FriU'lnmat ion, oalling 
for four regiments of volnnteei-, in jiu- 
SAA'er to the President's retpii^ition. 
The route through Baltimore being 
fully reopened, and eommnuieatioii 
restored between tlie Free States and 
"Washington, the >afe tv of tlie capital 
Avas secured ; rogiinont after regiment 
pouring into it hy almost oa-oi-a train, 
until, hy the end of UFay, not los.- tlmn 
fifty thousand men — raAV and nndis- 
ciplined, indeed, lint mainly of the 
best material for soldiers — behl the 
line of the Potomac, or gnardtul the 
approaches to tlie capital. And still, 
from erevj side, the peopde rrf the 
loyal States Avere urging more regi- 
ments upon the QoA’ernment, and 
begging permission to swell tlie 
ranks of the Union armies, so as to 
overmatcli any conceivable strength 
of the rebels. 

Baltimore Avas still, and Avas des- 
tined, for years, to ivmaiii, lho fuais 
and hiding-plai'e of nimdi nvtive 
though ('OA'eri treason : her ('up.f'de- 
rates maintaining constant ('(omnn- 
nication Avith Bichmomh and cun- 
tinually sending men, a\ eli a- medi- 
cines, ]>er(!nssii>n ea|)S. and otlsor 
pressingly needed .-aiiqilie-’, (o the 
Rebel armies, mainly aero-s t lu^ ]■ 'Aww 
P otomac, ihrongli the sontlaM-n eenu- 
ties of the State ; wliieh. heing- tlior- 
oughly ‘patriarehal’ i?) their S‘ieiel 
and industrial polity, ])ro|;ondei-anrly 
and ardently sympatliwed Avifit the 
Rebel cause, t 
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XXX. 

PROGKESS OF SECESSIOX. 


The CoiiYention of Yieginia, 
AvliertMtl* u great majority liad been 
elected a.^ Unionists, Ynas, neA^erthe- 
Itss, ])nJlicd, as we liaA'e seen, at tlie 
liiglit of tlie Sontliern frenzy wdiicb 
followed tlie reduction of Fort Sum- 
ter, into voting their State out of the 
Union.' In order to achieve this 
end, it Avas found necessary to con- 
sent to a snbiuission of the ordinance 
to a popular vote ; and the 23d of 
May Avas appointed for the election. 
But, in utter mockery of this conces- 
sion, tlie conspirators proceeded forth- 
AA’ith. to act upon the assumption that 
tlie A'ote of tlie Couveutioii Avas con- 
clusive, and the State already deti- 
iiitively and absolutely out of tlie 
Union. Witbin tAventy-four liours 
after tlie vote of tbe Convention to 
secede, and udnle that vote Avas still 
covered by an injunction of secrecy, 
they had set on foot expeditions for 
the capture of the Federal Arsenal, 
anus and nranitions, at Harper’s 
Ferry, as also for that of the Xorfolk 
XavY Yard, So early as the night of 
the Khli. the eliannel of Elizaheth 
Bii'ei*, lending’ up from Hampton 
Beads to Xorfolk, aaus partially ob- 
structed in tlieir interest by sinking 
tAVo small A'cssels therein, with intent 
to pr Old 11 do the passage, either Avay, 
of Federal ships of AAmr. The num- 
ber appears to have been increased 
during the following nights ; while a 

'Ai#ll ITth, 18G1. 

" Tliat is to say : Capt. McCauley has never 
renounced the service, but still draws the pay 
of an officer of the U. S. Navy. 

®T]ie lleport to the Senate? of its Select Oom- 


hastily collected military force, under 
Gen. Taliaferro — a Yirginia brigadier 
who reached Norfolk from Biclimond 
on the 18th — was reported to be pre- 
paring to seize the Navy Yard and 
Federal vessels during the night of 
Saturday, the 20tli. The Southern 
officers of the Yard, having done the 
cause of the Union all the liarm they 
could do under tlie mask of loyalty, 
resigned and disappeared in the 
course of that day. The Navy Yard 
Avas in charge of C’apt. McCauley, a 
loyal officer, hut a good deal past 
the prime of life. A young Decatur 
or Paul Jones Avoiild have easily held 
it a Aveek against all the Yirginian 
Militia that could have been hrought 
Avithiii range of its guns, and Avould 
ncAmr have dreamed of abandoning 
it AA’liile his cartridges lieid out. No 
man fit to commanH a sloop of war 
Avoiild liaAm thouglit of skulking away 
from a possession so precious and iin- 
jiortant, until he had, at least, seen 
the AAdiites of an enemy’s bats. For 
here Avere the poAverful forly-gun 
steam frigate. Merrimac, richly AA'ortli 
a mill ion dollars even in time of peace, 
AAuth the Cumberlaml, the German- 
towm, the Plymouth, tbe Raritan, the 
Columbia, and tlie Dolphin, beside 
the huge old tbree-decker Pennsyl- 
vania, tbe dismantled seventy- fours 
DelaAvare and Columbus, AA’ith neur- 
ty tAAm thousaiuU carmoii, some tliou- 

mittee, appoiated to investigate this shameful 
transaction, made bj'’ J Ion. Juliu P. 'Male, April 
ISth, 1862, says: 

“According to the returns received at tbe 
Ordnance bureau of tlio Navy Depaitincnt, it 
appears that there Avere seven himdred and 
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sand stand of arms, and immense 
quantities of munitions, naval stores, 
timber, etc. ; the whole having cost, 


in peace, more tliaii ten millions o 
dollars, wliile its value at tliis tiin 
wai absolutely incalculable. Tii 



Federal inaga/ine, just below Nor- 
folk, apparently left witliont a guard, 

sixty-eiglit guns in the Yard. Other evidence, 
however, taken by tlio Committee, goes to show 
quite conclusively tliiit tliere were in the Yard 
at the time ol' tl le evacuation at least two thou- 
sand pieces of heavy ordnaiaco, of which about 
three hundred were new Dahlgren guns, and 
the remainder were of old patterns. Captain 
Paulding walked about among them on the 18th 
of u)id estimated that there were between 
iwo^and three thousand. Captain McCauley, 
wh(3 must be supposed to have had ample means 
of knowledge on the subject, thinks there were 
nearly throe thousand pieces of cannon. Mr. 
James PL Clements, a reliable and intelligent 
mauj testifies that ho was familiar with the 


bad been broken open Ibe nigbt 1)0- 
fore by tbe Eebels, and rubbed uf 

guns at the Yard, and thinks he speaks wilhin 
bounds when he puts tire niunber of tliem nt 
eighteen hundred ; and he explains very satis- 
factorily the discrepancy belwetui the avennnfc 
in the Ordnance bureau and the estimates of 
the witnesses already mentioned, and of otljGr.s 
who appeared before the Committee, stating the 
number of guns variously at from fifteen hun- 
dred to three thousand. Upon the wholutui- 
dence, the Oomihittee are forced to the oonelu- 
sion that there were as many as two thousand 
pieces of artillery of all calibers in and about 
the Yard at the time of its abandonnient, com- 
prising the armaments of three line-of-battla 
ships and several irigates.” 
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over four tlioiisaiid kegs of powder. 
Ca,pt. McCauley, with all these for- 
tnidahle ships of war, cannon, and 
iinmitioris, had several hundred good 
and true men under liis command. 
He had received, some days before, 
express orders to send the Merrimac 
fortliwith to Philadelphia, and had 
had her fitted out for the voyage, 
under the direction of Chief Engi- 
neer Isherwood, who was sent thither 
horn Washington on purpose; but, 
when she was reported all ready but 
her guns, he declined to order them 
on board — or, rather, gave the order, 
but very soon countermanded it — 
excusing his vacillation or perplexity 
by his dread of exasperating the 
Kebels, and referring to the reported 
obstructions sunk in the channel, 
whieli tlie Merrunac, properly hand- 
led, would have crushed like an egg- 
shell, and thus passed over without a 
check to her progress. Finally, on 
tlie evening of the 20th, he or- 
ders to scuttle all the ships hut the 
Cumherland, preparatory to flight — 
as if this were not the very course 
to preserve them for the future use 
of the Ilebels. 

Tlie steam frigate Pawnee, Capt. 
Hiram Paulding, left Washington on 
the evening of tlie 19th, and arrived, 
at 4 p. M. of tlie 20th, abreast of 
Fortress Monroe. Here she took on 
hoard Col. Wardrop’s regiment of 
Massachusetts volunteers, 460 strong, 
raising her fighting force to some six 
hundred men. She now steamed cau- 
tiously and slowly up the river to the 
Havy Yard, which she reached soon 
after 8 o’clock. Capt. Paulding had 
iiistructions from the Secretary of the 
Havy, directing him to take com- 
mand at Horfolk, on his arrival 
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there, and to act as circumstances ■ 
should dictate ; hut, at all events, to 
save the public property from falling 
into the hands of traitors. He found 
the guns in the Havy Yard rendered 
useless by Capt. McCauley’s orders, 
and nearly all the ships of war dis- 
abled — several of them already sink- 
ing, Among the scuttled was the Mer- 
rimac — alone worth all the rest — ^bare- 
ly the Cumherland having been re- 
served to bear away the expectant 
fugitives. Still, Capt. Paulding might 
have held his position a week against 
all the traitors yet developed in. Tir- 
ginia ; and that week would have 
brought at least 30,000 men to his 
aid. But, witliout awaiting the firing 
of a shot, or even the appearance of 
a foe, he proceeded at once to trans- 
fer, with the utmost haste, books, pa- 
pers, money, and some otlier of tbe 
most portable portions of the public 
property, to the Pawnee and the 
Cumherland; not even saving the 
small arms, of w].:iich his Go verninent 
stood in urgent need. The cannon 
lie ahandoiied were (or liad been) par- 
tially spiked ; luit so inefficiently, with 
nails, etc., that they were promptly 
and easily restored by i:he Eebels to 
a serviceable condition. Tlie urns- 
kets, revolvers, etc., "were broken, and, 
with great cpiantitics of shot and sludl, 
thrown into tlie wai'.er. Several hours 
were spent in this work-— the marine 
barracks, in the centci- of the Yard, 
being set on fire, about midnight, 
to give light for its contiiuiam^o. 

Lieut. IT. A. Wise* Itad aecoinpa- 
iiied Ca])t. Paulding fi-oiu ‘Washing- 
ton, and was detailed I by him , on or 
before their arrival, to board "the 
Merrimac and bring her out, if pos- 
sible ; and he was accordingly on her 


Since, of the Naval Ordnance Bureau. 
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deck at tlie earliest moment. He 
found lier partially tilled with water, 
and rapidly lilling — a block, which 
he threw from lier lower deck into 
her hold, indicating by the splash 
that the w^ater w^as already over her 
orlop deck. He returned immedi- 
ately, and reported the fact to Gapt. 
Paulding, who thereupon decided to 
desist from further attempts to save 
her, but to mutilate the guns in the 
Yard, fire the vessels, ship-houses, 
and other structures, and blow up 
the (stone) dry dock. Some of the 
old aiid relatively Avorthless guns 
were disniantled by kn (Peking olT 
tlieir trunnions ; but the new Dahl- 
gren guns proved so tough that not 
one of tlieni wars or coidd thus bt; 
rendered useless. • Capt, Paulding 
now recalled the order he liad given 
Lieut. Wise to blow up the dry do<‘k, 
and ordered trains to be laid instead, 
BO that, at a signal, the ships miglit 
he fired. This was accordingly done ; 
hut the previous partial suhmersioii 
of the ships, under Capt, McCauley’s 
nil accountable order to scuttle them, 
of course prevented their destruction. 
Til ns, when the PlynioutJi was reached 
in its turn by Lieut. Wise, she had 
sunk bcloAv her upper deck, so flood- 
ing the train that it could not he 
iired. Lieut. AYise, who narrowdy es- 
caped wiih a scorching from the in- 
concelvahly rapid comhustion of the 
upper portion of the Merrimac, when 
he tired his train while on hoard of 
her, pulled down the channel in his 
small boat after the escaping vessels, 
and got oil hoard the Pawnee below 
Craney Island, when seven or eight 
miles on her way. The Pawnee, tow- 
ing the Ounihorland, moved slowly 
dovm the river at 4 A. m. (high tide), 
brill umtly lighted on their c-ptu’se hy 


the remaining vessels and all the 
combustible property loft laid ml. 
The Ciimherland. drawing sinmiteeii 
feet of water, grounded in pim-ing jitie 
of the vessels sunk in tlie eliannek but 
was got olf, an lionr or two ali erward, 
uninjured. Xi» nidestalinu wa>- of- 
fered tlieni by the Peiak, ^vbo, very 
naturally, tliouglit thoiur-elves f)rtun- 
ate ill so easily obtaining ])» »:iM‘.-sion of 
what was left behind. I\h.>.-t of the 
A’essels were destroyed ; but the Mer- 
rimac, the he^t of them all, though 
badly hnriied above the water-line, 
was saved by the .Rebok, and, in due 
time, metauiorpliused into llm iron- 
clad Yirginia, with wliieb t-iieh mem- 
orahle liav(tc was wrought in llanip- 
ton Roads. A crewd iVem Aerfolk 
and Portsmouth Inird into ihe Yard, 
so soon as our ships had fairly de[>art- 
ed, and saved for tlie me- oi' trea.^ou 
Avhatever they could, including' the 
dry dock, which had b(‘eu mined, hut 
not fired, and w'as readily filled -with 
water. At 6 o’clock, a volunteer 
cofiipany had taken formal possession 
in the name of YRrginia, and raised 
her flag ov'er the ruins. P>y 7, tlie 
wmrk of nns[)iking cannon Lad com- 
menced; and, hy D, severed guns laid 
been planted along the duck, wluro 
they might serve in lv.'-i^iillg■ the re- 
turn of the YYmkccs under smne more 
intrepid leader than he who had jmt 
slunk away. It was said tliat Cen. 
Taliaferro was drunk throughuid, the 
night, and was with diilicnlR aroused 
at 6 in the luorniiig to hear that all 
was over. Two oliicers of the j’aw- 
nee, who were left to lire the Yfavy 
Y'ard, were cut off or hewildered hy 
the rapid spread of the cemilagration, 
and compelled to ctors, Ly frldlf, to 
Horfolk, where tliey wen' instant ly 
taken prisongWA. Ro lis'i.-s V'nn'e lost. 



HOTSr YIEGINIA WAS LOST. 


Tlius ended tlie most shameful, cow- 
arclly, disastrous performance that 
stains the annals of the American 
'N&yj:' 

Many, perliaps most, of the Mnion 
delegates to the Yirginia Conven- 
tion left it directly after the passage 
of tlie Ordinance of Secession, feeling 
that they had no longer any business 
in snch. company. The residue pro- 
ceeded, in litter contempt of their 
own vote directing the submission of 
the act to the people, to adopt and 
ratify the Confederate Constitution ; 
and, to enter ° into a convention with 
the Confederacy, through A. H. Ste- 
phens, whereby all the public prop- 
erty, naval stores, mimitions of war, 
etc., aecpiired by their State at ISTor- 
folk and elsewhere, from the United 

“ It is impossible to interpret the conr.se of 
many officers of the Army and Navy in this and 
similar emergencies, save on the presumption 
tliat they were in doubt as to whether they I 
ought, as loyal men, to stand by the ‘ Black Re- 
publican’ rulers who had just been invested with 
powei’ at Wasliiugton or side with the militant 
cliampions of that Slave Power which had some- 
how become confounded, in their not very lucid 
or intelligent conceptions, with the Constitution 
and the Union. At all eventis, it is certain that 
tlieir indecision or pusillanimity potently aided 
to enish out the Unionism of the South, and 
came very near wrecking tlie Union itself. Mr. 
Hale’s Report, already cited, says : 

“ The aid winch might have been derived from 
the workmen in the Yard, and other 103 ml citi- 
zens of Norfollc and Portsmouth, is, in some de- 
gree, a matter of conjecture, and it is not pro- 
posed to introduce it as an eiement in the decision 
of this question. During the closing days of the 
United States authority at Norfolk, the revolt 
had acquired such strength, momentum, and con- 
fidence, that perhaps no material assistance of 
this kind ivas to be depended upon. It is proper 
to remark, however, that there was abundant evi- 
dence before the Committee that at least a major- 
ity of the citizens of both Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth were on the side of the Union, and would 
h.ave been warmly and openly so had the Gov- 
ernment shown a .strong hand and a timely deter- 
mination to defend itself. An eketion for mayor 
was held in Portsmouth a fm^days previous to the 
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States, were turued over to said Con- 
federacy ; and it was agreed that 
“the whole military force and military 
operations, oftensive and defensive, of said 
Oonmioinvealth, in the impending contlict 
with tlie United States, shall be nnder the 
chief control and direction of the President 
of said Oonfederate States, upon the same 
yjrinciples, basis, and footing, as if said Omn- 
nioinyeidth were now, and during tlie inter- 
val, a member of said Confederacy.” 

This agreement was approved and 
ratified by the Convention 011 the 
2oth ; although, so early as April 
20th, the movement of Confederate 
troops, from Alabama, Georgia, and 
South Carolina, to Richmond, liad 
commenced. The treaty of offen- 
sive and defensive alliance negotiated 
by Vice-President Stephens did not, 
therefore, inaugurate that movement : 
it conld but regulate and perhaps 
augment it. 


surrender, at which the Union candidate was elected 
hy an overwhelming majority. A voluntary mili- 
tary association, considerable in numbers and in- 
fluence, was formed in Norfolk for the excliisivo 
piurpose of assisting in the defen, se of the Y ard 
against the insurgents, proffered their services, 
and offered such tests of their fidelity as should 
have at once secured tlioir acceptance by the au-jgj 
thorities of the Yard. Hotv suicidal a policy was 
pursued, all knovv and remember. The Govern- 
ment exhibited such utter feebleness and irresolu- 
tion, and the enemy so much vigor and fierce pur- • 
pose, unencumbered hy scruples of ari 3 ' kind, that 
it is not strange that the friends of the Union, find- 
ing themselves unsupported h}’" tlie Government 
they were anxious to servo and protect, should 
finally yield to the tempest of treason and pas- 
sion surging around them, and find, in a compul- 
sory submission and in silenoe, at lea.st a refuge 
from the iusult.s and outrag’cs of a ferocious ro\'- 
oliitionary mob. But, so irrepressible was the 
loyal feeling of many of the citizens of Norfolk, 
that, on tlie evening of the 20th of April, they 
greeted the arrival of the "Fatonee' at the dock vnth 
cheer on cheer, under the supposition tliat she had 
come to reenforce and hold the Y’ard, and bring 
them deliverauee from the perils and dishonor of a 
war against that Union which they loved. That 
hope was cruell}'- disappointed hy the hasty at- 
tempt to destroji- the Yard; and the Government 
afforded the loyal men at Norfolk — as, indeed, 
everywhere else at that time— every possibte rea- 
son for the conviction that the EebelUon was thPAuin- 
ningside, and that devotion to the Governmeni could ■ 
end only in defeat, loss, and death." 

* April 24th. 
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THE AMEEIOAH COKPLIOT. 


A complete reign of terror had, by 
this time, been established tlirongh- 
ont Eastern or Old Yirginia. Immi- 
grants from Free States were hunted 
out on suspicion of Unionism, un- 
less they chose to enlist at once in 
the Rebel army ; and only the most 
violent and obstreperous sympathy 
with Secession could save them from 
personal outrage. Ax)peals from those 
who had formerly figured as inflexi- 
ble Unionists were circulated through 
the journals, calling upon all true 
Virginians to stand by the action 
of their State, and thereby preserve 
her from the horrors of an intestine 
war. Thus, Mr. A. H. II. Stuart — a 
leadin g Whig of other days, an eminent 
member of Congress, afterward Sec- 
retary of tiie Interior under President 
Fillmore — who had been elected to 
the Convention' as a Unionist from 
tlie strong Whig county of Augusta, 
and had opposed Secession to tlie last, 
now wrote a letter to The Staunton 
Sj)ectatnr, maintaining this position : 

‘‘ In my Judgment, it is the duty of all 
good citizens to fttimcl hy the action of the 
Btate. ilt is no time for crimiaation or re- 
oriiiunation. We cannot stop now to inquire 
■who brought the troubles upon us, or why. 
It is enough to know that they are upon us ; 
and we must meet them like men. We must 
stand shoulder to shoulder. Our State is 
threatened with invasion, and wc innst repel 
it uri l>esfc wc can. The only way to preserve 
})eiice is to present a united front. If we 
show divisions among ourselves, the enemy 
will he oucouraged by them, and may make 
them the pretext for sending armies into our 
borders for the purpose of Hustainiug the 
hands of the disalfeeted. Onr.true policy, 
then, is to stand together as one man in the 
hour of danger, and leave our family feuds 
to l^e adjusted after the contest is over.” 

To the same etfect, hut a little 
more boldly, Mr. James M. Mason, 
ititcva Senator of the United States, 
wrote as follows : 

“ Vo the. Editor of tin 'Winiihtster Virginian: 

‘■‘The (ptestion has been frequently put to 
me —‘What position will Virginia occupy, 


should the Ordinance of i-'oe, vc. 
jected by the [)eo[)lo at rise appi-u.M-irnig 
election f And the freiiuem y nt tijc uiu 
tion may ho an e.vcuse lor i^iviii;.!: [>u: iieity 
to the answer. 

‘^’he Ordinance <-f Sece“-.iia! v 
the State of Virginia, from the I nloa. v, 1[1 l 
all the consequence- ivMiiiiim’ from the 
separation. It anmiiled tia..* f'onslitui ioii 
and laws of tlie I nired MaU- ■'.viildn 
the limit. s uf this State, am! absolved the 
citizens uf Virginhi from all ol.iliimtion.-! and 
obedience to tlieni. 

'‘lienee, it follows, if this (M’dimiueo be 
rejected liy the jieoplo, ^-titie of Vir- 
ginia will remain in the Un'on, and the 
people of the State will i\-m;iin lanrud by 
tlie Gonstituiiou of tlie Luilted States : and 
obedience to the government and laws of 
the United States will he fully aii.l rightfully 
enfureed against thorn. 

“It follo-wr-, of eour.-e. thai. in this war 
now carried on by the < iovernniont of tlio 
United States auaiust the sooi'diiiu- States, 
Virginia iiuist immediately '■/((; .y, .sv,/, v, 
under the orders of that (ioVernnieul, turn 
her armt ui/iiinuf her Suuthrrn 

“From this, there (am lie no es.,ai]ie. As 
a ineiuher of the Union, all iier tv-ourees 
of men and numey will lie at oiiee at the 
coimnaml of the Government of tlie Union. 

“Again: for mutual defense, immediately 
after the Ordinance of Secession passed, a 
treaty or ‘ military league ’ was formed by 
the Oouvention iu the name of the people 
of Virginia, with the Confederate States uf 
the South, by which the latter were hound 
to march to the aid of our Stare against the 
invasion of the Federal Government. And 
we have now in A'irginia, at llariier'.s Ferry 
and at Norfolk, in face of the eonniion foe, 
Several thousands of the gallant .sons of 
South Carolina, of Alaiiaiiia, of l.ouisiaria, 
Georgia and Mi,ssi.s.sippi, who hastoned to 
fulfill the covenant, tliev miulo. and are ready 
and eager to lay down their live.-, side, by'’ 
side with our sous, in del'eiis^. of tiie soil of 
Virginia. 

“If the Ordinance of Seeessii. II is rejss-ted, 
not only will this ‘military leagno ’ bo ;m- 
miUed, hut it, wilt have heib niado a trap to 
inveigle our generoits defenders Into the 
hands of their enemies. 

“Virginia roniainiag iu tlie Union, uur.y 
and loyalty to her obligations to the (Jnioii 
will require that those Southern forces sli;.|| 
not be permitted to leave the State, but 
shall he delivered up to tlio Gov..,-rni!ient 
of the Union; and tlujsc who refnse to do 
so will be guilty of treason, and b«.; Justly 
dealt with as traitors. 

_ “Ti-eason again.st the United St;ite.s con- 
sists as well ‘hi adhering to its eneraio.s 
and giving them liid’ as in levying war. 



EAST AHD WEST TIB&IKIA. 


“ If it '1)6 asked — ‘ What are those to do, 
who, in their consciences, cannot vote to 
separate Virg-inia tVijin the tlnited States?’ — 
the answer is siaijilo and plain : Honor and 
duty alike require tliat they shonld not vote 
on tlie question ; if thei/ retain such o^nnions^ 
theij muat LKiVE the State. 

“ Xone can doubt or question the truth 
of wliat 1 Iiave written ; and none can vote 
against the Ordinance of Secession, who do 
not therel)y (wliethier ignorantly or otlier- 
Avise) vote to place Jiiinself and his State in 
the position I h.ave Indicated. J. M. Mason. 

“ Winchester^ Fa., J/aj/IO, ISCl.” 

iriicler tlie influence of siicii incul- 
cations, backed by corresponding ac- 
tion, tlie more conspicuous Unionists 
being limited out, and the greater 
number silenced and paralyzed, the 
election Avas a perfect farce,’ throiigh- 
ont both Eastern and South-Western 
Yirginia. Even Alexandria — aht^ays, 
liitlierto, strongly Union — gave but 
ICC) Union vote.s to over 900 Seces- 
sion ; Avhile in lower Yirginia scarce- 
ly a Union vote was polled. Tims, 
AAdien tlie conspirators came to an- 
nounce the result, they reported that, 
including the votes taken in camp, 
126,950 iiad been cast for Secession 
to 20,S7S for the Union; hut they 
significantly added that this did not 
include the vote of several Western 
comities, Avliicli Avere in such a state 
of coiifusioii tliat no returns there- 
froiii iiad been received ! 

Uorth- Western Yirginia, including 
more tlian a third of tlie geographi- 
cal area of the State, with fi-om one- 
fifth to one-fourth of its Avhite popn- 
lutior), lia<l, for many years, chafed 
under the SA’ray of the slaAmholding oli- 

’ The Louisville Journal of .Tvme 1st, said : . 

“The vote of V^irginia last Aveek on the ques- 
tion of Secession Avas a perfect mockery. The 
State Avas full of t'roop.s from other States of the 
Coiircderacy ; Avhile all the Virginia Secessionists, 
handed in military companies, were' scattered in 
various places to overawe the friends of Union 
or drive them from the polls. The Bichmond 
Convention, in addition to other acts of usurpa- 
tion, provided that polls should he opened in all 
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garchy in the East. Eepeated strug- 
gles respecting bases of legislati ve ap- 
portionment, of taxation, etc., and on 
cpiestions of internal improvement, 
had clearly indicated that the an- 
tagonism betAveeii the East and the 
Y^'est wms founded in natural causes, 
and could not he compromised nor 
overcome. When opportunity pre- 
sented, the Y^est had repeatedly pro- 
tested against the perpetuation of 
Slavery, but still more earnestly 
against the subordination of all her 
interests and rights to the incessant 
exactions of the Slave Power ; though 
her ruling politicians and presses Avere 
usually held in subjection to tlie domi- 
nant interest by the pi'epon derating 
poAver of the East. Hen people Iiad 
but to look across the Oliio, Avliereto 
their streams tended and their sur- 
plus produce AAms sent, to convflnce 
them that their connection Avith the 
Old Dominion was nnfortniiate and 
injurious. 

Ten years prior to this, Muscoe R. 
H. Garnett,® a leading politician of 
Old Yirginia, Ayriting privately to his 
friend and compatriot, Y^illiam H. 
Trescott,” of South Carolina, who had 
sonnded him Avitli regard to the aid 
to be expected from Yirginia, in case 
South Carolina should then secede 
from tlie Union, had responded “ as 
folio Avs : 

“ I bdiwo tliorouo'lily in onr oavii theories, 
and tliat, if Otuiilesloa did not arow quite so 
fast ill iier trade Avith otlier States, yet the 
relief from Federal taxation would vastly 


the military encampments, besides the ordinary 
A'oting places. * * ‘i- No man Amted agaiiust 
Secession on Thursday last but at the peril of 
being lynched or arrested a.s an incendiary 
dangerous to tlie State.” 

“Democratic representative in Congress ITom 
IS57 to 1861 ; since then, in the Rebel Congress. 

“Assistant Sec’ry of State under Buchanan. 

“ Eichmond, May 3, 1851. 
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THE AMBRIOAH COSTBLICT. 


stimulate your prosperity. If so, tliepm- 
tiffe of the Union Avoiild be destroyed, and 
you would be the nucleus for a Southern 
confederation at no distant day. But I do 
not doubt, from all I have been able to 
learn, that tlie Federal Government Avould 
use force, beginning with the form most 
embarrassing to you, and least calculated to 
excite sympathy : I mean a naval blockade. 
In that event, could you Avithstand the re- 
action of feeling AA'liich the snftering com- 
merce of Charleston Avould probably mani- 
fest? Would you not lose that in Avhich 
your strength consists, tiie union of your 
people? I do not mean to imply an 
opinion; I only ask the question. If you 
force this blockade, and bring the Govern- 
ment to direct force, the feeling in Virginia 
Avonid bo very groat. I trust iu God it 
would bring lier to your aid. But it AA'ould 
be wrong in me to deceive you by speaking 
certainly. I cannot express tlie deep morti- 
fication I have felt at her course this AA’inter. 
Bat I do not believe that the course of the 
Legislature is a fair expression of tlio popu- 
lar feeling. In the East, at least, the great 
majority believe in the riglit of Secession, 
and feel the deepest sympatliy Avitli Caro- 
lina in opposition to measures winch they 
regard as slie does. But the Avest. — West- 
ern Virginia — there is the rub! Only 
60,000 slaves to 494,000 AvMtes.“ When I 
consider this fact, and the kind of argument 
which Ave have heard in this body,'“ I cannot 
hut regard Avith the greatest fear, the ques- 
tion whether Virginia Avould assist Carolina 
in such an issue.” 

Mr. Garnett liad clearly and truly 
foreseen that "Western Virginia must 
necessarily constitute a formidable 
obstacle to the triuinpb of Secession. 
Tlio forty-nine counties wbicb now 
compose the State of West Virginia, 
bad, in ISGO, a free population of 
363,971, witli only 12,771 slaves, or 
but one slave to nearly tbiidy Avliite 
persons ; and even this small number 
of sla-A'cs AA^ere, iu good part, held in 
tlie counties of Greenbrier, Monroe 
and Hainpsbiro, lying on the south- 
ern vei’ge of the new State, and, for 
the most part, adhering to old Vir- 
giriia in tlie struggle for Disunion. 
In the nature of thmgs, this peox3le 


were not, and could noi ]>o, {!i.-pu>c*rl 
to divide the TIepublic, and pluoo 
themseh’es on the most cvpo.-fd and 
defenseless frunlier ot a f;u' siumIUt 
and wmker nation, in t!ie iiilei^^xt, 
and for the supposed beuefir, of human 
Slavery. And u-t tie'- 
sacrifice AA’as reipii in h1 of* them lo the 
slaveholding' eons] urn ev, Aeljieh, ^inee 
it could not liope to win them 
Xiersuasion, was pmq'ariiig’ to >inhjeet 
them to its sway by PT.-e of anas; 
and it was a sceret eo!iditi(U! <>f the 
adhesidn of Virginia to the Confed- 
eracy that her territorial area an'us, in 
no case, to be curtailed by any treaty 
of jieaee that might ultimately be 
made tvith the riiion. 

011 the otlier hand, the raa-ession 
of Virginia to the Chnifodevaev Inul 
rendered a peaceful coneeft-iou of 
Southern iiidepeiulenee a moral, and 
well nigh a geographical, iinpios'-ibil- 
ity. West Virginia — more e^r^pe- 
eially that long, narrow strip, strange- 
ly interposed between Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, (locally designated The 
Panhandle,”) could not be surren- 
dered by the XJnion without involv- 
ing the necessity of still fiirtlier na- 
tional disintegration. For this Pan- 
handle” stretdies nortlierly tu Avilhin 
. a lumdred miles of Lake Erie, nearly 
severing the old from the tuoA- Fret! 
States, and bi'coming, iu tlie ostuit oi' 
its possession by a Ibreign and hosrihi 
power, a means of ea.-ily iiiie,r]>odng 
a military force so as t(» cut njf nil 
communication betAveen them. If 
the people of the Free States could 
have consented to surremler ilioir 
brethren of West Virginia to their 
common foes, they could imt Inivc 
relinquished their territory Avlthout 

a member of a Virginia 


” Mr. GanieU counts the Valley (Shenandoah,) 
aa a portion of Western Virginia. 


“ Mr. Gr. Avas then 
State Convention. 


TENNESSEE UNIONISM BETRATED. 
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eoxisenting to tlieir own ultimate dis- 
niptii m and niiii. W est Yirginia was 
tlins tlie true key-stone of tlie Union 
arch. ■ ' 

The Legidature of Tennessee, 
-wliieli, ;isSL'm])led at K asliville January 
Ttli, JSOl, and elected Breckinridge 
Ueinoerats Ihr officers in both Houses, 
had, on the decided to call a 
State CoiiTeiition, subject to a vote 
of tlie people. That vote was taken 
early in March ; and,, on the lOtb, the 
result was .officially proclaimed as 
follows; Ho Convention, 91,803 ;^for 
Conventiou, 2-1,749 ; Union maiority, 
07,054. Several counties did not 
render their returns ; and it was said 
that their vote would reduce the 
Union majority to something over 
50,1)00 ; but the defeat of the Seces- 
sionists was admitted to he complete 
and over wlielining. 

Still, the conspirators for Disunion 
kept actively plotting and mining ; ! 
and, by means of secret societies, and 
all tlie macliinery of aristocratic sedi- 
tion, believed tbemselves steadily 
gaining. They had no hope, how- 
ever, of hurling tlieir State into the 
vortex of treason, save on the back 
of an excitement raised by actual 
collision and bloodslied. Up to tbe 
Imnr <4' tlie bombardment of Sninter, 
tliougb. tlie Governor and a majority 
of tlie Legislature were fully in tbeir 
interest, they remained a powerless 
min ority of the people. 

’When the news of that bombard- 
ment was received, and tbe excite- 
ment created by it was at its bight, 
the leaders of the ‘ conservative’ or 
Union party were beguiled into a 
fatal error. On tbe 18th, they issued 
from Hash ville an address to the peo- 
ple of Tennessee, wherein, after glan- 
31 


cing at the leading events wliicli had 
just occurred on the seaboard, they 
proceeded to say : 

“ Tennessee is called upon ty the Presi- 
dent to furnish two regiments ; and the State 
has, through her Executive, refused to com- 
ply with the call. This refusal of our State 
toe fully approte. commend the wis- 
dom, the jiLstice, and the humanity, of tlie 
refusal. dVe unqualifiedly disapprove of 
secession, both as a constitutional right, and 
as a remedy for existing evils ; we eipially 
condemn the policy of the Administration 
ill reference to the seceded Sta.tes. But, 
while we, witliout qiialitication, condemn 
the policy of coercion, as calculated to dis- 
solve the Union forever, and to dissolve it in 
the blood of onr fellow-cirizens. and regard 
it as sufficient to justify the State in refusing 
her aid to the Government, in its attempt 
to suppress the revolution in tlic seceded 
States, we do not thirdi it our duty, cousider- 
ing her position in the Union, and in view 
of the great question of the peace of our dis- 
tracted country, to take sides against the 
Goveimment. Tennessee^ has wronged no 
State nor citizen of this Union, She has vio- 
lated the rights of no State, north or south. 
She has been loyal to all wliere loyalty was 
due. She has not brought on this ivar by any 
act of hers. She lias tried every means in her 
power to prevent it. Site now stands ready 
to do any thing within lior reach to stop it. 
And she ought, as we think, to decline join- 
ing either giarty. Eor, in so doing, she 
would at once terminate her grand mission 
as peace-maker between the States of the 
South and the General Government. Uay, 
more: the almost inevitable result would 
be the tran.sfer of the war v'itliiu her own 
borders ; the defeat of all hopes of reconcili- 
ation ; and the deluging of the Stato with 
the blood of her own people. 

^‘The present duty of Tennessee is to 
maintain a jvositiou of iudc‘pendeii<'c — taking 
sides with the Union and the peace of tlie 
country against all UMsailants, whether from 
theNortli or the South. Jler jjositi on .should 
be to m.aintain tlio- sanctity of her soil from 
the hostile tread of any party. 

“ We do not pretend to Juretell the futuro 
of Tennessee, in connection with the other 
States, or in relorence to the .Federal (Jov- 
ernmeht. IVe do not pretend to lie able to 
tell tbe future purppse.s of the Pre.sidcnt and 
Cabinet in reference to ibe impoiidiiig war. 
But, should a purpose be developed by the 
Government of overrunuing and su bjugntiiig 
our brethren of the seceded Slates, we .say, 
•nneqnivocally, that it will he the duty of the 
State to resist at all hazards, at any cost, 
and ly arrm, any such purpose or attempt. 
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And, to meet any and all emergencies, she 
ought to he fully armed ; and we would re- 
spectfully call upon tt5e authorities of the 
State to proceed at once to the accomplish- 
ment of this ohjoct. 

“ Let Tciiiiessoo, then, prepare thorough- 
ly and efricii-ntly for coming events. In the 
moan Ihiie, lot her. as speedily as .she can, 
hold a conii'retice with her sister slavehold- 
ing States yet in the Union, for the purpose 
of devising [dans for the preservatiou of the 
peace of the land. Fellow-citizens of Ten- 
nessee ! Ave entreat you to bring yourselves 
up to tlie magnitude of the crisis. Look in 
the face impending calamities ! Civil Avar — 
what is it ? The bloodiest and darkest pages 
of history answer this tiuestion. To aAmrt 
this, who woAAld not give Ids time, his talents, 
his nntiring energy — his all ? There may be 
yet time to aecomidish every thing. Let ns 
not de^[)air. Tlio Horder iSlaA'e States may 
prevent this ciAul war : ami Avhy shall they 
not do it ?” 

Of course, these gentlemen -were, 
tlioiigli iiiieonscionsty, on the higli 
road to open treason, whither they 
all arrived ere the lapse of many 
weeks. How they saved their State 
from the woes of civil war, and pre- 
served her soil from the tread of hos- 
tile armies, is already well known. 
Of the many who weakly, culpably 
allowed themselves to he hegniled or 
• hurled into complicity in the crime 
of dividing and destroying their coun- 
try, there is no name whereon wall 
rest a deeper, darker stigma than 
tliat of John Bell. 

Conservatism having thus hound 
itself hand and foot, and cast its fet- 
tered and lielplcss form at the feet of 
rampaul, aggressive treason, the. re- 
sult was iuevitahle. An emissary 
frean the Confederate traitors, in the 
])erson of Henry IV. Hilliard,** of 
Ahihuma, fortliwilh appeared upon 
tlae scene. Tlie Legislature secretly 
adopted*'* a resolve tliat the G-overiior 
iniglit or should appoint “ three Com- 
missioners on the part of Tennessee 
to enter into a military league with 


the authorities of the ( 

States, and with the auileri'ey.j-A nf 
such other slaveholi'iing Hr;';;-- - r.s 
may wisli to enter into it ; ’lo.A'i.vey iv; 
view the jn’otecti'iu and deirns;- (if 
the entire Soatli .‘igaie.-r lis,- 
which is now lieing v::rrivd wo og’nin-t 

it.” The GttveriKAr aopitiiiii'd. os 

such Commissioners vns 

A. Henry, Aivhii);dd (>. lY'. I’.eten, 
and Washington Barrow; w!io 
no time in framing a Ceiivt-niion 
‘‘ between the State of Teimes-see ami 
the Confederate States of America,” 
whereof tlie vital* provisions are as 
follows : 

" Firsf : Until the ssiid 8ta‘.o sh;>h !h:- 
oomo a mcmhci’ of .Niid (.’onCvilcraov. H-oni- 
ing to tliv Coiistitatioiis oi' noth ps.w i/ir 
V'/iidt mililDni/offt: Hi.J rj < r, 

(Ifftlixlct'ifili/ (hlt/ixit'i, Iif‘ Xi-'i;! S’ I ft. 1,1 ’-u' 
iiiijit tid ill;/ I'DiijIirt ti'i’/i tin I 
nhiillhe iiHih r (ill' I'Jiiif i'i‘ii‘riS ,i,i ; d, r<. ’’i 
of the ('on/edei’:ifi‘ Siatm, upon ihc sumo 
basis, principles ami footing, a- if .-ii'ul Stme 
Avorc now ami during the interv;.’ a mem- 
ber of said Confederacy, ■ Faid fowe. to- 
gether Avith those of the Conf.dcrat.' Siatt-s, 
is to be employed for the common defense. 
The State of Temte.-.-jeO will, 
upon becoming a ineuiher of said C'lmfeder- 
acy, under the permanent Consritutii>n of 
said Confederate Stjite.s, if tlio satiie shidl 
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“Formerly a Whig member of Congress. 


'•'Flrnt: We, the ])eople of the State of 


?'‘May 1 , IStil. 
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Tennepseo, waiving an expression of opinion j 
as to the abstract doctrine of secession, hut 
asserting the right, as a free and indexjend- 
ent peo[)le, to alter, reform or abolish our 
form of governiucut in such manner as we 
tiiirik jiropcr, do ordain and declare that all 
the laws and ordinances by which the State 
of Tennessee became a member of the Fede- 
ral Union of tlie United States of America 
are hereby abrogated and annulled, and that 
all ohligatious on our part be witlulrawn 
therefrom ; and we do hereby resume all the 
rights, functions and powers, which, by any 
of said laws and ordinances, were conveyed 
to the Government of the United States, and 
absolve ourselves from all the obligations, 
restraints and duties, incurred thereto; and 
do hereby henceforth become a free, sove- 
reign and independent State. 

^'■Scrovjl: Wo, furthermore, doclai'e and 
ordain that Article 10, sections 1 and 2 of 
the Constitution of tlm State of Tennes.see, 
which requires members of tlie General As- | 
eembly, and all ofiicers, civil and military, j 
to talce an oatli to support tlie Constitution 
of the United States, be, and the .same are 
hereby, abrogated and annulled, and. all parts 
of the Constitution of the State of Tennessee 
inakii% citizenship of the United States a 
qualilication for (dlice, and recognizing the 
C^onstiturion of the United States as tlie 
supremo law of tliis State, are, in like man- 
ner, abrogated and annulled.” 

Tliis Ordinance, with a pendant 
providing for the adoption of the 
Coniederate Constitution, was noini- 
nally submitted to a popular vote of 
the State, to be taken on the 8th of 
June en,suing; but such a submission, 
after “ all the jiublie property, naval 
stoi'cs aiul innnitiong of W{ir”and the 
whole “ military operations, otiensive 
and defensive, of the said State, 
■ivere plaeeti “ under the chief control 
and direction of the President of the 
Confederate States,” was, of com-se, 
a fafced'" 


The network of railroads checker- 
ing the State, and espeeially the great 
line coimeeting Tirginia, through 
Knoxville and Chattanooga,, with the 
Cotton States, was instantly covered 
with Kehel soldiers, and all freedom 
of opinion and expression, on the side 
of the TJnion, completely crushed out. 
Gov. Harris, on the 24th of June, is- 
sued Ms proclamation, declaring that 
the vote of the 8th had resulted as 
follows : 


Separation, Jio Separation. 


East Tennessee. . . 

, . 14,780 

82,028 

Middle “ 

. 68,265 

8,108 

West “ 

. 29,127 

6,117 

Military Camps, . . 

, . 2,741 

(none) 

Total 

. 104,013 

47,238 


But a Convention of the people 
of East Tennessee — a region wherein 
the immense preponderance of Union 
sentiment still commanded some de- 
gree of freedom for Unionists — held 
at Greenville on the 17th, and where- 
in thirty-one counties were represent- 
ed by delegates, adopted a declaration 
of grievances, wherein they say : 

“tUe, the people of East Tennessee, figain 
assembled in n Oonvontion of onr delegates, 
make the following declaration iii addition 
to that heretoioro ifvomnlgatud by ns at 
Knoxville, on the oOth and Slstdavs of .Hay 
last: 

“ So far as we can le-arn, the olectiun held 
in this State on the Rth day of the present 
month was free, with hut few oxcc‘])tioiis, in 
no part of the vState, other than East. Ten- 
nessee. In the larger ])ni1iou ot‘ .Middle and 
West Tcniic.ssce, no speetdics or <lis(‘ns.si(in.s 
in favor of the fnioii were permitted.’''' 
Union papers were not allowed to circulate.. 
Measures tvero taken, in .some p;irls of We;-t 
Tennessee, in deliancc of the Cott-Titnliou 
and laws, which allow Jb]dedtickot.s, to have 


Tlie hnimiU-e Journal of May loth, .said: 

“The spirit of Secession appears to have 
xe, ached its culminating point in. Tennessee, 
Certainly, the fell spirit has, as yet, reached no . 
higher point of outrageous tyranny The tvhole 
of the late proceeding in Tennessee hag been as 
gross an outrage as ever was perpetrated by 
the worst tyrant of all the earth. The whole 
Secession movement, on the part of the Legisla- 
ture of that State, has been lawless, violent arid 


tumultuous. The pretense of submitting the 
Ordinance of Secession , to the vote of the people 
of the State, after placing her military power 
and resources at tlie di.spo.«al and uikUu' tl.t' 
command of the Confederate States willic'ut ryiy 
authpi'ity from the people, is as bitter and iri.-o- 
lent a mockery of popular rights as the human 
mind could invent.” 

'* An attempt, a short time before the election, 
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tile immbored in. sudi manner as to 

iii:U'!v iUid expose the ITuiou vuters. A Dis- 
union paper. The y<tDhei!le Gazette, in urg- 
ing' llie laiople to rote an open tictet, de- 
clared that ‘ a thief takes a pooket-bpok or 
ellecls an entrance into forbidden places by 
•stenltliy nieain.— .a tory, in roting, nsnally 
adopts iiretty nineli tlie same inode of pro- 
cedure.'’ .Disuiiio [lists, in many places, liad 
charge of the polls; and Union men, Avhen 
rotina’, Arere denounced as Lineolnites and 
Aholitionists. The nnanimity of tlie rotes 
in nianr largo eountie.s, "wliero, hut a few* 
weeks ag<j, the Union sentiment was so 
strong, proves heyond doubt that Union 
men wore overawed by the tyranny of the 
military law, and the still greater tyranny 
of a corrupt and subsidized press. 
■Volunteers wore allowed t<.> rote in and out 
of the State, in llagrant riolation of the Con- 
stitution. From the moment the eleetiou 
was orer, and before any detailed statement 
of tbo rote in tbc dilVerent counties Imtl 
been published, and before it was possible 
to a-^eerlain the result, it was e.xultingly 
proclaimed that So[)aratiou bad been, carried 
by from fifty to seventy thousand votes. Tliis 
was to prepare tbc puldic mind, to enable, 
the Secessionists to hold po.s.session of the 
State, though they should be in a minority. 
The final result is to be announced by a Dis- 
uiiiuii Governor, whose existence depends 
upon the sirccess of Secession; and no pro- 
vision is made by law for an examination of 
the vote by disinterested ])ersons, or even for 
contesting the election. For these and other 
causes, we do not regard the result of the 
election as expressive of the will of a major- 
ity of the freemen of Tennessee.” ” 

Tlic people of East Tennessee — a 
mountainous, pastoral region, like 
IVew ITainpshire or tlie Tyrol, wliere- 
iii Slavery never had and never could 
Jiare any substantial foothold — she 
having ahoat one slave to twenty 

to hold a Union meeting at Paris, Tenn., resulted 
in the death of two Union men — shot by the 
Pisuuionisls ; and a notice that Hon. Emerson 
Etheridge would speak at Trenton, Teim., elicited 
tho following correspondence: 

“Trexton, Texk., April 16, 1861. 
“To J. D, C. Atkins and E. G-. Payne* 

“Etheridge speaks hero on Friday. Be here 
to ariswor him Friday or next da)'-.” 

The following is the an.swer to the above; 

“Mejiwus, April 16, 1861, 

“ 71) .Sfewns. f I Can’t find Atkins. 

Can’t come at that time. If Etheridge speaks 
for the South, -we have no reply. If against it, 


freemen — earnestly petitioned aacl 
entreated perniissitiii t** resuaiu in 
the Union ; and, if the ro)-iilii>* wf tlie 
State tvere re*.'Ob'ed ti) go luit, then 
they asked of it ti) he sot olF and 
quit-claimed, so that thoy suight, en- 
joy *‘the right, as a tVoe and inde- 
pendent peo]>h\ to aivor, rfTono. or 
abolish our u>rni efi' govennneiri hi. 
such manner as we see proper,"' whiiat 
the legislators of their State, in tlieir 
Ordinance of Secession, had ftolcianly 
asserted. But tliey tvere at once gi veti 
to understand that tliis could not ho 
granted. The right aforesaid was 
recognized by the Confederates as 
inhering in ail who .--ong'ht to dc-tiw 
the Union, not in those who essayed 
to preserve or adlun-e to it. iSo Eiist 
Tennessee— isolated from her natural 
a, Hies by the shaiueful neutrallly of 
Kentucky — was ruthlessly trampled 
under the iron heel of tlio Bebellioii. 
Her bolder Unionists were shot down 
like wolves, or hung by scores like 
sheep-stealing dogs ; while those more 
cautious or reticent were outlawed 
, and hunted from their State. For 
weary months and years, she lay 
helpless and bleeding in tlie grasp 
of her blood-thirsty foes, while 1.1 1 on- 
sands of her sons were torn from tluur 
homes hy a merciless CiUiscri'ption, 
jind compelled to fight a,iid die jbr 
the traitorous cause they al)horr<-d. 

our only amwer to Mm ami Ids inickin's -'miist bo 
cold steel and bullets. li. U. Paysi;.” 

” Parson Browmlo-w, in his ■* Experiences 
among the Rebels,” says: 

“ For Separation and Representation at Rich- 
mond, East TeimosscG gave bi,7ti'i Orc- 

half of that iiumher u'era llehel ironp.^ hardiy no 
authority under the Constltutiun hi rote nf, ait;i rkr- 
twrn. For No Separation and No Rocre.-eriLa- 
iion. East Tennessee gave ;i:!,doO .straigiit-uut 
Unwn votes, with at least 6,61)0 (piiet eitizen.s 
deterred from coming out Iw threats of violence 
and by the presence of drunken troops at tho 
polls to insult them.” 
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Tlie Stat"' of Korth Carolina, 
never deliberately and intel- 
ll^’CMriy lioritile to tbo Union, became 
a luiK'h cu.-ier prey to tlie conspira- 
1 < )r^. lie r Democratic Legislature — 
recoil veiled at flaleigb, November 
I'.ph, i^d(i — bad refused, a montb ^ 
lati'i', to ]’>ass a bill to arm the State, 
llimigb vi.-^ited and entreated to that 
eml by Hun. Jacob Thompson, then 
a member of Mr. Buchanan’s Cabi- 
net; and liad adjourned '^'HHthout 
even calling a Convention. This, as 
V'o have seen, did not prevent Gov, 
Ellis taking’ military possession of the 
Eoderal forts near Beaufort and ’Wil- 
mington ( J anuary 24), on the pretext 
that, if 7c’ did not do it, a mob ivould! 
IT e proceeded to reconvene the Legis- 
lature in exira session, and to vrorry 
it into calling a Convention ; for 
Vv'hicli, an ch'ctioii was duly eld.'''’ 
But tlie act making tins cid /provi- 
ded that the people, whe^ ’electing 
delegates, miglit vote th:,v the Con- 
vention should or should not meet. 
They prolited by the gracious per- 
mission, and, vdiile electing a Union 
Convention by an immense majority, 
voted — ^to guard against accidents-— 
that the Cciiiventioii should not meet : 
llicir vote — quite a heavy one — stand- 
ing; Foi‘ holding, 40,072; Agwimt 
holding, 47,020; majority for Mo Con- 
vention, Ool. This vote ternporariD 
('hocked all o]!e.n, aggressive move- 
ments ill tlie iiitere.st of Disunion, but 
did not arrest nor (liminish the efforts 
of its champions. On the contrary, a 
gre;it State Bights Convention was 
a-Asenibh'd at Baleigh on the 22d of 
March, and largely attended by lead- 
ing Disimhmists from South Carolina, 
Tirgl ilia, and other States. Its spirit 
and its demonstrations left no doubt 


of the fixed resolve of the master-, 
spirits to take their State out of the 
Union, even in defiance of a majority 
of her voters. But they concluded 
to await the opportunity which South 
Carolina was preparing. This oppior- 
tniiity was the taking of Port Sum- 
ter; -when Gov. Ellis proceeded to 
seize the U, S. Brancli Mint at Char- 
lotte"® and the Federal Arsenal at Fay- 
etteville;” and thereupon ““ to call an 
extra session of the Legislature. ITiis 
session commenced May 1st, and in 
a, few days thereafter resulted in the 
passage of the following : 

“ Wht’ircii^^ By an imwarrauted and unpre- 
cedented usurpation of power by tlie A(l- 
iiiiiii.sti'aTu»n at Wa.sliin!}:ton City, the Gov- 
erniJioDt of tbo United Statc.sof Ainoriea has 
lieeu subverted ; (Oul irhevctia, tlie honor, dig- 
nity, anil wcllare, of the ])eo])lc of North Car- 
olina iinpermiedy deinniid that they .should 
re.sist, at all hazards, such usurpation ; anil 
tliere i.s an actual state of revolu- 
tion exi.sting in Mortli Oavolina, and our .sis- 
ter ytatc of Virginia, mnbing eoniinon cause 
with us, is threatened with invasion by the 
said Adininistratiou ; now, therefore, 

That his Excellency, the Gov- 
ernor, be authorized to tender to Virginia, or 
to the Govermneutof the Confederate Stales, 

■ such portion of unr volunteer forces now, or 
that may be hereafter, under his conmiaml, 
as may not bo uci'cssary for the immediate 
defense of North Carolina.'” 

The Legislature proceeded at once 
to call a Coinmutioii; delegates to be 
elected on. the loth, and the Conven- 
tion to assemble on the 2dth. On 
that day, the Convention assciuhlcd 
— having been elected under the in- 
fluence of tlie Fort Snmtcr efferves; 
cence and of sat-h assertions as arc 
contained in the preamble just quo- 
ted. Mr. Thomas L. Olingmau, late 
of the U. S. Senate, having heen 
delegated by the Legislature to the 
Confederate Congress at Montgom- 
ery, on the 14th, submitted to tliat 
I body the following : 


January 30, 1861. April 20tli. . ” 


December 22d. 


April 22tl. 


April 26tli. 
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'' Rt.-nhiiina, autliorlting the Gorerno)' to 
v.'^c 'ill (he 'po/rrrH of the i'ttnte, clril oml 
■nuUiartj, confident with the VonMUHtwn. 
t'j j'l-'itirt the jumoiiti and- pi'opcrtif of oitr 
mill to iioiintaio orul ihf nd the 
lionor of h'ortli, (Jitwlina. 

Tluj Coiistitutioii oi dic^ United 
S'.iites !!;!s l-een oiitiroly ^^ililVeI'ted, and it^ 
<TMVenni!(':>r has l>eon convei-red into a inili- 
lary des[)uiisui, by the usurpations of the 
Adininlsiratiou of Ahraiiiiin Lincoln ; Ami 
v'hcrcos. the said Ahralnun Lineolu lias pro- 
niul.a'ated a pi’ofd!miati.ou docUu'ing the ports 
of Xorth Carolina in a state of blockade, 
and dii'oetiug our ships engaged in lawful 
conunerce tiriio seized : And wherem, such 
measures are, by the laws of civilized na- 
tions, only tu 1)0 rosoried to against a ibveigu 
State, and one against wlihL war has been 
declared: And m/iiTriin, ^"01111 Oarolina has 
no alternative, consistent with her safety 
and honor, but to accept the po.sitiou thus 
.a?,.signLd to her. as being that of an iude- 
peudent and foreign State : 

ll))< }vfori\ ho it •renoloed, That the Gov- 
ernor is hereby autliorizcd to use all the 
power? of ihe State, civil and nnlitary, con- 1 
sistent witli the Oonstitution, to ])rotect the 
persons and ])roperty of our citizens, and to 
main Lain and defend the honor of North 
Oarolina.. 

“ A true copy, from tho minutes of the 
House of Commons of North Carolina. 

Edward Oaittwell, C. H. 0.” 

B}' Fticli statements, tvliolly iin- 
eoiitradic'ted, tlie loyaltj'- and piatriot- 
isiii of Xortli Carolina wore, fur tlie 
in oiuent, 1 ittorly jiaralyzed. Tlie peo- 
]>le, assured bj tliose tliey bad learned 
to trust tluit the Federal Government 
bad been utterly subverted by usurp- 
atioii, and tliat a military de.spotism, 
beaded by Abrabam Lineolu, was 
luabiiig uiij-rovoked war iqion tliem, 
wbicb tlieir honor and tbeir interests 
alike rerpiirod tlicin to re.sist, were 
passive, bewildered and belple.ss in- 
struments ill the bands of the con- 
spirators, Tile Convention, on the 
'veij clay of its assembling, passed; an 
Ordinance of Secession by a nnani- 
inoiis \a;te, and forthwith linked the 
efforts and fortunes of FTortli Oarolina 
with those of the traitors, ]yy adopting 


and ratiiying the Confederate Consti- 
tution. 

It lias been widely rt'pi'esoutedj 
and, to some c’Xtoni. belii-'. ml. ihai 
the faiitiro of the Ponce (‘cul'cr- uce 
or OongTes^, m culled, witli 1lie re- 
fusal of tlie lb']»ul)hc:m-- ivi p::-< the 
Crittenden C< iimpromisc, luc-kcd. by 
PresidcMit Liueolii's Lneugural, v,as 
generally received ibrongliDut the 
Slave States at- a deelarariun of war 
on the South, aiul, a- sneb. re-enred 
by large and eoiitrolling ac.jnidiions 
to the ranks of rlie r>lsnuionbf.- in tln^ 
Intberto nn seceded States. The true 
view is widely dilierent from this. 
IVeliave seen lliat the Virginia ( 'oii- 
ventioii refused, so late as April -ith, 
by a vote of nearly two one. lu 
pass an Ordinance of Seee^siun. 

The Akicvxsas Convention a-c-ein- 
hled about tlie 1st of Alareh ; and, 
on the IGth, was waited c>n by 'Wil- 
liam S. Oldham, a member iif tlie 
Confederate Congress and a Com- 
missioner from Jefferson Davis, 'bear- 
ing a message Irom that potentate, 
dated March 9tli — four daj's after tlie 
adjoiirnniciit of Congress, and when 
the contents of Air. LincoluV Tii- 
augiiral were familiar to the ciniro 
South. The Conveiiiiou Ibteneil to 
Mr. Davis’s letter, wherein lie dilateil 
on the ideiilliv ofinslilutlous and of 
interests lietween Ids Confederai-y ard 
the State of rlrkaiisas, urging the 
adliosion of tlie latter to the former; 
and, after taking two days to dclihe- 
ratc, a majority— DO to oh — \oied 
7iohto secede from tlie Tniou, The 
Convention proceeded, lioweyer, to 
resolve that a vote of tlu^ [seople 01 
tbeir State should be taken on the 
1st of August ensuing — the 'liadlots 
reading “ Sd'ccssion ■' or “ Godpora- 
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tioii ” — tlie Convention to stand ad- 
journed to August 17tli* "wiien, if it 
slioiild appear tliat Secession liad re- 
ceived a niajority, tins slionld be 
regarded as an instruction from tbeir 
constituents to pass the Ordinance, 
ivbicli tliej' liad now rejected; and 
so, liaving elected five delegates to a 
pn-oposed Conference of tlie Border 
States, at Frankfort, Ky., May 2Ttli, 
tbe Convention stood adjomned.'““ 
Yet tliia identical Convention was 
reconvened upon tlie recepition of 
the news from Fort Snniter, and 
proceeded, with little Lesitation, to 
pass an Ordinance of Secession,"* 
by a vote of GO to 1. That Ordi- 
nance asserts tliat tins Oonvention, 
liy resol wis adopted Marcli lltli, bad 
pdedged tlie State of Arkansas to 
re^.ist to tlie last extreniity any at- 
tempt on tbe part of siicb power to 
coerce any State tliat seceded from 
tlie old ITiiion.” Tlie Ordinance 
proceeds to set forth tliat tlie Legis- 
lature of Arkansas bad, on tbe IStb 
of October, 1S3G, by virtue of au- 
tbority ve.-^ted tbcrein by tbe Con- 
vention wliicb fj'amod tbe State Con- 
stitii i ii 'll , lab ipted certain pDrojiositioiis 
made to tluit State by Congress, wbieb 
pro[>osiiions were freely accepted, 
raj i lied, and irrevocably confirmed, 
as articles of compact and nnioii be- 
tivcGU tbe State of Arkansas and tbe 
Fuit(Ml States;"' Arbicli iiTevomlde 
compact tins Couvention piroeeeded 
ibnuLdl}' to rvi'olr. and annul, and to 
dec'lare •' rc[!caled, abrogated, and 
fully set aside,’’ by tbe identical act 
Avliieb AvitbdraAvs Arkansas from tbe 
TInion and absoAes its citizens from 
all allegiance to its Government ! 

Tbe meaning of tliis may not be 
understood A\'itlK>iit explanation. Tbe 

: “March 22d,* 


soil or public lands of Arkansas, 
before there Avas any such State or 
Territory, had belonged fully and 
absolutely to tbe ITiiion, liaAmg been 
accpuirecl by it in tbe pmrebase of Loui- 
siana. To that soil, thus pair chased 
and piaid for, and the Indian title 
thereto at a still furtber cost ex* 
tiugrasbed, Congress bad not chosen 
either to alienate or imperil its title 
by the creation and admission of 
tbe State of Arkansas. ' As a pwere- 
cpiiisite, therefore, of sneb admission, 
said State was reepnired to enter into 
an iiTGAmcable comp)act never to claim 
nor exercise OAcnersbip of said pniblic 
lands, until that title should be ceded 
arid conveyed, upon due considera- 
tion, by tbe Union, to indmdiial or 
other piircliasers. Ilaviiig tbiis be- 
come a State and been admitted into 
the Union by virtue of this irre- 
vocable compiact, Arkansas proceeds 
to revoke tbe compact and seize tbe 
lands I 

Tbe ^ conservatives’ in the Conven- 
tion — that is, those wdio Avere opiposed 
to Secession at its earlier meeting— 
noAV issued an addi'ess, justifying 
tbeir change of piositioii by tbe fact 
that tlie Federal GoA’eriinient bad 
determined to use force against tbe 
seceded States, and adding : 

“ 2'he Sout7b iv ‘■oirr countrif;^ and, wdiile 
Ave are Hatislied that, up to iLo uiomont 
when the Govoniiiieiifc eoimiiittod the folly 
and Avickediie.ss of making A^■ar upon the 
seceded States, the conservatiTC party in 
Arkansas ^Y!ls largely in the ascendant, avo 
cannot helioYO. tliat her soil is pollntod hv* a 
being base and connardly enough to stop to 
consider, in casting his lot iu the uiu-qiial 
struggle ill which she is engaged, whether 
she is ‘ right or wrong,’ ” 

The ‘ consciwatism’ of these gentle- 
men, it seems, bad not been shocked 
by the military seizure by Seeession- 

^ s^Iay 6, 18G1. 
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ists, two Vv'eeks previous, of tlie Fede- 
ral arsenal at N^apoleon/® containing 
1 S ]iringii(!ld muskets an cl a large 
emiount of irnniitions and stores ; nor 
kj tliiit oi‘ Fort Smitli,®"’’ also con- 
taining Viihialtlo deposits of arms, 
nuinitiinis, and Indian goods. Tlieso, 
and many kindred acts of violence 
and ontrage on the side of disunion, 
liad been eouiinitted witliont a shadow 
of disguise, and with othcjr cx<aiso 
than the rreason of the perpetrators 
— Soloji b()!'l;uid, late Th S. Senator, 
having led the party (hat captured 
Fort Smith. ‘Coercion’ was ah-' 
liorred and execrated only when ex- 
ercir^ed in defense of the Union. 

Mrssoirnc was found in a most an- 
oinaloiis (;ondi1j()n oji the hreakijig 
out of (in' great struggle, de.stiuod so 
fiovtirely to try luu* int(*grit,y, as well 
as that of thci nation. Though Inu* 
sluAfS sver(; less than a l(M»lh of her 
total popnkdion, and her real iutxir- 
(!st; we!-(i hound Uj) in the (rlungjli 
of Fi*o(> l.jibor and lluj niaintmianee 
of llui Union, her managing jioli- 
ticians, of (lie ('alliouu (»!• (jxtrcnio 
pro-slav'orv seliool, had contrived for 
ya'ar-^ to wi'ld and enjoy lau* power 
and [>;ii,ron;>.gc', hy keeping a linn 
and ;'kilhid hold on the mtudiinery (T 
tlie Uemoej’atic lyarty. Tliey had 
tlms suecc'cdtMi, tlirough a long and 
hitler eanva^s,in hunting Col. Tlnnnas 
II. lieuton — oiieo the autoerat of the 
State -out ol* the Senate, and, idti- 
iriiitely, out, of ]>nh]i(^ life. In ac- 
eorda!t('(> with llioir setth-d ]Kjli('y, 
fhej iinot of them Itad professed to 
support Senator Douglas for Froi- 
thap in 1S(!0; and, (Ui the sta'ongth 
of their regidarh v as Democrats, had 
elfM'ted ( 'laihurne V. Jackson as ('tov'- 


enior, Thomas 0. Keynplds as Lieut. 
Governor, and a Legislature either 
thoroughly committed or easily mold- 
ed to their ultimate schemes. 

Of this Legislature, the Senate had 
instimeted” its Committee on Federal 
Kelations to report a hill calling a 
State Convention, which, in due time, 
Ijecame a law.'" The Convention 
was accordingly chosen and held ; 
hnt, when it came to assemble, not 
one avo^ved Dismiioiiist was found 
among its members. Even Sterling 
Price, a Democratic ex-G-overnor, 
who ill due time became one of the 
ablest and most successfid of Kebel 
Generals, had secured his election 
only hy a profession of Unionism. 
Its Committee on Federal Delations, 
tlirougli its Ohaimian, Judge LI. E. 
Gamble, reported at length, on the 
0th. of March — four days after Mr. 
Lincoln’s Inangural liad been read 
all over the country — in pointed op- 
position to the views of the Dis- 
imi<.)iusts. After discussing the ques- 
tions wliich. agitated the country from 
a Southern ])oint of view, with the 
usual complaints of Eurtljern fanati- 
cism, intermeddling, and aggression, 
condemning coerci(ai, whether em- 
ployed hy or against the seceded 
States, and warmly indorsing tlie 
Crittenden Compromise, the Conven- 
tion, on the report of this Connnittoe, 

Hemlred, That at present, there is no 
ncle.quate cause to impel JMissonri to dissolve 
tier eomiection with tlio h'cderal Union- 
hut, cm the contrary, she will labor for siicli 
ail adjustment of the existinn^ trnvildos as 
will .secure peace, rights, and ecpiality, to all 
the (States. 

“ Mcmlml, Tiiat the people of tills State 
are devotedly attaclied to the institutions of 
tu.ir country, and earnestly desire that, by a 
fair and amieahle adjinstment, the iirescnt 
causes of disagreement may bo removed, 


Ap.il ,\pril Hjfli, "’Jan. iirJi, loCI. 
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tlie Union ])erpetufitcd, and peace and har- 
mony restored between the North and the- 
South.” 

And licroupon tlie Convention ad- 
jonnued to tlic tliird Monday in 
J)eoo3nlioi’, after H[)pointing seven del- 
e<i:at(s to tl)G proposed Border-State 
Convention, and a Connnittee 'with 
power to etd! an earlier meeting of 
tills body, if deemed neeessaiy. 

Tlie Lt^gislatnro, lioAvever, remain^ 
ed in scssimi, completely under the 
control of(k)v. Jucdcson and Ms Dis- 
niiion allies ; and one of its most 
notable a(ds provided a metropolitan 
police for the city of St. Lotiis, under 
tile control of five Commissioners, to 
be appointed by the Governor; wlio, 
of course, took care that a decided 
niajoi'ity of tborn should lie Seces- 
sionists. Thus, the pj’actical control 
of the cliief city of the State, and of 
the entire ^l^trissonvi valley, vras seized 
by the enemies of the ITnion. 

Fort Sumter liavingbcen captured, 
and a most insulting, defiant refusal 
returned by Gov. Jackson to the 
President’s rerpiisitiori for troops, he 
proceeded” to call an extra session of 
his Legislature, to begin May 2d, 
^•for the purpose of enacting such 
laws and adopting sncli measures as 
may be necessary for the more per-, 
feet organization and erpiipment of 
the Militia of this State, and to raise 
money and such other means as may 
bo required to place the State in a 
•proper attitnde of delbnsc.” Orders 
were issued by bis Adjutant-General, 
TLaigb, to the M'ilitia officers of the 
State,^t(3 assemble their respective 
Ci imniamls kfa y od, to go into encamp- 

Mur.'li xipril 22d. 

•'"rir (hp ] 14,0(1:) slaves licld in 1800 in Lhe en- 
tirp StiUc, no less Ilian 50,280 wt-ro hold in twelve 
Counties streteliiiig along the Missouri river: 
viz: Do(jrii'j ;),03-l; Callaway, 5,527 ; Chariton, 


ment for a tveek. The Legislature 
having heen on that day reconvened 
hy him, the Governor transmitted 
to it a Message, denouncing the Pre- 
sident’s call for troops as miconsti- 
tutional and illegal, tending toward 
a consolidated despotism.” Though 
he did not venture, directly, to ad- 
vocate secession, he did all he could 
and dared to promote it ; urging the 
Legislature to approqiriate a large 
sum to arm the State and place it in 
a posture of defense. He said : 

“ Our" interests .‘md sympathies are identi- 
cal with those of the slaveholding Btates, 
and necessarily unite onr destiny w itli theirs. 
The siuiilarity of our social amt political in- 
stitutions, our indu,strial interests, our sym- 
pathies, liabits, and tastes, onr coiinnon ori- 
gin, territorial contig'nity, all concu r in point- 
ing out onr duty in regard to the sc])aration 
now taking place between the States of the 
old Federal Union.” 

The Legislature obsecpiionsly obey- 
ed Ids behests ; giving liini, so far as 
it cotdd, the entire control of the 
military and pecuniary resources of 
the State. 

Had not these machinations been 
countervailed, Missomi would have 
soon fallen as helplessly and passively 
into the hands of the Confederates 
as did Horth Carolina or Arkansas. 
Her slaveholders, though not numer- 
ous, constituted her political and so- 
cial aristocracy. They v.-cre large 
landholders, mainly settled in the 
fertile counties “strctcl led along l.iotk 
hanks of the Missouri river, tlirough 
the heart of the State, and exerting a, 
potent control over the poorer, le.ss 
intelligent, and less infiuciitiiil ])io-. 
iieers, who thinly (jverspread the ru- 
ral counties north and soulh cd' tliein. 

2,857; Clfiy, 5/I5t!; Cooper, 5,S0O; Howard, 
0,880; Jackson, 3,0.1-] ; LafayelU-), (),.5()7 ; I’iko, 
4,050; Platte, ,3, 313; St. Gharles, 2,181 ; Saline, 
4,870. Probably t\vn-lhlnls rjf all 1lic pkivtw in 
the State were held wiciiiii. miles of that river. 
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The mercantile aristocracy of St. 
Louis Avas predominantly devoted to 
tlicir supposed interests and docile to 
their cornsnands, 13ut for St. Lonis 
on one side and Kansas on the other, 
Missouri could scarcely have been 
saved. But Kansas had a population 
Avhoin the rough experiences, of pre- 
Anous years liad educated into deadly 
hostility to the Blave Power; Avhile 
St. Lonis ])Ossessed, in her liherty- 
loving Germans, in her intelligent , 
and iiiH'-oniproniising eithens of east- 
ern lineage, and in The St. Zmds 
Tehumrat — a journal ofliigh charac- 
ter and extensive inilucnce, Avhieh 
could neither he bought nor fright- 
ened into recreancy to the interests 
of Fn'O Labor — tlio elemtuits of pow- 
erful resistau(;o to the meditated trea- 
son, Although the Governor bad so 
prompt!}' and abusivedy repelled Pre- 
sident Lirusilu’s rerpiisitioii, a full 
roginnmt bad been raised by Col. 
Prank Blair, Avliilo four others 
Avere in process of formation in St. 
Louis, Avithln tfui <hi}'S from the issue ’ 
of the fh*e.ddent’s (iall. 

'J'' h ( i Ft >( l_e r n 1 .A rst u i al i ii W estern 
Mi'^soiii'i was located at Liberty, Clay 
County, hi the midst of a, strongly pro- 
Slavery pstpiflatitui. As it had been 
oftc'p rohl)ud with iin [amity to arm 
die ^Border Iluffians’ for their re- 
peated raids into Kansas, it was natu- 
rally sup [to^ed that it might now he 
drawn u[ion jbr its entire contents in 
hi half of what Avas essentially the 
same (‘aine. Accordingly, on the 
!:^()th, it was seized hy a strong force, 
and tim guns and mmiitions therein 
de['<>sitfd carrii'd off to arm and equip 
the. g.ath(u-3ng hosts of treason. 

But, the Federal Arsenal at St. 
T-ouis ha<l a garrison of several hun- 
dred j'egulars, under tlie command of i 


Capt. Nathaniel Lyon, who promptly 
made arrangements, not to destroy, 
hilt to protect and defend, its stores 
of arms and mmiitioiis. During the 
night of the 25th of April, the. great 
bi^ of these were quietly hiit rapid- 
ly transferred to a steamboat, and^ 
removed to Alton, 111., whence they 
were mainly conveyed to Springfield, 
the capital of that State, foiling the 
Secessionists, who were organizing a 
‘ State Guard’ in the A'icinity with a 
vieAV to their capture, and Avho had, 
for several days, been eagerly and 
bopefully aAvaiting the right moment 
to secure these arms. Having thus 
sent away all that were not needed, 
Capt. Lyon and Col. Blair, on the 
morning of May lOth, .suddenly sur- 
rounded the State Qnard at Camp 
Jackson, at the head of 6,000 armed 
Unionists and an eflhctive battery, 
and demanded their surrender— al- 
lowing half an hour for conipliaiice 
Avith this peremptory request. Gen. 
D. M. Frost, in conmiand of tlie 
camp, being completely Biirprisecl, 
had no alternative hut compliance. 
TAventy cannon, twelve Imndred new 
rifles, several chests of muskets, large 
quantities of ammunition, etc., most 
of Avhicli had recently been recei ved 
from the Baton Kouge Arsenal, noAV 
in Confederate hands, were among 
the ‘ spoils of victory.’ 

The news of this exploit preceded 
the return of the IJuiouists from the 
(iamjj to the rity ; and the chagrin of 
the emhrj'o Tlebels imiiellcJ them to 
proceed from insults to A'iolcuee. At 
length, one of the ITuiouisi® regi- 
ments (G(u-mau) AA'ere imiielled to 
fire upon its assailants, avLcii tiveut}'- 
two persons fell dead — oue of thomi 
Ji Avoman. A furimis excitomeut Avas 
aroused hy this tragedy, hut iutpiiries 
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©stablislied the endurance and forbear- 
ance of the volunteers, so long as pa- 
tience was a virtue. 

The rage and hate of the Seces- 
sionists Avere intensified by this se- 
rious blow ; hut they toot care not to 
provoke further collision. The un- 
questioned fact that the streets and 
alleys of the discomfited State 
Guard’s ^ Camp Jackson’ were named 
after Davis, Beauregard, etc., was not 
needed to prove the traitorous char- 
acter of the organization. Capt. Byon 
was made Brigadier-General of the 
First Brigade of Missouri Tolunteers, 

Gen. "William S. Harney returned 
from the East to St. Lonis on the 
12th5 and took command of the Union 
forces, hTiiie days thereafter, he en- 
tered into a truce or compact with 
Gen. Sterling Price, Avhereof the ol;>- 
jeet was tlie pacification of Missouri. 
But this did not prevent the traitors 
from hunting and shooting Uirionists 
in eA'ery part of the State wdiere 
Slavery and treason Avere locally in 
the ascendant — ^thousands liaving 
been driA^'en in terror from their 
homes before the end of May. Some 
of them Avere served Avith notices 
from one or another of the secret 
societies of jRehels overspreading the 
State. In at least one instance, a 
citizen was arrested and sent to Jef- 
ferson City, to he tried by Court 
Martial on a charge of raising a 
Union company ; and, on the 22d, 
the American flag v.^as taken down 
frum its staif in front of the Post 
Otllco in St. J(^seph, and the authori- 
ties of that city (in the Uorthwest 
corner of the State) formally resolved 
that no American flag should he 
planted witMn its limits. Gen. Har- 
ney’s compact Avith Price, proving a 

® June 4th. 


protection to treason only, was repu- 
diated at Washington, and Gen. 
Harney himself superseded in the 
command of the department by Gen. 
Lyon. 

Gov, Jackson thereupon”’ issued a 
circular, professing to regard the 
Harney compact as still in force, and 
insisting that “ the people of Missouri 
should he permitted, in p)eace and se- 
curity, to decide upon their future 
course ; that they could not be subju- 
gated,” etc., etc. Yery soon,”* an iii- 
teiudewuuis had, at St. Louis, between 
Gen, Price, on behalf of the GoAmrn- 
or, and Gen,' Lyon and Col. Blair, on 
the side of the Union; Avhereat Gen. 
Price demanded, as a Autal condition 
of p)eaee, that no Federal troops 
should he stationed in, or allowed 
to pass Ihrough, the State. Gen. 
Lyon peremptorily refused compli- 
ance. Jackson and Price returned 
that night to Jefferson City; and the 
next morning hronght tidings to St. 
Lonis that the Gasconade railroad 
bridge had been burnt, as also a por- 
tion of the bridge over tbe Osage 
river, and 'the telegraph Avires cut, 
under the direction of a son of the 
Governor. On the back of this came 
a |)roclamation from Jackson, calling- 
out 50,000 State Militia to repel Fed- 
eral inA'asion, and closing as folloAvs ; 

“In issnmg this proclauiation, T liold it to 
be my most solemn duty to remind you that 
Missouri is still one of the Uuited ytutes; 
that the ExecutiA’o department of 'the Stfite 
Government does not arrogfito to itself tLo 
power to distiirh that relation ; Unit iKAver 
has been wisely AV^sted in the Oonventioii, 
w'liieli Avill, at the profier time, ex’pross your 
sovereign will ; and that, meainrhile, it is 
yoiir duty to obey all eoustitutiunal rwiuire- 
ments of the Federal Government. But'it 
is equally ^ 2 / clnty to ndvi.so yon that 
first allegiance is due Lo pouc o-wn Stale, and 
th.at you are under no obligation wliatovor 

s* June nth. 
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to obey tlie miconstitntional edicts of tlie 
miliUn-y despotism wliioh lias iutroduced it- 
self iit Wiiskinstoni, nor submit to the infa- 
Inmis ;U1(1 (lo{,n-adii)g sway of its -wicked min- 
ions in this State. No brave-hearted Mis- 
sourian will obey the one or submit to the 
Abbv;, ami ilrme out ignomini- 
oiah/ the inr.ailerfi, Avho have dared to dese- 
(‘rat'o the soil Avhich your labors have made 
fiMiittiil, and Avhich is consecrated by your 
homes.” 

Tluisi, tliongUMiHSonri liad antliori- 
tatively and overwlielmingly refused 
to loa,V(! tl)o Union, lier Governor 
made war upon it, and, mustering all 
the forces of Slavery and treason, 
prooeodod o])only to cast in Ids and 
tlndr lot witli tlicfortunes of tlie Great 
EelfoDion. 

'KENTcrcivY, despite tlio secret affili- 
ation of her leading politicians with 
tlie traitors, whom many of them 
ultimately joined, I’ofused from the 
outset, through the anthf'utic action of 
her pcojile, to tinite her fortunes -with 
those of the Eohellioii. Though she 
had, for some years, Ix'oa a ‘Demo- 
cratic’ State — casting her Eresiden- 
lial vote for Ihudiamui and Breeldn- 
ridg '('5 InlfthO, ]ty sotne seven thou- 
sand lanjorlly”’’— -tlie ('loven foot of 
tr(\'ison had no somun* heeu exhibited, 
hy the (lisrn[)tion ot* the Democratic 
party at Gharleston, than her people 
gave munisiakahle notice that they 
li ould acquiescG in no such purpose, 
-Her St at(i Ele<;tiou occurred not 
long afterward,’"’ avIium Leslie Combs, 
‘llnimi’ caiulidate for Clerk of her 
high<>4 Court (the only office filled at 
this eku'tion hy the geticral 'vote of the 
State), was chosen liy tlumnagnificent 
majority of 23,22o ov(>r his leading 

*'■’ Villmorc f;7,4ie; li're- 
Uioiii. ;U4. August 0, 18G0. 

(.'ombs G8,165 ; M'Clartj'- (Ureckiiiridge) 
r-oiling (Douglas) 10,971 ; Hopkms(Lm" 
M59, 


competitor, and 11,428 over the com- 
bined votes of all” others. If Maj, 
Breckinridge had been made tlieir 
candidate for President by the bolt- 
ers vsdtli any idea of thereby seducing 
‘the home of Henry Clay’ from her 
loyalty, that hope was ill-groimded, 
as the Presidential election more eon- 
• elusively demonstrated— -Bell and Ev- 
erett carrying the State by a large 
plurality.”® Yet her Democratic Gov- 
ernor, Magoffin,” tliongh be forcibly 
pijj^tested ’" against the beadlong im- 
jietiiosity wherewith South Carolina 
persisted in dragging the South into 
Disunion — siiminoned her'*' Legisla- 
ture to meet in extra session, and, 
on its assembling, “ addressed to it a 
Message, urging the call of a State 
Convention, wherein he premises that 

“lYo, the people of the TTnited States, are 
Tio lougor fiuo pcoi)lo, united and i'ricudly. 
The ties of fniternal love and funcord, 
which once bound ui^ togetiior, are sun- 
dered. Though tlie Cniou of the States 
may, by the abstract; n'listining of a class, bo 
construed still to exist, it is really ami prac- 
tically — (o an extent, at least — fatally im- 
paired. The confederacy is rapidly resolv- 
ing itself into its original integral parts, and 
its loyal luembers are inteujl:, upon contract- 
ing' U'Jiolly luiw relations. Keliictaiit as Ave 
may be to realize the dread cah:u:nit 3 y the 
great fact of rcA-olntion stares us in the I'aeo, 
demand, s recognition, and Avill not bo theo- 
rized away. Nor is tiie Avorst yet told. 
We are not yet encouraged to hope that this 
revolution Avill bo blon(l]e.ss. A collishm of 
arms h;ia even occurred between the Federal 
Government and the authorities of a late 
member of the Union, /ind tJm issue fclireafc- 
ens to involve the Avliole counlry in fratrici- 
dal war. It is muler these cinuunslancos 
of peenliar gloom tliat yon Jiave been sniii- 
moned. * In Anew of tiie partial di.s- 
ruption of the Union, the sece.ssion of eight 
or toil States, the e.stal)lishiaent of a Soutli- 
eni Confederated Republic, and the adininis- 

“ Boll (!6, 058; Breckinridge 53,14;-! ; Dongins 
2.5,651; Lincoln. 1,364. 

““ Elected in 1859. See page 3 1 0. 

Becomber 27, 1860. ““ January 1 7, 1861. 
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tration of tliis Government upon the princi- 
ples of the Chicago Platform — a condition of 
onr countrj, most likelj'^, near at hand — what 
attitude will Iventiicky hold, and by virtue 
of what authority shall her external relations 
he determined ? Herein are involved issues 
of momentous consequence to the people. It 
is of 'vdtal importance to our own safety and 
domestic peace that these questions be solved 
ill accordance with the will of a majority of 
our people. * * * The ordinary departments 
of the Government are vested with'no power 
to conduct the State through such a revolu- 
tion. Any attempt, by either of these de- 
partments, to change onr present external 
relations, wo'uld involve a usurpation of pow- 
er, and might not command that confidence 
and secure the unanimity so essential to our 
internal safety.” 

The Legislature heard him patient- 
ly, but refused to follow him. It de- 
dinedto call a State Convention, hut 
proposed instead a National Conven- 
tion to revise the Federal pact, and a 
‘Peace Conference’ at ’Washington; 
■wliicli latter was duly held, as we 
have already seen. No action look- 
ing to Disunion could he extracted 
from that Legislature, which ad- 
journed soon afterward. And, though 
the Secessionists sought to atone for 
their paucity of numbers by preter- 
natural aetivity, especially through 
1heir secret organizations, as ‘ Knights 
of the Golden Circle,’ etc., and called 
a ‘ State Lights’ Convention, to meet 
at Frankfort on the 22d of March, 
by a secret circular, wherein they as- 
sumed that Disunion was an accom- 
plished fact, nothing of importance 
had been effected by them when the 
roar of the batteries encirelmg Fort 
Sumter called the nation to arms. 

Gdy. Magoffin, having refused, with 
insuit, to respond to the Pre,sident’s 
call for Militia to maintain the TJnion, 
Bunirnoued the Legislature to meet 
once more, in extra session, assign- 
ing, as one reason therefor, the ne- 
cessity of promptly putting the State 
in a complete position ffior defense. 


His call was issued April IStli; and, 
on the evening of that day, an im- 
mense TTnioii meeting was held at 
Louisville, whereof James Guthrie, 
Archibald Dixon, and other ‘ con- 
servatives,’ were the master-spirits. 
This meeting i-esolved against Seces- 
sion, and against any forcible resist- 
ance thereto — ^iii favor of arming the 
State, and against using her arms to 
put down the rampant treason at that 
moment ruling in Baltimore as well 
as in Lichmond, and ostentatiously 
preparing for a speedy rush upon 
Washington. Two of its resolves 
will sufficiently exhibit the inconse- 
quence and unreason of this species 
of conservatism; viz; 

“ Resolved, First : That, as the Confede- 
rate States h.avo, hy overt aets, commenced 
war .against the United States, without con- 
sultation with Kentucky and their sister 
Soutliern States, Kentucky reserves to her- 
self the rigid to choose her own position ; 
and that, while her natural sympathies aro 
with those wdio have a common interest in 
the protection of Slavery, slio still acknowl- 
edges her loyalty and fealty to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which she will 
cheerfully fender until that Government 
becomes aggressive, tyi’annical, and regard- 
less of our rights in slave property. 

“ Second : That the National Government 
should he tried hy its acts ; and that the 
several States, as its peers in their appropri- 
ate spheres, will hold it to a rigid account- 
ability, and require that its acts should be 
fraternal in their efforts to bring hack the 
seceded States, -and not sanguinary or coer- 
cive.” 

The red-hot halls fired into Snmter 
by the traitors had hardly cooled, 
when Kentucky IJnionism insulttul 
the common-sense and nauseated tlie 
loyal stomach of the Nation hy tliis 
astounding drivel. The consequences 
may well he imagined. Not a single 
Rebel in all the /State was iiiducSd 
by it to relax his efi'orts in behalf of 
; slaveholding treason ; and men, mu- 
: nitions, and supplies were openly, and 
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almost olaily, dispatclied to tlie mus- 
tering Tlel)ol liosts ill the South and 
Southeast ; while, for months, noth- 
ing wus done hy tliat State for the 
eausc of the Union. The first regi- 
ment of Kentuekiaiis raised for the 
Union annies was encamped on the 
free side of the river, in deference ■ 
to urgent, representations from pro- 
fessed Unionists and to Kentucky’s 
pruclaiiiiod neutraHty. 

Tlio meeting further resolved: 

Eighth : 'L’liut wa look to the yoiiug men 
of the ' Xeatncky Rtafco t-Juiinl as the bul- 
wark, -i of the safety of our C’orumonwealth ; 
and wc eonjure them to remcmher that they 
are pledged CfiUidly to fidelity to the United 
Rtateri iuul to Kentucky.” 

That ‘ State Guard,’ orgaiihed hy 
GeiL yimon 11 Biudcner, under the 
auspices of Gov. Magoffin, became a 
mere reeruiting and drilling conven- 
ience of the Kehel chiefs— ^its mem- 
htu's being dis]jatclied sontliward so 
fast a.s ripened for their intended 
servie.e. Ultimately, lianng corrupt- 
fid ail he could, Jinckner followed 
tljoin into the cani[> of open treason/'"' 
and was cajitured at the head of a 
])ortion of them at tlte taking of 
Port lionelson, 

TJio Legislature liaving reassem- 
bled/' hXagoflin read them another 
lecture in tlie interest of the Ee- 
belliou. The Union was gone — ^the 
Oonfe(lera(;y was a fixed fact — it 
would soon bo composed of ten, and 
perhaps of thirteen, States; Presi- 
dent Lin(iohi was a usurper, “mad 
with i-eclional hate,” and hent on 
fiahj\!gating <n‘ exterminating tlie 

TE' Li.idHvUh'. Jtmrmd of Sept. 27tli de- 
{ipiiuccd ila! trciiciiury of Eiiokuer in the fol- 
fowing tonus ; 

‘■Away wilJi your pledges imd assuranees— 
Vi-itk your protestations, apologies, and procla- 
niatuius, at once and altogotlierl Away, parri- 
cLde! Away, smd do penance forever [ — be 


South. The Federal Government 
was rolling up a frightful debt, 
which Kentucky would not choose 
to help pay, etc., etc. ■Whereupon, 
he again urged the call of a Con- 
vention, with, a view to State iiide- 
pendence and self-protection. 

The Legislature had been chosen 
in 1859, and had a Democratic ma- 
jority in eitlier House, but not a Dis- 
union majority. It could not be in- 
duced to call a Convention, nor even 
to favor such neutrality as Magoffin 
proposed. T et he presumed to issue 
a Proclamation of Neutrality, de- 
nouncing the war as a “horrid, un- 
natural, lamentable strife,” forbid- 
ding either the Union or the Con- 
federate Government to invade the 
soil of Kentucky, and interdicting 
all “hostile demonstrations against 
eit/ier of the aforesaid soitereigntiei^' 
hy citizens of that State, whether 
incorporated in the State Guard or 
otherwise.” Had he ’been an auto- 
crat, this might have proved efiectiial. 
But the Legislature refused to indorse 
his "Proclamation ; refused to vote him 
Tliree Millions wherewith to “ arm 
the State ;” and so amended the 
Militia Law as to require the ^ State 
Guard’ to swear allegianee to the 
Union as well as to Kentucky. 
Senator Lovell 11. Kousseau,''" among 
others, spoke ” decidedly, boldly, in 
opposition to all projects of Dis- 
imion or semi-Bisnnion ; saying : 

“ When Keiitncky goes down, it will be in 
blood. Let tliat be understood. Plio will 
not go as other States have gone. Let 
the responsibility rest on yon, wliere it be- 

shriven or be slain— away! You Irave less 
palliation than Attila — less boldness, magna- 
nimity, and nobleness than Coriolamis. V on are 
the Benedict Arnold of the day I Ton are the 
Catiline of Kentucky; Go, then, miscreant 1” 

; April 28th. May 20th. 

Since, a gaHant Union General. ‘‘’May 2 2d. 
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longs. It is all your woi-lc, and -wrliatever 
tappens will be your work. We have more 
right to defend our Grovernment than you 
have to overturn it. Many of us are 
sworn to support it. Let our good Union 
brethren at the South stand their ground. 

I know that many paMotic hearts in the 
seceded States still heat warmly for the old 
Union — the old flag. Tlie time will come 
when Ave sliall all be together again. The 
politician.s are having their day. people 
will yet have theirs. I have an abiding 
confidence in the Tight, and I know this 
Secession movement ia all wrong. There is, 
in fact, not a single substantial reason for it. 
If there is, I should he glad to hear; of it. 
Our Government has never oppressed ns 
with a feather’s weight. The direst oppres- 
sion alone could justify Avhat has brought 
all our present suffering upon us. May God, 
in His mercy, save our glorious Republic!” 

The Iiegislature adjourned on the 
24th — the Senate having just resolved 
that 

“ fventucky will not sever connection with 
the Hati(mal Government, nor take up arms 
for either belligerent party ; but arm lierself 
for the preservation of peace witliin her 
horder^;’’ mid tendering their .services as 
mediators to effect a just and honorable 
peace. 1 

Rev. Robert J. Brechinridge — 
always a devoted Unionist, becanse 
never a devotee of Slavery — in an 
address at Ginciniiati, one year later, 
declared that Kentucky was saved 
from the black abyss by her prox- 
imity to loyal Oliio, Indiana, and 
Illinois, whose Governors, it was 
known, stood pledged to send ten 
thousand men each to tlie aid of her 
Unionists whenever the necessity for 
their presence should be indicated. 
Had she been siirroimcled as Tennes- 
see and Korth Carolina were, she 
must liaA^c fallen as they did. She 
would liave so tallen, not becanse a 
niajority of her people were disloyal, 
but because the traitors were better 
organi;;^ed, more determined, more 
belligerent, and bent on success at 
any cost. 

They would have succeeded, be- 


cause the behests of the slaveholding 
caste are habitually accepted and 
ohe 3 ’'ed as layr in every slaveholding 
community. 

An election for delegates to the 
profiosed “Peace Convention’’ was 
held May 4tli, and resulted in an 
immense Union majority — 7,000 in 
LouisHlle, and over 50^000 in the 
State. The Secessionists, ascertain- 
ing their numerical weakness, and 
nnwdlling to expose it, withdrew 
their tickets a few days previously, 
and took no part in the election. 

The “ Peace Convention” assem- 
bled May 27th ; but Tirginia, at 
whose instance it Avas called, sent no 
delegates, and none were present hiit 
from Kentucky, save lour from Mis- 
souri and one from Tennessee. John 
J. Crittenden presided. Among the 
delegates were some who have since 
proved traitors ; hut the great ma- 
jority were earnestly devoted to the 
Union. And yet, this Coiwention 
failed to assert the imperative duty 
of obedience to its constituted au- 
thority, without which the Union is 
but a name for anarchy. It depre- 
cated civil wmr as abhorrent and 
ininous, and exhorted .the people to 
“hold fast to that sheet-anchor of 
republican liberty, the piinciple that 
the will of the majority, constitution- 
ally and legally expressed, must gov- 
ern yet failed to cliaigo those Avho, 
defying this principle, Averc plunging 
the whole land into confusion and 
carnage, Avith the full res2ionsibility 
of their acts, or to call on tlm ponplo 
to })ut them doAATi, It still lurqx'd 
on the Avrdngs of the SoAith, though 
condemning her rohellion ; ('xbortvd 
the Korth to “discard that sectional 
and unfrienePy spirit, Avhich has con- 
tributed so much to inflame the 
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feelings of tlie Soiitliern people 
proposed n volniitarj Convention of 
all tlie States, to devise “measures 
of peacealde adjustment and indi- 
cated what tliosc measures should be, 
by gravely iHiComnionding 

“ That Cdhsi’chs shall at once pro- 

pose Pilch constitutional aincii<linentsas will 
secure to slavv^holders their legal rights, and 
allay their apprehensions in regard to pos- 
Biblo encroacinnoiits in the future. 

‘VS'moaZ: If this should fail to bring 
about tlie results so desirable tons, and so 
essential to the Ijcst hojiesof our country, 
tlicu let a vohuitary Oonvoiitiou he called, 
composed of (hdegates from the people of 
all tlie States, iii which iiioasures of peaee- 
ahle adjnsti neat may he devised and adopted, 
and the nation rescued (Voin the continuod 
horrors and calamities of civil war.” 

While • conservatives’ were thus dis- 
coursing, the holder tr.'iitors went on 
annliig and drilling, until the sonth- 
wostern lialf of the State was virtu- 
all)' subject to their sway; while, from 
every <[nurter, trooj)s were forwarded 
to their {irmicsin the field ; and the tri- 
umphant Secessionists of Tennessee, 
from their grand camp at bTashville, 
were threatening to open the road to 
Louisville, whentie supplies were not 
sent them so freely as tliey deemed 
re((uired by their needs or their 
dignity. 

The climax was reached when"® 
Gen. lluchner pro(;l aimed that he 
laid entered into a compact "with 
Gen. MeClellun, commanding the 
Federal department of the Ohio, 
wliereliy tlie latter stipulated that no 
Union troops slionld press the soil of 
Kentiielcy, wdiich State should he 
sustained in her cliosen attitude of 
neutrality ; and, in case the South ’ 
bIiouIu plant an array on her soil, 
IvcTituclcy should be required to 
show them out — ^if they did not go, 
or, if slui failed to expel them, tlim 


the United States might interpose; 
but our forces must be withdrawn so 
soon as the Kebels had been expelled ! 
Gen. McClellan promptly denied that 
be bad made any such treaty — or, in 
fact, any treaty at all. He had had 
an interview with Buckner, at the 
request of the latter, who had prom- 
ised to drive out any Coiifederate 
foi’ce that should invade Kentucky— 
that was all. Ko doubt remained 
that Buckner had drawn largely 
on his imagination; proclaiming, as 
agreed on, much that he had scarcely 
ventured to propose. 

Gov. Magoffin having appointed 
Jtme 20tli as the day for electing 
Bepresentatives in Congress, in defer- 
ence to the President’s: call of an 
Extra Session, the election was held 
accordingly, alid resulted in tlie choice 
of nine XJnionists to one Secessionist 
(H. C. Burnett, who fled to the Eeb- 
els, after serving through the called 
session.) The vote of the State 
showed an aggregate of 92,365 for the 
‘ Union’ to 36,995 for the Secession 
candidates, giving a majority of 
5S,ST0 for the former. And this 
election was held when no Federal 
soldier trod the soil of Kentucky ; 
under a Governor at heart with the 
Eehels ; and after every effort had 
been exhausted te win her to the side 
of treason. The Southern frenzy 
had affected but a small minority of 
her people ; while tlie terrorism 
which had coerced so many States 
into submission to tlie will of the 
conspirators was rendered powerless 
by the proximity of loyal and gallant 
communities. Kentucky voted as 
nearly every Slave State w'ould have 
done, but for tlie amazing ftilseboods 
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-wMcli were diffused among tHeir Slave Power stood ready to execute 
( people, wliile none dared to contra- its condign vengeance on all who 

diet tlieni— wliile thousands dared dared oppose its darling project, or 
not be loyal to their country, because who should in any manner dispute 
t the more reckless minions of the its sway. 

I " : 

1 ' : 

I XXXL. 

THE EOEOES IX OOXFLIOT. 

Mr. Jefpeeson Davis, in his Spe- thq^. Union, in their respectiTC States 
f cial Message to his Congress,* wherein — -even (as in the case of North Oaro- 

j he asserts that war has been declared lina and Arkansas) those which had i 

I against the Confederacy by President not seceded — was a peaceful, regular, I 

I Lincoln’s Proclamation of April 15th, legitimate, legal procedure ; while to | 

f heretofore given, with more plausi- resist snch spoliation and maintain 1 

I Ihlity asvserts that the Democratic the right of the Union to possess and 

I party of the Free States stands pub- control the property it liad created 

licly committed to the principles and hitherto enjoyed, was niijnsti- : 

wdiicli justify the secession and con- fiable aggression and unprovoked 
: federation of the States owning his war. Mr. Lincoln (said Mr. Davis) 

f sway, by its reiterated affirmation had no constitntiona:! right to issue 

: and adoption of “ the Eesolntions of “ the declaration of war against this 1 

r ’98 and ’99,’”* and that the whole Confederacy wffiich has prompted me 

country had ratified this committal to convoke yon.” It wnis his duty to 

: hy large majorities, in the reelection have quietly let the Confederates help 

as President of Mr. Jefferson, in the themselves, by virtue of shot and 

i first election of Mr, Madison, and in shell, to such portions of the prop- 

/ the election of Gen. Pierce. Assnm- erty of tlie Union as they sliould see 

ing this as a basis, Mr. Davis had no fit to touch and take. In fact, this 

difficulty in convincing , those whom whole Message, like several which suc- 

he more immediately addressed, that, ceeded it, evinces the consciousness of 

I for liis confederates to sui-prise, cap- its author that he had no longer to 

I ture, or otherwise obtain, through the square his assertions by wliat was 

I treachery of their custodians, the regarded, out of the Confederac}', as 

forts, arsenals, armories, eiistom-hous- historic truth, or his deductions hy 

es, mints, sub-treasuries, etc., etc., of what the civilized world had estab- 

‘ Montgomery, April 2i), 1861. party of the TJnitod States repeal eU, in its Kno- 

‘■i He says; cessfui caiiv.ass of 1836, tlie deeliiriition, ni.-idc jji’ 

“From ‘a period as early as ligS, there had Mmerous previous p(;iitical contests that _ it, 
existed in all the States a party, almost uninter- would faithfully abide by nnd npliohl tbo pnn- 
1 ruiitedly in the majority, based upon the ereed bid down in the keiitndcy and Virginia 

I ' that each State was, in the last resort, the soZe I'egislature.s of [l^OS and] and that it 

1 pe/ye. as well of its wrongs as of 4he mode and adopts . those principles as constituting one of the 
measure of redress. * * =f- The Democratic main foundations of its political ewed.” 

32 
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lislied as tlie dictates of human rea- 
son. Thus, lie does not hesitate to 
assert that 

“Tn tlie Tnangnral Adclress delivered by 
President Lineobi, in March last, he asserts 
a niaxiiii, which ho plainly deems to be nn- 
domialde, tiiat the theory of the Coiistitii- 
tiori requires, in all cases, that the majority 
shall govern,” * ='■ * * 

“Thu cruiiate and soil of the ISTorthern 
State's soon proved luqjropitious to the con- 
tinnniute of Slave Labor ; while, tlie reverse 
being the case at tiio South, =>= * the North- 

ern Slalcs consulted tlicir own interests by 
sii/lhu/ ! heir Bid rn to the South and prohib- 
iliuij SletBerij 'within, their limits.’’' 

hTow, not oue-fit'th ot the slaves 
lield in tho Xortliorn States, just be- 
fore or at the time they respectively 
abolished Slavery, were sold to tiie 
South — as hundreds of tliem, still liv- 
ing, can hear witness; nor is it true 
that ShiA'cry was ever jiroN^ed unsuit- 
ed to or unprofitahle in the North, m 
the jinJjnient of her slaveholders. 
Had t^lio siaveholding caste heen as 
omnijiotent here as in the South, con- 
trolling parties, politics, and the press, 
Slavery would have continued to this 
day. It was hy tho. ';?.o?i-slaveholdiug 
possessors of iiiihieucc and power, 
here us everywliere else, that Slavery 
was assailed, exjiosed, reprobated, and 
ultimately overthrown. No class ever 
yet discovered that aught which min- 
istered so direcdly and powerfully to 
its own luxury, sensuality, indolence, 
and priile, us Slavery does to those 
of the slaveholders, was cither unjust, 
pernicious, or unprofitable. 

Willi, greater truth and plausibil- 
ity, Mr. .Davis assured his Congress 
tliat 

“ TTioi ‘0 IK ov(?ry reason to believe that, at 
Jio (lisfaiit. day, other tStaloK, identical in po- 
lili.'ul principle.s and cominniiity of interest 
with thuhc whi('h you roiircsent, will join 
this (\)iifederaey.'’ 

'This expectation was, in good part, 
* July ao, 18(51. *31,443,790 


fulfilled. When Mr. Davis was next* 
called to address his Congress — 'wliich 
had meantime adjourned from .'Tont-" 
gomery to Kichmond — in announcing 
the transfer of the Executive depart- 
ments likewise to the new capital, he 
said : 

‘•'•Gentlemen of the Congress (f the Confeder- 
ate, States of America, : 

“My Message addressed to yon at tlie 
commencement of the last session contained 
such full information of tlie state of the Con- 
federacy as to render it unnecessary that I 
should now do more than call your attention 
to such important facts as Iiavo occurred 
dui'ing the rece.s.s, and tlie matters eonnecled 
with tin? public defense. 

“ I have again to congratulat(3 you on the 
accession of newmombei's to our Conl'edura- 
tion of free and equally sovereign Btates. 
Our beloved and honored bretiiren of Morth 
Carolina and Tennessee have cousnmmated 
the action foreseen and provided for at yonr 
last session; and I have had the gratilicatlon 
of aunoimcing liy Proclamation, in confor- 
mity with the law, that these States were 
admitted into the Confederacy. The iieo[)lo 
of Virginia also, by a majority previously un- 
known ill oni’ liistory, have ratiiied the ac- 
tion of her Convention uniting her fortunes 
with ours. The States of Arkansas, bTorth 
Carolina, and Virginia, have likewise adopt- 
ed tho permanent Constitution of tlie Con- 
federate State.s ; and no doubt is entertained 
of its adoption by Tennessee, at the election 
to be held early in next month.” 

Tlie Confederacy liaving thus at- 
tained its full proportions prior to 
any serious collision between its ar- 
mies and those of the IJnioii, Ave may 
now properly consider and compare 
the relative strength of the opposing 
parties about to grapple in mortal 
combat. 

I. The total populatiun of llie TTui- 
ted States, as returned by tlie Census 
of 1860 , somewliat exceeded Tliivtv- 
one Millions,' Avliereof tho Free S t ntes, 
with all the territories, coutained Nine- 
teen,'' and the Slave States, including 
theDistrictof Columhia, over Twol vo" 
Millions. As the Tree States all ad- 

*19,128,443. 12,315,3 (2. 
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liered to tlie Union, while, of the ^ 
Slave States, Delaware, Maryland, 
Kentucky, and Missouri ’ did 'riot 
unite with the Confederacy, the pre- 
ponderance of population in the ad- 
hering o ver that of the seceded States 
w'as somewhat more than two to one. 
The disparity in wealth bet'ween the 
contending parties was at least equal 
to this ; so that there was plausibility 
in the claim of the Confederates to 
that sympathy which the generous 
nsually extend to the weaker party in 
a life-and-death struggle. In Manu- 
factures, Commerce, Shipping, etc., 
the preponderance was immensely on 
the side of the Union. 

II. The prestige of regularity, of 
legitimacy, and of whatever the Old 
W orld implies by the comprehensive 
term ‘Order,’ was likewise on the 
side of the Union. Tlie Confederacy 
appeared as a disturber of preexisting 
arrangements, and tlins of tlie gen- 
eral peace. Its fundamental theories 
of State Sovereignt}^, Eight of Seces- 
sion, etc., were utter novelties to the 
mass of mankind, and were at war 
with the instincts and prepossessions 
of nearly all who could understand 
them. The greatness and security, 
wealth and power, of England were 
based on the supersedure of the Hep- 
tarchy by the Realm, and on the 
conversion of Scotland and Ireland, 
respectively, from jealous and hostile 
neighbors into integral portions of 
the British commonwealth, France, 
feeble and distracted while divided 
into great feudatories, became strong 
and commandiug from the hour that 
these were absorbed into the power 
and inllnence of the monarchy, and 
Burgundy, Picardy, Anjou, etc., be- 

Kentucky and Mis.souri are claimed as having 
hone so; and, hence, were botfe represented, 


came mere geographical designations 
.of portions of the nation ‘one and 
indivisible.’ Italy, through her at 
length half-realized aspirations of so 
many weary centuries — - Germany, 
still in fragments, in defiance of her 
ardent hopes and Avishes, the impo- 
sing and vene'rable anarchy that Vol- 
tane pronounced her, four genera- 
tions back— Poland, through her la- 
mentable partition—and nearly every 
great calamity wliicli modern history 
had taught mankind to deplore — pro- 
tested against such disintegrations as 
the Confederacy had initiated, arid not 
less against the principles on which 
they were justified, A]id especially 
did the Democracy of Europe — the 
party of Progress and Reform of 
whatever country — ■insthictively re- 
volt against doctrines and practices 
which tended nnmistakabl}Packward 
to the ages alike of national and of 
individual impotence, wherein, peo- 
ples were weak, though castes were 
strong; to the ages of harharism aud 
of feudalism, wherein nolfies and 
chieftains were mighty, hnt laws and 
magistrates of small account. The 
Democracy of Europe were never for 
one moment misled or confused by 
tbe Confederates’ pretensions as to 
reserved rights and. constitutional 
hberty. Their instinct at oucro rec- 
ognized their deadly foe througJi all 
liis sprecioiis disguises. Men who 
had, as conspirators and revolution- 
. ists,heen tenanting by turns tins dun- 
geons and dodguig tlie glb])ets of 
‘Divine Right’ from hovhood, r(^]!U- 
diated Avith loatliing any afiiliaiion 
with this rebellion ; and no word of 
cheer ever reached tlie ears ol‘ ifis 
master-spirits from Kossuth, Maz^ini, 


from an early day, .in the Confederate ('(jngro.sa 
. But the claim is haseleas and impudent, 
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Yit'tor lingo, Ledrn Eollra, Loids 
Blai'ie, (7ftril)nldi, or any otlier of those 
■who, doiying the vengeance of des- 
pots, linve consecrated their lives and 
sacriliced jjcrsonal enjoyment to the 
cuaiu])ioushi]) of the Bights of Man. 

Ilf. Tlie Confederates had vastly 
the aflvantugc in the familiarity of 
their [)eo])lc with the nse of arms,® and 
in their addiction to and genius for 
the art of war. The Mortliern youth 
of 1 son wer(i 7U)t iiearly so familiar 
witli the use of the hunter’s rifle or 
fowliug-])iece as were their ancestors 
of 1770. Tiie density of our popu- 
lation had expelled desirable game 
almost entirely Irom all the Kew- 
England States hnt Maine ; in the 
prairie States, it rapidly disappears 
before the advancing wave of civilized 
settlemeiit and cultivation. Onr In- 
dian wars of the presetit century have 
nearly all been fought on onr western 
and south-western borders ; onr last 
war with C-rreat Britain was condemn- 
ed us unwise and unnecessary by a 
largo j)ro])ortion of the hrorthern 
people; so was the war upon Mex- 
ico : so that it may he fairly said 
tliat, while tlie South and South-'West 
laid been repeatedly accustomed to 
hostilities during the present century, 

“A Sfjutheru gunflomau, writing from Au- 
gusta, in Eobruaiy, ISOl, said; 

“Hinu-tr-uths of our youth go constantly 
armed; and the common use of deadly weapons 
is ipuio disregarded. Ho control can bo exer- 
cised over ii lad after ho is fourteen or fifteen 
years oi* ago. ITetlien becoinc.s ‘ Mr.’ so-and-so, 
and ;ickno\\iedgeH no ina.stcr.” 

'J’hc strect-figlitK, dncls, etc., so prominent 
ameng the ‘ peeiiliar in,«titution.s’ of the South, 
doubtless conduced to tlio ready adaptation of 
'.vldtes to a state of war. 

n®Piiliard, in his “ Southorn History” of our 
Htiaiggle, smartly, if not (piito accurately, says; 

“In the war of IS 12, the North furnished 
fiS,.5r)2 soldiers; tho South 96,812 — making a 
m.yoniy of in favor of the South. Of 
tho uumlicr furnished by tho North — 


the Forth and East had known very 
little “ of war hut by hearsay since the 
peace which secured onr independ- 
ence, eighty years ago. 

lY. The Behels had a decided ad- 
vantage in the fact that, on the main 
question underlying the great issue 
they had made up— the question of 
npliolding, strengthening, extending, 
and perpetuating Slavery, or (on the 
other hand) restricting, confining, 
weakening it, with a view to its ulti- 
mate extinction — they had the active 
sympathy of a decided majority of 
the American people. The vote for 
President in 1860 had shown that 
scarcely more than two-fifths of the 
American People were even so far 
hostile to Slavery as to wish its farther 
diffusion arrested. Had political ac- 
tion been free in the Slave States, 
they would probably have swelled 
Mr. Lincoln’s poll to fully Two Mil- 
lions ; hnt, on the other hand, the 
hopeless distraction and discourage- 
ment of the pro-Slavery forces so 
paralyzed effort on that side, by de- 
monstrating its futility, as seriously 
to diminish the anti-Lincoln vote. 
Had there been but one instead of 
three pro-Slavery tickets in the field, 
its vote in Maine, Few Hampshire, 


Massachusetts fiirnislicd 3,110 

New Plampshire “ 897 

Connecticut “ 387 

Ehode Island “ ........ 637 

Vermont “ , . 181 

In all .5,163 

While the State of .South Carolina furnished 5, 696. 

In the Mexican War, 

Massachusetts furnished 1,047 

New Hampsliire “ 1 

The other New England Slates. .0,000 
In all 1,048 


The whole number of troops contributed by 
the North to tho IMexiean War wan 23,ort4; while 
the SauUi contributed -1.3, 630 — very nearly dou- 
ble — and, in proportion to her population, four 
times as many soldiers as the North.” 

. “Lincoln 1, §57, 610; all others 2,787,780. 
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Connecticut, Peiiiisylvaiiia, Oliio, H- 
liiiois, and (in fact) nearly every Free 
State, would liave been far heavier 
than that actually returned; so it 
AV'ill be but fair to estimate the pro- 
Slavery voters of the entire Union as 
preponderating in. just about the pro- 
portion of Three Millions to Two. 
In other words, three-iifths of the en- 
tire American Peojde (the Blacks 
being then of little more account, 
politically, than so many cattle) sym- 
pathized with the Ilebellion in so far 
as its animating purpose was the for- 
tification, diffusion, and aggrandize- 
ment of Slavery. 

And this explains that exaggeration 
of the importance as well as of the 
beneficence of human chattelhood 
which is seen to pervade all the ear- 
lier harangues, manifestoes, and State 
papei’s, eircidated or uttered in the 
interest of Disunion. He would un- 
derrate the sagacity of the conspira- 
tors, and impute to them a blind 
fanaticism which they never felt, 
who should fail to take into account 
the state of antecedent opinion where- 
on tliese were designed to operate. 
Let him but (30iisider tliat, through- 
out thirteen of the fifteen Slave States, 
no joiiriial of any note or infinence 
had Ibr many years been issued which 
was not an ardent champion and eu- 
logist of Slavery — that no man could 
he chosen to Congress from any dis- 
trict in those thirteen States, and 
3iono fro]u nioj-o than two districts 
of the eiitire fifteen, who was not 
a facile and eager instrument of the 
Slave Power, even though (as in 
ITest Yirglnia) their inhabitants well 


understood that Slavery was to thein 
a blight and a curse — that every 
prominent and powerful religious or- 
ganization thronghout tlie South was 
sternly pro-Slavery, its preachers 
maldng more account in their prelec- 
tions of Ham and Onesinms tliaii of 
Isaiah and John the Baptist — and he 
will be certain to render a ju(]g.mciit 
less hasty* and more just. There 
were probably not a hundred white 
churches south of the Potomac and 
Ohio wdiich would have recei^'ed nn 
avowed Abolitionist into their coin- 
mnnion, though he had been a Jona- 
tliaii Edwards in Orthod( jx}', a Y' es- 
ley in piety, or a Bimyan in religious 
zeal. The Industry, Commerce, and 
Politics of the South were not more 
scpuu’ely based on Slavery tiiaii was 
itsBeligion. Every gj’eat national 
religions organization had eitli er l.jeen 
rendered pliant andsuhservieut to tlie 
behests of Slavery or had been shiv- 
ered by its resistance thereto. And 
no sooner had Secession been inau- 
gurated in the South than the great 
Protestant denominations which had 
not already broken their coiuieetion 
vdtli the Horth proceeded unani- 
mously and with empliasis to do so— 
the Protestant E}>iscopalians, who 
had never received a 'svord of reproof 
for slavelufiding trom tlieir Aorfliern 
brethren, mianimonsly taking the 
lead, followed by the still hnorc nu- 
merous Baptists. And even the 
Southern Press, incendiary ami vio- 
lent as it was, was ontstrippcHl by the 
Southern pulpit in tlio unuuhnity wnd 
vehemence of its iiilminations in be- 
half of Secession." , 


Of the sermons with wliidi the South, was 
carpeted— •‘thick as Autumnal leaves that strew 
the brooks in Tallomhrosa’ — ^between November, 
1860, and May, 1861, that eniftiled Slavery a 


Divine Trust,” hy Rev. B. isr. riihiiei-, rd' Xow- 
Orleaus, was perhaps the most foreilileand iif)te- 
; worthy. lu it, Mr. Palmer says : 

: ■“ In . determining our duty in this emergency, 
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And not, in tlic Sontli only, but in 
tbu Nortli also, luid tlie temples and 
orp;auizations of religion been gradu- 
ally molded and nianixoulated into a 
nnn ‘0 guarded but not less effective 
.suhservieii(;y to tbo Slave Power, 
f)f the inaiiy ])ori()dicals edited and 
i.-siied in the interest of tbe Roman 
Catholic- faith and polity, hardly one 
hsul ever indicaated even a wish that 
SLivery sliould tall; while a large 
niiij’ority were among its most vehe- 
ment, uushriidviiig champions. The 
ca-i',‘ scarcely better with those 
snstained liy the Protestant Eihsco- 
paliims; while, among flic organs of 
the otli(‘r great denominations, Sla- 
very had about as many apologists 
as assailants. The godless ruffianism 
and vo^vdy la\rlcssness of the hlorth 
were, of course, as thoroughly pro- 
Bhivery as those of the Bonth — con- 
scious l)asones3 and ill-deserving al- 
ways !’(".< juii'ing somewhat tvdook down 
iipnii and to trample underfoot; and 
In.'i who has nothing else to boast of al 
wniys sef;k'ing to make thoinostof tlie 
[c.oustnudive] Avbitcuess of Ms skin. 


it is iiecsjssary tliat wo should lirsfc ascertain tho 
naliiro Ilf tlio trust proviik-utially co.miuitted to 
^ us. The particular irihst as.sii^nod to such a 
pjiiplc hecniiios the jiledge of Divine protection; 
and tlieir lidelity to it determines the fate by 
wliicli it i.s overtaken. * * * 

■■ If, tJicm, the .South i,s .such a people,. what, 
al tliis juncture, is tlieir provideutial trust? I 
answer, that it is to c-Ofinu-ve and perpetuate^ the 
imtitidi'on of domestic Slavery as now existing. * * 
Bor u.'!, ;is now .situated, Iho duty is plain, of 
coniorviiu': and tniusinittinir tho system of .Sla- 
very, with thn freest scope for its natural devel- 
opumivfc and extension. * ■!= 

"This duty ‘is houndp.u upon ns again, as the 
Cv'iisldiiJi'il ijnanUans of the slaves themselves- Our 
hit is not more implioated in tlieir.s than is. their 
lot: in ours; in our mutual roiations; we .survive 
or wo perish toftetlier. The wowst foes of the 
black race uro tho.se who intermeddled in 
tlieir lieludf. AYo know, bettor than otliers, that 
every tUlribule of tlieir character lita them for 
d ■peudeuce and servitude. 

" By mirure, the most affectionate and loyal of 
all races hcueatli the sun, they are also the most 
iicipless ; and uo calamity can befall them great- 


It thus cbanced tliat, in this, as in 
some other controversies, tlie sleek 
sanctity and the rough rascality at 
the respective extremities of the 
social scale were found acting in 
concert, as when the Jewish hierareliy 
were aided in compassing the deatli 
of Jesus by the rabble cry of ‘ Crucify 
him!’ alternated with clamors for 
the release of Barabbas tlie robber. 

Y. The Rebellion had, at the outset 
of the struggle, the immense advan- 
tage always enjoyed by tlie belligerent 
who alone lias a positive creed, a 
definite purpose, and is moving di- 
rectly, consistently, toward bis pro- 
claimed goal. It said, ‘ I stand for 
Slavery — strike for Slavery — put all 
at risk for SlaA^ery — and I demand 
the sjnnpathy and succor of all Avlio 
concur with me in regarding Slavery 
as just and beneficent.’ And vffiat 
it thus boldly and reasonably de- 
manded it naturally and generally 
secured. There were slaveholders of 
the Revolutionary school — i-elics of 
the era or inheritors of the faith of 
Wasliington and Jefferson — who re- 


cr than the los.a of tliat protection they enjoy 
under this patriarchal system. * * 

"Last of all, in Khi.g great struggle, we defend 
the cause of God and of religion. The Abolition 
spirit is undeniably atheistic. *!•' It is nowhere 
denied that the lir.st article in the creed of the 
dominant party is tlie restriction of Slavery 
within its present limits. =i= * * 

“ This argument, then, vvhieh sweejis over the 
entire circle of our relations, touclics tbe four 
cardinal points of duty to ourselves, to our slaves, 
to tlhe world, and to AhnigMy God. It establislies 
the nature and solemnity of our present trusts to 
preserve and transiaii our existin g system of dom estic 
servitude, with the, right, imehaUrnried hy man, to go 
and root itself wherever Frovidence and nature may 
carry it. This trust we will discharge, in the 
face of the worst possible peril. Thougli war 
kbe the aggregation of all evils, yet, should the 
madness of the hour appeal to the arbitration of 
the SAVord, we will not shrink, even from the 
baptism of fire. If 'modern crusaders stand in 
serried ranks upon some plain of Esdraelon, 
there shall we be in defen, se of our tru,st. Not 
till the, last man has fallen behind the last ram' 
part, shah, it drop from our hands.” 


THE EEIEHHS AND THE EOES OP SECESSION. 
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piidiated Secession and clung to the j 
Union ; hut there was not an earnest 
devotee of human chattelhood — 
■whether in the South or in the 
hTortli — whether in America or in 
Europe — whether a Tory aristocrat, 
scorning and fearing the unwashed 
multitude, or an Irish hod-carrier, of 
the latest importation, hating ‘ nay- 
gurs,’ and wishing them all ‘ sint 
back to Africa, where they belong’ — 
whose heart did not throb in open 
or secret sympathy with the Slave- 
holders’ Eebellion. Many did this 
whose judgments told them that 
Secession was a mistake — a rash, 
headlong staking of momentous in- 
terests on the doiditful ciiances of 
a moi’tal strife that might easily 
and safely have been avoided; hut, 
after all, the truth remained, that 
whoever really loved Slavery did not 
and could not regard the Ilebellion 
otherwise than with tenderness, witli 
forbearance, vrith that ‘ fellow feel- 
ing ’ that ‘ makes wondrous kind,’ 
and insists that tlie mistakes it sees 
and admits shall be regarded and 
treated with generous allowance. 
There were thousands in the Free 
States, never really for bondage, 
whom party ties and party necessities 
had held in silent, passive complicity 
with the Slave Power through years, 
whose bonds were snapped like glass 
by the concussion of the first caimon- 
shot of the war ; hut whoever was 
really pro-Slavery was at heart an 
apolugist for if in')tan active partisan 
of the Sla'v'eholders’ Eehellion— not 
merely at 'first, but so long as his 
aliections were unweaned fi’om the 
grim and gory idol of their early love. 

On, the other hand, tlie Unionists 
were fettered, their unity threatened, 
their enthusiasm chilled, their effi- 


ciency impaired, by the complication, 
of the struggle with the prohlem of 
Slavery. They stood for Law, Or- 
der, and Established Eight ; all which 
were confidently, xdansibly claimed 
as guarantors of Slavery. They were 
struggling to preserve the Union; 
yet their efforts, even in their own 
despite, tended to unsettle and en- 
danger that which, in the conception 
of many, was the Union’s chief end 
and function. Even the loyal Mil- 
lions were not ripe, at the outset — 
though they ijaight, by a heroic leader,' 
have been surely and rapidly ripen- 
ed— for stern dealing with the source 
of all our woes. Hence, the proffer 
of new coneessioiis, now guarantees 
to Slavery, backed by vehement prot- 
estations of devotion to its clu'irtered 
rights, which marked the initial sta- 
ges qf the struggle. The reflecting 
few remembered how kindred profes- 
sions — doubtless sincere — of nnslia- 
ken, invincible loyalty to the British 
Crown, were constantly reiterated by 
our fathers in all the emdier stages of 
their Eevolutionary struggle ; and 
how like protestations of loyalty to 
the throne and person of Louis XYI. 
were persisted in by tlio leaders of 
the French in. their great convulsion, 
down to witliin a shoj't period of tbe 
abolition of the monarcLy, closely 
followed by the exccLvtion of the mon- 
arch. So IIi.story r<5peats its great 
lessons, and must, so long as the na- 
ture of Man remains essoiitiully un- 
changed. The Eepublicans of 1S60 
pniposed no more tlian tbo Secession- 
ist* a speedy and violent overthrow 
of Slavery. Eacli were but instru- 
ments in the hands of that bci%n, 
inserntahle Power which ‘shapes our 
S ends, rough-hew tliom as wo ■,will;’ 

[ hut, in their common blindness, the 
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adrantage A?as "witli those who seemed 
to he struggling more directly, logical- 
ly, fearlessly toward their avowed end. 

VI. The strong reliance of the 
Eel)el 3 on their Cotton, as so vitally 
iiecjessary to the niaritime Powers of 
Europe that it would compel them 
speedily !'> recognize the independ- 
ence of the Confederacy, and even to 
aid in its acldevement, by forcibly 
riihing the foreseen Idockade of their 
ports, was not jiistified by the event. 
Coiniiiunifios, like individuals, are 
apt to iiiagnily tlieir own conse- 
quence, and to fancy the rest of mail- 
kind S!lhd^tiug by their fiivor, if not 
on their honuly. (“Boldiers!” said 
a Geiierul, going into battle, “re- 
member that yon are Portuguese !”) 
Tlie Southrons, in their impetuosity 
and coiK-eit, seem not to have duly 
considered that tht'ir tlcpendence on 
others was in the direct ratio of the 
dependence of othens on them, and 
that Enr(t]>G could <lisj)eiise with their 
CViitoii with (at least) as little incon- 
vciiieuco as they could forego tlie re- 
coi]it of whatsoever its procfitids might 
purchase. Yet. it' is manifest that a 
region vrhieli produced for sale only 
a few great staples, which western 
Enrojic could not jiroduc.e and must 
largely buy, and which bought freely 
of whatever Eiiroj)e nmst desired to 
sell, woulil he r(garded with partial- 
ity by lici- iriainifael uring and trading 
cl:is,ses, when coiitra.sted with an ad- 
versary wlu> Ifirgoly h( mgh t Cotton 
and Toba(;co, juid made Wares and 
P;ihri<':s li.i sell. It is hut stating tlie 
most obvious trulh to as.sert tliat-- 
rcgariling the Soiitlirons as generous, 
hivrdt custotrim-s, and the Yankees as 
sliai’jt, clo.se-fisted, tricky, dangerous 
rivud-s {he resjaiusible authors of the 
Americ.an tariifs, whereby their ex- 


ports to the Hew World were re- 
stricted and their, profits seriously 
curtailed — tlie fabricating, trading, 
hanking classes across the Atlantic 
were, for the most part, early and 
ardent partisans of Disunion. 

YII, That the ingrain Tories, Aris- 
tocrats, and Eeiictioriists of tlie Old 
W orld should he our instinctive, im- 
placable foes, was inevitable. For 
eighty years, this Eepiiblic had been 
not only a standing but a grooving 
refutation of tlieir most clierished 
theories, tlieir vital dogmas. A Hew 
England town meeting, wherein the 
shoemaker moves that $6,000 be this 
year raised by it for the support of 
common schools, and is seconded by 
the hlacksinith — neither of them 
worth, perhaps, the shop wherein by 
daily labor he earns liis daily bread 
-—the wagon-maker moving to amend 
by I’aising the sum to $8,000, and 
the doctor making a five-minutes’ 
speech to show why this should or 
should not prevail — when tlie ques- 
tion is taken, f,rst on tlie amendinent, 
then on the main proposition — either 
of tlieni standing or falling as a ma- 
jority of those present shall decide — 
such is a spectacle calculated to strike 
more terror to the soul of Kingcraft 
than would the apparition of a score 
of speculating Eoiisseans or tighting 
Garibaldis; and its testimony to the 
safety and beiieticence of intelligent 
democracy increases in weiglit u-itli 
every year of its peaceful and pros- 
perous ciuluraiice. Yvdien it, 1ms (pii- 
etly braved nnlnimied the shocks and 
mutations of three-quai'tei’s of a cen- 
tury, assertions of its litter insecurity 
and. baselessness — soleiu n assn raiu'es 
that it cannot possibly stand, and 
must inevitably topple at the tii-st 
serious trial-v-soiind very iniieli like 
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fresli predictions of a repeatedly post- 
poned, blit still confidently expected, 

‘ end of tlie world.’ Carlyle once re- 
marked tliat tlie Britisli people, hav- 
ing considered and condemned all 
the arguments for retaining' the Corn- 
Laws that could be ex],)ressed in lan- 
guage, were still wniting to see 
whether there might not ho some 
reasons therefor quite 'iwiutterahle. 
So the people of Europe, having 
endured the burdens and fetters of 
Aristocracy and Privilege tlironghont 
three generations, on the strength of 
assurances tliat all democracies were 
necessarily violent, unstable, regard- 
less of the rights of Property, inimi- 
cal to Social Order, and incompatihle 
with tranquillity and thrift, had he- 
gnn I'crv geiiCi'aHy to direct the atten- 
tion of their self-appointed guides and 
rulers to the aetiinl condition of tlie 
Model Pepriblic, and to ask them liow 
they reconciled their theories with 
tldii. The question was an ugly one, 
to which not even a plausible answer 
could be given, until eTefferson Davis 
supplied one. Hojie and gratitude 
on the one liand, apprehension and 
dread on the oilier, made the heredi- 
tary masters and chief priests of the 
Old IPorld the natural, instinctive 
allies of the Slaveholders’ Pebellion. 
Ileiux^, of all the British military or 
iiaioil ufRcers, the liigh-born function- 
aries, who '/i si tod our country during 
the struggle, few even affected neu- 
trality or reserve, while the great 
iuaj(»rity v/erc the open, ardent par- 
tisans of the Pebel cause. 

YllL The rastness of the territory 
occupied by the belligerents, the 
rugged to]iogi’aphy of much of the 
coimtry over which the contest was 
fought, the general badness of Ameri- 
can roa.ds, ivith the DAtraordiiiary 


facilities newly afforded to military 
operations by the Eailroad and the 
Electric Telegraph, secured enormous 
advantages to the party standing 
generally on the defensive. The 
Confederate President, sitting in his 
cabinet at Montgomery or Pichmond, 
could tlienee dispatch a message to his 
lieutenant in Elorida or on the Pvio 
Grande, and receive a response the 
next day — perliaps the next lioiir — 
while our President or General-in- 
Chief eonld not hear of operations 
at Pensacola or Ae-w Orleans for a 
week or more, and so eonld niot give 
seasonably llio orders required to re- 
pair a disaster or improve a victory. 
The recovery of Mew Orleans was 
first learned in Washingt(m through 
Eichmond join-uals ; and so of many 
other slgmd Enion triumplis. A 
corps could be sent from Tirgiuia to 
Teunesseo or Mississippi, by the Con- 
federates, in half the time that was 
required to eountervnil the move- 
ment on our side. If they chose to 
menace Mewhern, M. C., or our 
forces on the Sea Islands of South 
Carolina, they eonld do so with troops 
drawn from Eiclimond or Chattanoo- 
ga before we eonld learn that any had 
started. True, as the vrar wore on, 
and their railroads wore ont — more 
especially after their teiritory was 
cut in two b}'' the ojmnijig of tlie 
Mississipin — this advantage Avas ma- 
terially lessoned; hnttho ruggeduess 
of the country remained: while the 
badness of American, especially of 
Southern, roads, afforded inidimin- 
ished, and, to a Enro])ean, incon(*civ- 
ably, great advantages to tlio p.urty 
acting on the defensive. * 

IX. The Confederates had a 
superiority from the first in this, 
that their leaders and offierwri were 
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thoroughly 'in earnest. Their chief 
had heeu educated at "West Point, 
had fought tlirough the Mexican 
"Wav, had been four years at the 
liead of the War Department, and 
been succeeded therein by Floyd, a 
man after liis own heart, who left 
the service, at the close of 1860, in 
precisely tliat state which was deemed 
most favoralde to their great design. 
One, If not both, of them knew per- 
sonally aluKjst every officer in our 
sei'vice; know the military value of 
each ; knew that he was pliant or 
otherwise to the behests of slave- 
holding treason. They knew wdiom 
to call away to help organize and 
lead theij’ own forces, and who, even 
if loyal, wo\dd serve them better in 
our armies than he could do in then- 
own. The immense advantages they 
thus Bciaired can never he overesti- 
m at(id. Tl i ei r Generals exposed their 
lives in leading or repelling charges 
with a rccldess •courage which made I 
pj'omutious ]’a|>id in their ranks ; and, 
where the treops on both sides are 
raw and undisciplined,; the bravest 
and most determined officers, if 
ca[),ablc, are seldom beaten. In the 
course of the war, eminent courage 
and (‘onsphuions cowardice were often 
dis], ‘laved ou either side; hut the 
Kehels ’wore seldom beaten through 
the ])nsillanimity3 never through the 
treachery, ol' their leaders. 

Ou the other hand. President Lin- 
coln, without military education or 
expciih'iice, fmnd lumself suddenly 
’plunged into a gigantic and, to him,- 
most nnexpetded wmr, wdth no single 

Jancoln." suid an officer wlio called at 
Uic WliUo House (luring the dark days, when 
^’'.’’af.liiuu't.nn was isolated and threatened from 
itveryside. “every ono else may desert you, hut J 
never wiil.” Jdr. laneolu thanked and dismissed 


member of his Cabinet evmn pretend- 
ing to military genius or experience, 
and with the offices of his army 
filled to his hand by those who were 
now the chiefs of the Rel)ellion.. 
His officers were all strangers to him ; 
many of them Biiperannuated and ut- 
terly inefficient, yet hearing names 
associated with remembered heroisin, 
and not to be shelved without in- 
voking popular as well as personal 
reprobation. How should an Illi- 
nois lav’’}mr, fresh from comparative 
obscurity, and who never witnessed 
the firing of a platoon or read a page 
of Yaiiban, presume to say, even 
had he dared to think, that the il- 
lustrious Lieutenant-General at the 
head of our armies, covered all over 
■with the deep scars of wounds re- 
ceived in glorious conflicts neaiij^ 
half a century ago, no longer pos- 
sessed the mental vigor recpiisite to 
the planning of campaigns or tlie 
direction of military nioverneuts ? 
Tlie hare suggestion, on Hr. Lincoln’s 
part, would liave been generally scout- 
ed as the acme of ignorant conceit 
and fool-hardy presumption. 

But not merely was it true that, 
while Jefferson Davis was not only 
able to j)lace evmi-y man in his service 
exactly in the position he deemed 
him fitted for, while Abraliam Lin- 
coln had neither tlie rec|uisite knowl- 
edge nor the legal authority to do 
likewise wnth our officers, tlie fact 
that every one wlio went over to the 
Confederates thereby proved that liis 
heart Avas in their cause, gave that 
side a just confidence in tlieir mili- 

him to his duties. Two dtiys afterward, lie 
learned that this modern Peter had absconded 
to take service with the Eebels. His name was 
J. Bankhead Magruder, then a Lieut. Ool. of 
, Artillery; since, a Confederate Major-Cleneral 
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tary loaders 'wliieli ^vas wantiiig in. 
oui’s. Tlic Litter disticli — 

'■ Heaven taltes the good, too good on earth to stay, . 

And leaves the bad, too badlo take away," 

lias a qualified application to tLis 
case. Of tlic army officers — some 
two Lundi'cd hi mnnber — ^wLo went 
over to tlic KeLellion, not one fancied 
tliat he was consnltiiig his own ease 
or pliysical comfort in so doing. 
Say they were ambitious, ‘ sectional,’ 
traitorous, forsworn, or whatewer yon 
will ; it is barely possible that some 
of them shared the prevalent South- 
ern delusion tliat the ITorth would 
not fight ; luit it is not probable that 
their error on tliis point at all ap- 
proached that of their stay-at-home 
compatriots, who supposed tlie ISTorth” 
a smnll patch of country mainly de- 
voted to the production of sehool- 
marters, counter-jumpers, peddlers, 
and keepers of watering-place hotels, 
all keen at a bargain, but never to 
be driven into a tight. Perha,ps no 
other class of the Southern people 
were so free from the prevaalent de- 
lusion on this liead as were then 
relatively educated, widely-traveled, 
observant army officers, who, aban- 
doning the servieo of their whole 
country, proffered tlieir swords and 
their lives to the cause of Hunian 
Slavery. On tlic other hand, the 
indolent, the stolid, the conscious- 
ly inefficient, who aspired to light 
work and easy living, naturally 
clung to a service wherein they had 
found ^vluit they most desired. The 
Confederacy miijht fail; the Union, 
even tliougli defeated and curtailed, 
could not wmll ahsolutely go down. 
Many tliiis remained whose hearts 

you know Jolm Williams?” asked a 
Soutlioni young lady of average education, ad- 
dressing her Yankees scltool-zoistress. — “No, I do 


inclined to the other side, hut who 
did not believe the overthrow or dis- 
ruption of the Union would prove a 
light undertaking. 

X. The more flagrant instances 
of official cowardice or imbecility 
which these pages must often record, 
will sometimes prompt the question-— 
“Were these men downright trai- 
tors ?” And the general answer must 
be : Consciously, purposely, according 
to their own conceptions, they were 
not. They did not desire, nor seek 
to compass, the divdsion of the re- 
public. Many of them were not even 
bewildered by the fatal delusion of 
State onmipoteiiee. They hoped for 
and sought such an issue from our 
perilous complications as would leave 
our country undivided, and stronger, 
more powerful, greater tlian before. 
But they had uiidoubtingly imbibed 
that one-sided, narrow, false concep- 
tion of the genius and history of our 
political fabric which iclentilies Sla- 
very with the Constitution, making 
the protection and conservation of the 
former the chief end of o.iir National 
existence — not a local and sectional 
excrescence, alien and hostile to the 
true nature and paramoimt ends of 
onr system, to ho homo with patience 
and restrained from diffusing its virus 
until o]>portunity should be present- 
ed for its safe eradication. To this 
large and influential class of our 
officers, the Bel.)e]lion seemed a sad 
mistake, impelled and excused ]:>y the 
factious, malignant, imjustifiahlc re- 
fusal of the .Ecpuhlicans to give ‘ the 
South’ her '^rights’ in the territories ; 
and they coiitrollingly desired that 
there should he the least possible 

not happen to recollect any person of that name.” 
“Why, I supposed you must know him— he 
came from the North." 
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lig'litiiig until cool reflection and tlie 
enoviiiouri cost of the straggle should 
caliii oj' o\'er]jear the rage of extrem- 
ists (ui])()th sides, and induce reunion 
on the hasis, snl^stantially, of the 
Crittenden Compromise. Whoever 
keeps this explanation in mind will 
1)0 etmhled by it to comprehend move- 
ments, delays, vacillations, obstinate 
torpors, and even whole abortive cam- 
pnlgiu^, wliLcli must otherwise seem 
utiejly unaccountable. 

XT. The Eebellion had, moreover, 
a (lecided advantage in the respect 
that ail its partisans, civil as well as 
military, were thoroughly^ in earnest, 
and ready to prorm their faith by their 
works, “You are a Unionist,” said 
a Baltimorean to a New York friend 

“ I don’t doubt it. But are you 
ready toJhjJit foi* the Union? / am 
a Secessionist, and am going to Jujht 
for Secession.” There were lew real 
Socessloidsts who shrank from this 
ter-t of iheir sincerity. On the side 
of the Union wore the calm calcula- 
tions of interest, Ihe clear suggestions 
ofdiity, ibe Ius])ii'utions of abroad, 
benignant patriotism ; but tliese 
W'ere tamo and feeble impulses when 
conirasted witli tlie vengeful hate, 
the (piiveriiig, absorbing rage, the 

^'■The Louitivilhi (luj.) Cmirier of .Tune, 1861, 
puhlislu'd ihu following iiif.niious fabrication an 
from 'Jl'ic- T, ihuite, and it imiucdiately 

ran the I’onnds of the journals of tho Coufedcracy ; 

.Fnriii tlie Nm Jorh Tribune. ‘Do voir 
iiriAuV Till-; Bruri’Y and 'hik .Booty .snAi.r. nij 

YUtTJ.’S, OSI.r COM^UKli TlUiSB RliUKOS OC TIIK 

Soith liKrnuK 'criH xF.vr ckop cojuis ix Tho 
ni-iKt crop will lio death to ur! Let it be Jiewn 
iluwu in (In- licld, bunioil, trauiplod, lost; or, if 
^tiu have ilic oitporl unity, H.hip itio Now York, 
mill wo wilt build up (lotharn by the prions it 
luna bring iu-kI season. Wy shall have the 
(if Ihc niarkots, Inning duly subjected 
oiir ^;lssals in Ibo rtouth. Go ahead, bra,vo fel- 
lows, Zouaves of Now York, whom wo wore apt 
to spit u^jon, though you do tho work at fires. 
Co sdiGudl Don’t mind yellow fever; don’t 
Bjindblabk vomit; doift muiddjilious fever, or 


stormy Avrath, Avliich possessed the 
great body of the Secesoionist^, trans- 
forming even Avomen into fiends. 
These impulses were sedulously cul- 
tivated and stimulated by the engi- 
neers of Disunion, through the ini- 
contradicted dilfusion by tlieir jour- 
nals of tlie most atrocious forgeries “ 
and tlie most shameless iirrcntioiis.^’ 
The North Avas habitually ro]>resent- 
ed to the ignorant masses of the 
South as thirsting for their blood and 
bent on their extermination — as send- 
ing forth her armies instrindod to 
ravisli, kill, lay Avaste, and destroy’’ ; 
and the pulpit Avas not far behind the 
press in disseminating these atrocious 
flilsehoods. Hence, the Southeni 
militia, and even conscripts, Avere im- 
pelled hy a hate or horror of their 
adversaries Avhich rendered them 
A-aliant in their own desysite, making 
tbem sometimes victors vliere the 
memories of tlieir gTandfiithers at 
Charleston and at Guilford, and of 
their fathers at Blddensbiirg, had led 
their foes to greatly undervalue their 
prowess and tlieir efficien'ey, 

XII. lYhctlier Sia\'ery BliouldjiroA'O 
ail element of strength or oi'Aveaknoss 
to the Eebellion iiece.-sarily depended 
on the manner in vvliicli it sbould be 

cholera, or measles, or small jjoy, or hot weather, 
or hard living, or cold steel, or hot sliot ! Go !’ ” 
The KorfolU ( TAa) BmM of .April 22(.l, said : 

“ Tt is rumored that Lincoln has been t/rurih 
for three days, and that Gapt. Lee has command 
at tho Capitol; and aLo that. Col. Lee, of Vir- 
ginia, wdio lately resigned, is hombardiwj Wa-'h- 
iwjtm from Arlingtoii Hights. If so, it; will 
account for Iris not having arrived hero to take 
command, as w'ua expected.” 

The Nmi Orleans Ficayuna of about May 15tlr, 
1861, said: 

“ All the Massachusetts troops now in AA^ash- 
ington. are negroe.s, with the exception of two or 
three drumm('r-boy.s. Gen. Butler, in con'nimid, 
is a native of Liljeria. Our rc-ader'^ may vimol- 
lect old Benj the barber, wiio kept a shop in 
Toydras-street, and emigrated to Liberia with, a 
small competence.* Ucu, Duller is Ids son.’’ 


SLATEET, LOYALTY, AHD 

treated by tlie defenders of the Union, 
It was a nettle, w’bicli, bandied timid- 
ly, tenderly, was certain to sting tbe 
band that tbns toyed witb it; tbe 
only safety lay in clntcbing it reso- 
lutely and firmly. Slavery bad made 
the .Rebellion ; Slavery coerced tbe 
Soiitb into a silence that counter- 
feited unanimity by bowling ‘ Aboli- 
tionist!’ on tbe track of every one 
who refused to seem a traitor to bis 
country, and sending its bloodhounds 
and Thugs to throttle or knife him. 
An aristocracy of three hundred 
thousand families, haughty, high- 
spirited, trained to arms, and accus- 
tomed to rule all who approached 
tliem, wielding all the resources and 
governing the conduct not only of 
Four Millions of Slaves, but of nearly 
twice that number of tree persons, 
wdio served the lordly man-owners 
as merchants, factors, lawyers, doc- 
tors, priests, overseers, navigators, 
mechanics, slave-hunters, etc., etc., 
never dreaming that they could cher- 
ish any opinions but such as the 
planting aristocracy prescribed, was 
no contemptible foe. So long as their 
slaves should remain obedient to 
their orders and docile to their will, 
know'ing notliing hut wdiat they were 
told, and hoping for nothing beyond 
their daily rations of corn and pork, 
a commimity of Twelve Millions, 
holding an area of nearly One Million 
square miles — the governing caste 
conscri|)ting the Poor Whites to fill 
its armies, and using the labor of the 
slaves to feed and clothe them--pre- 
sentcd to its foes on every side a front 
of steel and flame. Only by pene- 
trating and disintegrating their pha- 
lanx, so th at its parts should no longer 
support each other, hut their enforced 
cohesion give place to their natural 
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antagonism, could its pcuver he broken 
and its persistence o\'crl)enio. 

And here it may he instructive to 
note that the })iiraiuount loyalty to 
his ^tate, vaimted by the Sinithron 
as the keystone of his political arcli, 
always resolved itself, on a searching 
analysis, into devotion to Slasury. 
Thus, when Yirginia seceded, we 
have seen Alex. H. II, Stuart, with 
other eminent ‘ conservatives,’ who 
had, up to this point, resisted Uis- 
nnion, now take ground in its favor ; 
wdiile Magoffin, C. F. Jackso]!, etc., 
always insisted that it was to kis 
State that each citizen ow'cd his first 
and highest duty. A favored effieer 
in our regular army transmitted his 
resignation, to he tendered in case 
Jds State seceded, and wuis not cash- 
iered therefor, as he should have been 
poromptly and flnall}^ All over the 
South, men said, ‘ This Secession is 
madness — it will ruin all concerned — 
I have resisted it to the best of my 
ability — hut my State has seceded 
nevertheless, and I must go with my 
State? But, on the other hand, Ster- 
ling Price, Humphrey Marshall, 
James B. Clay, Eicharcl Hawses, 
Simon B. Buckner, William Preston, 
Charles S. Morehead, and scores like 
them — in good i>art old Whigs, wiio 
could not help knowing better — 
never seemed to imagine that the 
refusal of tbeir respective States to 
secede laid them under the smallest 
obligation to restrain their traitorous 
poropensities, ‘ State Sovereignty’ was 
' potent only to authorize and excuse 
treason to the ITiii<)ii — never to re- 
sti’ain or prevent it. 

XTTT . The Southern leaders entsued 
upon their great struggle with the 
Union under the impresaioTi — whic-ii, 
with the more sanguine, amounted 
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to iiiidonlotiiig eoiifidcTice — tliat they 
were to Ijg largely aided l3y coopera- 
tion and diversion on the part of tlieir 
^Northern friends and allies. Tliey 
did not, for a rnomentj suppose tliat 
tlie Pree States were to be, even in 
appearance, a unit against tlicir ef- 
forts.”' Doubtless, tbere was disap- 
pointment on botb sides — tbe Nortli 
believing tliat tbere could never fail 
to be an open and active Union party 
at the Soutli ; while the South counted 
on like aid from the ISTorth ; hut there 
was this material diiTcrence between 
the two cases : The Southern lead- 
ers had received innunierahle assur- 
anc.es, through a series of years, of 
Northern synipathy and aid in the 
anticipated btruggle for their ‘ rights 
while pi’ohably no single Republican 
had received a letter or message fiaiui 
any Southron of note, urging that no 
concession be made, but that the 
Dhunionists be crowded to tbe wall, 
and ciuupclled to bac-k square out or 
fight. On the con trary, almost every 
Soiitliern plea for the Union bad as- 
sumed as its basis that the North 
could, would, and should, he induced 
to recede from its posit ion of resistance 

to Slavery Extension, or else . 

Tlio alternative was not always plain- 
ly expressed ; but tbe inference was 
irresistJble, that Southern Unionism 
ditiered frtnn Secessioriism in that it 

2VV' Xnn (h-tt'nns rhnjune. on'Vbruary ‘ilst, 
ISiil. liai.1 a letter trom its New York corre- 
syoiidi-iit ‘ A!aeli)[ie,’ the lilth, wlitcli, with 
roft-roiKv In Mr. i.iucnhi’s Kpeceh, two days ear- 
lier, at Indianiipolis, said: . . 

iditeoh) even gix'.s .«o fur as to inl.iniatp that 
luK-tiK! araiies will niureh across tho soeoded 
Bialc.s to carry oiil the darling project of recap- 
!nre. stud the ‘enforct-inent of Uie iaw.s,’ buthe 
Huri'ly could not have counted tbo droadlul and 
su’kcsiiiig result when such a ootirso wandered 
through his liot and fiaaizicd hra'm. Marcii hos- 
tile iinnics througl'i 1h(! Roiithern Statcis ! Why, 
where aro tbo armies to come from that are to 


proposed allowing the North a moiltli 
or two longer wherein to back out of 
its chosen position before visiting its 
perverseness with the retribution of 
fire and sword, ‘"Wait a little long- 
er,’ was tbe burden of Sontliern ap- 
peals for persistence in Unionism ; 

‘ tbe North is preparing to recede : 
she will presently agree, rather tlian 
fight, to give ns, at least, the Critten- 
den Compromise.’ But suppose she 
should no?; — what then? This ques- 
tion was sometimes answered, some- 
times not ; blit the logical inference 
was inevitable : ‘ Then we will unite 
with you in a struggle for Disunion.’ 
Here were tbe toils in wliicli Yirginia 
Unionism bad immesbed itself before 
the bombardment of Sumter, and 
Avhich foredoomed it to suicide direct- 
ly thereafter. 

The more earnest and resolute 
Southerners had been talking of 
their ‘ rights ’ and tlieir ‘ Avrongs,’ for 
a number of years, in sueb a definite, 
decisive way that they felt tliat no 
one could justifiably fail to compre- 
hend them. Some of them Avere 
Disimionists outright — regarded sepa- 
ration as at all events desirable for 
the South, and certain to enhance 
her prosperity, Avealth, and power. 
Others preferred to remain in the 
Union, if they could shape its policy 
and mold it to their Avill ; but tlie 

take Tip the maroli? AYhere are the loans of 
money to eonio from to carry on this diabolical 
and . tieiidi.sh crime ? An Arnerkaa array snfil- 
ciently powerful camiot bo raised to do i t ; \vl i ile, 
as regards the raising of moneys to prosecute 
the fratricidal strife, Neiy Arork, the banking 
emporium of the Union, will refuse, point blank, 
to advaneo a dollar for so unholy a ]nirpo:-e. * =•' =:• 

“No! no! The South is too terribly in eaim- 
e.st forourTiankers to furnish tho sinows udiore- 
with to whip it, back to its ‘allegiance:’ and, if 
pie atroeious game should still be persisted in, 
instead of having tlie hinds to work with, tho 
new fiovemiacnt of Mr. Lincoln will tind itself 
flatupon its back,” 


MR. BUCHANAN TO 

former class, tlioiigli few at first, liad 
been steadily gaining from tlie latter. 
Eacli of tliese were constantly, openly 
saying, Give ns onr rights in the 
Union, or we will secnre them by 
going Old of the Union.” When, 
therefore, they received messages of 
syinp^ithy and cheer from their 
Northern compatriots in many ardu- 
ous struggles, they could not but 
understand their assurances of com 
tinned aud thorough accord as mean- 
ing what was implied by like assn- . 
ranees from Soutliern sources. 

Among the captures hy Gen. 
Grant’s army, during his glorious 
Mississippi campaign of 1863, were 
several boxes of the letters and pri- 
vate papers of Jefferson Davis, found 
ill an. ont-honse on a plantation be- 
tween J aclvson aiidTicksburg. Seve- 
ral of these letters were given to the 
public by tlieir captors, many of 
tbeni bearing the signatures of North- 
ern men of note, who have never 
denied their authenticity. These 
letters throw a clear light on the 
state of Southern opinion which in- 
duced the» Secession movement of 
1860-61, and are therefore essential 
eontrihutions to the liistory of that 
period. As such, a jiortion of them 
will here he given. 

So early as 1850, James Buchanan 
(not yet President) wrote to Mr. 
.ilavls, c('mplainiiig that ‘ the South ’ 
was dis}>osed to he too easily satisfied, 
with regard to her ‘rights’ in the 
tei-ritories. In this ‘private and 
confidential’ letter, dated Wheat- 
laud, March 16th, he says: 

“So far from having in any degree re-, 
coiloil irum the Missouri Oonipromise, 1 5ave 
projtared a lett.or to sustain it, written- with 
all the little ability of which I am master. 


JBBFSRSON BATIS. 

T on may ask, why has it not been publislied ? 
The Mswer is very easy. From a faireful 
examination of the proceedings in Congress, 
it is clear that Kon-Irderveiition is all that 
will he required hy the South. Webster’s 
speech is to he the base of the compromise 
— it is lauded to the echo by distinguished 
Sonthern men— and what is it? Non-inter- 
vention; and RorL- Intervention simply he.caim 
the Wilmot Proviso is not required to pre- 
vent the curse of Slavery from hchicj iiijlicted 
on the Territories. Under tliese ciroumstaii- 
ces, it would be madness in me to publish 
my letter, and take higher ground for the 
• South than they have taken for themselves. 
This would be to out-Herod Herod, and to 
be more Soutliern than the SovitJj. It could 
do no good, hut might do much mischief. 

“ The' truth is, the South have got them- 
selves into a condition on this question 
from which it appears to me now they can- 
not extricate tlieinselves. My proposition 
of the Missouri Compromise was at once 
abandoned hy them, and the cry was Non- 
Intervention. They fought the battle at the 
last Presidential election with this device 
npiou their banners. The Democracy of 
Pennsylvania are now everywhere rallying 
to Non-Iuterveutiou. They suppose in doing 
this they are standing by the Soiitli in the 
manner most acceptable to tlieir Soutliern 
liretliren. Our Democratic journals are 
praising the speech of Webster,” because all 
tlie appearances are that it is satisfactory to 
the vSouth. It is now too late to change 
front with any hope of success. You may 
retreat with honor uiion the principle that 
you can caimy your slaves to Oalifornia, and 
liold them there under the Constitution, and 
I’efei' the question to the Supreme Court, of 
tlie United States. I am sorry, both for 
your sakes and my own, that such is the 
condiiiou in which you are placed. 

“ I say for my own sake, because T can 
never yield the position Avhieh I have de- 
liberately taken in fiivor of the Missouri 
Oonqinmiise ; and 1 shall be assailed hy 
faiuiLies and free-soilers as long as I live, for 
huAung gone further in supjjorC of the rights 
of the ISontli than riuutheni Heiiators and 
Repre.sentatives. T am coimnittod for the 
Missouri Compromise, and that cuiumittal 
shall stand: 

“Kliould there he any unexpected ch.ange 
in the aspect of affairs at WuBliiugtou 
Avhich Avould hold out the hope that tlie 
publication of my Missouri Cumpromiso 
letter Avould do any good, it sluili yet bo 
publislied.” 

In this spirit, Northern aspihints 
and office-seekers had for years been 


” Mr. Webster’s deplorably famous speech of March Vth, 1850. 
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egging on tlie leaders of Soutliern 
opinion to take Ijiglier ground in 
op’position to Isiortliem ‘tanaticism’ 
and In. assertion of ‘ Southern rights.’ 
Oen. dolm A. Quitman, of Missis- 
sippi — an aide and worthy disciple of 
Mr. Calhoun — ill a letter written 
shoi'tly liefoj’o Ids death, stated that 
Senator Douglas, just prior to the 
Cincinnati Convention of 1856, made 
complaints to him of the disposition 
of Sontlierii men to he too easily 
satisfied, substantially like those of 
iMr. Buchaiian, just quoted. He 
suggested that they should boldly 
demand all their rights, and accept 
nothing less. In this spirit, the fol- 
lowing letter from a leading Demo- 
crat of Illinois, formerly Governor 
of that State, was written after the 
BocessioTi of South Carolina: 

“ 15elt,viixh, 111., Dec, 28, 18tl0. 

“ De.vr I’ mr.xns ; 1 writo to you because 
I cannot well avoid it. I am, in lioart and 
soul, for tlio South, as tbey arc right in the 
prin(.‘ii)ks and ])ossuss the ConstiUitioii. I 

“• If the puhVuj mind will hear it, the seat 
of (lovorntaeut, the Government itself, and 
the Army and Navy, ought to I'oraain with 
the South and the Ooustltution. I have 
been pruimilgating the above soiitiment, al- 
tliougli it is rather revolutionary, A Pro- 
visional Governmont should be established 
at Washington to receive the power of tlie 
out-g'oiiig Pre.sideut, and for the President 
elect to take tho oath of oOicte out of slave 
teiTitoxy. 

“ N owl come to the point. All the Slave 
States must separate from the North and 
come together. Tho Free States will not 
concede an atom, hut are bent on the de- 
struction of Shivciw, Why, ill God’s name, 
cauiiui. tho Northern Slave States .see this 
fact, Its clear as noonday liofore their eyes? 

"Tlie general seces.siuu ought to ho ac- 
comiilifihcd before the 4th ol‘ Jiitirch. Mr. 
.Ihu'hiiuau de-:erve.s immortal honor for keep- 
ing (iowu bloodshed. In one hour, by tele- 
grapii, he could oj‘d<;r Port Moultrie to ftre 
un Oliarlfslou, and the war would rage 
over the Union. .1 am, in lieart and soul, 
tigainfit war; hut the best way to keep 
peace is to he able to defend yourselves. 

“If the Slave States would unite and 
fm-ni a Oonvention, tliey inigdit have the 
power to cuei'ue the North into terms tp 


amend the ^Constitution so as to protect 
Slavery more efficiently. 

“ You will pardon this letter, as it pro- 
ceeds from friendly motives, from 

“Your friend, Johx Eetn-olds. 

“ To the Hon. Jeff. Davis and Ex-Governor 
Wm. Smith.” 

Prof. Charles W. Hackley, of Co- 
lumbia College, Hew York, writing 
two days earlier to Mr. Davis, to 
suggest a moderate and reasonable 
mean between the Horthern and the 
Southern positions respecting the 
territories, commences : “ My sympa- 
thies are entirely with ‘ the South’ ” — ■ 
an averment which doubtless meant 
much more to the receiver than was 
intended by the writer. Y’et it is 
probable that nine out of every ten 
letters written from the Horth to the 
South during that boding Winter, if 
they touched on public affairs at all, 
were more exceptionable and inis- 
leading tlian was this one. 

Ex-President Pierce wrote, almost 
a year previously, and in prospect of 
the Presidential nomination for 1860, 
as follows : 

Ci-.\.KENDON Hotel, Jan. 6, 1860, 

Mv Deae Feiend : I wrote you an un- 
satisfactory note a day or two since, I have 
just had a pleasant interview with Mr. Shep- 
ley, whose courage and fidelity are equal to 
his learning and talents. He says lie would 
rather fight the battle with you .as tlie staiid- 
ard-be.arer, in 1860, than under the auspices 
of any other leader. The feeling and judg- 
ment of Mr. S. ill this relation is, T am confi- 
dent, rapidly gaining ground in New Eng- 
land. Our ])oo])le arc looking for “tlio 
Coining Man.” One wlio is raised by all 
the elements of his character .above the at- 
mosphere ordinarily breathed by politic/ians. 
A man really fitted for tliis emergency by 
bis ability, courage, broad statesmanship and 
patriotism. Col. Seymour (Tho’s. IT.) ar- 
rived here this morning, and ex[)ressed his 
views in this relation in alniust tho ideutbail 
l.anguage used by Mr. Shepley. It is true 
that, in the [)rcsent state of tilings at Wash- 
ington, and throughout the country, no man 
can predict what changes two or throe 
months may bring forlh. Let me suggest 
that, ill the morning deb.ates of Congress, 
full justice seems to me not to have hoeii done 
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to the Democracy of the North, I do not 
believe that otir friends at the South have 
any just idea of the state of feeling, hurrying 
at this moment to the pitch of intense ex- 
asjieration, between those who respect their 
political obligations, and those who have 
ap!)arently no impelling power hut that 
w liicli a fanatical position on the subject of 
dotnestifi Slavery imparts. Without discuss- 
ing tile question of rig-ht— of abstract power 
to secede — I have never believed that actual 
disrnptiun of the Union can occur without 
blood; amlifthTovgh the madness of North- 
ern Aholiiioiri)its that dire calamity must 
the fujlding ^cill not be along Mason 
and iJixorrs line merely. It will he xHthin 
our own borders, in our own streets, between 
the two cltsses of citizens to xohom I have 
rcfirred. Those xcho defy Icm and scout 
constitational obligations, xoill, if xoe ever 
reach the arbitrament of arms, find oecufa- 
tion enough at home. I^othing but the state 
of Mrs. Pierce’s health would induce me to 
leave the country now, although it is quite 
likely that my presence at home would he 
of little service. I have tried to impress 
upon our people, especially in N. H. and 
Connecticut, where the only elections are to 
take place during the coming Spring, that, 
while our Union meetings are all in the right, 
direction and well enough tor the present, 
they will not be worth the paper upon 
which Jiieir resolutions are written unless 
we can overthrow political Abolitifjuism at 
the polls, and repeal the unconstitutional 
and obnoxious laws which in the cause of 
“Personal Liberty” have been placed upon 
our statute-books. I shall look with tlcep 
interest, and not without hope, for a decided 
change in this relation. Ever and truly 
your friend, Franki,in Piekce. 

Hon. Jeff. Davis, Washington, D. 0. 

Siicli are specimens of the North- 
ern letter.? wherewith Southern states- 
men yv^ere misled into the belief that 
the UsTorth would be divided into hos- 
tile camps whenever the South should 
strike boldly for her ^rights.’ It 
proved a grie vous mistake ; hut it was 
countenanced by the habitual tone 
of W'onservative ’ speakers and jour- 
nals throughout the canvass of 1860, 
and thence down to the collision at 
Sumter. Even then, the spirit which 
impelled these assurances of Northern 
sympathy with, and readiness to do 
and dare for, the South,’ was not 
33 


extinguished, though its more obvious 
manifestations were in good part su];- 
pressed for a season. A very few 
persons — ^hardly a score in all — of 
the most uncontrollable Southern 
sympathies, left the North to enter the 
Confederate armies ; but many thou- 
sands remained heliind, awaiting the 
opportunity, which disa])puintmenfc 
and disaster were soon to present, 
wherein they might take ground 
against the prosecution of the ‘ Abo- 
lition War,’ and in frvor of a ‘coni- 
ju’omise’ that was not to be had — at 
all events and oii any terms, of 
‘Peace,’ There is, or has been, a 
quite general impression, backed by 
constant and confident assertions, that 
the people of the Free States were 
united in support of the War until 
an anti-Slavery aspect was given to 
it hy the Administration. Yet that 
is very far from the truth. There 
was no moment wherein a large por- 
tion of the Northern Democracy 
were not at least passively hostile to 
any form or shade of ‘coercion;’ 
while many openly condemned and 
stigmatized it as atrocious, unjustifi- 
able aggression. And this opposition, 
even when least vociferous, sensibly 
subtracted from the power and dimin- 
ished the efficiency of the Nortli. 

• XIY. Whether there was greater 
unanimity at the South or at the 
North in sustaining the Union or the 
Confederacy in tlie prosecution of 
their struggle, will, j)crhaps, never 
be conclusively determined. There 
were moments during its progress 
when the South appeared ulmofct a 
unit for Secession, wdiile the dis- 
heartened North seemed ready to 
give uj) the contest for tlic Crnion ;■ 
as there were crises v.dierein the Ke- 
bellion seemed to reel on the brink 
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of Speedy dissolution : but neither of 
these can justly ho taken as an accu- 
rate tost of the average popular senti- 
ment of the respective sections. Yet 
■\ve have seen that a majority of the 
Southern peojde could never, until 
frenzied Lythe capture of Port Sum- 
ter, and hy ofli(ual assurances (nn- 
deuied in t//eu' hearing) that Lincoln 
had cl C( dared unprovoked and utter- 
ly unjustilialdo war upon them, be 
indue, ed to lift hostile liancls against j 
their country ; and that Secession was 
only foj’ced down the throats of those 
wlio accepted it by violence, outrage, 
and tcrrctr. A few additional facts 
on this head, out of thousands that 
might bo cited, will here be given : 

liev. John IT. Aughey, a Presby- 
terian clergyman of Northern birth, 
but settled in Northern Mississippi 
for some years prior to the outbreak 
of tlic Ttebellion, in bis “ Iron Pur- 
naee,”'" gives a synopsis of a Seces- 
sion i-peech to which he listened in 
A tala county, Miss., just after Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s clccdion, rcinniiig thus : 

“Tlio Inilfccr is tlio argument that 
slioiild be ag.ainst the snhmissioihsts ; 
and I jirodiot that it will soon, vciy soon, be 
in force. 

“ 'iVe h:we. glorious news from Tallahatchie. 
Seven tory .'^uhniissionists were hanged there 
in one day; and the .^o-eallcd Union candi- 
dates, ii.-iving the wliulesonio dread of hemp 
befoi'c their eyes, are not ctin\''assmg the 
county,” etc., etc. 

When the election was held for 
dcleg.'itf's to tlio Ooin-ention which 
assumed tlio ])owor to take Missis- 
sip[u out ol“ the Iltiion, Mr. Aiighey 
atfctnided it, !uid says: 

^ “ Approaching the ])olls, T asked for a 
Union ticket, and was informed that none 
h.ati hecu printed, and that it Avould be 
advisable to vote the Secession ticket. I 
tiimighi tdUerwiibc; and, going to a desk, 


made out a Union ticket, and voted it, 
amidst' the frowns and suppressed murmurs 
of the judges and bystanders; and, as tli© 
rdsult proved, I had the honor of depu.siting 
the onh/ vote in favor of the Union wdiich 
was polled in that precinct. I knew of 
many who were in favor of the Union, l)ut 
who were intimidated by tbreats, iind by the 
odium attending it, from voting at all.” 

Such was the case at thousands 
of polls throughout the South, or 
wherever the Confederates were strong 
enough to act as their hearts’proinpt- 
ed. . Mr. Clirigman’s boast, in the 
Senate, that ‘ free debaters’ were 
‘ hanging on trees’ down his way, 
was uttered, it should he noted, in 
December, 1860, And thus it was 
that several Counties in Tennessee 
gave not a single vote against Seces- 
sion, while Shelby (including Mem- 
phis) gave 7,132 for Secession to Jhe 
against it, and a dozen others gave 
respectively 3, T, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 17, 20, 23, and 28 vote,| for the 
Union to many thousands fof Seces- 
sion. There was only the seiuhlance 
of an election. “If you vote the 
Union ticket, you nmst prepare to 
■ leave the State,” said Senator Ma- 
son; and the more reckless and less 
responsible Secessionists readily trans- 
lated such words into deeds. Where 
Slavery had undivided syray, a voter 
had just the same liberty to be a 
Unionist as he Iiad to be an Aboli- 
tionist— that is, none at all. 

But there were many comnmnilics, 
and even entire counties, throughor.t 
the South, wliereiii Slavery 1 sad hut a 
.nominal or limited existence; ;;s in 
Texas, thirty-four comities — .-.duig of 
them having each a considerahlo free 
population — were returned, in 1860, 
as containing each les.s tluin a Jmn- 
dred slaves. Some of these could be, 


’** rUikidelpliia, W. S. and AlfrecbMartia, 1803. 
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and were, controlled by tlieir mana- 
ging politicians, bolding offices and 
earning perquisites by tlie grace of tbe 
Slave Power enthroned at tbe State 
cai)ital ; others were incorrigible, and 
were managed in this way : In G-ray- 
son county (Laving 8,187 iiiLabitants, 
of whom 1,291 were slaves), when Se- 
cession was proposed, a county meet- 
ing was held, to consider the project; 
by which, after discussion, it was de- 
cided to negative the movement, and 
hold no election for delegates to the 
proposed State Convention. This 
gave the Secessionists the opportu- 
nity they wanted. They proceeded 
to hold an election, and to choose 
delegates, who helped vote the State 
out of the IJiiion. And this was one 
case like many others. 

Gen. Edward TV. Gantt, who had, 
in Angnst, 1860, been chosen to Con- 
. gress as an independent Democrat, 
from the Southern district of Arkan- 
sas, and who was an early and ardent 
Secessionist, testifies, since his recla- 
mation to Unionism, that the poor 
farmers and other indnstrions non- 
^laveliolders of his region, were never 
Secessionists — that, where he had al- 
waysheen able to induce three-fourths 
of them to vote vdth him as a Demo- 
crat, he could not persuade half of 
them to sustain him as a Secessionist 
— tliat tlieif hearts were never in the 
caxise ; and that those who could he 
persuaded tQ vote for it did so reluc- 
tantly, and as though it Avent against 
the g:rain. Uo rational clonht can 
exist tluit, liad time been afforded for 
consideration, and both sides been 
generally heard, a free and fair vote 
Avonld have shoAvn an immense ma- 
jority, even in the Slave States, 
against Secession. 

Eor the Union Avas - strong — im- 


mensely strong— in the traditions, 
the affections, the instincts, and the 
aspirations, of the great majority of 
the American People. Its preserva-. 
tion was inseparably entwined AAdth 
their glories, their interests, and th eir 
hopes. In the Uorth, no one had, 
for forty years, desired its dissolution, 
unless on acconnt of Slavery ; at the 
South, the case was essentially the 
same. dSTo calculations, lioweA^er im- 
posing and elaborate, had eA^er con- 
vinced any hundred persons, on 
whichever side of the slave line, that 
Disunion could be really advantage- 
ous to either section. Uo line could 
be drawn betwixt Hhe South’ and 
‘ the ISTorth’ which would not leaA’-e 
one or the other exposed to attack — 
none AAdiieh six ‘plain citizens, fairly 
chosen from either section, could be 
induced to adopt as final. Multi- 
tudes Avho supported Secession did so 
only as the most efficacious means of 
inducing the North to repudiate the 
‘ Black Tiepuhlicans’ and agree to the 
Crittenden or some kindred Compro- 
mise— in short, to bully tlie North 
into giving the South lier rights’ — 
never imagining, at the outset, that 
this could be refused, or that Dismiion 
would or could bo really, conclusively 
effected. Thousands died figditing 
under the flag of treason avIioso Jicnrts 
yearned toAvard the okl banner, and 
AAdiose aspiration fur an ‘ ocean-hound 
republic’ — one AA-hicli should ho felt 
andres])e(ficd as first among nations — 
could not ne qnenriied even in tludr 
own life-blood. And, oii tlie olher 
liaiid, the flag rendered illustrious by 
the triumphs of Gates and Green o and 
Washington — of Harrison, Brown, 
Scott, Kacorab, and Jackson — of 
Truxtun, Decatur, Hull, Perry, Por- 
ter, and McDonough — Avas through- 
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out ‘a tower of strengtli’ to the 
TTiiIoiiists. In the hours darkened 
hy shameful defeat and needless dis- 
aster, wlieu the E-epuhlic seemed 
rocking and reeling outlie very brink 
of destruction — wlien Europe almost 
unanimously pronounced the XJnion 
irretrievably lost, and condemned the 
infatuation that demanded persist- 
ence in an utterly hopeless contest™ 


the heart of the loyal Millions never 
faltered, nor was their faith shaken 
that, in spite of present reverses, the 
flag of their fathers would float once 
more over Eichmond and Charleston 
and Montgomery, over Ealeigh, At- 
lanta, and Houston, the symbol of Na- 
tional authority and power, accepted, 
beloved, and rejoiced in, by a great, 
free, happy people. 


XXXIL 


■WEST '^lEGIXIA. 


The Virginia Convention of 1861, ' 
of which a majority assumed to vote 
their State (Uit of the Union, as we 
have seen, luid been elected not only 
as Unionists, hut under an express 
stipulation that their action should 
he 'S'alid only in case of its submission 
to and indorsement by a vote of the 
People. How shamefully that con- 
dition was evaded and circumvented, 
we have seen. The vote to secede, 
taken on tlie 17th of April, and al- 
ready anticipated by acts of hostility 
to the Union under the authority of 
the State, was, so far as possible, kept 
secret antil the Sotli, when it was 
proclaimed by Gov. Letcher that the 
ConveTition had, on the preceding 
day, udo]tted the pwovisional Consti- 
tiitiun of the Confederate States, and 
plac.ed the entire military power of 
the State under tlie control of Jeffer- 
son Davis, by a ‘ convention,’ whereof 
the material iirovision is as follows : 

ytst. Until tlio xuiion of said Common-, 
wcaliii with said Confederacy shall he per- 
fw!twd, and saut Commonwealth shall be^ 
oonw a member .of said Confederacy, accord- 
ing tn the Const itntii'mH of both Powers, the 


whole military force and military operations, 
offensive and defensive, of said Common- 
wealth, in the impending contliot with tho 
United States, shall be under the chief con- 
trol and direction of the President of said 
Confederate States, upon tlie same principle, 
basis, and footing, as if said Commonwealth 
were now, and during the interval, a mem- 
ber of said Confederacy.” 

Thus it will he seen that the Union- 
ists of Virginia were liable, that day 
and every day thereafter, to he called 
out as militia, and ordered to assault 
Washington, seize Pittsburg, or in- 
vade any portion of the loyal States, 
as HaUs and his subordinates might 
direct; and, having thus involved 
themselves in the guilt and peril of 
flagrant treason against the Union, 
they were to be allowed, a month 
later, to vote themselves out of the 
Confederacy and hack into the Union 
again! The stupendous impudence 
of this mbekery of submission was so 
palpable as almost to sliield it from 
the reproach of imposture ; and, as if 
to brush aside the last fig-leaf of dis- 
guise, Letcher, nine days thereafter,^ 
issued a fresh proclamation, calling 
out the militia of the State to repel 
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appreliGiided invasion from “tlie Gov- 
ernment at 'Wasliiiigton,” and desig- 
nating twenty points tlirongliout the ■ 
State — live or six of them westward 
of tlio monntains — at which the mili- 
tia from the adjacent counties res- 
pectively were recpiired to assemble 
frn’thwitli, for organization and ser- 
vice ; ami, only three days later 
si, 111 soveiiteen days prior to that on 
wliicili the people were to vote for or 
against Accession — ^the State was for- 
mally admitted into and incorporated 
with the Confederacy, and Gen. 
Eohert E, Lee ® put in chief command 
of the Confederate forces in Yirgi- 
nia — ])y this time, largely swelled hy 
arrivals from South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Alabama, and other Rebel States. 

The peojde of West Yirginia, thus 
summoned, in the name of their 
State, to fight aga,inst the country they 
loved for a Rchellion they abhorred, 
saw tlie toils closing first around 
them, and. realized that they must 
arvake and resist, or they would soon 
he helpless under the feet of their be- 
trayers. ^Rehel officers, appointed 
from liichuiuml, were busily at work, 
enlisting’ and mustering their young 
men for the uses of treason, under 
the guise of obedience to lawful and 
eonslitutioiial autliority. On the 4th, 
a strong and spirited Union mass 
meeting uns licld at King.wood, Pres- 
ton county, near the Tiorth line of 
tl’.e Sliito, at which the most deter- 
mined Imstility to Secession was 
avowed, and the separation of West- 
ern from Old Yirginia demanded, 
Lhe nuicting fiirther i-csolvcd to vote, 
oti the apj)oiuto<l daj'-, for a member 
of Congress — T:iot that of the Confede- 
racy, hut that of tlie TJnion. A like 
meeting, impelled by a similar spirit, 


was held at Wheeling on the follow-,,, 
ing day, whereby adherence to the 
Union was affirmed, separation from 
Eastern Yirginia demanded, and a 
determination evinced to render no 
further tribute, whether military or 
pecuniary, to the Rebel rule at Rich- 
mond. Hon. John S. Carlile vras 
especiall}'- decided and zealous in ad- 
vocacy of separation. Another great 
Union meeting was held at Wheeling 
on the 11th, which was addressed in 
the same spirit hy Mr. Carlile, as 
also hy Erancis H. Tierpoiit. The 
response of the masses was unani- 
mous and enthusiastic. On the 13th, 
a Convention of delegates, represent- 
ing thirty-five comities of IVest Yir- 
ginia, assembled at Wheeling, to re- 
iterate more formally the general de- 
mand that Secession he repudiated, 
and West Yirginia severed from the 
Old Dominion, This Convention 
adjourned on the 15th, after calling a 
provisional Convention, to assemble 
on the 11th of June. The delegates 
were to he chosen on the 26th of 
May; on which day, about forty 
Counties held regular elections, and 
chose delegates in accordance with 
the call — usually, by a heavy vote. 

The provisional Convention met 
on the designated day. Arthur J. 
Boreman was chosen permanent 
Chairman ; and John S. Carlile, on 
the 13th, reported, from the Commit- 
tee on Business, a Declaration, de- 
nonneing the usurpation by which 
the Convention at Richmond had 
pretended to sever Yirginia from the 
Union, repudiating the idea of al- 
legiance to the Southern Confede- 
racy, and vacating the offices of all 
who adhered to the Rebellion, In 
the debate which followed, Mr. Car- 
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lile opposed an immediate division of 
tlie State; but Mr. Dorsey, of Mo- 
noiigaliela, wlio urged it, being sup- 
ported by Pierpont and others, ob- 
tained, on the 20tb, a unanimous 
vote ill favor of ultimate separation— 
Yeas 56. The Convention had voted, 
two days earlier, by 57 to 17, that 
the separation- of Western from 
Eastern Yirginia was one of its para- 
mount objects. In the afternoon of 
that day, Francis H. Pierpont, of j 
Marion county, was chosen Grovernor, 
Daniel Paisley, of Mason county, 
Lieutenant-Governor, with five mem- 
bers to form an Executive Council. 
These elections were all unanimous. 
The Convention, it will be noted, \vas 
a Convention of Yirginia, wherein 
the loyal counties and loyal people 
were represented, so far as the Ite- 
bellioii did not prevent ; and all this 
action was taken, not in belialf of 
IPdA-?! Yirginia as such, but of loyal 
Yirginia. The Legislature, which 
met soon after at Wheeling, was a 
Legislature of Yirginia, elected on 
the regularly appointed day of elec- 
tion — eastern as well as western 
counties being represented therein; 
and this Legislature, as well as the 
Convention, heartily assented to the 
formation of the new State of West 
Yirginia. Tliis action was taken, 
throughout, on tlie assumption that 
the loyal peo[)le of a State constitute 
the State; that traitors and rebels, 
wlio repudiate all respect for or loy- 
ally to the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of the country, have no right to 
control that Government; and that 
those ]) 0 O])lc of any State who heartily 
recognize and. faithfully discharge 
their obligations as loyal citizens, have 
a rigid to full and perfect protection 
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from the Kepnblic they thus (ding to 
and uphold. Congress, after duo 
deliberation, assented to and ratified 
this claim, admitting the new State 
of West Yirginia ‘‘ into thoITniou as 
the equal of her elder si&tors; her 
people being henceforth under no 
other obligation to tbe authorities of 
Old Yirginia than are tbe people of 
that State to the authorities of her 
young sister across the Alleghmiies. 

Of course, neither the llebels in, 
arms, nor their sympathizers any- 
where, were delighted with this ap- 
plication of the principle of seces- 
sion. Gov. Letcher, in a Special Mes- 
sage,'' treated it as one of the cliief 
sources of his general unha})piiiess. 
He says : 

d ■ 

“ President Lincoln and bis Cabinet have 
willfully and deliberately proposed to violate 
every provision of the third .section (rf the 
fourth article of the Constitution, wliicli each 
one of them solemnly swore or affirmed, in 
the presence of Almighty God, to ‘ ])reaerve, 
protect, and defend.’ That section is in these 
words : 

‘“New States may be admitted by the Con- 
gress into this Union ; but no new State shall bo 
formed or erected within the jurisdiction of any 
other State, nor any State formed by the junction 
of two or more States or parts of States, with- 
out the consent of the Legislatures of the States 
concerned, as well as of the Congress.’ ” 

The answer to this is ready and 
simple: President Lin coin and Ids 
Gahinet do not regard John Letcher 
as Governor of that State of Yirginia 
tvliich is a member of our Federal 
Union. The Governor of that Yir- 
ginia i.s Francis II. Pierpont ; and its 
Legislature is that which, elected by 
loyal Yirginians, assembled at \Yliocl- 
ing, and gave its free, hearty, and al- 
most nnanimous a.s,seut to thc^ division 
of the old and the formaticn ol^ the 
new State. A.11 this must he as plain 
to Letcher as to Lincoln. Those who 


^ First named Kanawla, after its principal river. 
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hold that Letcher and his fellow-con- 
spirators liiid a legal right -to precipi- 
tate their State into treason, so, as to 
hind hei' hiyal, ITnion-loAnng citizens 
to thllow and sustain them therein, 
will echo liis lamentations; hut those 
Avho stand Ly their country and her 
Governiuont talvC a different view of 
the rnattor.'’ 

A.I1 direct connminication between 
Western Virginia and IVashington 
was, and remained, interrupted for 
some weeks after the primary ^ Rebel 
foray on Harper’s Ferry. The Reb- 
els remained in force at that point, 
completely controlling travel and 
transportation on the Baltimore and 
Ohio road. Tliej finally obstructed 
that road altogether, By destroying" 
several bridges farther west; con- 
tiuning to hold and to strengthen 
their position at ' Plarper’s Ferry. 
®Two eoiujianies of Confederate or 
Btate militia entered the village of 
Olurksbiu’g, tlu! capital of Harrison 
county, on the 20tli, hut found them- 
Belves sj)(?edily oiitnnmhered by the 
Union militia of that place, on whose 
demand they surrendered tlieir arms 
and di»])C‘rsed witliont a contest. 

Although some tlioiisaiids of West 
Virgiiiiiuis had volunteered to fight 
for the Union, none of them were en- 
camp(';d niL the soil of their State 
until <dU“r the ckadion held" to ratify 
or reject the Onlifiance of Secession. 
The riovcrjinmnt, assured that West- 
tmu Ihrginia. was o ver whelm in gfy for 
the Uiiioji, doubtless chose not to 
have that uiiauiinity attrilnitod, even 

*A I'tilori ?oldicr wlio, hiiviiig ))of!n taken 
jifif-rjjt'i'r iiy the Rebels ami paroled, was, in tho 
Sumnsi'v el' in camp on Oovornor’s Island, 
New- York, v-'as aslced lay a regular army officer 
— “\Vl,at is your rogime.ut?” TIo answered: 
‘‘ The Gtb Virginia.” “ rejoined the 


falsely, to the presence of a Uition 
force. The Virginians who volun- 
teered were mustered in and organ- 
ized at Camp Garlile, in Oliio, oppo- 
site Wheeling, under the command 
of Col. Kelly, himself a Virginian. 
George B. McClellan, who had been 
appointed a Major-Gengral and as- 
signed to the command of the De- 
partment of the Ohio, remained at 
Gmcinnati, his home. Three days 
p after the election aforesaid, lie issued 
from that city a spirited address ‘‘To 
thelJiiioii men of Western Virginia,” 
wherein he says : 

“The General Government has long 
enough endured the niauhinations of a few 
factious Rebels in yonr midst. Ariiual trai- 
tors lunm in vain endeavored to deier you 
from expressing your loyalty at the ])olls. 
Having failed in this infamous attempt to 
deprive you of the exercise of your dearest 
rights, they now seek to inaugurate a reign 
of terror, and thus force you to yield to their 
schemes, ami submit to the yoke of the trai- 
torous conspiracy, dignified by tho name of 
the Soutliern Oonfcderacy. They are des- 
troying the property of citizens of your State, 
and raining your magnificent rail ways. The 
General Government Las heretofore care- 
fully abstained from sending troops across 
the Ohio, or even from posting tliem along 
its hunks, althongli frequently urged by 
many of your promiiiont citizens to do so. 

“ It determined to await the result of the 
State election, desirous that no ofle might be 
able to say that the slightest eflbrt had been 
made from this .side to infiuence tliefi'ee ex- 
pression of your O2)inions, althongli tliomany 
agencies brought to bear uiioii you by the 
Rebels were well known. You luive now 
shown, un del' the most adverse circum- 
stances, that the great mass of the ])eoj,de of 
Western 'Virginia are true mid loyal to that 
beneficent Government under which we and 
our lathers have lived so long.” 

A brief and stirring addi’ess to In's 
soldiers was issued simnltaneonBly 
with the above ; and, botii 1 >ei ng i-.-ad 

Westpoiiiter; “ ihen you ought tohe fighting on the 
other side.'’ ■ Of course, this patriot will naturally 
be. found among those who consider the divisioa 
of Virginia a usurpation and an outrage. 

’Night of April] Sth. 

®May IGth. ^ ^ ® May 23 d. 
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to those ill Camp Carlile that even- j 
iiig, the 1st Yirginia, 1,100 strong, 
Col. Kelly, crossed to ‘Wheeling early- 
next morning, closely followed by the 
16th Ohio, Col. Iiwine. The 14th 
Ohio, Col. Steedniaii, crossed simul- 
taneously, and quietly occupied Par- 
kersburg, the terminus of the Korth- 
western branch of the Baltimore and 
Ohio road. A rebel force, then hold- 
ing Grafton, which connected the 
brancli aforesaid with the main or 
Wheeling division of the railroad, 
had meditated a descent on Wheel- 
ing ; blit, ■iiiiding themselves antici- 
pated and outnnmbered, they ob- 
Btnicted and destroyed the railroad 
west of them, so that the Unionists 
did not roach Grafton till the morn- 
ing of tire 30th. On the 81st, both 
trachs liaving been repaired, a force 
of seven or cig;]it tlioiisaud mcJi was 
colketed at this point, under the im- 
niedii'.te c^aiimand of Gen. ISlorris; 
the Belrjis having been pushed hack, 
without resistance, to ‘Fhih])pi, the 
ca}'.ital of Barbour county, some fif- 
teen miles soutliward, and entirely off 
tlie line of the railroad. From this 
place, Col, G. A. Porterfield, as com- 
mander of the Yirginia Rebel forces, 
issued the following proclamation : 

“ Fiu.r.oTv'-CiTiXEXs : I ara in vonr sectioa 
of in ohinlionco to tlio logiillj coii- 
stUntod iailiiuritios thereof, with tlio view 
ol' jjrotoi-ting lliiri secition of tlio State from 
invasion l»v foivign forces, junl to protect tlie 
people, in the, fall enjoyniontof tlicir rights — 
civil, religions, and political. In tiio per- 
formaueo of nir duties, I shall endeavor to 
cxe,rr-ise every eliaritable f(jrl)oarance, a.s I 
iiavo liitherto done. J .sliall not inquire 
whedier any eitixeiis of ‘Virginia voted for 
or again. "t liio Oi-Jinancc of Secession. My 
only inipiiry rdiall and will bo as to who arc 
the. (‘uennes of our mother — the Oomraon- 
wfaikh of Yirginia, My duty now compels i 
me to say to :)!1, tliat tJie citizens of the Com- 


monwealth will at all times bo protected by 
me and those under my command. Those 
who array themselves against the State will 
be treated as her enemies, according to the 
la-w's thereof. 

“ Yirginians ! .allow me to appeal to yon, 
in the name of our common inotlier, to .stand 
by the voice of your State, and especially to 
repel invasion from any and every quarter. 
Those -who reside within the State, who in- 
vite invasion, or who in any manner assist, 
aid, or abet invaders, -will be treated as ene- 
mies to Virginia. I trust tliat no Virginian, 
whether native-born or adopted, will refn.se 
to defend his State and his brothers against 
invasion and injury. Virginians! be true; 
and, in due time, your common mother will 
come to yonri’elief. 

“ Already, many of you have rallied to the 
support of the honor of your State, and the 
maintenance of your liberties. 'Will you 
continue to be freemen, or will you submit 
to be slave,s? 'Will you allow the people of 
otber States to govern yon ? Have ymu for- 
gotten the precepts of Madison and- Jotter- 
sou Remember that ‘ the price of liberty 
is eternal vigilance.’ Virginia has not made 
war. War has been made upon her and her 
time-honored principles. Sliall slie he vin- 
dicated ill her efforts to mainlaiu the liber- 
ties of her people ? or shall she bow her lietid 
in submi.«sion to tyranny and oppression? 
It seems to mo that tlie true frieud of ra- 
tional liberty cannot hesitate, btrike for 
your State! Strike for your liberties! 
Rally! rally at once in defense of your 
mother!” 

Gen. McClellan having ordered 
that Philippi be captured by suiqirise, 
I the attempt was made on the night 
of June 2cl. Two hrigacles of two 
regluieuts each approached the Rebel 
camp by different roads. They were 
to have enveloped tbe town by -4 2 L 
of the 3d ; hut the roads W(3re bad, 
the ]iiglit intensely dark and stonuy, 
and the divisioji under Col. Kelly, 
which liad to make the longer march 
— twenty-two miles — did not, because 
it con'id not, arrive in sea,so7-i. The 
Rebels, only six or eight Juiiub’ed in 
number, could make no succo.ssluI 
stand against the forces already in 
tbeir front, and were evidently ])re- 


TlJO omfryion of name here is ..most appropriate and significant. 
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paring for hniTied retreat. ' The 
Fnionists, under Cols. Dumont and 
Lauder, opened with, artillery and 
proLiiptly charged with infantry, when 
the dismayed Kehels, after a moment- 
ary resistance, hed. Col. Kelly’s 
division came in at this instant, and 
fell upon the Kehels, who were ut- 
terly demoralized and dispersed. Col. 
Kelly received a severe wound from 
a pistol-shot through the lungs, and 
two IT iiioiiists were hilled. The Eeh- 
els lost sixteen, killed and ten 
prisoners, with all then* provisions, 
munitions, and tents, and nearly all 
their arms. Porterfield, gathering 
up such portion of his forces as he 
could find, retreated hastily to Bev- 
erly, and thence to Hnttonsville ; 
where the Kehel array was rapidly 
increased hy conscription, and Gov. 
Wise placed in command. 

Gen. McClellan arrived at Grafton ! 
on the 23d, and at once issued a 
proeliimatiuii severely contlemning 
the guerrilla wmrfurc to which the 
Kehels wore julflicted. On the 25th, 
ho issued a second address to his sol- 
diers, Gxliorting them to forbear pil- 
lage and outrage of every kind, re- 
meiuheriiig always tliat the people 
were their friends. His forces were 
]'a]>lrlly augmented, till they amonnt- 
cd, by tlie Kli of July, to mur 30,000 
men ; wliilo tire Kehels in his front 
could hardly muster 10,000 in all. 
He tlicndbrc resolved to advance. 
The Kehel main force, several thou- 
sand strong, uuderGon. Robert 8. Gar- 
nett, was strongly intrenched on Lau- 
rel 1 1 ill, a few miles north of Beverly, 
the capital of Randolph county, liold- 

“ tlii'h Mountain is a gap in tlio Laurel Hill 
Kaijgo, wliure ilio Staunton and Wostorn turn- 
pilce crus'ji.'H il ijetweeu Bnckhamion and Beverly, 
and about [bur nr live miles out of the latter 
place. It ia about as far from. Laurel Hill j)roper 


ing the road to Pliilippi; while a 
smaller detachment, under Col. John 
Pegram, was intrenched nj)on the 
summit and at either base of Rich 
Mountain, where passes the turii- 
pike from Beverly westward to Biick- 
haimon— his position being a strong 
one, three or four miles distant from the 
Rebel main body. McClellan, after 
recomioitering, and determining by 
scouts the position of the enemy, de- 
cided, first, to -attack and crush Pe- 
gram ; and, to this end, sent Col. 
Rosecrans to make a detour of eight 
miles through the mountains, and 
gain the turnpike two or tliree miles 
in the rear of Pegram, This was suc- 
cessfully accomplished ; but a drag- 
oon, dispatched by McClellan with 
orders to Rosecrans, was captured 
during the day, and the plan of 
attack discovered. The Rebels were 
found intrenched on the top of the 
mountain, with three cannon. Rose- 
crans, who had marched since day- 
light through forests and tliickets of 
laurel, under a cold, pelting rain, by 
mountain bridle-paths, and, in part, 
through trackless wmods, liad, of 
course, no artillery. He approached 
the Rebel position about noon, and 
was immediately opened upon by 
their guns, which made nincli noise 
to little purpose. The vigorous mus- 
ketry fire, soon opened on either xside, 
was little more effective, because 
■of the rain, the inequalities of the 
ground, and the density of tlie luw, 
bushy forest. But the ITiiionisis were 
largely sii])cri(jr in mmibers, and, 
after half an hour of this ramluni 
firing, were ordered to fix and clmrge 

(that is, whero Iho Beverly and Faii'mnnni, turn- 
pike crosses it, and where the enemy is in- 
trenched) aa Beverly ia. It is also about' tweiity- 
flvo miles from Buckliaunon.”— Wheeling Intelli- 
gencer. 
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bayonetSj -wliicli orders were promptly 
and vigorously obeyed. Tlie Rebels 
at once took to flight, leaving their 
caiiiion, wagons, tents, provisions, and 
stores, with 135 dead. 

Gen. McClellan remained throngh- 
ont the day inactive in front of Col. Pe- 
grain’s ])osition, awaiting advices from. 
Rosecrans, that failed to reach him. 
Pegrani, better advised of Rosecrans’ 
operations, and justly alarmed for his 
own safety, attempted to escape dur- 
ing the following night, but found it 
impossible, and was compelled, after 
a day’s hiding in the forest, to surren- 
der’® his remaining force — about 600 
men — at discretion. 

Gen. McClellan pushed on to Bev- 
erly, which he entered early next 
morning, flanking Gen. Garnett’s po- 
sition at Laurel Hill, and compelling 
liim to a precipitate fliglit northward. 
Six cannon, two liniidred tents, sixty 
wagons, and over one hundred pris- 
oners, were the trophies of this suc- 
cess, The Rebel loss in killed and 
woimded was about 150 ; the Union 
about 50. Gen. Garnett, completely 
flanked, tlioronghly worsted, and fear- 
fully outnumbered, abandoned his 
camp at Laurel Hill without a strug- 
gle, crossing the Laurel Mountains 
eastward, by a by-road, into the nar- 
row valley of Cheat river, traversed 
by one vwetched road, whicb, lie took 
care to make worse for his pursuers 
by felling trees across it at every op- 
portunity. It rained incessantly. 
This valley is seldom more than a 
wooded glen ; whence he hoped to 
escape across the main ridge of the 
Allcghanics eastward into Hardy 
county. Provisions and supplies of 
every kind were scarce enough with 
the fugitives, and, for the most part, 


with their pursuers also. Rain M 
incessantly, swelling the unhridged 
rivulets to torrents. Ski rmisl i es were 
frequent; and four companies of a 
Georgia regiment, being cut off from 
the inaiu body, were taken prisoners. 
At lengtli, having crossed the Cheat 
at a point known as Carriek’s Ford, 
wliicli ])roflered an admirable positiuii 
for defense, Garnett turned to fight ; 
and, thougli the Union forces rapidly 
came up in overpowering numbers, 
und-ojicned a heavy fire both of mus- 
ketry and artillery, yet tlie strong 
and sheltered position of the Confeh 
crates enabled them for some time to 
liold the ford, twice repulsing efforts 
to cross it. Col. Taliaferro, com- 
manding the Rebel rearguard, finally 
withdi-ew by order, liaving exhausted 
his cartridges and lost about thirty 
men. The position liad by this time 
been flanked by Col Hunnmt, with 
his tth Indiana, who had fairly gained 
the crest on the right, wlien he was 
ordered to turn it on the left ; and, 
marching down the bluff and through 
the middle of the stream, between 
the two armies firing over their 
heads, the regiment, forcing their 
way through the tangled tliicket of 
laurel, appeared on the right flank of 
the Reliels, who thereupon lied. The 
road crosses the stream again a quar- 
ter of a mile below ; and here a des- 
perate attempt was made by Garnett 
to rally his forces for another strug- 
gle; but in vain. They receive! I and 
returned one volley, -when tlic}- start- 
ed to run — they being, at least, 3,000, 
and the Indiauians, directly upon 
them, barely COO; hut there were 
enough more not far holnnd. Gen. 
Garnett exerted liimself desperately 
to hold his men, witliout success ; and, 
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wliile so doing, was sliot throHgk tlie I 
])od.y Ijy Sergt. Burlingame, and fell 
dead without a groan. A slight, boy- 
ish Geoi’gian— probably an Aid — 
abnie stood by him to the last, and 
shared bis fate.'® Gen. McClellan, 
■with a large poi'tion of his force, had 
not united in this chase, but had 
moved southerly h'om Beverly, sev- 
eral miles, to IlnttoiiHville ; whence, 
on the next day/" he telegraphed to 
Washington that 

“Gcii. Gnniett anti bis forces have been 
routed, uiid liis bagf 2 ;age and one gnu taken. 
His army are completely demoralized. Gen. 
Garnett was- killed ^sdnlu attempting to rally 
las forces at Carrickslbrd, near St. George. 

“ tVe have completely aunildluted the en- 
emy in Western Virginia. 

“ Onr loss is about thirteen killed, and not 
more tban forty Avouiuled ; while the one- 
my’.s loss is not far from two hundred killed ; 
and the nmnber of prisoners we luwe takem 
will amount to at least one thousand. We 
have eaptuved seven of tlie enemy’s guns in 
■•■■all; v ■ ■ 

“A {(ortion of Garnett’s forces retreated; 
hut I look for their capture by Gen. .11111, 
who is in hot pursuit.” 

This expectation was net realized. 
The jun'sult wa.s only contiinied two 
miles beyond the foi'd; when our 
■weary soldiers halted, and the resi- 
due of the Ilebels, under Col. Eam- 
sey, turning sharply to the right, 
made their way acn-oss the Tuountains, 
and joined Gen. Jackson at Monterey. 

A strong Ihiion force, under Gen. 
Cox, inado an advance from Guyan- 
dotte siinnltanoonsly with Gen. Mc- 
(.'hdlaiiA on Beverly, capturing Bar- 
hjoursville after a .sliglit sldrmisli, and 


moving eastward to the Ivanawhaj 
and up that river. At Scarytown, 
some miles below Charle)Ston, a de- 
tachment of 1,500 Ohio troops, un- 
der Col. Lowe, was resisted “ by a 
smaller Rebel force, well posted, un- 
der Capt. Patton, and repulsed, witli 
a loss of 5'7 men. Five officers, in- 
cluding two Colonels, who went heed- 
lessly foinvard, without their com- 
mands, to observe the fight, I’ode 
into the licbel lines, and were cap- 
tured. The Rebels abandoned tlie 
place that night, leaving their leader 
dangerously wounded to become a 
prisoner. 

Gen. Cox pushed steadily forward, 
reaching Charleston, the capital of 
Kanawha county, on the 25111. Gov. 
Wise, who commanded the Rebels in 
this quarter, had expected here to 
make a stand; but, discouraged by 
the tidings which had reached him, 
some days before, of Garnett’s disas- 
ters, contiinied his flight up the river. 
Gen. Cox pursued, reacLing’, on the 
25th, Gauley bridge, -whicli iFiso had 
burned to impede pursuit. The peo- 
])le of that valley, and, indeed, of 
neaj'ly all Western Virginia — being 
Unionists — comjilained tliat the Reb- 
els mercilessly ])hmdered them of 
every thing eatable ; which was 
doubtless true to a great extent, and, 
for the most part, unavoidable. In 
the race up the Kanawlia -s-alley, 
Wise succeeded, to the last, in keep- 
ing ahead, which was the only niili- 
tary success he ever acliievial. lie 


Till Viar'innoU GG , ifl/c’, s (>orrospond(iiit, ‘Ag- 
at''.' hi dowTibiii" tlio says: 

.Ira'.iii!;' ibo ciimny’s Avoimdfcl was a young 
hnj, uiio had received a siiot iu 
ilif- k»>'. Tb'i had bi on visiting the Mouth, and 
had isi'on inipTPSried into tlio Rebel service. As 
Sfiua uH balilo began, he broke from the 
Retioi ranks, and attempted to run down the 
hm and cross over to our side. His own. lieu- 


tenant saw him in the act, raid shot iiim with a 
revolver. Listen to svieli .a tale as that T did. by 
the side of the sad young sufferer, and teJl ui,o 
if your bJood does not boil hnitec ilmn ever be- 
fore, as you think, not of the poor deluded fol- 
lower.?, but of the leaders, who, lor personal ani- 
bition and, personal spite, began, this infernal 
rebellion.” 


July 14th. 


“ July iJth. 
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I'etreated to Lewisburg, tbe capital 
of Greenbrier, one of tbe few coun- 
ties west of tlie main ridge of tbe 
Allegbanies wbicb, having a conside- 
rable number of slaves, and baying 
been settled entirely from Old Yir- 
giiiia, has evinced a preponderating 
devotion to tbe Eebel Cause. 

Here be was reenforced, and out- 
ranked, about August 1st, by Gen. 
John B. Floyd, wbo, under tbe influ- 
ence of tbe inspiring news from Bull 
Eun, and the depletion of the Fede- 
ral forces by the mustering out of 
service of the tbre« months’ men, was 
soon able to assume tbe offensive. 
Keeping well to tbe right of Kew 
Eiver — tbe main affluent wbicb unites 
near Gauley bridge with tbe Gauley 
to form tbe Kanawha — be surprised 
tbe I'th Ohio, Col. Tyler, while at 
breakfast at Cross Lanes, near Sum- 
inersville,“ and routed it with a loss 
of some 200 men. Moving thence 
southerly to Carnifex Ferry, be was 
endeavoring to gain tbe rear of Gen. 
Cox, wbo was still south of him, 
when be was himself attacked by 
Gen. Eosecrans, wbo, at tbe bead of 
nearly 10,000 men, came rapidly 
down upon him from Clarksburg, 
nearly a hundred miles northward. 
Most of the Union troops bad marched 
seventeen miles that day, when, at 
S o’clock r. M. of tlio 10th, they drew 
up in front of Floyd’s strong and 
well-fortified position on tbe north 
bank of the Gauley, just below the 
mouth of Meadow river. Eosecrans 
ordered a rcconnoissance in force by 
Benbara, which ^vas somewhat too gal- 

“The capital of , Nicholas countj, 

Pollard says of this conflict: 

“ The snccossful resistance of this attack of 
the enemy, in the neighborhood of Carnifex 
Ferry, was one of the most remarkable incidents 
of tlie campaign in Western V irginia. The force 
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lantly executed, resulting in a short, 
but severe action, wherein the advan- 
tage of position was so much on tbe 
side of the Confederates that their 
loss must have been considerably less 
than onrs, which was about two hun- 
dred, including Col. Lowe, of the 
12th Ohio, killed, and Col. Lytle, of 
the loth, severely wounded, as was 
Lieut.-Col. White, of the 12tli. CoL 
McCook’s Ohio brigade (Germans) at 
one time received an order to storm 
tbe Eebel intrenebments, and wel- 
comed it with a wild delight, wliiib 
showed bow gladly and tborongbly it 
would have been obeyed ; but it was 
an order wbicb Eosecrans bad not 
given, and which, after a careful ob- 
servation of the works, be counter- 
manded. Instead of assaulting, be 
directed a more thorough recoiinois- 
sance to be made, and the troops to 
be so posted as to be ready for de- 
cisive work early in tbe morning. 
But, wdien daylight dawned, tlie 
enemy were missing. Floyd, disap- 
pointed in the expected support of 
Wise, aud largely outnumbered, bad 
wisely withdrawn bis forces under 
cover of tbe night, abandoning a por- 
tion of bis equipage, miicli baggage, 
and a few small arms, but no caimoii.’'’ 
He rapidly retreated some thirty 
miles to Big Sewell Mountain, and 
tbenee to Meadow Bluff, whither he 
was not closely follo^ved. 

Wise strengthened the position on 
Big Sewell, named it Camp Defiance, 
and there remained, 

Gen. Lee, arriving from the Kortb 
with a considerable Eoliel force, took 

of Gen. Floyd’s command was 1,TI0 men; 
and from 3 o’clock P. m . until ni_glii--f:>ll*it, sus- 
tained, with unwavering dotcnniualion and the 
most brilliant success, an assault from an enomy 
between eight and nine thousand strong, rnado 
with small-arms, grape, and round-shot, from 
: howitzers aud rifled cannon.” 
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command of both Ployd’s and 'Wise’s 
troops, swelling his army to 20,000 
men. Eosecrans, after remaining sev- 
eral days in his front at Big Sewell, re- 
treated thirty miles to the Ganley, 
and was not pursued ; G on. Lee being 
soon after recalled to take a command 
on the coast, and Gov. Wise ordered 
to rcjport at Eichmond. 

Gen, Lee, before leaving the hTorth, 
had made a strong rcconnoissance 
in force rather than a serious attack, 
on the position held by Gen. Eeynolds 
on Cheat llonntain, in Eandolph 
comity, not far from the arena of 
Garnett’s and of Pegram’s disasters. 
There was skirmishing on the 12th, 
13th, and 14th of September, during 
which Col. John A. Washington, one 
of Gen. Lee’s aids, was killed, ivith 
nearly one hundred other Eebels, 
The 'Union loss ivas nearly equal to 
this, mainly in pris<mers. Ileynohls’s 
force was about half that of liis assail- 
ants, but so strongly posted that Lee 
found it iiii]>ossible to dislodge him, 
ajid retired to his camp at Green- 
brier. Here Eeynolds, whose forces 
were equal, if not superior, to those 
in Ills ivont, after Lee’s departure for 
the South, paid a return visit to the 
Eehels, now commanded by Gen. H. 
E. Jackson, of Georgia, on the 3d 
of October. Eeynolds, in turn, found 
his adwii'sary’ri position too strong to 
be carried by :issault, and retreated 
nil pursued, after a desultory contest 
of several liours. 

r)n tlic lOtli of ISTovcmber, at 8 
p. :m'., (’ol. Jenkins, ivith his regiment 
of Eehel cavalry, which liad been en- 
gagi.'d for some time in guerrilla war- 
fare" dashed into the village of Guy- 
andotte, on the Ohio river, near the 
Kentucky lino, surprising tlie TJuiGii 


forces stationed there and taking over 
a hundred prisoners. Ail who re- 
sisted were killed by the guerrillas, 
wdio left hastily next morning, with 
all the j)hmder they could carry. 
Col Zeigler, of the 5th [loyal] Yir- 
ginia, who arrived early next inorn- 
ing, ordered the houses of tlie Seces- 
sionists to be burned, on the assump- 
tion that they had instigatecl the 
Eehel raid, and furnished the infor- 
mation which rendered it safe and 
successful ; and, the leading citizens 
being mostly rebels, the vilhige wms 
mainly consumed. This destruction 
was generally condemned as barbar- 
ous, though the charge was probably 
true, and would have justified any 
penalty that might have been inflicted 
on those only who supplied the in- 
formation. 

Eosecrans having posted himself 
at Ganley Mount, on Eew. Eiver, 
three iniles above its jiniction with 
the Ganley, Floyd and Wise, after 
Lee’s departure, took position on the 
opposite (south) side of NewEiver, 
and amused themselves by shelling 
tlie Enion teamsters engaged in sup- 
plying our army. Here Eosecrans 
attempted to flank and surprise them, 
but was first defeated by a great flood 
in the river, rendering it impaRsa])ie ; 
and next by tlie failure of Gen. Beii- 
liam to gain Floyd’s rear and ob- 
struct his retreat, as ho liad been or- 
dered to do. The attack in front was 
duly made,’® but Floyd retreated un- 
molested by Benharn, and but fiilntly 
pursued. On the 14th, his rea r-guard 
of cavalry was attacked and driven 
by Benharn; its Colonel, St. George 
Croghan, being killed. Ho further 
pursuit was attempted. Floyd re- 
treated to Peterstown, more tlian 
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fiftj miles southward. And thus son, were neither surjnisecl nor dh- 
died out the campaign in the south- majed; and the attack in front, lecl 
ern part of West Yirginia. by Col. James A. Jones, of the 25th 

In the north-east, Gen. Kelly, who Ohio, though gallantly made, did not 
held and guarded the Alleghany sec- succeed. The Eehels, finding tliem- 
tion of the Baltimore and Ohio Eail- selves superior in numhers as v'oll as 
road, starting from Kew Greek on position, attacked iii turn, aanl vrere 
the night of October 25th, advanced likewise repulsed, as also in. an at- 
rapidly to Eomney, the capital of tempted Hank movement. Still, Mil- 
Hampshire county, driving out a I’oy, having lost 150 men, witii. Ids 
Eebel battalion and capturing two ranks still lurther depleted by the 
oamioii, sixty prisoners, several bun- skulking of his raw trooi^s, liad begun 
dred stand of arms, with all the camp to retreat before Col. hluody, at 8 
equipage, provisions, and munitions, a, m., commenced his flank attack, 
By this spirited dash, West Yirginia which was of course a failure, Mil- 
was nearly cleared of armed Eebels. roy retreated unpursiied to his old 
Gen. E. II. Milroy, who had sue- camp. But, not discouraged, he dis- 
ceeded Gen. Eeynolds in command patched Major Webster, of the 35th 
at Clieat Mountain, attempted, soon Ohio, with 800 men, on the last day 
afterward,^" ■ a similar dash on the of the year, to break up a Eobol post 
Eehels in his front, strongly posted at Huntersville, fifty miles soutli, on 
at Alleghany Summit, twenty-two the Greenbrier. The weather was 
miles distant, on the turnpike to cold ; the ground covered with sno-NV ; 
Staunton. To this end, he moved yet the march was made in. three 
forward with 3,200 men, nearly half daj-s, the Eebel force driven out, and 
of which were directed to make a six buildings, filled witli provisions 
detour by the old Greenbrier road, to and forage, destroyed by fire ; the 
assault the enemy’s le.ft. The com- expedition returning witliout loss or 
bination failed. The flank move- accident. Here closed the campaign 
ment, under Col. Moody, of the 9th of 1861 in Western Yirginia, with 
Indiana, was not effected in time, scarcely a Eebel uniform or picket 
The Eel)el forces, consisting of four to he soon, on tliat side of the Alle- 
rcgiiaonts, under Col. Edward John- ghauy Mountams.''" 

December 12th. not including, McDowell, Mercer, Monroe, G-reeu- 

Though the crest of the main ridge of tlio brier, and Pocaliontas— thirty-nine* in all, witli a 
Allogl\auios is the natural and proper lino of de- total population in 1S«0 of ‘JSO.Otn, u-lieroof 
rnarcation between ‘ the Old Dominioti’ and new, 0,894 were slaves. Tlio Constitution of WttST 
or UV-st Yirginia, and lirotty accurately discrim- Viaoiuix expressly included ilie live counties 
iuates the Counties wherein Slavery and Seces- above named, making the total populuiion 
.sion did, from those wherein they did not, at any 315,969, of wdiom 10,147 w'cro slaves. It lur- 
time, predouiindte, yet three or four Countie,s — thor provided that the counlics ol Pendietou, 
Afonroe, Greenbrier, &c. — wdiicli geographically Hardy, Hampshire, Prcdci'ick, Bevlulcy, Jcfii'r- 
pertairi to Yirgima, have, either voluntarily son, and Morgan, might also bo embv;,c' 0 <l v, it bin 
or under dui'oss, ahiered to Old Virginia and the new State, provided their peoitiy should, by 
the Eebellion. ' vote, express their desire to be— which they, 

excepting those of Frederick, in ilue tiuue, did— 
UoTi;.— Tlio originally proposed State of Ka- raising the populatioii, in 1860, of the new Stale 
included within her boundaries only the to 376,742, and entitling it to three represouta- 
Counties of Yirginia lying north and west of, but tives in Congress. 
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EAST YIEG-IXIA— BELL EEX. 


If tliG XortK liad 130611, or at leaist 
liad seemed, olistinately axiathetic, be- 
cause skeptical as to the probability 
or tbo mimmcneo of Oi\dl War, it 
was fully and suddenly undeceived, 
by tbe devolopinonts tliat swiftly fol- 
lowed tbe bombardment of Fort 
Snnitcr, but especially by tbe occur- 
rences in Baltimore and tbe attitude 
of jVtar_yland. For a few weeks, all 
potty differences seemed effaced, all 
partis.an jealousies and hatreds for- 
gotten. A few ^ conservative’ presses 
sought fo stem the rushing tide; a 
few old Bemocratic leaders struggled 
to keep the party lines distinct and 
rigid ; hut to little purpose. Twelve 
States, whose Legislatures happened 
to ho sitting in some part of April 
or May, 1861, tendered pecuniary 
aid to the Government, amounting, 
in the aggregate, to nearly Nineteen 
Millions of Dollars ; wliile some Five 
Millions 'were as ],)rom])tly eontrihu- 
ted, iu the cities and chief towns of 
the North, to clothe and equip volim- 
t(’ers. Eailroads and steamboats 
were meanly ernjdoyed in transporting 
men and mniutions to the line of the 
Potomac ur that of the Ohio. Never 
before hud any Twenty Millions of 
})eoplo eviiunul such absorbing and 
geiuiral entbiisiasm. But for the de- 
])lorabk‘ lack of arms, Half a Million 
volunteers might Iiavo been sent into 
catup ludbre the ensuing Fourth of 
July. 

.Froshhnit Lincoln issued, on the 


27tli of April, a proclamation an- 
nounciiig the blockade of the coast 
of Virginia and North Carolina; 
due evidence having been afforded 
that Virginia had formally and North 
Carolina practically adhered to the 
Eebellion. Some weeks were re- 
quired to collect and fit ont the ves- 
sels necessary for the blockade of 
even tbe chief ports of the Eehel 
States ; hut the month of May ’ saw 
this undertaking so far completed as 
to make an entrance into either of 
those ports dangerous to the block- 
ade-runner. On the 3d, the Presi- 
dent made a further call for troops— 
this time requiring 42,000 additional 
volunteers for three years; beside 
adding ten regiments to the regular- 
army — about doubling its nominal 
strength. A large force of volun- 
teers, mainly Fennsylvaiiians, was 
organized at Cliamhsrsburg, Pa., 
under the command of Major-Gen. 
Eobert Patterson, of the Pennsyl- 
vania militia; while Gen. Butler, 
liaving completed the taming of 
Baltimore, hy planting batteries on 
the highest points and sendiiig a few 
of her more audacious trait (,)rs to 
Fort Mcdlenry, was made" a Major- 
General, and placed in command of a 
Department composed of tide-'wa- 
tcr Virginia with North Carolina. 
George B. .McClellan, John 0. Fre- 
mont (then in Europe), and John A. 
Dix had already^ been appointed 
Major-Generals in the regular army 


Mlit’luiinuii iinU .Norfollf, ttc-Btli; Charleston, 
tliO JUh; Orleans and jMoMo, the 2Tth; 


Savannah, tho 28tTi. »May 16th. 

* May iBt and Speedily thereafter. 
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GEN. BUTLEE AT EORTEBSS MONEOB. 


— Gen. Dm commanding in ISTe-w- 
Tork. Lieut. Gen. Winfield Scott, at 
W asliington, was commander-in-cliief, . 
as wnll as in immediate cliarge of tlie 
larg-e force rapidly pouring into tlie 
capital and its environs— in part, by 
Bteainboat np tlie Potomac; in part, 
by way of tlie Railroad tlirongli Balti- 
more. There were cities that bailed 
the Union soldiers with greater en- 
thusiasm, but none that treated them 
with more civility and deference, 
than Baltimore, from and after But- 
ler’s arrival in that city ; though he 
somewhat embarrassed the trade of 
that liitherto thriving mart by search- 
ing for and seizing large quantities 
of arms, secreted in lier cellars or 
snugly stowed away in the holds of 
her vessels, awaiting transportation 
to lower Yirginia. One of his last 
and most important seizures wnis that 
of the person of George P. Kane, 
Marshal of Police; who, making all 
possible opposition to captures of 
arms designed for the Rebels, was 
taken also to the Port, that he might 
see that they w'ere in safe hands. 
Unluckily, he, like otlier traitors, was 
not retained there so long as he 
should have been ; but this was l)y 
no fimlt of Gen. Butler, who was 
ordered to take command at Fortress 
Mo7iroG, whither he repaired on the 
2LM, and where lie soon found hiin- 
sedi at the head of some 15,000 raw 
hut gallant soldiers. 

It had been decided that no offen- 
sive movement should he made prior 
to the 2‘i-th (tlie day after the fixree 
of voting to ratify the Ordinance of 
Secession) — ^the Government having 
apparently resolved that no Union 
soldier should, on tliat clay, tread the 


soil of Yirginia, save within the nar- 
row limits, or immediately under the 
frowning walls, of Fortress Monroe. 
So Gen. Butler soon found some ten 
or twelve thousand Confederates in 
his front, under command of Gens. 
Huger and Magruder, (both recently 
of the. regular army,) with earth- 
works and batteries facing him at 
every commanding point, well moimU 
ed^' with powerful guns from the 
spoils of the Horfolk Kavy Yard. 
The white population in that slave- 
holding neighborhood was so gene- 
rally disloyal that, of a thousand in- 
habitants of the little village of 
Hampton, lying just under the guns 
of the fort, but a hundred remained 
on the 1st of June.* 

Gen. Butler found his position so 
cramped by the proximity and au- 
dacity of the Rebels, whose cavalry 
and scouts almost looked into tlie 
months of his guns, that he resolved 
on enlarging the circle of his Yir- 
giiiia acquaintance ; to wliicli end he 
seized and fortified the point known 
as ]Srewj)ort Hews, at the month of 
James river; and, on the 9th of 
June, ordered a recennoissaiice in 
force for some eight or ten miles 
northward, with intent to surround, 
surprise, and eajitnre, the Rebel po- 
sition nearest him, known as Little 
Bethel. To this end, Col. Abram 
Duryea’s Zouaves were dispatched 
from Hampton at 1 o’cloclc next 
morning, followed by Col. F. Towns- 
end’s 3d Hew-Yoi’k, an houj’ later,' 
with directions to gain the rear of 
Little Bethel, so as t() cut oft' the re- 
treat of the Rebels ; while Cui, 
Phelps, with a Yermont battaliuli, 
supported by Bondix’s Hew- York 


■‘Tliis villiig-e v/as burnt, August 9tb, by Ma- 
grudor’s order, that it might no longer afford sheh 

31 


ter to our troops. An attempt \ras at first inatlo 
to attribute this devastation to tho Unionists. 
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regiTneut, was to approach, tliat post 
in front, ready to attack at daybreak. 
Tbe wliole expedition was under tlie 
command of G-en. E. "W. Pierce, a 
militia Erigadier from Massacbusetts. 

Gen. Butler liad giyen precise or- 
ders and directed tlie use of ample 


precautions to ayoid collision in tlie 
darkness between tbe seyeral portions 
of our own forces. Tet, just before 
daybreak, at a junction of roads, 
some two miles from Little Betliel, 
tbe regiments of Col. Bendix and 
Col. Townsend neared each other; 



and tbe former, mistaking tbe latter 
foi‘ enemies, opened fire with both 
artillery and musketry, whereby two 
of Col. Townsend’s men were killed, 
afxd eight or ten seriously, besides a 
large Tiuml>er slightly wounded. The 
mistake was soon discovered; but not 
until tbe Avboie expedition bad been 


thrown into confusion— those in ad- 
vance, with reason, presuming tliat 
tbe Rebels were assaulting their rear, 
and preparing for defense on this pre- 
sumption. The Rebels at Littl e Bethel 
were, of course, alarmed, and made 
good their retreat. Gen. Pierce sent 
back to Gm. Butler for reenforce- 
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nients ; and aiiotlier regiment "was 1 
ordered up to Lis support. Col. Dur- 
yea liad already surprised and cap- 
tured a picket-guard of tke enemy, 
consisting of thirty persons, who were 
sent prisoners to the fort. 

Gen. Pierce, linding only a hastily 
deserted camp at Little Bethel, pushed 
on to Big Bethel, several miles fur- 
ther. .Here he found a substantial, 
though hastily constructed, breast- 
work,, protected from assault by a 
deep creek, with 1,800 Confederates, 
under Col. J. B. Magruder, behind 
it. Gen. Pierce, who, probably, had 
never before seen a shot fired in ac- 
tual war, ordered an attack; planting 
his few small guns in the open field, 
half a mile from the well-sheltered 
Hebei batteries in his front. Our 
balls, of course, buried themselves 
harmlessly in the Eebel earthworks 
while our men, though partially 
screened by woods and houses, were 
exposed to a deadly fire from the 
Hebels. For four hours, the action 
thus continued — necessarily with con- 
siderable loss on our side and very 
little on the other. Finally, a more 
determined assault was made by a 
part of our infantry, led by Major 
Theodore Wintlirop, Aid to Gen. 
Butler, who was shot dead while 
standing on a log, cheering his men 
to the charge. His courage and con- 
duct throughout the fight rendered 
him Gonspicnous to, and excited the 
admiration of, his enemies. Lieut. | 
d olm T. Greble, of the 2d regular ar- 
tillery, was likewise killed instantly 
by a ball through the head, while 
serving his gun in the free of the foe. , 


Our total loss, in the advance and the 
attack, was hardly less than 100 men ; 
while the Hehels reported theirs at 
1 killed and Y wounded. Gen. Pierce, 
whose inexperience and incapacity 
had largely contributed to our mis- 
fortune, finally ordered a retreat, 
which was made, and in good order ; 
the Hebels following for some miles 
with cavalry, but at a respectful dis- 
tance. And, so conscious were their 
leaders that they owed their advan- 
tage to accident, that they abandoned 
the jDosition that night, and retreated 
so far as Yorktown, ten miles up the 
Penin,snla.“ Ho further collisions of 
moment occurred in this department 
that season. Gen. Butler was suc- 
ceeded by Gen, Wool on the 16th of 
August. 

Heports of a contemplated Eebel 
invasion of tlie North, through Mary- 
land, were current throughout the 
month of May, countenanced by the 
fact that Maryland Flights, opposite 
Harper’s Ferry, were held by John- 
ston through most of that month, 
while a considerable force appeared 
opposite Williamsport on the 19th, 
and seemed to meditate a crossing. 
A rising in Baltimore, and even a 
dash on Philadelphia, were among 
their rumored purposes. Surveys and 
reconnoissances had been made by 
tbeni of Aldington Flights and otlier 
eminences on the Yirginia side of the 
Potomac, as if with intent to ])lant 
batteries for the shelling of Washing- 
ton. But the IJnion forces, hi that 
State and Maryland, increased so ra- 
pidly, that any offensive movement 


“Pollard sars: “Tho only injury received 
from tlieir artillery was the loss of a mule.” 

“ C^ol. (since, Slajoi'-Gen.) P. H. Hill, who com- 
manded tlie 1st North Carolina in this affair, in 


his ofScial report, after claiming a vid,ory, siij's : 

“Fearing that heavy retinforeemonts woiilrl ho 
sent up from Fortress Monroe, we fell hack ah 
nightfall upon our works at YorktOATO.” 
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in tliat quarter on tlie part of tire 
Eebels would have been foolhardy in 
the extreme. Finally, on the night 
of the 23d — the day of her election 
aforesaid — Gen. Scott gave the order 
for an advance ; and, before morning, 
10,000 Unionists were planted on the 
^ sacred soil,’ Gen. Mansfield super- 
intended the crossing of the Long 
Bridge; while Gen. McDowell con- 
ducted that over the Chain Bridge at 
Georgetown ; whence the 69th Mew 
York, Col. Corcoran, was pushed for- 
ward to seize the crossing of the 
Orange and Manassas Gap Eailway, 
some miles westward. The Mew- 
York Fire Zouaves, Col. Ellsworth, 
moved by steamersij^irectly on Alex- 
andria; but the Eebels in that city 
had either been warned by treachery, 
or were alarmed by the menacing 
appearance of the gunboat Pawnee, 
and had very generally escaped when 
the Zouaves landed. Some 800 of 
them, mainly civilians, were captured 
by the Mew York 69th, in their flight 
on the railroad aforesaid. No resist- 
ance was met at any point. But Col. 
Ellsworth, seeing a Secession flag 
flying from the Marshall House’ at 
Alexandria, stepped in, with four 
followers, and took it down. Pass- 
ing clown the stairs, he was met by 
one Jackson, the hotel-keeper, who, 
raising a double-barreled gun, shot 
Ejlsvrorth dead on the spot. He was 
Idmself instantly shot in turn by 
Francis E. Bivjwnell, one of Col. Ells- 
'^vortli’s followers ; and the two who, 
at one moment, confronted each other 
as strangers but as mortal foes, the 
next lay side by side in death. Jack- 
sou’s deed, -which, at the North, was 
shudderingly regarded as assassina- 
tion, at the South, was exulted over 


as an exhibition of patriotic heroism ; 
and a subscription was at once set on 
foot for the benefit of his family. 
This incident was rightly regarded 
by many as indicative of the terrihle 
earnestness of the contest upon which 
the American people were now en- 
tering. 

Gen. McDowell, having firmly es- 
tablished himself on the right bank 
of the Potomac for several miles op- 
posite to and below ’Washington, pro- 
ceeded to fortify his position, but 
made no further offensive demonstra- 
tions for several weeks ; whose quiet 
was broken only by a brisk dash into 
and through the village of Fairfax 
Court-TIonse by Lieut. C. H. Tomp- 
kins, of the 2d regular cavalry — re- 
sulting in a loss of six on either side — 
and hy an arnhuscade at Vienna. 

Late on Monday, June lYth, Gen. 
Eohert C. Schenck, under orders from 
Gen. McDowell, left camp near Alex- 
andi*ia, with JOO of Col. McCook’s 1st 
Ohio, on a railroad train, and pro- 
ceeded slowly up the track toward 
Leesburg, detaching and stationing 
two companies each at Fall’s Church 
and at two road-crossings as he pro- 
ceeded. He was nearing Vienna, 
thirteen miles from Alexandria, with 
four remaining companies, numbering 
275 men, utterly unsuspicious of dan- 
ger, when, on emerging from a cut 
and turning a curve, eighty rods from 
the -village, his train was raked hy a 
masked battery of two guns, hastily 
planted by Col. Gregg,’ who bad been 
for two or three days scouting along 
onr front, witli about 800 Ecltcls, 
mainly South Carolinians, and ^\dlo, 
starting that morniug from Draires- 
viile, had been tearing up the track 
at Vienna, and had started to return 


’Afterward, Gen. itaxey Gregg; Governor elect of, South Carolina; killed at kredericksburg. 
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to Branesville wten ttey heard the 
whistle of Gen. ScheiicFs locomotive. 
Several rounds of grape were fired 
poiiit-hlanh into the midst of the 
Ohio hoys, who speedily sprang from 
the cars, and formed imder the pro- 
tection of a clump of trees on the side 
of the track. The engineer, w^ho was 
hacking the train, and, of course, in 
the rear of it, instantly detached Ins 
locomotive, and started at Ins best , 
speed for Alexandria, leaving the 
cars to he burnt by the Eebels, and 
tlie dead and wounded to be brought 
off in blankets by their surviving 
comrades. The Eebels, deceived by 
the cool, undaunted bearing of our 
force, did not venture to advance, for 
fear of falling into a trap in tlieir 
turn ; so that our loss in men was but 
SO, including one captain. The Reb- 
els, of course, lost none. Each party 
retreated immediately — ^the Rebels 
to Eairfax Court House. I 

As very imicb has since been said, 
on b(ffh sides, with partial justice, of 
outrages and barbarities, devastation 
and ra])inie, wdiereof ‘ the enemy’ is 
always assumed to be gnilty, the fol- 
lowing manifesto, issued hy a Con- 
federate chief at the very outset of 
the contest, and before it could have 
bad any foundation in fact, casts 
light on many similar and later in- 
culpations : 

“IIkmi-quakters, Dep’t ok Alexaxdeia, ) 
Camp PioKEN.s, June 5th, 1861. ) 

“a PROC'LAMATJON. 

2'a the people of the Counties of Loudoun^ 
F(U)fiu\ and . Prince Wdliam: 

‘‘Ajvfiklcss .‘ind an])riti(iipled tyrant has 
inviuiod your soil. Abraham Lincoln, re- 
gardlorti! of all moral, legal, and constitutional 
resitraiiits, lias thrown his Abolition hosts 
luiumg you, who arc murdering and inapris- 
oning your citizens, confiscating and de- 
stroying your propci’ty, and committing other 
acts of violence and oxitrage, too shocking 
and revolting to humanity to be enumerated. 


“ All rules of civilized warfare are aban- 
doned, and they proclaim by their acts, if 
not on their banners, that tlieir Avar-cry is 
‘Beauty and Booty.’ All that is dear to 
man — your honor, and that of your ivives 
and daughters — your fortunes and your lives, 
are involved in tliis momentous contest. 

“In the name, therefore, of the constituted 
authorities of the Confederate States~in the 
sacred cause of constitutional liberty and 
self-government, for whicli we are contend- 
ing — in behalf of civilization itself — I, G . T. 
Beauregard, Brigadier-General of the Con- 
federate States, commanding at Camp Pick- 
ens, Manassas Junction, do make this my 
Proclamation, and invite and enjoin you, by 
every consideration dear to tJie hearts of 
freemen and patriots, hy the name and 
memory of your Revolutionary fathers, and 
by the purity and sanctity of your domestic 
firesides, to rally to the standard of your State 
and country; and, by every means in your 
power, compatible with honorable ivarfare, 
to drive back and expel the invaders from 
your land, # 

I conjure you to be true and loyal to your 
country and her legal and constitutional au*-- 
thorities, and especially to be vigilant observ- 
ers of the movements and acts of the enemy, 
so as to enable you to give the earliest au- 
thentic information at these headquarters, 
or to the officers under ray command. 

“I desire to assure you that the utmost 
protection in my poAver will be given to 
yon all. G. T. Beatii{Eoaed, 

“Brigadier-General Commanding.” 

Three days before, and in utter 
iinconseiousness of the fulmination 
which Beauregard was preparing, 
Gen. McDowell, in command of our 
forces in his front, had issued the 
following: 

“ Heab-quaktees Dep’t of F. E. YiEoraiA, 
AELiNOToisr, June 2d, 1861. 

“Gexeeal Orbee Fo. 4. — Statements of 
the amount, kind, and value, of all private 
property taken and used for Gov’ernment 
purposes, and of tlie damage done in any 
way to private property, by reason of the 
occupation of this section of the country by 
the United States troops, will, as soon as 
practicable, he made out and transmitted to 
department bead-quarters of brigades by the 
commanders of Ijrigades, and officers in 
charge 6f the several fortifications. These 
statements will exhibit : 

-'First The quantity of land taken pos- 
session of for the SGA'eral field- Avorks, and tlie 
kind and value of the crops growing there- 
on, if any. * 
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" Second. Tlie quantity of land used for 
tlie several encampments, and the kind and 
value of the growing ci*ops, if any. 

“ Third. The number, size, and character 
of the buildings appropriated to public pur- 
poses. 

‘ ‘ Fourth. The quantity and value of trees 
cut down. 

“ Fifth. The kind and extent of fencing, 
etc., destroyed. 

“These statements %vi]l, as far as possible, 
give the value of the property taken, or of 
the damage sustained, and the name or 
names of the owners thereof. Citizens who 
have sustained any damage or loss as above 
will make their claims upon the command- 
ing officers of the troops by whom it was 
done, or, in cases where these troops have 
moved away, upon the commander nearest . 
them. 

“ These claims will accompany the state- 
ment above called for. The commanders of 
brigades Avill require tlie assistance of the 
commanders of regiments or detached com- 
panies, and will make this order known to 
the inhabitants in their vicinity, to the end 
that all loss or damage may, as nearly as 
possible, be ascertained while the troops are 
now here, and by whom, or on whose ac- 
count, it has been occasioned, that jnstice 
may be done alike to the citizen and to the 
Government. The name of the officer or 
officers, in case the brigade commanders 
shall institute a board to fix the amount of 
loss or damage, shall be given in each case. 

“By order of Brig. Gen. McDowell. 
“James B. Fiiz, Ass’t Adj’t-General.” 

Of course, this order does not 
prove that no outrage was commit- 
ted, no wanton injury inflicted, by 
our soldiers, in this or other portions 
of the Confederacy. "War cannot 
afford to he nice in the selection of 
its instruments; and probably no cam- 
paign was ever prosecuted through a 
fi’ieiidly, much more a hostile, region, 
wherein acts of violence and spo- 
liation were not perpetrated by sol- 
diers on the defenseless inhabitants 
of the country. But that the eom- 
imuidurs on our side, and, in fact, on 
botli sides, were generally earnest 
and vigilant iu repressing and pun- 
ishing these excesses, is the simple 
truth, which should be. asserted and 
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insisted on for the honor of our coiin- 
try and her people. 

Gen. Eobert Patterson, with about 
20,000 men, broke camp at Chain- 
hershiirg, June Jth, and advanced 
to Hagerstown, while Col. Lew. Wal- 
lace, on his right, took quiet posses- 
sion of Cumberland, and made a dash 
upon Eomney, which he easily cap- 
tured. ^ Gen. Joseph E. Johnston, 
commanding the Kebels, burned the 
bridge at Point of Kochs on the ^tli, 
and evacuated Harper’s Ferry on the 
14tli, destroying the superb railway 
bridge over the Potomac. He re- 
treated upon 'Winchester and Lees- 
burg, after having destroyed the 
armory and shops at the Ferry — the 
machinery having been alreacly sent 
off to Kiehmond. The Chesapeake 
Canal and the several railroads in 
this region were thoroughly disman- 
tled. The Potomac was crossed at 
Williamsport, by Gen. Thomas, on 
the 16th. But, for some reason, this 
advance was countermanded, and oiu’ 
troops all recrossed on the 18th— - 
Gen. Patterson remaining at Hagers- 
town. The Eebels at once returned 
to the river, completing the work of 
destruction at Harper’s Ferry, and 
conscripting Unionists as well as Con- 
federates to All their ranks. Patter- 
son recrossed the Potomac at Wil- 
Eamsport on the morning of July 2d, 
at a place known as ^Falling Waters,” 
encountering a small Eebel force un- 
der Gen. Jackson (afterward known 
as ‘ Stonewall’), who, being outnum- 
bered, made little rerdstauce, luit fell 
back to Martinsburg, and ultimately 
to^Bunker Hill. On the 7tli, an or- 
der to advance on Winchester was 
given, hilt not executed. Finally, on 
the 15th, Patterson moved forward to 
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Bunlier Hill, on tlie direct road ’ 
to and nine miles from ’Wineliester, 
■wMcti lie oGcnpied witliont resistance. 

On the ITtli, lie turned abruptly 
to the left, moving away from the 
enemy in his front, and marching to 
Cliarlestown, twelve miles eastward, 
near the Potomac, leaving Johnston 
at full liberty to lead his entire force 
to Manassas. The consequences of 
this extraordinary movement hy Pat- 
terson were so important and so dis- 
astrous as to demand for it the fullest 
elucidation. 

Maj.-Gen. Charles W. Sanford, of 
ITew York, who was second in com- 
mand to Gen. Patterson during this 
campaign, testifies ® positively that lie 
was dispatched from W asliingtoii hy 
Gen. Scott andtheOahinet,oiithe 6tli 
of July, to report to Patterson and 
serve under him, because of the latter’s 
tardiness and manifest indisposition to 
fight — that he reported to Patterson 
at Williamsport, with two fresh regi- 
ments, on the 10th; was there placed 
in. command of a division composed 
of 8,000 New YorJv troops, and deliv- 
ered orders from Gen. Scott, urging 
‘‘ a fi)rward movement as rapidly as 
possible” — that Patterson then ' had 
22,000 men and two batteries ; that 
delay ensued at Martinsburg; but 
tluit the ai‘my advanced from that 
place — on the lotli — to Bunker Hill, 
nine mile.s from J olmston’s fortified 
camp at Wineliester — Sanford’s di- 
vision moving on the left or east of 
the otlior two; that Patterson visited 
liim (Sanford) — wliose pickets were 
three miles further aliead — tliat after 
noon, utter the army .had halted, and 
com|)lhnentcd him on his comforta- 
ble location ; to which lies (S.) respond- 
ed-~“ Yqvj coirif irlable, General ; but 


when shall we move on ?” to which 
Patterson replied — but this is so im- 
portant that we must give the precise 
language of Gen. Sanford’s sworn 
testimony: 

“ He hesitated a moment or two, and then 
said: ‘I don’t know yet when we shall 
move. And, if I did, I would not tell rny 
own father.’ I thought that was rather a 
queer sort of speech to make to mo, under 
the circumstances. But I smiled and said : 
General, I am only anxious that we shall 
get forward, that the enemy shall not escape 
ns.’ He replied: ‘There is no danger of 
that. I will have a reconnoissance to-mor* 
row, and vre will arrange about moving at a 
very early period.’ He then took liis leave. 

“ The next day, there was a reconnoissance 
on the 'Winchester turnpike, about four or 
five miles below the General’s camp. He 
sent forward a section of artillery and some 
cavalry, and they found a post and log fence 
across the Winchester turnpike, and some 
of tlie enemy’s cavalry on the other side of 
it. They gave them a round of grape. The 
cavalry scattered off, and the reconnoissance 
returned. That was the only reconnoissance 
I lieard of while we ivere there. My own 
plcketswent further than that. But it was 
understood, the next afternoon, that we were 
to inarch forward at daylight. - I sent down 
Ook Morell, with 40 men, to open a road 
down to Opeqiian creek, within five inile.s 
of the camp at Winchester, on the side-roads 
I was upon, which would emahle me, in the 
course of three hours, to get between John- 
ston and the Shenandoah river, and effectu- 
ally bar his way to Manassas. I had my 
ammunition all distributed, and ordered my 
men to have 24 hours’ rations in their hav- 
ersacks, independent of their breakfast. Wo 
were to march at 4 o’clock the next morn- 
ing. I had this road to the Opequan com- 
pleted that night. I had then with me, in 
addition to my eight regiments, amounting 
to about 8,000 men and a few cavalry, 
Doubleday’s heavy United States battery of 
20 and 30-pounders, and a very good Rhode 
Island battery. And I was willing to take 
the risk, whether Gen. Patterson followed 
me up or not, of placing my.self between 
Johnston and the Shenandoah river, rather 
than let Johnston escape. And, at 4 o’clock, 
I should have moved over that road for that 
purpose, if I had had no further orders. But, 
a little after 12 o’clock at night [ July IGth- 
Hft], I received a long order of three ])age 3 
froin Gen. Patterson, instructing me to move 
on toVharlestowi, which h nearlyat right an- 
gles to the road I was going to move on, and 
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twenty-two miles from 'Wincliester. TMs 
was after I liad given my orders for the 
other movement. 

‘‘ Question hj the Chairman: [Senator 
Wade] x\nd that left Johnston free? 

“ Ans'wer: Yes, sir ; left him free to make 
his escape, which he did. '*■ * * ■ 

“ Question : In Avhat direction would 
Johnston have had to move to get by you? 

''' A>iswer : Right out to the Shenandoah 
river, which he forded. He found out from 
his cavalry, w'ho were watching ns, that we 
were actually leaving, and he started at 1 
o’clock that same day, with 8,000 men, 
forded tlie Slienandoah where it was so deep 
that he ordered Ins men to put their cart- 
ridge-boxes on their bayonets, got' out on 
the Leesbur|- road, and went down to Ma- 
nassas. * * 

“ Question hy the Chairman : Hid Patter- 
son assign any reason for that movement ? 

‘■'■Answer: I was, of course, very indig- 
nant about it, and so were all my officers 
and men; so much so that when, subse- 
quently, at Harper’s Ferry, Patterson came 
by ray camp, tliere was a universal groan — 
against all discipline, of course, and we sup- 
jiressed it as soon as possible. The excuse 
given by Gen. Pafterson was this: that be 
had received intelligence that ho could rely 
upon tiiat Gren. Johnston had been reenforced 
by 20,000 men from hlanassas, and was g’oing 
to make an attack upon him; and, in the 
order which I received that night — a long 
order of three pages — I was ordered to oc- 
cupy all tlie communicating roads, turning 
off a regiment here, and two or three regi- 
ments there, and a battery at another place, 
to occupy all the roads from Winchester to 
the neighborhood of Charlestown, and all 
the cross-roads, and hold them all that day, 
until Gen. Patterson’s whole army went by 
me to Charlestown ; and I sat seven hours 
in the saddle near a place called Smithfleld, 
while Patterson, with his whole anny, went 
hy me on their way to Charlestown, he being 
a])proheiisivc, as he said, of an attack from 
Johnston’s forces. 

“Question ly Mr. Odell: You covered 
this movement? 

“ Ammer : Yes, sir. How the statement 
that he made, which came to me through 
Col. Aboreromhie, who was PattersoiPs 
hrother-iu-law, and commanded one division 
in that anny, was that Johnston had been 
reenforced; and Gen. Fitz-Johii Porter re- 
ported the same thing to ray officers. Gen. 
Porter was then the chief of Patterson’s staff, 
and was a very excellent officer, and an ac- 
coniplidjcd soldier. They all had got this 
story, which was without the slightest 
shadow of foundation ; for there had not a 
single man arrived at the camp since we had 
got fall information that their force consisted 


of^ 20,000 me?i, of whom 1,800 were sick 
with the measles. The story was, however, 
that they had ascertained, by reliable in- 
formation, of tins reenforcement. Where 
they got their information, I do not know. 
Hone such reached me; and 1 picked up 
deserters and other persons to get all the 
inforraation I could ; and Are since have 
. learned, as a matter of certainty, da at 
Johnston’s force never did exceed 20,000 
men there. But the excuse Patterson gave 
Avas, that Johnston had been reenforced 
hy 20,000^ men from Manassas, and Avas 
going to attack him. That Avas the rea- 
son he gave then for tliis inovernent. But, 
in this paper he has lately published, ho 
hints at another reason— another excuse 
— Avhich was tliat it Avas by order of Gen. 
Scott. HGAAq I knoAV that tlie peremptory 
order of Gen. Scott to Gen. Patterson, re- 
peated over and over again, was tins— I was 
present on several occasions when tele- 
graphic communications Avent from Gen. 
Scott to Gen. Patterson : Gen. Scott’s orders 
to Gen, Patterson were that, if he were 
strong enofigh, ho Avas to attack and beat 
Jolmston. But, if not, then lie Avas to 
place liimself in sucli a position as to keep 
Jolmston employed, and prevent liim Iroiu 
making a junction with Beanrugard at Ma- 
nassas. That was the rep(3ated direction of 
Gen. Scott to Gen. Patterson ; and it \A-as 
lieeause of Patterson’s hesitancy, and Ids 
hanging hack, and keeping so iar beyond 
the reach of Jolmston’s camp, that 1, was 
ordered to go up there and roeul'orco liini, 
and assist him in any operation,'; ueccs^ary 
to effect that object. The excuse of Gen. 
Patterson noAV is, that ho had orders from 
Gen. Scott to move to CharlestoAvn. Hoav, 
that is not so. But this state of things ex- 
isted : Before the movement avus made from 
Martinsburg, Gen. Patterson .suggested to 
Gen. Scott that Charlestmvn Avonld ho a 
better base of ojierations than Martinsburg, 
and suggested that he had hettur more on 
Oharlostown, and thence make his ap- 
proaches to Winchester; that it Avould be 
better to do that than to move dtroclly to 
Winchester from Martimshurg ; and Gen. 
Scott Avroto hack to .say that, if ho found 
that movciueut a better one, he aauis at lib- 
erty to make it. But Geu. Pattcr.sun had 
already eomincncod his umveiiie-nt on Vvdu- 
chestcr direct from Martinsburg, and had got 
as far as Bunker Uill ; .so that the movenieiih 
which ho had formerly .suggested, to (fh.arles- 
town, AA'as su])prc.s.sed !)}■ his own iu;t. But 
that is the pretense noAV given in his pub- 
lished speech for laakhig the movement 
from Buukor Hill to G'harle.stowri, whieh 
was a retreat, instead of tiie advance Avhich 
the movement to OliarlostoAA’n he first pro- 
. posed to Gen. Scott xvas intended to ho. ^ 
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“ Question hy the Chairman : I have 
heard it suggested that he undertook to" 
excuse this movement on the ground that 
the time of many of his troops had expired, 
and tliey refused to accompany him. 

: That, to my knowledge, is un- 
true. The time of none of them had ex- 
pired when this movement was made. All 
the troops tliat were there were in the high- 
est (iondition for the service. These three- 
months’ men, it may be well to state to you 
who are not military men, w'ere superior to 
any other volunteer troop.s that we had, in 
point of discipline. They were the dis- 
ciplined troops of the country. The three- 
months’ men wmi-e generally the organized 
troops of the ditFerent States— -New-Yorlc, 
Pennsylvania, etc. We had, for instance, 
from .Patterson’s own city, Philadelphia, one 
of the finest regimenta in the service, which 
was turned over tome, at their own request; 
and the most of my regiments were disci- 
plined and organized troops. They were all in 
fine condition, anxious, zealous, and earnest 
for a fight. They thought they were going 
to attack Johnston’s camp at Winchester. 
Althoiigli I had suggested to Gen. Patterson 
that tliere was no necessity for that, the 
camii being admirably fortified with many 
of tlieir heavy guns from Norfolk, I pro- 
posed to hiin to place ourselves between 
Johnston and the Shenandoah, which would 
have coinpdlod him to fight us there, or to 
remain in his camp, either of Avhich would 
have ciVected Gen. Scott’s object. If I had 
got into a fight, it was very easy, over tliis 
road 1 hful just hi?eu opening, for Patterson 
to have reenforced mo and to have come np 
to the tight in time. The proposition was 
to ])laco oiu'sclves hotween Johnston’s forti- 
fied camp and the Shenandoah, where his for- 
tified camp tvonld have been of no nse to him. 

“ Question : Even if you had received a 
check there, it would liavc prevented his 
junction with the forces at ilauassas? 

Yes, sir; I would have risked a 
hiittle witli my own division rather than 
Johnston .should have csca])ed. If he had 
attacked me, J could have taken a position 
whore I could have lield it, while Patterson 
could hare fallen iij)on liim and repulsed him. 

()ui‘stiou, by Mr. Oddi: Had you any 
such uudeivfiinding with P.-itter.sou ? 

"AhHu\r; 1 lold him 1 would movmdown 


” If any Unionise is carious to sec, and has 
the liatienee to read, all the excuses which can 
ill' iriiuipi'd up for rattorson’s couduet through- 
out tlijs wretched business, ho will find theiu 
embodied and fildllfiilly marshaled in Mr. Fitz 
.lobn boifor';., tcsiiuiony before the Joint Com- 
iiiiUi'p [of tlio XXXVIIth Congress] on the 
(loiiilnct of tiio W.ar, vol. ii. pp. 152-5!). I see 


on this side-road in advance, leaving Gen. 
Patterson to sustain me if I got into a fight. 
So, on the other hand, if he should attack 
Patterson, I was near enough to fall upon 
Johnston’s flank and to support Patterson. 
By using this communication of mine to 
pass Opequan creek — where, I had informed 
Patterson, I had already pushed forward my 
pickets, [200 men in the day and 400 more at 
night,] to prevent the enemy from burning 
the bridge — it would have euahled me to 
get between Johnston and the Shenandoah 
river. On the morning of our march to 
Charle.stown, Stuart’s cavalry, winch fig- 
ured so vigorou.sly at Bull Run, was upon 
iny flank all day. They were apparently 
about 800 strong. I saw them constantly 
on ray flank for a nuraher of miles. I could 
distinguish them, wdth ray glass, with great 
ease. Finally, they came within about a 
mile of the line of march I was pursuing, 
and I sent a battery around to head tliein 
off, and the 12th regiment across the fields 
in double-quick time to take them in the 
rear. I thought I had got tliom hemmed 
in. But they broke down the fences, and 
went across the country to Winohe.ster, and 
I saw nothing more of them. They were 
then about eight miles from Winchestei’, and 
must have got there in the course of a 
couple of hours. That day, at 1 o’clock— 
as was ascertained from those who saw 1dm 
crossing the Shenandoah — Johnston started 
from 'Winchester with 8,000 men, forded the 
Shenandoah, and got to Manassas on Friday 
night ; and his second in command started 
the next day with all the rest of the avail- 
able troops — something like 9,000 men; 
leaving only the sick, and a tew to guard 
them, ill the camp at 'Winchester — and tliey 
arrived at the battle-field in the midst of tlio 
fight, got out of tlie cars, rushed on the 
battle-field, and turned the scale. I have no 
doubt that, if we had intercepted Johnston, 
as we ought to have done, the battle of Bull 
Run w'ould have been a victory for us in- 
stead of a defeat. Johnston was, undoubt- 
edly, the ablest general they had in tJieir 
army.”® 

Patterson remained at Cliarlestown, 
idle and useless, until tlie 22d ; tvlien, 
learning' of tlie disaster at P>nll Pnn, 

notliiag therein that essentially contradicts Gen. 
Sanford’s testimony, or is calculated to relieve 
j. Gen. Patterson from the grave imputations whieli 
( that testimony must fix in the breast of every loyal 
i .American. All that itseems to establish is a per- 
fect identity of principles, syrnpathie.s, and pur- 
poses, between Porter and Patterson, with a rare 
skill in framing e^^cuse.? on the part of the former. 
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he fell back hastily to Harper’s 
Ferry 'where, on the 35th, he was 
superseded by Gen. H. P. Banks. 

The movement of the Union Grand 
Army, commanded in the field by 
Gen. Irwin McDowell, but directed 
from Washington by Lieut. Gen. 
Scott, commenced on Tuesday, July 
16th. Gen. Tyler’s colmnn, in the 
advance, bivouacked that night at 
Yienna, four and a half miles from 
Fairfax Court House. It rested next 
night at Germantown, two miles be- 
yond Fairfax ; and, on Thursday, at 
9 o’clock A. M., pushed on to and 
through Centerville, the Eebels re- 
tiring quietly before it. Three miles 
beyond that village, however, the 
Eebels were found strongly posted at 
Blackburn’s ford, on Bull Euisr, and, 
on being pressed, showed fight. This 
was at 1-| o’clock p. m. A spirited 
conflict, mainly with artillery, re- 
sulted — the Eebels being in heavy 
force, under the immediate command 
of Gen. James Longstreet, The 
Unionists, more exposed, as well as 
outnumbered, finally drew back, leav- 
ing the Eebel position intact. The 
losses were nearly equal : 83 on our 
side; 68 on the other. Sherman’s 
battery, Oapt. Ayres, did most of the 
actual fighting, supported by Col. 


Eichardson’s brigade, consisting of 
the 1st Massachusetts, 12th Mew- 
York, and 2d and 3d Michigan. Ee- 
garded as a reconuoissance in force, 
the attack miglit be termed a success ; 
since the result demonstrated that 
the main Eebel army was in position 
along the wooded valley of Bull Eim, 
halfi-way between Centerville and 
Manassas Ju.nctioii, and purposed to 
remain. 

Gen. McDowell’s army was moved 
up to and concentrated around the 
ridge on which Centerville is situated 
during the 18th and 19th, with in- 
tent to advance and attack the Eeb- 
els, posted along Bull Bun and be- 
tween that stream and Manassas 
Junction, on Saturday, the 20th. 
But delay was encountered in the 
reception of adequate subsistence, 
which did not arrive till Friday night. 
During Saturday, three, clays’ rations 
■were distributed and issued, and 
every preparation made for moving 
pimctnally at 2 o’clock next morning. 
Meantime, Beauregard, maintaining 
an absolute cpiiet and inoffensiveness 
on his front, and fully informed by 
spies and traitors of every movement 
between Liin and ’Washington, had 
hastily gathered from every side all 
the available forces of the Confede- 
racy, including 15,000, or nearly the 


“ On the day of McDowell’s advance to Cen- 
terviUe, and of the collision at Blackburn’s Ford, 
Gen. Scott telegrapbed comjjlainingly to Patter- 
son as follows : 

“ Wasuington, July ISth, 1861. 

‘‘ IsLajou-CtMN'. rATTEitSOsr, etc. : I have cer- 
tainly boon oxpoclinj' you to beat the enemy. 
If not. to hear that yon have felt him strongly, 
or, at least, had occupied him by threats and 
deuionslralions. You have been at least his 
equal, and, I suppose, superior, in numbers. 
Has he not stolen a march and sent reenforce- 
ments toward Manassas Junction? A . week is 
enough to win a victory. * * 

“■WiNPiELD Scott.” 

To this, Patterson responded as follows : 


“Charlestown, July IStli, 1861. 

“Gol. E. D. Townsend, A. A. etc.; Tele- 
gram of to-day received. The enemy has stolen 
mo march upon mo. I have kept liim aciivoly 
emplo3"ud, and, by threat.s and rocoimoissaiun^s 
in force, caused him to be rc-euforced. 1 ha^■o 
accomplisJicd more in this rospoet Ihau the 
Gcneral-in-Ohief asked, or could well ho (.'xpcid;- 
ed, in the lace of an enemy for superior in num- 
bers, with no lino of ccmmunioatioii io jirou 
tect. * V! -4: R,. PatI'URSOS.” 

■ At this very moment, Patterson /£we?o*that he 
had, by his flank march to Charlestown, com- 
pletely relieved Johnston from all apprehension 
of attack or disturbance, and left him perfectly 
free to reenforce Bealiregard with Ms entire army. 
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foil streiigtli, of Gen. Jolmston’s 
j^rmy of the Shenandoah, and had 
decided to assume the offensive and 
attack OUT forces before Gen. Patter- 
son could come up to’ join them. 
Iliul our advance been made on Sat- 
urday, as vve originally intended, it 
would liave encountered but two- 
tliirds of the force it actually com- 


bated; had it been delayed a few 
hours longer, we should have stood 
on the defensive, with the immense 
advantage of knowing the ground, 
and of choosing the positions where- 
on to fight. Such are the overruling 
casualties and fatalities of war. 

Bull Eun is a decent mill-stream, 
fordable, in summer, at intervals of 



half a mile to a mile. Its immediate 
valley is geiiera'lly uai’row and wood- 
ed, inclosed hy bluffs, neither high 
tu.u* \ery steep, but affording good 
posiiiuns fur planting batteries to 
00)0 maud the roads on the opposite 
side, so screened by woods and brush 
as to be neither seen nor suspected 
until the advauciug or attacking paidy 


is close upon them. Tliis fact ex- 
plains and justifies Gen. McDowcirs 
(or Scott’s) order of battle. TJiis was, 
briefly: to menace the Eelxd right 
by the advance of our Ist division on 
the dheet road from Centre\'illo to 
Manassas Junction, while making a 
more serious demonstration on the 
road running due west from Center- 


SUCCESS OF OUE FLAUE ATTACK. 


yille to G-rovetoii and Warrenton, and 
crossing Bull Bnn by tbe Stone 
Bridge ; wliile tbe real or main attack 
was to be made by a column 15,000 
strong, composed of tbe 2d (Hunter’s) 
and 3d (Heintzelman’s) divisions, 
wbicb, starting from tbeb camps a 
mile or two east and southeast of 
Centerville, were to make a consider- 
able detour to tbe right, crossing Cub 
Him, and then Bull Hun at a ford 
knowm as Siidley Spring, three miles 
above the Stone Bridge, thus turning 
the Hebei left, and rolling it up on 
the cmiter, where it was to be taken 
in flank by our 1st division (Tyler’s) 
crossing the Stone Bridge at the right 
moment, and completing the rout of 
the enemy. The 5th division (Hiles’s) 
was held in reserve at Centerville, 
not only to support the attacking 
columns, but to guard against the ob- 
vious peril of a formidable Hebei ad- 
vance on oiir left across Blackburn’s 
Hol’d to Centerville, flanking our 
flank movement, capturing onr mn- | 
nitions and supplies, and cutting off 
onr line of retreat. The 4th diidsion 
(Himyon’s) guarded our communica- 
tions with Alexandria and Arlington ; 
its foremost regiment being about 
seven miles back from Centerville. 

The movement of our army was 
to have commenced at 2-| o’clock a. 
M., and the battle should have been 
opened at all points at 6 A. m. ; but 
our raw troops had never been brig- 
aded prior to this advance, and most 
of their officers were utterly without 
experience ; so that there was a delay 
of two or three hours in the flanking 
divisions reaching the point at which 
the battle was to begin. : Gen. Tyler, 

“Beauregard’s official report of the battle, 
wbicb -was dated Manassas, August 26tb, (after 
be bad received and read all op.r official reports,) 
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in front of Stone Bridge, opened with 
his artillery at 6-|- a. m., eliciting no 
reply; and it was three hours later 
when Hunter’s advance, under Col. 
Burnside, crossed at Siidley Spring ; 
his men, thirsty with their early 
march that hot July morning, stop- 
ping as they crossed to drink and fill 
their canteens. Meantime, every 
movement of onr forces was made 
manifest to Beauregard, watching 
them from the slope two or three 
miles west, by the clouds of dust that 
rose over their line of inarcli; and 
regiment after regiment was hurried 
northward by him to meet the immi- 
nent shock. Ho strengtli was wasted 
by liim uj)on, and scarcely any notice 
taken of, our feint on liis right; hut, 
wdien Burnside’s brigade, after cross- 
ing at Sudley, had marched a mile 
or so through woods down, the road 
on the right of Bull Enn, and come 
out into a clear and cultivated coun- 
try, stretching thence over a mile of 
rolling fields down to "Warrenton 
turnpike, he was vigorously opened 
upon by artillery from the woods in 
his front, and, as lie pressed on, by 
infantry also. Continuing to ad- 
vance, fighting, followed and sup- 
ported by Hunter’s entire division, 
wliicli was soon joined on its left by 
Heintzelman’s, which had crossed 
the stream a little later and further 
down, onr attacking column reached 
and crossed the Warrenton road from 
Centerville by the Stone Bridge, giv- 
ing a hand to Slicrman’s brigade of 
Tyler’s division, and all luit clearing 
this road of the Hcbol batteries and 
regiments, which here resisted our 
efforts,” under the innnediatc jcom- 

says of the state of the battle at this time : 

“ Heavy losses had now been sustained on our 
side, both in numbers and in the personal -wertb 
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maud, of Gen, Josepli E. Jolmston. | 
Here Griffin’s battery, wliicb, /witb 
Hickett’s, bad done tbe most effective 
bgliting tbrougliont, was charged 
•with effect by a Hebei regiment, 
wbicli was enabled to approach it 
vdth impunity by a mistake of our 
officers, who supposed it one of oiir 
own. Three different attacks were 
repulsed with slaughter, and the bat- 
tery remained in onr hands, though 
all its horses were killed. At S 
p, M.j the Eebels had been driven 
a mile and a half, and were nearly 
out of sight, abandoning the W arren- 
ton road entirely to our victorious 
troops. Gen. Tyler, on hearing the 
guns of Hunter on our right, had 
puBhed Sherman’s, and soon after 
Keyes’s, brigade, over tlie Run to as- 
sail tlie enemy in his front, driving 
them hack after a severe struggle, 
and steadily advancing until checked 
hy a heavy fire of artillery from bat- 
teries on tlie bights above the road, 
supported hy a brigade of Rebel 
infantry strongly posted behind 
breastworks. A gallant cbarge by 
the 2d Maine and 3d Connecticut 


temporarily carried the buildings 
behind which the Rebel gnns were 
sheltered ; but the breastworks were 
too strong, and onr men, recoiling 
from their fire, deflected to the left, 
moving down the Run under the 
shelter of the bluff, covering the 
efforts of Captain’s Alexander’s pio- 
neers to reinovm the heavy abatis, 
whereby the Rebels had obstructed 
the road up from the Stone Bridge. 
This had at length been effected; and 
Scbenck’s brigade and Ayres’ battery, 
of Tyler’s division, were on tbe point 
of crossing the Run to aid in comple- 
ting our triumph. 

But the Rebels, at first out-num- 
bered at the point of actual collision, 
had been receiving reenforcements 
nearly all day ; and, at tins critical 
moment, Gen. Kirby Smith, who 
had that morning left Piedmont, 
fifteen miles distant, with the remain- 
ing brigade of Gen. J ohnston’s army, 
appeared on the field. Cheer after 
cheer burst from tbe Rebel hosts, hut 
now so downcast, as this timely re- 
enforcement rushed to the front of 
the battle.” Smith almost instantly 


of the slaiu. The 8t]i Georgia regiment had 
suffered heavily, being exposed, as ft took and i 
maintained its position, to a fire from the enemy, 
already posted -vritMn a hundred yards of their ' 
front and right, slieltered by fences and other 
cover. It rvas at, this time that Lieut. Col. Gard- 
ner \Yas severely Avxnmd.ed, as also several other 
valuable ofiicers ; the Adjutiint of the regiment, 
Lieut, Lraucli, was killed, and the horse of llie 
regretted Bartow was shot under him. Tlie dth 
Alabartia also sutfered severely from the deadly 
fire of the tlioiisaiuis of nuuskets which they so 
dauutlcs.sly fronted, under tho immediate leader- 
ship of l-Uio hhnsidf, its bravo Colonel, E. J. 
Joucs, wait dtiiigennwly wounded, and many gal- 
lant (V.U.'ors fell, slain or /mrs de conihut. 

however, ivith tho surging mass of 
ovc!' 1 1,0!)0 Podoral infantry pressing cm Ihoir 
front, aud under tlio jnccrs,saut fire of at least 
twenty jdeces of artillery, with the fresh brig- 
ad m of Shennau ami Keyes approaching — tho 
latter already in musket - range— -our lines gave 
back, but under orders from Gen. Beo. 

*■ 'I’ho enemy, maintaining their fire, pressed 
their Kwcdling masses onward as our shattered 


battalions retired: t e slaugb'*'cr for the moment 
was deplorable, and nas filled many a Southern 
home with life-long sorroev. 

“ Under this inexorable stress, the retreat 
continued until arrested by the energy and reso- 
lution of Gen. Bee, supported by Barlow and 
hlvans, just in the rear of the Robinson House, 
and Hampton’, s Legion, which had been already 
advanced, and wa.^ in position near it. 

“ Imboden’s battery, which had been handled 
with marked skill, hut whose men were almost 
exhausted, aud tho trvo pieces of Walton’s bat- 
tery, under Lieut. Richardson, being threatened 
by the enemy's infantry on the left and front, 
were also obliged to full liack. imboden, leaving 
a disabled piece on the ground, retired until ho 
met .Jackson’s brigade, wdiile Richardson joined 
the main hotly of his battery noar the Lewis 
House.” 

A Connoctient traitor. 

The liichmond Dvu'patch of August 1st has a 
spirited account of the battle, by an eye-witness, 
writing at Manassas Junction, July 2 2d; from 
which we oxtraetttho following: 
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fell fi’om Ms horse, wounded ; hut 
the cominand of his brigade was 
promptly assumed by Col. Arnold 
Elzey,"'* who pressed forward, backed 
by the whole reassured and exultant 
B,ebel host, -vjfio felt that the day 
was won. Our soldiers, who had 
been tliirteen hours marching and 
fighting, weary, hungry, thirsty, con- 
tinually encountering fresh Rebel 
regiments, and never seeing even a 
company hurrying to their own sup- 
port, became suddenly dismayed and 


panic-stricken. Elzey’s and Early’s " 
fresh battalions filled the woods on 
their right, extending rapidly toward 
its rear, firing on them from under 
cover, and seeming, hy their shots and 
cries, to he innumerable. Two or 
three of our regiments recoiled, and 
then broke, rushing down to the Run, 
J efferson Davis, who had left Rich-, 
mond at 6 a. m., reached the Junction 
at 4, and galloped to the battle-field 
just in time, it was said, to witness 
the advance of his cavalry, 1,500 


“Between 2 and 3 o’clock, large numbers of 
men were leaving the field, some of them 
wounded, others exhausted by the long struggle, 
who gave us gloomy reports ; but, as the firing on 
both sides continued steadily, -wo felt sure that 
our brave Southerners had not been conquered 
by tiie overwhelming hordes of the North. It 
is, liowever, duo to truth to say that the result 
at this hour hung trembling in the balance. We 
had lost numbers of our most distinguished offi- 
cers. Gens. Bartow and Bee had been stricken 
down; Lieut. Col. Johnson, of the Hampton 
Legion, had been killed; Ool. Hampton had 
been wounded. But there was at hand the fear- 
less General whose i-eputation as a commander 
was staked on this Mttle: Gen. Beauregard 
promptly ofiered to lead the Hampton Legion 
into action, wliich he executed in a style un- 
surpassed and unsurpassable. Gen. Beauregard 
rode up and doVn our lines, between the enemy 
and his own men, regardless of the heavy fire, 
cheering and encouraging our troops. About 
this time, a shell struck Ms horse, taking his 
head off, and killing the horses of his Aida, 
Messr.s. Eerguson and Hayward. Gen. Beau- 
regard’s Aids deserve honorable mention, par- 
ticulaiiy those just named, and Cols. W. Porcher 
Mile.s, James Oliestuiit, John L. Manning, and A. 
B. Chisliolm. Gen. Johnston also threw him- 
self into the thickest of the fight, seizing the 
colors of a Georgia regiment, and rallying them 
to the charge. His staff signalized themselves 
by their intrepidity, Col. Thomas being killed 
and Major Mason wounded. 

“Your corresi3ondent heard Gen. Johnston 
exclaim to Gen. Cocke, just at the critical mo- 
ment, ‘Oh, for four regiments 1’ His wish was 
answered; for in the distance onr reenforcements 
appeared. The tide of battle was turned in our 
favor by the arrival of Gen. Kirby Smith, from 
Wincheater, with LOGO men of Gen. Johnston’s 
division. Gen. Smith beard, while on the Ma- 
nassas railroad cars, the rear' of battle^ Ho 
stopped the train, and hurried Ms troops across 
the fields to the point just where he rvas most 
needed. They were at first supposed to be the 
enemy, their arrival at that point of the field 
being entirely unexpected. The enemy fell 
back, and a panic seized them. Cheer after 


cheer from our men went up, and we knew the 
battle had been won.” 

The Louisville Courier, a thoroughly Secession 
sheet, had an account from its correspondent, 
“ Se De Kay," who was an officer in the Ken- 
tucky battalion attached to Gen. Johnston’s 
army, which reached the battle-field anaong the 
last, and who, writing from Manassas, Monday, 
July 22d, after stating that Beauregard had 
been driven two mile.s, says : 

“The fortunes of the day wore evidently 
against us. Some of our best officers had been 
slain, and the flower of our army lay stromi 
upon the field, ghastly in death or gaping with 
wounds. At noon, the cannonading is described 
as terrific. It was an , incessant roar for more 
than two hours, the havoc and devastation at 
this time being fearful. MbDowdl, with the aid 
of Patterson's division of 20,000 men, had nearly 
outflanked us, and they werejmt in the act of pos- 
sessing themselves of the railway to Richmond. 
Then all would have been lost. But, most oppor- 
tunely — I may say providentially — at this juncture, 
Gen. Johnston, with, the remnant of his division— 
our army, as we fondly call it, for we have been 
friends and brothers in camp and field for three 
months — reappeared, and made one other desperate 
struggle to obtain the vantage-ground. Blzey’s 
brigade of Marylanders and Virginians led the 
charge and right manfully did they e.'secute the 
work." 

*■* A Marylander who did not ‘ go with Ms State.’ 

“ EeauTogavd’3 report of the battle .3ays: 

“ Ool. Early, who, by .some inischanci:, did not 
receive orders until 2 o’clock, which had been 
sent Mm at noon, came on the ground immedi- 
ately after Blzoy, with Keraxier’s Hh Virginia, 
Hay’s Ttli Louisiana, and Barksdale’s ].".Lh Mis- 
sissippi regiments. This brigade, by the personal 
direction of Gen. J ohnston, wms m arched, by the 
Holkhani: house, across the fields to the loft, 
entirely around the woods tJrrongh which Elzey 
had pa.ssed, and under a severe fire, into a po- 
sition in line of battle near Chinn’s house, out-* 
flanking the enemy’s right.” 
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strong, under Lieut. Col. Stuart, on 
the heels of our flying troops. He 
telegraphed that night to his Con- 
gress as follows : 

“ Manassas Junction, Sunday nigM. 

“Might lias closed upon a hard-fougM 
field. Out forces were \nctorious. The 
enemy was ronted, and .fled precipitately, 

. abandoning a large amount of arms, ammu- 
nition, knapsacks, and baggage. The ground 
■was sti-ewed for miles with those killed, and 
the farm-houses and the ground around were 
filled with wounded. 

“ Pursuit was continued along several 
routes, toward Leesburg and Centerville, 
until darkness covered the fugitives. We 
have ca[>tured several field-batteries, stands 
of arms, and Union and State flags. Many 
prisoners have been taken. Too high praise 
caniiot be bestowed, whether for the skill 
of the principal officers, or for the gallantry 
of all our troops. The battle was mainly 
fought on our left. Oiir force was 16,000 \ 
that of the enemy estimated at 35,000. 

“Jefferson Davis.” 

Had 'Dayis heeu aware of the utter 
demoralization of our soldiers by 
panic, he would doubtless have had 
them pursued, not only touoanl Cen- 
terville, hut, if possible, mto and be- 
yond it ; and he would not have 
needed S(j grossly to understate the 
strengtli of his army in order to 
magnify his victory. 

Befl)re- 3 p. m., there had been fitful 


cannonading and shirmisliing, hut no 
serious engagement, on our left, 
But, when our defeat on the right 
became manifest, Gen. Joliiistoii 
again ordered Ewell to advance and 
attack; which he dM, hut was re- 
ceived by the 2d brigade, Col. T. A. 
Davis, -with so rapid and spirited a 
fire of grape and canister that he 
precipitately retreated. There were 
kill more than three hours of good 
daylight when the Eebels saw our 
routed right rushing madly from the 
field,*® like frightened sheep, yet their 
pursuit amounted to nothing. Tliey 
came across Bull Run, preceded by 
tlieir eavaby, and seem to have taken 
a deliberate, though rather distant, 
survey of the 5th division, drawn up 
in good order along the slope west of 
Centerville, and eagerly e.xpecting 
tlieir advance. But they appear to 
have heeu aware that their victory 
was a lucky accident, and they did 
not choose to submit its prestige to 
the chances of another fray. Having 
gratified then* thirst for knowledge, 
considerably out of musket-shot, they 
returned to tlieir previous hiding- 
places in the woods skirting Bull 


iDeaures'ard says, in his ofSeial report, that 
lie sent orders to Gen. Ewell, holding hi.s ex- 
treme right at the Union Mills ford, next south ' 
of Ulackbunvs (on Bull IXmi), to adratiee and 
attack ; and that they did advance a inilo toward 
Center-rille on the Union Mills road, but retreated 
again “ under a sharp fire of artillery, in conse- 
quence of the rai-scarriago of orders.” 

” Gen. Johnston, wlio had joined Beauregard, 
at WinL'lie.stor on the 20th, was the ranking offi- 
cer, luiil enlitlod toconnnaud: hut, after listening 
to licau regard’s ]>lans, promptly acceded to them, 
ami dirceted him to carry them into c.xeeution. 
As liavis himKclf linally arrived on the field, the 
Ih'l'K'l vi’rny may be said tu have had three com- 
raanders-in-chief during the counso of the hattle. 

'"A correspondent of The New York Tribune, 
who vritne^sod and described the battle and the 
flight, says: 


“Notwithstanding all that I had seen, it 
seemed incredible that our whole army should 
melt away in a nighty and so I remained at 
Center viile, trasting that, by the morning, a sort 
of reorganization -would have taken place, and 
that our front would still oppose the enemy. 
At 'i A. M., I started, toward the battle-field; 
and, on ' reaching a considerable acclivity, was 
amazed to find that no vestige of our troops re- 
mained, excepting a score or two of strag^gling 
.,fugitive.s, who followed the tracks of thosehvlio 
had gone before. While returning (o Gentervillo, 
a group of Rebel cavalry pa.ssed, -who looked 
inquiringly, but did not question. Their cenver- 
. satioD turned upon the chances of cutting off the 
retreat at P,airfax Court House. After seeking 
Mr. Wand, an artist from New York, who also 
lingered,,,! went straight to Fairfax. As we 
passed tlie church used as a hospital, the doctors 
came out, and, finding what was the condition 
of affairs, walked rapidly away, I do not wish, 
to say that they de.serled the wounded. They 
may have roturned, for aught I know.” 


failfee of the viotoes to puesue- 


Emi. During the fore part of the 
night, some of our men, who had not 
been stampeded, went down toward 
the battle-field and brought away 
one or two guns, which had been 
abandoned in the flight, but not cap- 
tured by the enemy. Our 6th di- 
vision, constituting the reserve, now 
become the rear-guard, of our army, 
remained in position until after mid- 
night ; when, under peremptory orders 
fiom Gen. MciDowell, it commenced 
its deliberate retreat to the environs 
of Washington. 


-losses. 
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^“Beauregard, in his official report, thus 
lamely explains this modesty : 

“ Early’s brigade, mean while, joined by the 1 9 th 
Yirginia regiment, Lieut. Col. Strange, of Cocke’s 
brigade, pursued the now panic-stricken, fumtive 
miemy. Stuart, with his cavalry, and Beckham 
had also taken up the pursuit along the road by 
winch the oiierny had come upon the field that 
moiming ; but, soon encumbered by prisoners 
who thronged his way, the former was unable 
to attack the mass of the fast-fleeing, frantic 
Federalists. Withers’s, E. J. Prestou''s, Cash’s 
and Ivershaw’s regiments, Hampton’s Legiou 
mnl Kemper’s battery, also pursued along the 
Warrenton road by the Stone Bridge, the enemy 
having opportunely opened a way for them 
through the heavy abatis which my troops had 
made on the west side of the bridge, several 
days before. But this pursuit toas soon recalled 
4/1 consequence of a false report, which unforlu- 
natdy reached us, that the enemy's reserves, known 
to he fresh and of considerable strength, were threat- 
ening the 2}osiiion of Union. Mills Ford." 

=•> The impression that the Eebels, had they 
pursued, might have captured or dispersed our 
flying forces, is unsustained by facts. For be- 
tvrocn the panic-stricken fugitives and the vic- 
tors were not merely the reserve (5th) di- 
vision, which remained in position, and had 
not fired a shot, but the 1st (Tyler’s) division 
forming our left, which hadyuffered little lo.ss, 
but had signally repulsed *tho demonstration 
made upon it at the close of the fight; while tlie 
bc‘t,i:cr iionion of our beaten riglit and center, 
including the regular infantry and cavalry, still 
stood its ground and sternly faced the foe. 
Maj. Barry, our Chief of Artillery in the battle,' 
in ills official report, after noticing the loss of 
ten of his guns at the close,, through the flight of 
their supporting infantry, says: - 
“The array having retired upon Centerville 
I was ordered by Gen. McDowell in person, to 
post the artillery in position to coyer the .retreat. 

“ The batteries of Hunt, Ayres, Tidball, Ed- 


McDowell report, om. losses 

in tlus engagement at 481 kfflod and 
1,011 wounded, but Bays iiotliinir of 
bow many wounded or otliers were 
taken prisoners.- Gen. Beaureo-ard 
reports the Bebel loss at 2G9 killed 
and l,o33 wounded in all, 1 852 - 
saying nothing of any loss in prisom 
ers, of whom two or tlireo biindred 
were taken by our soldiers in the 
early part of the battle, and duly for- 
warded to Wasliington. .He says he 
bad sent 1,460 wounded and otlier 
prisoners to Eic binond, and estimates 


wards, Green, add the New-Tork 8t:h re<nmont 
(tliG Ifttbsr served bv volnnf'ftnvu i * 

trlgadoj 20 pieces iL™'re IcS 

pos,t,on , and thus reLlncd unS 12 '^ Xk 

tire‘’nni!f having been received to re- 

tire upon the Potomac, tlie batteries wore nnt 

ifX ^ ^ '^'itlioul, iiastc, and 

Col. J. B. Eicliardson, commanding the 4th 
brigade of Tyler’s division, remained unmolested 
m position one mile in advance of Centerville, on 
the Blackburn’s Ford road, until 2 A. m. of Mon- 
T\ T. order, through Center- 
villo to I airfax and Arlington, eii tirely uiiassailed. 

-Among our killed were. Col. James Came- , 
ron, brotlier of the Secretary of War~of the 19th 
How York (Highlanders); Col. Slocum, and 
Miyo^allou, of the 2d Ehode Island ; and Lieut. 

Col. Haggerty, of the (39th HewYorlc. Among 
our wounded were Gen. David Hunter .and Com 
S. P. Heintzelman-coramandirig divisions ; Col. 
Oliver L. Wilcox, of Micliigan; Cul. Gilman 
Marsiton, of the 1st Hew Hampshire; Col. A. M. 
Wood, of the 14th Hew Vork; Col. PI. lY. 
Sloenm, of the 21th Hew Yorlc ; and Col H L 
Farnham, of the 11th Hew York (Firo Zouaves)! 
Col. Wilcox wms also taken prisoner, as well as 
Col. Michael Corcoran, of the 0,<3tli New York 
(Irish), and Maj. James D. Potter, of tlie 38th 
Hew York— both slightly wounded. 

Se Do Kujr,” a Ilobel officer, writing to 
The Louisville , Courier from Manassas Junction, 
on the 22(1, says; ’ 

“ Our loss is fully two thousand hilled md 
wounded. Among tlio killed are Gem Boo 'of 
South Carolina; Gen. E. K. SmiUi, [a mmtakol 
Hen. Bartow, vf Georgia; Col. Moore and ail 
the Alabama field oflicers; Col. Fisiier mid rlio 
Horth Carolma field offloors ; A djt. Branch of 
Georgia, and a host of other ieadiiig men ’’ ’ 
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[five weeks after tlie' figkt] tliat the 
number may be increased to 1,600, 
That is certainly a very lean exhibit 
of prisoners as the fruit of so de- 
cisive a victory ; but the fleetness of 


there was no pursuit, and no loss on 
our part after the battle, but of what 
our men threw away. Beauregard 
explains his failure to pursue, after 
om* discomfiture, as follows : 


our soldiers is to be taken into the 
account. He guesses that our losses 
■will amount to 4,500 in killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners, and adds : 

“The ordnance and stipplies ca/tured in* 
elude some- 28 field-pieces of the best 
character of arms,^-‘ with over 100 rounds 
of ammunition for each gun, 37 caissons, 6 
forges, 4 battery- wagons, 64 artillery horses, 
completely equipped, 600,000 roundsof small- 
arras ammunition, 4,600 sets of accouter- 
ments, over 600 muskets, some 9 regimental 
and garrison flags, with a large number of 
pistols, knapsacks, swords, canteens, blan- 
kets, a largo store of axes and intrenching 
tools, wagons, ambulances, hoi’ses, camp and 
garrison equipage, hospital stores, and some 
subsistence.” 

At 7 A. M.j of Mo-nday, the 22d, the 
last of our stragglers and wounded 
left Centerville, which a Hebei cav- 
alry force was about to enter. But 


“An army -wbich had fouglit like ours on 
that day, against uncommon odds, under a 
July sun, most of the time without water 
and -without food, except a hastily snatched 
meal at dawn, -was not in condition for the 
toil of an eager, etfective pursuit of an enemy 
immediately after the battle. 

“On the following day, an nnu.sually 
heavy and unintermitting fall of rain inter- 
vened to obstruct our advance, with reasotr- 
able prospect of fruitful results, xkdded to 
this, the want of a cavalry force of sufficient 
numbers made an efficient pursuit a military 
impossibility.” _______ 

The forces actually engaged in this 
celebrated battle, so decisive in its 
results and so important in its conse- 
quences, were probably not far from 
25,000 on either side ; ““ wdiile the com- 
batants actually on the battle-field, or 
so near it as to be practically at the 
disposal of the respective command- 


Our reports admit a loss of 17 guns; other j 
accounts make it 22. Beauregard, writing on 
tho 2Gth of August, should have been able to 
state the exact number. Hi.s statement of the 
number of muskets taken at “over 500,” in- 
cluding all those dropped by our dead and 
wounded, proves that the stories told by exci- 
ted correspondents and otlier fugitives, of our 
men throwing away everything that could im- 
pede their flight, were gross exaggerations. 

Gen. Ilcintzolman, in his official reporl: of 
the battle, giving an account of lii.s retreat by 
the circuitous road on which he had advanced, 
says: 

“Itaving everj'- reason to fear a vigorous pur- 
suit from tlie enemy's fresh troops, I was desi- : 
rous of forming a strong rear-guard ; but neither 
llu3 efforts of the offioers of tho regular army, nor | 
the cooltiess of tho regular troops with me, could 
iruliu;o tliem to form a single company. We re-, 
lied entirely for onr protection on one section of 
artillery and a few companies of cavalry. Most 1 
of the road was favorable for infantry, but unfa- ' 
vorable for cavalry and artillery, xbbout dusk, 
as wo approached tho Warrenton turnpike, we : 
hoard a firing of rifled cannon on our right, and ' 
learned that the enemy lia'd established a battery 
..enfilading the road. Capt. Arnold, with his sec- 


tion of artillery, attempted to run tho gauntlet 
and reach the bridge over Cub Run, about two 
miles from Centerville, but found it ol3strncted 
with broken vohiolos, and urns compelled to 
abandon his pieces, as they were under the fire 
of these rifled cannon. Tlie cavalry turned to 
the left, and, after passing through a sti-ip of 
W'oods and some fields, struck a road which led 
them to some camps occupied by our ti'oops in 
the morning, through which we gained the turn- 
pike. At about 8 p. M., wo readied tho oiuups 
we had occupied in tho morning. 1 lad a brigade 
from the reserve advanced a short disbince be- 
yond Centerville, nearly one-third of tho artil- 
lery lost might have been saved, as it was a)>an- 
doued at or near this crossing.” 

Those were the only guns lost by us, save 
those abandoned for want of horses, on the im- 
mediate field of conflict. 

“Pollard, in his “Southern History,'’ says; 

“ Our effective force of all arms ready for action 
on the field, on the eventful morning, was less 
than 30,000 men.” 

This was before the arrival of that portion of 
Johnston’s army led to the field by Kirby Smith, 
and afterward commanded bylilzoy, or tho brig- 
ade of Early— to say nothing of tho rcdnforce- 
, ments that were received during the day from 
the direction orRiohmond. 
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ers, were, on eitlier side, not fer from 
35,000. But the Eehels, who were 
somewhat the fewer at day-break, 
fought under the eiiconraging stimu- 
lus of a knowledge that every hour, 
as it passed, added to their strength ; 
tliat each railroad train arrmng at 
the Junction, brought fresh brigade 
after brigade to their support ; and 
these, as they arrived, were hastened 
to that part of the field whereon their 
services could be most effective : 
while our men, 'who had been called 
to arms at 3 o’clock in the morning, 
and had generally thrown aside their 
knapsacks and haversacks to facilitate 
their movements, had been fourteen 


their foes not only outniunbered them 
in their front, but filled the woods on 
them right flank, exposing them to 
an enfilading fire, which they could 
not return with efiect ; and, their de- 
feat once confessed, the confusion and 
panic of their flight are explained, not 
excused, by the fact that, owing to 
the long detour they had necessarily 
made in advancing to the attack, pur- 
suant to the plan of battle, their line 
of retreat lay in part along the front 
of the foe, much of Avhose strength 
was actually nearer to Centerville 
than they were when the fortunes of 
the day turned against them. 


hours marching — some of them on 
the double-quick for miles — or fight- 
ing, and were utterly exhausted and 
faint with hunger and thirst ; wdiile 
not a single company had heeii added 
to their numbers. Some regiments 
fought badly, and had been demor- 
alized and dispersed prior to tbe gen- 
eral catastrophe; but the great ma- 
jority evinced a courage and devotion 
which, under favoring auspices, w- oiild 
have commanded victory. They gave 
way only when hope seemed dead-— 
when the ever-increasing hosts of 


The causes of this disaster, so shame- 
fully misstated and perverted at the 
time, wre now generally understood. 
No one could, at this day, repeat the 
misrepresentations that for the mo- 
ment prevailed, -without conscious, 
palpable guilt and ignominy.' The 
true, controllmg reasons of our defeat 
are, briefly, these : 

I. The fundamental, fatal eiTor on 
our side was that spirit of hesitation, 
of indecision, of calculated delay, 
of stolid obstruction, which guided 
our .Military councils, scattering oiu’ 


Mr. Julius Bing, on ids return from captivity 
at Eicbmotul, liaving lieen taken prisoner on the 
hattle-field, after seeing and hearing all that he 
could on both sides, reports as follows : 

“ Beauregard’s force at Bull Run v.’'as 2t.OOO ; 
which was increased by 8,000 of Johnston’s the 
day before, and by 5,000 more during the en- 
gagement. This statement is confirmed from 
an independent and trustworthy source." 

The New Toi’k Times of July 26th contained 
a carefully prepared statement, by its Editor, of 
a conversation with Gen. Scott at his ovra dinner- 
table on the Tuesday before the battle; wherein 
Gen. Scott developed his conception, of the strat- 
egy reo^uived for the overthrow of the Rebellion, 
as follows : 

“ If the matter had been left to him, he said, ' 
he would have commenced by a jferfect blockade j 
of every Southern port on the Atlantic and on I 


the Gnlf. Then iio would liavo cvlk-ott'd a large 
force at tiio capital fur d'd’onsive piirja/.-'cs, and 
another large one on the Jli.ssis.'sipjii for offeiu-ive 
operations. Tlie Summer months, during wMeh 
it is madness to take troops south of St. Louis, 
should have beou devoted to tactical iuslructinn 
— and, with the first frosts of Autumn, lu! wuukl 
have taken a column of 80,000 well-tlisi'iprmctl 
troops down the M ississippi — and talcen every 
important point on that river, Xow Orlran.s in- 
cluded. It aiuld have bean done, lu; mkh iriih 
greater ease, with less loss of life, and with far 
more impoyiant results, than would attend, the 
, marching of an army to Richmond. At eiglft 
points, the river would probably have been de- 
fended, and eight battles would have been^ne- 
cessaryy but,- in every one of them, success 
would have been made certain for us. Tlio 
Atississippi and the Atlantic once ours, the 
Southern States would liave been compelled, by 
the naturaband inevitable pressure of events, to 
seek, by a return to the Union, escape from the 
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forces and paralyzing onr efforts. 
Had an}^ real purpose of suppressing 
tlie Eel»oI1it»n l:)een cherished by Gen. 
Scott, lie' would never have scattered 
our eastern forces along the line of 
the Potomac and Chesapeake, from 
Cumberland to Portress Monroe, di- 
vided into tliree or four distinct 
armies, under the command of militia 

luin that v/ould ,‘3peeclil7 overwhelm them, out 
of it ‘This,’ said ho, ‘ was plan. But I am 
only a .subordinate. It is my business to give 
advice when it is asked, and to obey orders when 
they are given. I shall do it. There are men in 
the Cabinet who know much more about war 
■ than I do, and who have far greater influence 
than I have in determining the plan of the cam- 
paign. There never was a more just and upright 
man than tlie President — ^never one who desired 
more sincerely to promote the best interest of 
the country. But there are men among his ad- 
visers who consult their own ressentments far 
more than the dictates of wisdom and experi- 
ence, and these men loill probably decide the plan 
of the campaign. I shall do, or attempt, i, what- 
ever I am ordered to do. J3ut tJmy must not hold 
m,e responsible. If I am ordered to go to Bich- 
mond, I shall endeavor to doit. But I kuow 
perfectly well that they have no conception of 
the diUicultics wo shall encounter I know the 
country — how admirably adapted it is for de- 
fense, and how resolutely and obstinately it will 
he defended, I would like nothing better than 
to take Richmond ; now that it has been dis- 
graced by becoming the capital of the Eebel 
Confederacy, I feel a resentment toward it, and 
jshouid like nothing bettor than to scatter its 
Congress to the winds. But I have lived long 
enough to know that human resentment is a 
very bad foundation for public policy; and these 
goutlemon will live long enough to learn it also. 
I shall do what I am ordered, I shall fight 
when and where I am commanded. But, ^ 1 
am conipelled to fight befiora I am ready, they shall 
mt hold me responsible. These gentlemen must 
take the responsibility of their acts, as I am 
W'illing to take that of mine. But they must not 
tlirow their responsibility upon my shoulders.’ 

“This is the substance and very nearly the 
kanguago of a portion of Goii. Scott’s conversa- 
tion on the occasion referred to. It proves con- 
clusively that he wms opposed to the advance 
upon Richinundhy way of Manassas, .at that time.” 

Hon. Prancis P. Blair, in a speech in the House 
(Aug. ivst, ISfil), after repelling tlie false impu- 
tation that flen. Scott had been constrained by 
the President (his' only superior) to fight this bat- 
tle prematurely, in opposition to the dictates of 
, his own judgment, stated that 
^ “The Prosideut, after ho had information tlist- 
<3cn.. Johuston had escaped through the hands 
of Ucu. Patterson and had joined Gen. Beaure- 


officers vrho had never smelt hraniing . 
powder, unless in a squirrel-hiiiit. 
TTir advance across the Potomac, after 
haying been put off so long as ])osni- 
ble, was made, as we have seen, on 
the 24th of Maj. IVithin one week 
thereafter, a eohiinn of 60,000 men 
should have taken the road to Ivich- 
mond, with their commander in tlieir 

gard on Friday evening, went to Gen. Scott, and 
suggested the jiroiirioty of waiting until Patter- 
son’s corps could come up and reenforce the array 
that was then before Manassas; but, so firmly 
fixed was Gen. Scott’s determination to attack tho 
•enemy then and there, that the President’s sug- 
gestion was disregarded. Tho Secretary of War 
also returned from the field before the battle, and 
endeavored to induce Gen. Scott to send forward 
reeuforcements ; he urged it again and again; 
and finally succeeded in having five regiments 
sent, two of which reached Centerville before the 
retreat commenced.” 

Mr. Blair then took up tho above statement of 
The 'Times, and thus dealt with it: 

“ I do not believe that it was Gen. Scott’s plan. 
I do not thinlc he would promulgate his plan. I 
think, even, that, if such was his j>lan, gentlemen, 
without arrogating to themselves any superior 
military knowledge, might well dissent from it, I 
do not profess to have any knowledge of military 
matters at all ; and yet I can say that any such plan 
as that would lead to fi fatal disaster to our coun- 
try, in the relations which it would bring about 
between the people of the Northern and South- 
ern States ; in the rolatioUvS it would bring about 
between our Government and foreign govern- 
ments, and between the Union men in tlie Bor- 
der States and their enemies. I thinlc it would 
be a fatal mistake. I am well satisfied that it 
is not tho plan of tho Government, and ivill not 
be acted upon, whether Gon. Scott favors it or 
not. That is tho plan which the Confederato 
troops and authorities are in favor of, and they 
have proceeded upon it. Their desire is to mako 
the whole of tliis war within the Border States, 
and escape themselves scot freO' — not only free 
from Scott, hut from all our other G enerals. They 
wish to enjoy entire iiuictudn, in order to raiso 
their cotton, that they may hold it out to foreign 
nations as a bribe to break our bloolcado. Tltat 
is their object and their heart’s desire. 

. “ They wish, also, to intrench themselves with- 
in those Border States, where they can got plen- 
ty of subsistence, and wring a reluctant support 
from the Union men of those States. Tho coun- 
ties of Alexandria and Fairfax gave an iramouss 
Unioh vote when the question was submitted to 
theih; and, at the last vote upon the Ordinance 
of Secession, they would have given tlie same 
rote for the Union if tlioy had not boon re- 
strained by thp bayonets of the Oonfederato 
troops; for, in whatever part of Yirginia they 
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midst, even tlioiigli lie liad to travel 
in an ambulance. Moving slowly, 
steadily, eautiously forward, oiir army 
sliould have been reenforced by tw'o 
or three fresh regiments each day, 
being exercised in held maneuvers at 
ever}’' o]:)portunity. On or before the 
1st day of July, this array, one hun- 
dred thousand strong, should have 
been before Eichmoud, not then for- 
tilied to any serious extent, and should 
have replaced the Stars and Stripes 
on the steeples of that city by the 

were free from the Confederate bayonets, they 
gave a majority of votes against Secession. Tire 
Baine was tiie case in Tennessee.- Any such plan 
as that whici) The Times says is Gen. Scott’s plan 
qf carrykig on llio war would leave tlie unarmed 
ITiuon men of the ISordcr States and of the South- 
ern States at the mercy of the armies of the Con- 
federate States. It would leave the 25,000 ma- 
jority in East Tennessee, the vast majority in 
2>[issouri, and everywhere else, at the mercy of 
the Rebels. 

“ I say, further, that, if vvB remain idle for 
sucli a period of time, doing nothing upon the 
borders of these revolted States, however great 
an army wo might possess, tve should, by so do- 
ing, proclaim to the world that we w'ere rmahle 
to enter those States and put down Rebellion : 
and tho governments of Europe would mahe it a 
pretext for acknowledging the independence of 
those States. 

“ It is manifest, therefore, that such important 
political considerations must enter largely into 
any plan of campaign ; and no plan is admissible 
wliieh, by its delays, destroys the business of the 
country leaves the Union men of the Border 
States and tlieir property a prey to the Rebels, 
and gives a pretext to foreign Powers to inter- 
fere for the purpose of forcing our blockade.” 

That the policy of ‘wait and get ready,’ in- 
volved, in fiict, a virtual admission of the inde- 
pendence of the Oonfedorac}', while enabling tiie 
Rebels to crush out the last vestiges of Union- 
ism in the So\;th, as also to cover all the impor- 
tant points with impregnable fortifications, erect- 
ed in good part by slave labor, is too obvious to 
need enforcement. It was the policy of all who 
wished to save the Union by surrendering at dis- 
cretion to the Rebels, bidding them do 'what 
they pleased with the Constitution, the Govern- 
mc-ut, tho territories, so that they would but con- 
sent to endure us as fellow-countrymen. 

"’Shat Gen. Scott, though loyal and Union- 
lf>viiig, was ahvays in favor of buying off the 
Rebellion by compromises and concessions, and 
averse to what was most unjustly termed ‘ eder- 
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F ourtb, at latest. That we liad ample 
force to do this, is now beyond doubt ; 
for the Eehels, gathering all then- 
strength from the Shenandoah on the 
one side to” the James on the other, 
were barely able, on tlie Slst—tbree 
weeks after we sliould have been be- 
fore Eichmoud — to beat a third of 
our regiments that might and should 
have confronted them.“ 

IL The flagrant disobedience and 
defection of Gen. Patterson,® unae- 
countable on any hj^otliesis eonsist- 

cion’ and ‘invasion, ’is no secret. How eagerly 
he jumped upon the ‘ finality’ platform w'hen 
nominated for President, in 1852, and ordered a 
grand salute of one hundred guns in honor of th© 
passage of Mr. Guthrie’s Compromise proposi- 
tions in the “ Peace Conference” of 18G1, are 
matters of record. That h© sought to have Port 
Sumter evacuated, a month later, as a “ military 
necessity,” is well known. Two or three weoka 
thereafter, on the very morning that the Rebels 
opened fire on Sumter, The National Intelligencer, 
of April 12th, contained the following, wdiich 
was widely understood to have been inspired, if 
not directly written, by him : 

“ There is a general and almost universal de- 
sire tliat no coercive measures should be resort- 
ed to, so as to induce actual collision of arms be- 
tween the States that say they have seceded and 
the Government of the United States, until aE 
peaceful remedies havs been exhausted, yet: 

“ Great confidence is inspired by an erliibi- 
tion of the aotual strength and power of th© 
Government, It grathios national pride to have 
the consciousness that the G overnment is in pos- 
session of power, and that, when it is not o.xer- 
cised, it may receive the credit of forbearance. 
There would be an objection that this attribute 
of power should be directed, at the- present mo- 
ment, to any specific end ; even though that end 
should be the execution of tho laws. But no- 
thing can be more evident than that universal 
satisfaction is felt and security inspired by the 
knowledge that the power of the Government is 
ready, at a moment’s notice, to be applied and 
used.” 

Pollard, in his ‘‘ Southern History,” blandly 
says: 

“ The best service which the army of the She- 
nandoah could render was to prevent tlie defeat 
of that of the Potomac. To be able to do this, 
it was necessary for Gen. Johnston to defeat 
Gen. Patteixsoii, or to elude him. The latl&r 
course was the more speedy and certain, and 
was, therefore, adopted. Evading the enemy by 
the disposition of the advance guard under OoL 
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ent witli tlie possession, on his part, of 
courage, common sense, and loyalty.'" 

III. The failure of Gen. Scott to 
send forward with Gen. McDowell a 
turee adequate to provide against all 
contingencies. The fact that 20,000 
volunteers remained idle and useless, 
throngliont that eventful Sunday, in 
and immediately around Washing- 
ton~Scott having obstinately resist- 
ed entreaties that they should he dis- 
patched to the front — ^insisting that 
McDowell had “ men enough” — that 
ho needed no cavalry, etc. — of itself 
attests strongly the imbecility and 
lack of purpose that then presided 
over our military councils."' 

lY . The Eebels were kept thor- 

Stnart, our army moved through Ashley’s Gap to 
Piedmont, a station of the Manassas Gap railroad, j 
IJcnco, the infantry were to be transported by 
the railway, while the cavMryand artillery were 
ordered to continue their march. Gen. Jolmston 
rcach'ed Manassas about noon on the 20th, pre- 
ceded by the Tth and 8th Georgia regiments and 
by Jackson’s brigade, consisting of the 2d, 4th, 
5th, 2'(th, and .'SSd Virginia regiments. He was 
accompanied by Gen. Bee, with the 4tli Alaba- 
ma, the 2d, and two companies of the 11th Mis- 
sissippi. The president of the railroad had as- 
sured him that the remaining troops should arrive 
during the day.” 

Patterson was a Breckinridge Democrat of 
the extreme pro-Slavory type — of that tj^oe wlrose 
views wore expressed by The Pennsylvanian — 
(see page 428). When, on the reception of the 
tidings of Port Sumter’s surrender, a great pop- 
ular uprising took place in Philadelphia, as in 
other cities, and immense crowds paraded the 
streets, domaiiding that the flag of the Union 
should bo everywhere displayed, Gen. Patter- 
son's was one of the mansions at which this pub- 
lic exaction of an avowal of sympathy with the 
outraged symbol of our Union was longest and 
most sturdily resisted, 

W. H. llusscll, 'svritirig from Washington to 
.77t>' Lmidon Tiimis on the J 9th, two days before 
the battle — doubtless obtaining his information 
from authentic sources — thus states the disposi- 
tion of our forces at that moment; 

XTiuio&McUowell, at Pairfrix :tnil Contervillo . . S0,000 

Grtilisr Piittor.son, on the Slienaiiilo.ali 23,000 

CntK'rVjm''liel<l, ju ujid about Washington . . . 10,000 
Under But lor, at aiul near Ffirtrpss Monro® . . 11,000 
tJndof Banks, in and near Baltimoro ^ 7,400 

Total 86,400 


oughly acquainted by tlicir confeder- 
ates, left by Davis, Eioyd, etc., in our 
service, with everything tliat took 
place or was meditated"" on our side ; 
and so were able to anticipate and 
baffle every movement of our ar- 
mies."" Thus, a military map or plan 
of the region directly tvest of W asli- 
ington had been completed for use 
at the W ar Department barely two 
days before our advance reached Cen- 
terville; but, the movement being 
rapid, the Eebels left here many ar- 
ticles in their hasty flight, and, among 
them, a copy of this map, which was 
supposed to be nnknown to all but a 
few of onr highest officers. It w«as 
so throughout. W ashington swarmed 

Thus, w^hile the Rebels concentrated, from 
Richmond on the south to Winchester on the 
north, all their available strengtli upon Manassas, 
and had.it in hand before the close of the battle, 
McDowell had hut little more tlran a third of onr 
corresponding forces wherewith to oppose it— 
he acting on the offensive. In other words, we 
fought with 35,000 men, a battle in which we 
might and shovrld have had 75,000. 

®’*Mr. Julius Bing, a German by birth but 
British by naturalization, who was on the battle- 
field as a spectator, and was there taken prison- 
er, and eonducted next morning to Beauregard’s 
head-quarters, whence he was sent to Richmond, 
and who seems to have had the faculty of making 
himself agreeable to either side, stated, after his 
return, that among the men he met at Beaure- 
gard’s head-quarters, at the Junction, was Col. 
Jordan, formeidy of our W’'ar Department, who 
boasted that he had received, 

“Before the attack at Bull Run, a cipher dis- 
patch from some well-informed person ■within 
our lines, giving full details of our movements, 
including the particulars of the plan of battlo, 
the time at which operations would commence, 
and the number of our troops.” 

A corrospondcul of The Pkvj To-rh Tribune, 

! in Ilia account of the battle, says ; 
i “A remarkable fact to be considered is, ’that 
, the enemy seemed perfectly acquainted with our 
! plans. The feint of Ool. Richardson availed 
; nothing,' since the Rebel force had nearly all 
been withdra-wm from that position. Om^ com- 
bined: attack was thoroughly met, and at the 
yeiy points whore partial surjttises had been an- 
ticipated.” « 
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wirli traitors, many of tliem liolding 
oiin.‘ial positions of tlie gravest re- 
spoiisiljilitT ; and wliatever it was 
important to Beauregard to know ke 
speedily ascertained. To cross the 
Potonuu'. a little below or above our 
camps, was never difficult; and, once 
across, trusty messengers knew where 
to lind fleet horses and sure guides to 
take theiii to the Eebel lines. The 
Confederate chiefs knew which among 
our officers meant them any harm, 
and which might be confidently trust- 
ed never to take them at disadvan- 
tage. They evidently had no more 
apprelieiisioii that Patterson would 
obstruct or countervail the march 
of tTolinston to Manassas than that 
Breckinridge or Burnett would do 
tliein mortal harm in Congress. 

Y. The flill, very early in the action, 
of Gen. David Hunter,^* command- 
ing the ‘2d or leading division, was 
most untimely and unfortunate. He 
was so seriously wounded that he was 
necessarily borne from the field. 
Gen. Heintzelman,^® commanding the 
3d division, was also wounded; not 
as severely, hut so as to disable him. 
Geii. McDowell either had control 
of Biinyoii’s division, guarding his 
lino of communication, or he had not. 
If he laid, he bIiouIcI have ordered the 
bulk of it to advance that morning 
on Centerville, so as to have had it 
well in hand to precipitate on the foe 
at the decisive moment; or, if he 
was so hampered by Scott that he 
was not at liberty to do this, he 
sliould have refused to attack, and 
resigned the command of the army, 
ratlier than fight a battle so fettered. 

Colonel of tlie 3d cavalry in the regular ser- 
vice. 

Colonel in the regular service. , 

“ For the first year of the war, no regular 
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After the mischief was done, Rnn- 
yoii’s division was ordered forward 
from Fairfax — of course, to no pur- 
pose. But it should, at least, have 
been promptly employed to block 
completely wdth its bayonets the 
roads leading to "Washington, sternly 
arresting the flight of the panic- 
stricken fugitives, and gathering them 
up into something wffiich should bear 
once more the semblance of an army. 

YI. The original call of President 
Lincoln on the States, for 75,000 
militia to serve three months, was a 
deplorable error. It resulted natu- 
rally from that obstinate iiifatnatioa 
which taould believe, in defiance of 
all history and probability, tbat an 
aristocratic conspiracy of thirty years’ 
standing, culminating in a rebellion 
based on an artificial property valued 
at Four Thousand Millions of Dol- 
lars, and wielding the resources of 
ten or twelve States, having nearly 
ten miUions of people, was to be put 
down in sixty or ninety days by some 
process equivalent to reading the 
Kiot Act to an excited mob, and 
sending a squad of police to disperse 
it. Hence, the many prisoners of war 
taken with arms in their hands, in 
West Yirgiiiia and Missouri, had, up 
to this time, been quite commonly 
permitted to go at large on taking* an 
oath of fl.delity to the Constitution 
— a process wdiich, in their view, wag 
about as significant and imposing as 
taking a glass of cider. The Gov- 
ernment had only to call for any num- 
ber -of men it required, to serve du- 
ring the pleasure of Congress, or till 
the overthrow of the Bebellion, and 

list of prisoners taken by us — ^not even of^thoso 
paroled — was kept at the War Department; 
hence, we fell deplorably behind in our account 
eurrent ^Yith the Rebels. 
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tliey could have "been had at once. ] 
P^cgiineiits -were pressed upon it from ’ 
all Bides; and the hotels of Washing- 
ton were crowded by keen competi- 
tors for the coveted privilege of rais- 
ing more batteries and fresh bat- 
talions. hlone asked for shorter terms 
to serve, or wonld have then hesi- 
tated to enlist for the war. It was 
entirely proper to call out the organ- 
ized and uniformed militia as minute- 
men to defend Washington and pro- j 
tcct the public property until volnn- ] 
tecrs could be raised ;■ but no single j 
regiment should have been organized i 
or enlisted, during that springtide of | 
National enthusiasm, for any term | 
short of the duration of the war. I 
yiL It is impossible not to per- 
ceive that the Rebel troops were bet- 
ter handled, during the conflict, than 
oars. Gen. McDowell, who does not 
appear to have actively participated 
in any former battle but that of Bue- 
na Tista, where he served as Aid to 
Gen. Wool, seems to have had very 
little control over the movements of 
his forces after the beginning of the 
conflict. Gov. Sprague, who fought 
through the day as brigadier with the 
2d Rliode Island, whose Colonel, Slo- 
cum, and Major, Ballou, were both 
left dead on the battle-fleld, observed 
to one who asked him, near tlie close of 
the fight, what were liis orders, that he 
had been flglitiiig all day without any. 
In sliort, our army was j)rojected like 
a holt, nut wielded like a sword. 

VIII, Although our army, before 
fighting on that disastrous day, was 
largely composed of the bravest and' 
truest pal riots in the Union, it con- 
tained, also, ranch indifferent material. 
Many, in the general stagnation and 
dearth of employment, had volun- 
teered under a firm conviction that 


there would be no serious fighting ; 
that the Rebels were not in carnt'ft ; 
that there would be a promomulc'. u 
frolic, and, ultimately, a coinprumiso, 
which would send every one h(>ins\. 
unharmed and exultant, to rooL'ivo 
from admiring, cheering thunsniuls 
the guerdon of his valor, lienee, 
some regiments were very badly ofti- 
cered, and others gave way and scat- 
tered, or fled, just when they were most 
needeck 

IX. Col. D . J. Miles, a Marylan d er, 
commaiiding \he 5th (reser\"e) dl^'h 
sion, was drunk thronghoiit the action, 
and playing the bnflbon; riding aliout 
to attract observation, with two hats 
on his head, one' within tlie other. 
As, however, he was pretty certainly 
a traitor, and was not ordered to ad- 
vance, it is liardly prol;)able tliat Ids 
drunkenness did any serious damage, 
save as it disgusted and dislieartenecl 
those whose lives were in his hands. 


No one who did not share in the 
sad experience will be able to realize 
the consternation which the news of 
this discomfiture — grossly exagger- . 
ated — diffused over the loyal portion 
of our country. Only the tidings 
which had reached 'Washington up 
to 4 o’clock — all presaging certain 
and decisive victory — were ],iermitted 
to go north by telegrajdi that day and 
evening; so that, on M’omhiy morn- 
ing, when the crowd of fugitives from 
our grand array was pouring into 
'Washington, a lieedless, harmless, 
worthless mob, the loyal States were 
exulting over accounts of a decisive 
triumph. But a few hours d)rought 
different advices ; and these ’vci’o as 
much worse than the trutli. as the 
former had been better: onr nrniy 
had been utterly destroyed--cut to 
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V, iili ;i loris of twenty-five to 
t’rrt;. iiwu, bcficlo all its 

Ui'tT’Uyv .-in'] liUiiutioiis, and Wash- 

'■■y at the niorey of tlie enemy, 
v. hti wore i-oM-;! to mlvaiiee to tlie cap- 
ni!'!- of our uTeat coimner- 

eiui oil i-.v Never Iteibiv had so black 
a day a - tliuf Id.oek I'donday lowered 
r.piei rlie loy;il liearts of the Nortb ; 
and t he loa'han v,a;eping skiesreflected 
and liightened, wlule tlioy seemed to 
synt['itthize vvitlu the general gloom. 
It wev.ihl liave Ijecn easy, with ordi- 
nary eilf.vt and care, to liavo gathered 
and ivniauded to their camps or forts 
aonind Alexandria or Arlington, all 
the ’ivictchcd stragglers to wlioin fear 
had lent wings, and wlio, throwfng 
away tluar arin^and equipments, and 
al)anduning all scrahlance of inilitary 
order or discijdiuo, had rushed to the 
ca])llal to hide therein their Bhame 
hehiiul .‘I cloud of exaggerations and 
iahclmods. The still effective bat- 
teries, the solid battabons, that were 
then wending their way slowly hack 
to their <,>ld eneampiiients along the 
sonthbank of the Potomac, depressed 
but uushakeu, dauntless' and utterly 
nil assailed, v/ere unseen and unlieard 
from ; wliilc the panic-stricken racers 
filled and dlsteuclcd the general ear 

” ("ron. ilcDowell, in liis official report, in giv- 
ing his reasons for ilghting as and wlieu lie did, 
says : , . 

“I cciukl not, as I have said more early, push 
on fa'itcr, nor co\dd I ilclay. A large and the 
licst )jart ot'iuy forces wc're tbreo months’ volun- 
teers, whose term of service was about to expire, 
but who wore sent forward as having long 
enougii to serve for the purpose of .the expedi- 
tion. On tlu! eve of the battle, the 4th Penn- 
sylvania regiment of volunteers, and the badtery 
of volunteer artillery of the Now York 8th mili- 
tia, w'hose terra of sorviee expired, insisted on 
tlieii' discharge, T wrote to the regiment, ex- 
pressing a request for them to reraaia. a short 
time ; and the lion. Secretary of War, who was, 
at the time cm the ground, tried to induce the 
battery to remain at least five days. But in 
vain, They insisted on their discharge that 
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with their tales of impregnable in- 
trenehmeuts and masked batteries, of 
regiments slaughtered, brigades ut- 
terly cut to pieces, etc., making out 
their miserable selves to be about all 
that was left of the army. That these 
men were allowed thus to straggle 
into 'Wasliington, instead of being 
peremptorily stopped at the bridges, 
and sent back to the encampments of 
their several regeiments, is only to be 
accounted for on the hypothesis that 
the reason of our military magnates 
had been temporarily dethroned, so 
as to divest them of all moral respon- 
sibility. 

The consequences of this defeat 
were sufficiently serious. O ur 7 3,000 
three montlis’ men, whose term of en, 
listment, for the most part, expired 
witliin tlie three weeks .following the 
battle, generally made haste to quit 
the service and seek their several fire- 
sides at the earliest possible rnomeiit."'^ 
Our armies Avere thus depleted with 
a rapidity rarely equaled ; and the 
GoA'ermueiit, which, throughout the 
preceding mouth, had been defending 
itself as best it could against impoi*- 
timities and entreaties to be allowed 
to furnish a regiment here or a bat- 

nigbt. It was grunted ; aud, thn next morning, 
wiieu Iho army moved forward into baltic, Iht-'as 
tivirps moved lo the retir to the sound of the eneviy's 
cannon. 

“In the next few dayy, da.y by day, I should 
have lost ton thousand of tlie best armed, drilled, 
officered, and disciplined troDjisiu the ariny, In 
other words, every day, which added to the 
Btrongtli of the enemy, made us weaker.” 

It slionld hero be added, that a member of the 
New York battery aforesaid, who was most 
earnest and active in opposing Gen. MeDi.-irell',s 
reipiest, and insi.stjng on an imniodialo dischfirgo, 
was, at the ensuing election, in full vie^H of idl 
the foots, ohoaen Sheriff of tlie city of Xow- 
York-,^probably the most incn-alivo office iUlC’d 
by popular election in the country. 
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tery tliere, was glad tbcncefortli to 
take all tliat oiiered, aad to solicit 
wliere it had been so earnestly soli- 
cited. The nation awoke from a 
i dream of invincibility and easy tri- 
umph to find itself inextricably in- 
volved in a desperate and dubious 
struggle for life. And the thinly 
disguised or utterly undisguised ex- 
ultation wherewith the news of this 
disaster was received by thousands 
whose sympathy vutli the Eebels had 
hitherto l3een suppressed, or only in- 
dulged in secret, proved that, in the 
struggle now upon ns, the Republic 
could not count on the support even 
of all those who still claimed to he 
loyal to the Constitution and Union. - 

On the other hand, the Rebellion 
was iiriinensely strengthened and 
consolidated by its victory. Tens 
of tliousaiids througlioiit the South, 
who had hitherto submitted in si- 
lence to proceedings wliicli they con- 
demned and deplored, but lacked, the 
power or the courage to resist, yet 
whose hearts .were still with their 
vliolo country and the old flag, now 
abandoned the Union as hopelessly 
lost, and sought, by zeal in tlie cause 
of the Rehcllion, to eftace the recol- 
lection of their past coldness and in- 
fidelity ; Avliile no one who had pre- 
viously l)een a Rebel any longer 
cherished a sliadoAv of doubt that the 
iiidep-eudence of the Confederacy was 
secured. The vote of Tennessee for 
Secession, tlie sudden uprising of a 
groat Rebel army in Missouri, and 
the strengthening of the cause and 
its defenders everywhere, owe much 
of their impulse to the dispatches 
whicli. ii ashed over the rejoicing 
South assurances that the grand ar- 
my of the Rorth, 35,000 to 50,000 


strong, had been utterly routed and 
dispersed by Beauregard’s 15,000 to 
20,000 Confederates. 

Tet it is to be added that, what- 
ever the exultation of one party, the 
depression of the other was not with- 
out its compensations. The hTorth, at 
first stunned, wms ultimately rather 
chastened and sobered than disheart- 
ened or unnerved by its great dis- 
aster; while the South, intoxicated 
by its astounding success, expended 
in fruitless exultation energies that 
might better have been de\’’oted to 
preparation for future and more de- 
termined struggles. If, as the Con- 
federates were told, 15,000 of tlieir 
raw recruits, badly armed and provi- 
ded, had sufficed to rout and scatter 
double or treble their number of 
Yankees, superbly equipped for the 
contest, wdiat need could there be for 
self-denial, and sacrifice, and a gen- 
eral volunteering to recruit their vic- 
torious armies? They hastily con- 
cluded that the struggle was virtiialiy 
over — that nothing remained but to 
prescribe the terms on which peace 
should he accorded to tlie vanquislied ; 
and this delusion continued for months 
nndispeiled and eflective. 

And thus, while tlio instant efl'eet 
of the tidings w'as the doubling of the 
Rebel numbers in the field and a, re- 
duction of ours by lialf, yet a few 
weeks sufficed to eliaco this disjiurity, 
and the expiration of throe months 
saw our forces swelled once more till 
they exceeded tliose of the enemy. 
The Ration, flung headlong to the 
earth, and temporarily paralyzed by 
her fall, rose at length Avith a truer 
, appreciation of the poAver, tlie -juir- 
pose, and the Amnom of her foes, and 
a firmer resolve that they should bo 
grappled witli and overcome. 
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THE EXTEA SESSIOX. 


Tyri-: XXXYIItE Congress con- 
vened, inirsiinut to the President’s 
siiinuKUis. ill Extra Session, at noon on 
tlic -i-th of July; when, on a call of 
the roll, an ample quorum of either 
Hoihg "was found ill attendance, in- 
eiuding full delegations from Ken- 
tm-kvf ^Missouri,'’ Maryland,® and 
I)elaivare.‘ Tennessee had not yet 
ehor.eii Eepresentatives ; and, when 
she did choose, at her regular State 
election, five weeks later, only the 
three districts east of the mountaiuB 
elected nienibers to the Union Con- 
gress ; and, of these, one — Thomas 
A. E. Xelson — ^being arrested by the 
Eebels while on his way to Washing- 
ton, regained his liberty by renoun- 
cing the Union and professing ad- 
herence to the Eebellion. Of the 
seceded States, only Arkansas chose 
Eepresentatives to Congress in 1860 ; 
and these reiioimced their seats by 
open and active adliesion to the 
Soutlicrn Confederacy. In 'the Sen- 


ate, the four States first named were 
fully represented; while Andrew 
Johnson was present from Tennes- 
see, making 44 in all. Western Tir- 
ginia had chosen three members at 
the regular State election in April, 
while another had been elected by a 
light vote, either then or subsequent- 
ly, from the district lying along the 
Potomac, above and below Harper’s 
E erry . Of Eepresentatives, 1 6 7 in all 
answered to their names at the first 
call. Galusha A. ^ Grow [Eepnbli- 
can], of Penn.sylvkma, was chosen 
Speaker, and Emerson Etheridge 
[Bell-Everett], of Tennessee, Clerk of 
the House. John W. l^orney [Doug- 
las], of Pennsylvania, was soon after- 
ward elected Clerk of the Senate. 

President Lincoln’s Message was 
transmitted to both Houses on the 
following day. It was largely de- 
voted to a recital of occurrences al- 
ready narrated. It did not distinctly 
avo’w that tlie Government had ever 


' The Representatives from Eentucty had 
heeri chosen a forv weeks before at a special 
election, wherein nine districts elected ‘ conser- 
vatix c’ or pro-Slavoiy Unionists, while the 1st 
roi'lccled, hy cousidei-ahle majority, Henry 0. 
Burnett, a Becessionist, who only served through 
the E?:tra Session, and then fled to participate 
openly in the Eebellion. The only remaining 
district seriously contested was the 8th (Fayette, 
Biiuri)ou, etc.), wdrich cloctod .Tolm J. Crittenden 
(Union) over William E. Simms ^ate Democrat, 
now Secessionist), by 8,272 to 5,706.: The ag- 
gregate voce of the State showed a preponder- 
ance of more than two to ouo for the Union. 

- Tlie members from this State had been chp-^ 
sen in August, 1860: live of them as Democrats; 
one (Francis P. Blair.) as a Republican; another 
(James S. Rollins) as a Boll-Everett Unionisi?. 


One of the Democrats had already gone over to 
the Rebellion, as two more of them did after- 
ward. 

^ Maryland had very recently c]io.son lior Eop- 
rosentatives at a special election, wherein each 
district elected a profe.ssed Unionist — llie (ith 
(south-western) by barely 162 iiiajority. But 
Hemy Jiay, elected as a Domotirat over Win- 
ter DavLs in the Baltiraoro city district, by 8,424 
vote.s to 6,214, received the unanimons and ar- 
dent support of the Secessionists, and, as after- 
ward apiieared, for very good reasons. 

* Delaware had elected George P. Pishor 
(Unionist), in 1860, by the combined v()ta.,of the 
Lincoln and Bell parties— -giving him 257 major- 
ity over Biggs (Breckinridge); while E.eed (Doug- 
las) drew away 761 votes. ■ 
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pm’posed the evacuation of Fort 
Sumter, but set forth the material 
facts as follows : 

“ On the 5tli of Marcli (the present in- 
cnnibent’s first Ml day in. office), a letter of 
lliijor Anderson, commanding at Fort Sum- 
ter, Avu'itten on tlie 2St}i of February, and 
received at, the War Department on the 4th 
of jMarcli, was, by that Department, placed 
in his hands. This letter expressed the pro- 
fessional opinion of tiie writer, that reen- 
furceinents could not he thrown into that 
fort within the time for his relief rendered 
necessary by the limited supply of pro- 
Tisions, and with a view of holding posses- 
sion of tire same, with a force of less than 
twenty tliousmid good and well-disciplined 
men. This opinion was concurred in by all 
the officers of his command, and their me- 
moniniki on the .subject rvere made in- 
closure.s of iWaJor Anderson’s letter'. The 
whole was immediately laid before Lieut.- 
Gcii. Bcott, who at once concurred with 
Major Anderson in opinion. On reflection, 
however, he took full time, consulting witli 
other officers, hoth of the Army and of the 
Navy, and, at -the end of four dar's, came . 
reluctantly hilt decidedly to the same con- 
clusion as before. Ho also stated, at the 
same time, tliaf ho such sufficient force was 
tlien at the control of the Government, or 
could bo raised and brought to the ground 
within the lime when the provi.sions in the 
fort would Im c.\'hauHted. In a purely mili- 
tary point of view, this reduced tire duty of 
the Adiniui.stration in the case to the mere 
matter of (jaUbug tha garrison safely out of 
the forty 

Tlius baffled with regard to Fort 
Sumter, tbe Administration Jiad re- 
solved to reenforce and provision 
Fort Pickens, Fla., siraplja,s an indi- 
cation of its ]mrpo,so to maintain, in 
the South, the constitutional rights 
of tbe Government; and bad dis: 
patched tlie steamship Brooklyn to 
Pensacola fur that purpose ; but bad 
been ilefeated in its effort, because 

“ the officer commanding the Sabine, to 
wlihdi vessel the trou])sliad been tramsferred 
if GUI [jio .Brooklyn, acting upon some 
arini'dice of the late Adinhiistration (and 
■of tliju ox!,stem'o of ivhich the present Ad- 
iiiinistratiori, up to the time the order was 
dispatched, had only too vague and uncer- 
tain rumor.? to fix attention), had refused to 
land the troops.” 


Tbe news of this failure readied 
‘Wasbmgton “just one week before 
tbe fall of Sumter and tbereupon 
tbe President proceeded at once to 
notify Gov. Pickens, of Soutli Caro- 
lina, that be should provision Fort 
Sumter. “ ’Wberenpon, tbe fort was 
attacked and bombarded to its tall, 
without even axvaiting tbe arrival of 
tbe provisioning expedition,” 

The President sets forth the course 
with regard to , the seceded States 
which be. bad endeavored to pursue, 
until forced to abandon it 'by vio- 
lence and bloodshed on their part, as 
follows: 

“The policy chosen looked to the ex- 
haustion of all peaceful measures before a 
resort to any stronger ones. It sought only 
to hold the public places and property not 
already wrested from the Goveruuicut, and 
to collect the revenue ; relying for the rest 
on time, discussion, and the ballot-box. It 
promised a continuance of the mails, at 
Governrnont expense, to tlie very people 
who were resisting the Government; and it 
gave repeated pledges against any disturb- 
ance to any of the people, or any of their 
rights. Of all that which a President might 
constitutioiially and justillably do in snch a 
case, everything was forborne, without 
which it -was believed possible to keep the 
Government on foot.” 

But this policy it was neither tbe 
interest nor tbe disposition of the 
Confederates, as such, to aetpiiesce 
in. Tbe naked fact that it was 
deemed advisable on the [lart of tbe 
Union, raises the presumption that it 
would not answer tbe ends ef tbe 
Secessionists. Says tbe President ; 

_ “ They have forced upon the country tbe 
distinct issue : ‘immediate dissolution or 
blood.’ 

“ And this issue embraces more tbau the 
fate of these United States, It pre.sentH to 
the whole family of man tlie qiic.stion, 
whether a constimtional republic or de- 
mocracy — a government of tJie people by 
the same peojilc — can or cannot maintain 
its territorial integrity against its own do-» 
mestic foes. It presents the question, 
whether discontented individuals, too few 
I in numbfers to*control admin i,strati on, ac- 
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cording to organic law, in anj case, can 
always, npon the pretenses made in this 
case, or on any other pretenses, or arbi- 
trarily, without any pretense, break up 
their government, and thus practically put 
an end to free government npon the earth. 
It forces us to ask ; ‘ Is there in all re- 
publics tins inherent and fatal weakness?’ 
‘Must a government, of necessity, be too 
strong for the liberties of its own people, or 
too weak to maintain its own existence?’ 

“ So viewing the issue, no choice was left 
but to call out the war power of the Gov- 
ernment ; and so, to resist force employed 
for its destruction by force employed for its 
preservation.” 

After a brief exposnre of the deceit 
and violence wliicli governed tbe issue 
of the pretended submission, in Yir- 
giriia and other States, of the question 
of Secession to a vote of the people, 
after they had been bound band and 
foot to the car of tbe Confederacy, 
Mr. Lincoln says ; 

“ The people of Virginia have tbtis allowed 
this giant insurrection to make -its nest with- 
in her borders ; and this Government has no 
clioiee left but to deal with it where it finds 
it. And it has the less regret, as the loyal 
citizens have, in due form, claimed its ])ro- 
tection. Those loyal citizens this Govern- 
ment is bound to recognize and j)rotect, as 
being Yirginiay 

With regard to tbe self-styled neu- 
trality of Kentucky, as of other States 
vvbicli had, by this time, passed out 
of that chrysalis condition into opeu 
rebellion, the President forcibly says : 

“ In the Border States, so called— in fact, 
the Middle States — there are those who favor 
a policy which they call ‘armed neutrality;’ 
that is, an arming of these States to prevent 
the T’uion ibrees passing one way, or the 
Jlisimion the other, over their soil. This 
would be disunion completed. Figuratively 
speaking, it w'ould be buildipg an impassable 
wall along the line- of separation — and yet, 
not quite an impassable one; for, under the 
guise of neutrality, it would tie the hands of 
the Union men, and freely pass supplies 
from among them to the insurrectionists, 
vrhich it could not do as an open enemy. 
At a stroke, it wmuld take all the trouble off 
tlio hands of Secession, except only what 
proceeds from the external blockade. It 
would do for the Bisnuionists that which, of 
all things, they most desire-^feed them well, 


and give them disunion without a struggle 
of their own. It recognizes no fidelity to 
the Constitution, no obligation to maintain 
the Union ; and, wliile very many who 
favored it are, doubtless, loyal citizens, it is, 
nevertheless, very injurious in effect.” 

As to the work directly in band, 
the President thus briefly proclaims ; 

“It is now recommended that you give 
the legal means for making this contest a 
short and decisive one ; that you place at 
the control of tlie Government, tor the work, 
at least four hundred thousand men and 
1400,000,000. That number of men is about 
one-tenth of those of proper ages -within the 
regions where, apparently, all are willing to 
engage; and the sum is less than a twenty- 
third part of the money value owned by tlie 
men who seem ready to devote the whole. 
A debt of $600,000,000 noio is a less sum 
per head than was the debt of our Revolu- 
tion when we came out of that straggle ; 
and the money value in the country now 
bears even a greater proportion to what it 
■was then than does the population. Surely, 
each man has as strong a motive note topro’- 
seree our liberties as each had then to estab- 
lish them, 

“ A right result, at this time, will be worth 
more to the world than ten times the men 
and ten times the money.” 

Tlie cool assumptions and hueiit 
sophistries of the Confederates, ■with 
regard to State Rights, are very 
frankly and thoroughly bandied by 
the President ; but those who are 
familiar with tbe teachings of Tfeb- 
ster and Jackson on tins subject can, 
need no further argument. Mr. Lin- 
coln thus deals -with the lictioii of 
‘ State Sovereignty 

“The States have their status ixr tho 
Union ; and they have no other legal status. 
If tliey break from this, they can only do so 
against law and by revolution. The Union, 
and not themsolve.s sepanitely, procured 
their independence and their liberty. .By 
conquest or purchase, tbe Union gave each 
of them whatever of independence and lib- 
erty it has. The Union i.s older than any of 
the States, and, in fact, it created them as 
States. Originally, some independent colo- 
nies made the Union ; and, in turn, tlieJJniou 
threw off their old dependence for them and 
made them States, such as they are. Fot 
one of them ever had a State ooustitutioiv 
independent of the Union,” 
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As to tlie proper divisionjpi* parti- 
tion, of powers between tbe Federal 
and tbe State governments, be says : 

“ ’Whatevei' concerns the 'wliole shonld "be 
confided to the whole — to the General Gov- 
ernment ; while Avhatever concerns only the 
State should be left exclusively to the State. 
This is all there is of original principle about 
it. Wliether the National Constitution, in 
defining boundaries between the two, has 
a])plied the principle with exact accuracy, is 
not to be questioned. We are all hound by 
that defining, without question.” 

As to the abstract justice and 
riglitfuliiess of Secession, be says: 

“ What is now combated is the principle 
that Secession is co7uistent with the Oonstitu- 
tion~is laicfnl and peaceful. It is not con- 
tended that there is any express law for it; 
and nothing should ever he implied as law 
whicli. leads to unjust or absurd consequen- 
ces. The nation purchased, with money, the 
countries out of which several of these States 
were formed. Is it just that they shall go 
off without leave, and without refunding? 
The nation paid very large sums (in tlie ag- 
gregate, I believe, nearly a hundred millions) 
to relieve Florida of the aboriginal tribes. Is 
it just that she shall now be off without con- 
sent, or without making any return ? The 
nation is now in debt for money applied to 
the benefit of these so-called seceding States, 
in common with the rest. Is it just, either 
that creditors shall go unpaid, or the remain- 
ing States pay the -whole? A part of the 
present National debt was contracted to pay 
the old debts of Texas. Is it just that she 
shall leave, and pay no, part of this herself? 

“ Again : If one State may secede, so- may 
anotljor ; and when all shall have seceded, 
none is loft to pay the debts. Is this quite 
just to creditors ? Did we notify them of 
this sage view of ours when we borrowed 
tliLur motley ? If wo now recognize this doc- 
trine, by allowing the seeeders to go in peace, 
it is diliicult to see what we can do if others 
! choose to go, or to extort terms upon -which 

they will jiromise to I’omain.” 

Tlie following illustration of tlie 
essential tinreasonableness of Seces- 
sion is ingenions and striking: 

“ If all tlie States, save one, should assert 
the power to drive that one out of the Union, 
, it is presumed the whole edass of secseder poli- 

b ticiansr -would at once deny the power, and 

: . denounce the act us the greatest outrage upon 

I’tato Rights. But suppose that precisely 
the same act, instead of being called ‘driving 
the one out,’ should be called ‘ the seceding 


of the others from that one it -would be 
exactly -wbat the seeeders claim to do ; un- 
less, indeed, they make the point, that the 
one, because it is a minority, may rightfully 
do what the others, because they are a ma- 
jority, may rightfully du.” 

No mention of Slavery as tbe 
grand, inciting cause of tbe Eeljel- 
lion occurs in this Message ; yet 
there is significance in tbe fact, sta- 
ted by tbe President, that, wbile all 
tbe Free States bad been, beyond ex- 
ception, firm, bearty, and zealous in 
responding to bis calls for troops : 

“None of the States commonly called 
Slave States, except Delaware, gave a regi- 
ment through regular State organization. 
A few regiments have been organized within 
some others of those States, by indi-ifidual 
enterprise, and received into tlie Govern- 
ment service.” 

But that tins is essentially a con- 
test between aristocratic assumption 
and popular liberty tlie President 
perceives, and. does not hesitate to 
declare. He says: 

“ Our adversaries have adopted some dec- 
larations of independence, in which, unlike 
the good old one penned by Jefferson, they 
omit the words ‘all men are created equal.’ 
Why? They have adopted a temporary 
National Constitution, in the preamble of 
-which, Unlike our good old one signed by 
Washington, they omit, ‘We, the people,” 
and substitute ‘We, the deputies of the sove- 
reign and independent States.’ Why ? Wliy 
this deliberate prcvssing out of view the rights 
of men and the authority of the people ? 

, “ This is essentially a people’s contest. On 
the side of the Union, it is a struggle for 
maintaining in the world that form and sub- 
stance of government whose leading object 
is to elevate the condition of men— to lift 
artificial weights from all shoulders — to clear 
the paths of laudable pursuit for all— -to 
afford all an unfettered start and a fair 
chance in the race of life. Yielding to par- 
tial and temporary departures, ii'om jicces- 
sity, thfsis the leading object of the Gov- 
ernment for whose, existence avo contend. 

‘I I am most happy to believe tlmt the 
plain people understand and approciatothis. 
It is worthy of note that while, in thi.s the 
Government’s hour of trial, large numbers 
of those in the Army and Navy avIio haA-e 
been favored Avith the offices have resigned, 
and proved falsetto the hand that pampered 
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tIi6Tn, not one common soldier or common 
sailor is known to have deserted his flag. 

“ Great honor is due to those officers who 
remained true, despite the example of their 
treacherous associates ; but the greatest hon- 
or, and most important fact of all, is the 
unanimous firmness of the common soldiers 
and common sailors. To the last man, so 
far as known, they have snccessfully resisted 
the traitorous efforts of those whose com- 
mands, but ail hour before, they obeyed as 
absolute law. This is the patriotic instinct 
of plain people.: They understand, Avithout 
an argument, that the destroying the Gov- 
ernment which Avas made by Washington 
means no good to them. 

“Our popular government has often been 
called an experiment. Tavo points in it our 
people have already settled : the successful 
estaUiahing and the suc6essful administer- 
ing of it. One still remains : its successful 
maintenance against a formidable internal 
attempt to overthrow it. It is now for them 
to demonstrate to the Avorld that those who 
can fairly carry an election can also suppress 
a rebellion ; that ballots are tlie rightful and 
peaceful sucoes.sors of bullets; and that, Avhen 
ballots hiwe fairly and constitutionally deci- 
ded, tliere can be no successful appeal back 
to bullets ; that there can be no successful 
appeal except to ballots themselves, at suc- 
ceeding elections. Such will be a great les- 
son of peace ; teaching men that Avhat they 
cannot take by an election, neither can they 
take by a Avar — teaching all the folly of be- 
ing the beginners of a Avar.” 

He concludes liis Message Avitli 
these impressive and memorable 
words : 

“ It was with the deepest regret that the 
Executive found the duty of employing the 
Avar jjoAver, in defense of the Government, 
forced u])ou him. He could but perform 
this duty, or surrender the existence of the 
GoAmrnment, No compromise by public 
serAumts could, iii this case, be a cure ; not 
that oompromi.se.s are not often proper, hut 
that no popular govcrumeiit can long sur- 
vive a marked precedent, that those who 
carry an election can only saAm the GoA'ern- 
ment from immediaLe destruction by ghdng 
up the main i)oint upon Avhieh the people 
ginm the election. The people themselves, 
and not their servants, can safely reverse 
their oAvii deliberate decisions. 

“ A.S a private citizen, the Executive could 
not have consented that these institutions 
shall perish ; much les.s' could he, in betrayal 
of so vast and so sacred a trust as these free 
people liad confided to him. He felt that 
he had no moral right to shrink, not even to 
count the chances of his OA^-n life, in what 


' might follow. In full vieAV of his great re- 
sponsibility, he has, so far, done what he 
has deemed his duty. You will now, ac- 
cording to your own judgment, perform 
yours. He sincerely hopes that your views 
and your action may so accord with Iris as 
to assure all faithful citizens Avho liave been, 
disturbed in their riglits, of a certain and 
speedy restoration to them, under the Con- 
stitution and the laAvs. 

“And, having thus chosen our course, 
without guile and Avith pure p)urpose, let us 
renew our trust in God, and go foinvard 
without fear and with manly liearts.” 

Several of the opening days of the 
Session were mainly devoted by the 
House to the consideration of dis- 
puted claims to seats — there being 
rival claimants from Oregon, from 
Hebraska, and from the 1st district 
of Pennsylvania, beside three mem- 
bers in all from Virginia, wdiereof 
two (Messrs. Oarlile and "Whaley) 
were chosen from Western districts, 
by heavy votes, on the regular day 
of election ; while the other (Mr. 
Upton) was chosen under different 
auspices. The ConA"ention which 
passed the Ordinance of Secession, 
had assumed power to anmil or sus- 
pend the laAV Avhich provides that a 
regular election shall he held, and 
Members of Congress semi-annually 
chosen thereat, on the fnnrth Tiaiirs- 
day of May ; but tlie people of West 
Virginia hatl treated this action of 
the Convention as a nullity, not low- 
ing been ratified by a popuhn* A'ote, 
as the law calling tiie CiUivention re^ 
qiiired ; and had elected in its despite. 
Congress ap]>roAmd and sustained this 
action, and Messrs. Carlile and Wha- 
ley held their seats with very little 
dissent. There was more demur as 
to Mr. Upton’s ease — his poll being 
light, the time and manner oi^ his 
election irregular, and he having 
voted in Ohio the preceding Novem- 
ber; but he Avas not unseated. The 
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remaining contests involved no ques- 
tion connected with Slavery or se- 
cession. On the Stli, the House, on 
motion of Mr. Holman (Hem.), of 
Ind., modiiied at the suggestion of 
Mr. Hickman (llo[ni]jlican), of Pa., 

Itenolml ^ That tlio House, during the 
present cxtraordiiuiry session, "W'ill only con- 
sider bills and resolutions cajneerning the 
military and naval operations of the Gov- 
crnincnt, and the financial affairs therewith 
connected, and the genera] questions of a 
judicial character; and all bills and resolu- 
tions of a private character, and all other bills 
and resolutions not diroetly connected with 
the raising of' rovomio, or affecting the mili- 
tary or naval allViirs of the Governnoent, 
shall he referred to the appropriate Com-* 
inittces without debate, to be considered at 
the nest regular session of Congress.” 

On the 9th, Mr. Lovejoy, of HI, 
moved tlie following: 

liesolved^ That, in the judgment of this 
House, it is no ])art of the duty of the sol- 
diers of the United States to capture and 
return fugitive slaves.” 

, After a strenuous effort to rule 
this out of order, as precluded by 
the resolve before quoted, a, vote was 
taken on a motion of Mr. Mallory, of 
Ivy., that it do lie on the table ; 
wliicli was negatived : Yeas 66 ; 
Hays 81, Mr. Lovejoy’s resolve was 
then adopted; Yeas 92; Hays 55; 
[the Yeas all Republieans ; Hays, ail 
the Hemocrat and Border-State con- 
servatives, with Messrs. Sheffield, of 
E, I., Fenton, of H. Y., Horton, of 
Ohio, Wni. Kellogg, of Hi., Hixon, ‘ 
of H. J,, and Woodruff' of Conn.] . 

On the lOtli, Mr. Clark, (ff H. H,, 
proposed, and on the 11th the Sen- 
ate adopted, the fallowing ; 

Whereas, a conspiracy has been formed 
agaln.st the peace, union, and liberties of the 
Peoitlo and U i ) vernmon t of the United States ; 
and, in furtherance of sindi conspiracy, a 
porthju of the people of the Statc-s of Yir- 
ginia, Nortii Oarolina, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee!, Arkansas, -and Texas, have attempted 
to withdraw those States from the Union, 
and are now in arms against the Govern- 


ment; And whereas, James M. Mason and 
Kobert M. T. Hunter, Senators from Vir- 
ginia; Thomas L. Clingman and Thomas 
Bragg, Senators from Horth Carolina; James 
Chesnut, Jr., a Senator from Soutli Carolina ; 
A. O. P. Nicholson, a Senator from Tennes- 
see; William K. Sebastian and Charles B. 
Mitchell, Senators from Arkansas ; and John 
Hemphill and Louis T, Wigiall, Senators 
from Texas, have failed to appear in tlieir 
seats in the Senate, and to aid the Goyevn- 
ment in this important crisis ; and it is ap- 
parent to the Senate that 'said Senators are 
engaged in said conspiracy for the destruc- 
tion of the Union and Government, or, with 
full knowledge of such conspiracy, have 
tailed to advise the Government of its pro- 
gress, or aid in its suppression : Therefore, 

“ lieaohed, That the said Mason, Hunter, 
Clingman, Bragg, Chesnut, Nichol.son, Se- 
bastian, Mitchell, Hemphill, and Wigfall, bo, 
and they hereby are, each and all of them, 
expelled from the Senate of the United 
States.” 

Messrs, Bayard, of Del., and La^* 
tham, of Cal, sought to have this so 
modiiied as merely to, declare the 
seats of the indicated Senators vacant 
and strike their names from the roll 
but the Senate rejected the amend- 
ment (Yeas 11 ; Hays S2) and pjassed 
the original resolve ; Yeas 31 Repub- 
licans and McHougall, of Cal., — in 
all, 32; 

Nats — Messrs. Bayard, Breckinridge, 
Bright, Johnson, of Mo., Johnson, of Tenn., 
Latham, Nesmith, Poik,Powell,and Rice — 10. 

The Tiee-President thereupon de- 
clared the resolve adopted hy a two- 
thirds vote. 

On the 10th, a bill reported from 
the Committee of Commerce, by Mr. 
Washburne, of 111., providing for the 
collection of revenue from imports — 
adapting our revenue laws to the 
state of facts created by a formida- 
ble rebellion — authorkiiig the Presi- 
dent to designate other places as poj’ts 
of delivery instead of those held hy 
Rebels — also, to close, hy piroclama- 
tion, ports so held — to pi’oliibit all in- 
tercourse between loyal and insurgent 
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districts, etc. etc. — was passed, under 
the Previous Question — Yeas 136; 

Nays-— Messrs. Burnett, (Ky.,) Harding, 
(Hy.,) .Norton, (Mo.,) George H. Pendleton, 
(Oiiio.) Reid, (Mo.,) Robinson, (111.,) Vallan- 
dighfim, (Ohio,)Voorbees, (Ind.,)Wad3wortb, 
(Ky.,) and "Wood, (N. Y.) — 10. 

This hill came np in the Senate, 
on the 12tli ; and, after a brief debate, 
was passed ; Teas 36 ; 

Nats — Messrs. Breckinridge, (Ky.,) Bright, 
(Ind.,) Johnson, (Mo.,)Kennedy, (Md.,) Polk, 
(Mo.,) and Powell, (Ky.) — 6. 

The House, on the 10th, likewise 
passed its first Loan hill — authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to bor- 
row Two Hundred and Fifty Millions 
of Dollars, for the support of the 
Government and the prosecution of 
the War. Mr, Yallandigham, of 
Ohio, niatle an elaborate si)eech, in 
thorough-going opposition to tlio hill 
and to the entire policy of ‘coercion ;’ 
submitting, in reply to a question 
from Mr. Holman (Bern.), of Ind., 
the follovying proposition, as embody- 
ing his views touching the general 
subject, but asking no present action 
tbereon : 

“ Resolved, That the Federal Govern- 
ment is tlie agent of the people of the seve- 
ral States composing the Union ; that it con- 
sists of three distinct departments — the le- 
gislative, the executive, and the judicial — 
each equally a part of the Government, and 
equally entitled to the confidence and sup- 
port of the States and the people ; and that 
it is the duty of eyory patriot to sustain the 
several (]ei>artiuents of the Government 
in the exereise of all the constitutional 
powers of each which may he necessary 
and proper for the preservation of the Gov- 
ernment in its principles and in its vigor 
and integrity, and to stand by and to defend 
to the utmost the fiag which represents the 
Government, the Union, and the country.” 

Me. Holman. “While the gentleman cen- 
sures the Administration, let me ask him 
whether, -with his own con.stituents, he is 
resolved that the Union shall be maintained, 
l\h:. Vallanuigham. “My votes, shall 
s[)oak for me on that subject. My position 
is defined in the resolution just read, I am 
answerable only to my conscience .and to 
my consrituents, and not to, the gentleman 
from ludiaiia.” 

36 
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The hill passed, under the previous 
question : Yeas 150 ; 

Nats — Messrs. Burnett, of Ky., Norton 
and Reid, of Mo,, Vallandigbaiii, of Ohio, 
and B, Wood, of N. Y. [The tliree first- 
named went over to the Rebels soon after 
the close of the session.] 

Ou the 11th, the Army Appropri- 
ation hill being under consideration 
in Committee of the Whole, Mr. 
Yallandigham moved to add this 
proviso : 

'•'•Provided, however, That no part of the 
money hereby appropriated shall be em- 
ployed in subjugating, or holding as a con- 
quered province, any sovereign State now 
or lately one of the United State.s ; nor in 
abolishing or interfering with African Sla- 
very in any of the States.” §, 

The proviso was voted down, and 
the bill (appropriating §161,000,000) 
reported and passed. 

Cn the 13th, the hill calling out 
Half a Million Yoluiiteers being 
under consideration, Mr, Yallandig- 
hain moved to add to it (as he had 
already done in Committee of thS 
Whole) the following : 

'■'•Provided further, That, before the 
President shall have the right to call out 
any more volunteers tliau are now in the 
service, ho shall appoint seven Ooniniission- 
ers, whose mission it shall be to aceoinpany 
the army on its inareli. To receive and (?on- 
sider smli prop(jsitions. if any, as may at 
any time ho snl)iiiitred by the E.xoentive of 
the so-called Confederate States, or of any 
one of tlieni, looking to :t snspeiision uf Iio.s- 
tilitie.s, and the rottirn of said State.s, or any' 
of them, to the Union, or to obedienea to 
the Federal Ooiistitutiou and authorities.” 

The amcndinont was voted down 
without a division, and the hill 
i:)as3ed. 

This day, Mes.sr3. John S. Carlilc 
and lYaitman T. Willey presented 
themselves as Senators from the State 
of Yirginia (not the new State of 
Yirginia, since organized),*- vice 
Hunter and Mason, expelled as trai- 
tors. They presented credentials, set- 
ting forth their appointment by Gov. 
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Pierpont to fill the existing Tacan- 
cies. Messrs. Bayard and Sanlsbury, 
of Del., strennonsly’ resisted their 
admission — the former wishing their 
credentials referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. Mr. Powell, of 
Ky., also opposed their acceptance as 
Senators; which was advocated by 
Messrs. Andrew Johnson, of Tenn., 
Latham, of Oal., Trumbull, of 111., 
Collamer, of Yt., and Ten Eyck, of 
K. J. Mr. Bayard’s motion to refer 
was voted do'^vn : Yeas — Messrs. 
Bayard, Bright, Polk, Powell, and 
Saiilsbury ; Mays 35 : And Messrs. 
Cai^le and "Willey were then sworn 
in and took their seats. 

On motion of Mi’. F. P. Blair, the 
House this day expelled John B. 
Clark, a member elect from Missouri 
(but who liad not taken his seat), be- 
cause he had 

“tiikon tip arms against tlie Government 
of the United. States, and now holds a com- 
mission in tvhfit is called tlie State Guard of 
Missotiri, under the Rebel Government of 
tliat State, and took part ift the engagement 
at Roohevillo against the United States 
forces.” 

This was adopted (after an at- 
tempt to send it to the Committee of 
Elections), by Teas 94 to Mays 45, 
(nearly, but not entirely, a party vote). 

On the 15th, Mr. B. Wood, of 
M. Y., moved that it be 

^(‘solved. That this Congress recommend 
the Ch)\Vriiors of the several States to con- 
vene their Legislatures, for the purpose of 
calling an election to select two delegates 
from each congressional district, to meet in 
general Oonvention at Louisville, in Keii- 
tucky, on tlie first Jlonday in September 
next: the purpose of the said Oonvention 
to be to devise measures for the restoration 
of peace to the country.” 

On motion of Mr, Wasliburne, of 
m.j'this was laid on the table : Yeas 
92 ; Mays 51. 

Mr. Wrn. Allen (Dem.), of Ohio, 
moved that it be 


“ Resohed^ That, wheiiever the States now 
in rebellion against the General Govern- 
ment shall cease their rebellion and become 
loyal to the Union, it is the duty of the 
Government to suspend the .fartlier prosecu- 
tion of the present war. 

Re&oked^ That it is nop.art of the object 
of the present war against the rebellious 
States to interfere with the iustitution of 
Slavery therein.” 

This was ruled out of order with- 
out dissent. 

Mr. Tallandigbam here moved a 
long series of resolves, condemning 
as unconstitutional the increase of 
the Army, the blockade of the ports 
of the insurgent States, the seizure 
of dispatches in the telegraph offices, 
the arbitral'}^ arrest of persons sus- 
pected of complicity with treason, 
and nearly every important act of 
the President in resistance to the 
Pebellioii. On motion of Mr. Love- 
joy, of III., these resolves were nn- 
ceremoiiiously laid on the table. 

A bill, introduced by Mr. Hick- 
man, of Pa., defining and pnnisliiBg 
conspiracies against the ITiiited States 
— ^providing that persons who con- 
spire to overthrow, put down, or de- 
stroy by force, the go vernment of the 
United States, or to levy war against 
the same, may be arraigned for trial 
before any IJ. S. district or circuit 
court, and, on due conviction, may 
be punished by fine not exceeding 
$5,000, or by imprisoniiient for not 
more than six years, was now called 
up and passed: Yeas 123 ; Mays 7. 
Most of tbe Mays were opposed not 
to the bill, blit to the precipitancy of 
its passage. The Senate concurred, 
a few days thereafter, and the bill 
became a law. 

M McClernand (Dem,), of 111., 
moved, and tbc House, by 121 to 5, 
voted, that 

‘‘ Whereas^ 'u. portion of the people of tho 
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United States, in violation of their Constitu- 
tional obligations, have taken up arms 
against the National Government, and are 
now striving, by aggressive and iniquitous 
-war, to overthrow it, and break up the 
Union of these States: Therefore, 

“ Ii csohed^ That this House hereby pledges 
itself to vote for any amount of money and 
any number of men which may be necessary 
to insure a speedy and efteetual suppression 
of such Rebellion, and the permanent i*esto- 
ratiou of- the Federal authority everywhere 
■witliin the limits and jurisdiction of the 
United States.” 

Nays — Messrs. Burnett, Grider, (Ky.,) 
Norton,* Eeid, and Wood — 5. 

Mr. Potter, of Wise., offered the 
following, which was adopted : 

liesoUed^ That the Committee on the 
Judiciary be directed to inquire whether 
Hon. Henry May, a Representative in Con- 
gress from the fourth district of the State of 
Maryland, has not been found holding crimi- 
nal intercourse and correspondence with 
persons iii armed rebellion against the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, and to make 
report to the House as to what action 
should be takeii iu the premises ; and that 
said Committee have power to send for per- 
sons and papers, and to examine witnesses 
on oatii or affirmation ; and that said Hon. 
Henry May be notified of the passage of 
this resolution, if practicable, before action 
thereon by the Committee.” 

Mr. May, being ill, was not then 
in his seat ; but, the Committee hav- 
ing reported, on the 18th, that no 
evidence had been presented to them 
tending to inculpate Mr. May, he 
took the floor, and made what he 
termed a personal e.x:planation, avow- 
ing that he had been to Richmond 
on an errand of conciliation and 
peace, evincing intense hostility to 
the Administration and the War on 
its part, and very thorough sympathy", 
at least, with the Baltimore friends 
of the Rebels. He said : 

“At the time I received notice of this ac- 
cusation, it was under my consideration 
whether I could, -with honor, come here, 
and enter upon the duties of a Representa- 
tive upon this floor. The humiliation that I 
felt at the condition of my constituents, 
hound in chains ; absolutely without the 
rights of a free people in this land ; every 


precious right belonging to them, under the 
Constitution, prostrated and trampled in the 
dust ; military arrests in the dead hour of 
the night; dragging the most honorable and 
\drtuou3 citizens from their beds, and con- 
fining them in foi*ts ; searches and seizures 
the most rigorous and unwarrantable, with- 
out pretext of jnstificatiou ; that precious 
and priceless writ of habeas corpus, for 
wffiich, from the beginning of free govern- 
ment, the greatest and best of men have 
lived and died — all tliese f)rostrated in the 
dust; and iiopjeless imprisonment iutiicted 
without accusation, without inquiry or in- 
vestigation, or the prospect of a trial — Sir, 
is there a representative of tlie people of the 
United States here in this body, acknowl- 
edging the sympathy due to popnilar riglits 
and constitutional liberty, who does not feel 
indignant at the pjerpetration of these out- 
rages?” 

With regard to his permission to 
visit Richmond, he said : 

“I did not feel at liberty to go across the 
Potomac without pierraission of the authori- 
ties of this Government. And so, I felt it 
my duty to wait on. tl.ie Chief Magistrate, 
and tell him, as 1 did, most trankly and 
fully, the ohjegis of my visit. I did not ask 
for his sanction f 1 did not desire it. I did 
not wish to embarrass the Chief yJagistrate 
in such a W'ay. I had no claim upon his confi- 
dence ; 1 had no right to ask him for any 
commission or authority ; but I felt it was 
my duty to state to him cri.stinctly tlie ob- 
jects which governed me, and obtain bis per- 
mission to ei'oss tiie Potomac. It was most 
distinctly understood, between tlie President 
and me, that T took no authority from him 
— none wliatever ; tliat I asked for none, and 
disclaimed a.sking fur any; that I went on 
the most private mission on ivliicli a hum- 
ble citizen could go. I asked his consent, 
also, to obtain from the military authorities 
.a pass. Having jurisdiction on the other 
side of the Potumac, they were to ho con- 
sulted, and the necessary Ibrmalities ob- 
served. The President authorized tin* lo.suy 
to Gen. >Se.ott thatl had conversed with him, 
.and that, while he gave no sanction ivhat- 
ever to my visit to Richmond, he did not 
object to my going there on my owm. respon- 
sibility.” 

Mr. May carefully avoided all dis- 
closure of the purport of his confer- 
ences with the Rebel chiefs at^Rich- 
mond ; hut it was manifest that he 
visited and was received by them as 
a sympathizing friend, and that Ms 
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oommimications 'were not intended to 
disco.urage them in their efforts. The 
conclusion is irresistible, that he went 
to Tiiehmond hoping to elicit from 
the Confederate chiefs some proffer, 
overture, or assent, looking to reiinion 
on their own terms, but had been ut- 
terly disappointed and rebuffed. He 
closed as follows : 

“ Mr. Speaker, all the crime, all the trea- 
son of this act, rests on me, and me alone ; 
and I am content, in the sight of high Heav- 
en, to take it and press it to my heart.” 

Mr. Francis Thomas, of Maryland, 
replied ably and thoroughly to Mr. 
May’s assaults on the Administration 
and its policy of ‘ coercion;’ pointing 
to the recent vote of the People of 
3Iaryland (44,000 “ Union” to 24,000 
‘‘Peace”) as their verdict on the 
issues whereon the President was ar- 
raigned by Ins colleague. He said ; 

‘‘The apportionment of miresentatives in 
the Legislature was made^iu old colonial 
times. It has been modified ; but, up to thi.s 
day and hour, the majointy of the people of 
Maryland have no voice, in the choice of 
their Legislature. Under our new Consti- 
tution, however, the majority, by a general 
ticket, elect a Governor; and, at the last 
election, they elected one responsive to the 
sentiment that heats warmly in the hearts of 
the people of Maryland. But the Legisla- 
ture of Maryland, elected two years ago, not 
with a view to this issiie, have been engaged 
• in embarrassing tlic Governor in all hi.s mea- 
sures of policy. One of those measures; which 
Gov. Hicks thought a voi-y prudent measure 
under the existing state of tilings ill Mary- 
land, Avas to collect the anna held by private 
citizens, without distinction of party. This 
tlie Legislature prevented from being carried 
into oxocntion, and passed a law which goes 
very far to secure arms in the hands of indi- 
viduals. M’hy '{ If the citizens of Maryland 
arc for warring .against t!io Government, they 
slionld not DC permitted to ha^te arms. If 
they are for peace, they do not need them ; 
for the arm of the United States protects 
them, and the banner of the confedenicy 
floats over them. Why, then, have the Le- 
gi.slatnro interposed obstructions, by law, to 
tiic colloctiun of arms? Do they think it 
prudent to huive them in the hands of pri- 
vate holders, to he concealed whore they can- 
not be found? It could not be for the pur- 


pose of upholding the laws of the Union , It 
could not be to uphold the statutes of Mary- 
land. The President of the United States is 
faithful to his duty ; and the people of Ma- 
ryland are faithful to theirs.” 

The bill providing for the reorgan- 
ization of the Army being this day 
before tlie Senate, Mr. Powell, of 
Kentucky, proposed to add to it the 
following : 

le it further enactef That no part 
of the Army or Navy of the United States 
.shall be employed or used in subjecting or 
holding as a conquered province any sove- 
reign State now or lately one of the United 
States.” 

Mr. J. H, Lane, of Kansas, moved 
to amend this, by adding, 

“Unless a military necessity shall exist in 
enforcing the laws and maintaining the Con- 
stitution of the Union,” 

A very able and earnest debate 
ai’tAse hereon, wherein 3Iessrs. Penv- 
ell, Polk, and Bright, on the one 
hand, and Messrs. Sherman, of Ohio, 
Browning, of Illinois, Lane, of Kan- 
sas, Fessenden, of Maine, etc., on the 
other, took part. Mr. Lane’s amend- 
ment was rejected by Yeas 11 (all 
Eepnblicans) to 

Nats — Messrs. Breckinridge, Bright, 

: Browning, Carlile, Doolittle, Fessenden, 
Foster, Grimes, Hale, Harris, Howe, John- 
son, of Tenn., Johnson, of Mo., Kennedy, 
Latliain, McDongall, Morrill, Nesmith, Polk, 
PoAvell, Saulsbiiry, Sherman, Ten Eyck, and 
I Willey — 24. 

. Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, now moved 
the following as a substitute for Mr. , 
Powell’s proposition : 

“ And he it further' enacted. That the pur- 
poses of the military establishment provided 
for in tins act are to preserve the Union, to 
defend the property, and to maintain the 
constitutional authority, of tlio Government.” 

This was adopted, after debate; 
Yeas '33; Mays 4. [Breckinridge and 
Powell, of Ky., Johnson and Polk, of 
Missouri,] 

As Mr. Powell’s amendment was 
tlms : superseded, 3Ir. Breckinridge 
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now moved tlie following, as an addi- 
tion to the amendinent just adopted. 

“ But the Army and Navy shall not he 
employed lor the purpose of subjugating any 
State, or reducing it to the condition of a 
Territory or province, or to abolish Slavery 
therein.” 

^ Tliis was rejected hy the following- 
vote : 

Yeas — Messrs. Breclcinridge, Bright, W. P. 
Johnson, of Mo., Kennedy, Latham, Nesmith, 
Polk, Powell, and Sanlsbnry — 9. 

Nays — Messrs. Anthony, Bingham, Brown- 
ing, Oarlile, Chandler, Clark, Collamer, 
Cowan, Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, 
Grimes, Hale, Harlan, Harris, Ilowe, Jolm- 
son, of Term., King, Lane, of Ind., Lane, of 
Kansas, ifcDongali, Morrill, Pomeroy, Sher- 
man, Sumner, Ten Eyck, Made, "Willey, and 
"Wilson — 30. 

The original amendinent yvas then 
rejected, so as to strike out all these 
declaratory propositions, and leave 
the bill as it came from the Commit- 
tee of the Whole ; when it Avas en- 
grossed, read a third time, and passed. 

Bearing in mind that this debate 
occurred three days before the battle 
of Bull Run, that it w-as initiated by 
a pro-Slavery Democrat from .Ken- 
tucky, and that it occurred Avheii 
loyal men still generally and confi* 
deiitly expected that the Rebellion 
would soon be suppressed, leaydiig 
Slavery intact, it may be well to note 
some of the significant intimations 
which it elicited from the more con- 
servative Republicans; as follows : 

Mr. Dixox (of Conn.) “Mr. President, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Powell] 
has alluded to remarks of mine, and has said 
that I have declared on this floor, that, if it 
^v(‘re necessary to abolish Slavery in order 
to save the Union, Slavery should he abol- 
i.shed. I'vfr. Presidont, I have s.aid no such 
thing. YTiat I said was this: that, if the 
Avar should he persisted in, and be long pro- 
tracted, on the p;irt of the South, and, in tlie 
course of its progres.s, it should turn out that 
either this Government or SlaA’-ery must be 
destroyed, then the people of the North — 
the r(i)inrrratii:e people of the North — would 
say, ‘ Rather than let the Government per- 
ish, let Slavery perish.’ ^hat is Avhat I 


said ; and I say it now, and shall continue at all 
times to say the same ; not, by any means, as a 
threat, hut as a warning and an adinonh ion.” 

Mr. Beowxino (of 111.) “ Mr. Presidont, 

I cannot say, in common with the Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Carhle], that I re.'i;ret 
that thus amendment has been proposed to 
the Senate. I shall certainly vote au'ainst 
it; it does not meet my views, nor receive my 
approbation ; but it may still be well that it 
lias been oflered; as it atfords us an oppor- 
tunity of corn-paring notc.s, understanding 
the opinions of each other, and giving tlie 
country at large a distinct understanding of 
what the purpose and intentions of the Con- 
gress of the United States are. I speak only 
for one; 1 intend to speak very briefly, but 
A'ery plainly, my sentiments on this subject. 

“I ditter, furthermore, from the Senator 
from Virginia, in tlie supposition tliat the in- 
stitution of Slavery lias had nothing to do 
in involving the country in the calamities 
which now press upon it. Had it not been, 
for the soMtimeiits and opinions Aviiich are 
engendered, fostered, and cheri^^hcil by the 
institution of Slavery, 1 cannot persuade my- 
self to believe that there ever would have 
been found a disloyal lieart to the American 
Constitution upon the Airierica,n conti- 
nent. I believe that the whole trouble 
lias grown out of the institution ofShivmy, 
and its presence among ns; and (as 1 re- 
marked) the sentiments and opiliions which 
it necessarilj" engenders, fosters, and elier- 
ishes. The war, it is true, is not a war lor 
the extenninatiou of Slavery. Witli tlie in- 
stitution of Slavery -where it exists, tlie Gen- 
eral Government has nothing, as a Govern- 
ment, to do; nor has tlie General Govorn- 
inent ever assumed tlie po wer of, in any 
.shape or manner, controlling tlie institution 
of ShiA'ery, or its managoinent, m the States 
Avhero it exists. TJio (lencral Govermnent 
has never been aggressive either upon the 
Slave States or njioii tlie institution of Sla- 
very. These trouldes h.ave all gruwn otit of 
precisely the op])osite — not tlie aggres.sioiis 
of the General Government, or of the Free. 
States — hut out of tlic aggressions of Shu’ery 
itself, and its continual struggles for expan- 
sion and extension to countries whore it had 
no right to go, and where onr fathers never 
intended it should go. If Slavery had lieen 
content to remain Avhere the Constitution 
placed it— if it had been content with tho 
privileges and imnvanities which tlitv Consti- 
tution guaranteed to it — the i-kT'o vSiates and 
the Slave States of this Union could Iiave lived 
togetlie.r in a perpetual Imnd of fraternity. 

“ Mr. President, History gives no ii^ilanco, 
in my judgment, of .^nch Inng-.sufi'oring amP’ 
forbearance as there has been, not by the 
people of the Slave States, but as there has 
i been exhibited by the people of the Free 
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States of this Union, in the endurance of out- 
rages, -wrongs, and oppressions, that they 
have .suffered at the hands of that institution, 
and those wlio maintain the institution, and 
have suffered from their strong and enduring 
devotion to the General Government— to the 
institutions that our lathers achieved for us, 
and transmitted to us. I think I should not 
he at all mistaken in asserting that, for every 
slave that has ever been seduced from the 
service of his owner, by the interference of 
citizens of the Free States with the institu- 
tion where it exists, more than ten free 
white men of the Free States of this Union 
have been outraged— every privilege of free- 
dom trodden upon — every right of person vio- 
lated— by lawless mobs in the Slave States. 
We liave borne all this uncomplainingly; 
•we have borne it without a mnrraur, because 
Ave were Avilling to bear it — willing to make 
the sacrifice, for the sake of the glorious in- 
stitutions that were the common property 
and common blessing of us all. 

“ Mr. President, Ave have not invited this 
war; tlie people of the loyal States of the 
Union are in no degree responsible for the 
calarhities that are noAV upon the country: 
Ave gave no occasion for them. There is, in 
the liistory of man, no instance of so stupen- 
dous a conspiracy, so atrocious a treason, 
so causeless a rebellion, as that which now 
exists in this country ; and for what purpose? 

■ What Avrong had Ave ever done to the Slave 
States, or to the institution of Slavery? I 
have heard, in all the assaults that have been 
made on this Administration, no single spe- 
cification of one injustice that they had ever 
suffered at the hands of the General Govern- 
ment,, or at, the hands of the Free States, or 
of the people of the Free States. 

“ Mr. President, I am not prepared to ad- 
mit, eitlier — as some gentlemen take pains 
to e.vplain— that this is not a Avar of subju- 
gation. Ti' it is not a Avar of subjugation, 
Avhat is it ? Wliat Avas it set on foot for, if 
it is not for the sole, identical X)Urpose of 
subjugating the atrocious RcbcUiou that 
exists in the country ?” 

jMr. SiiEnAtAX. “My friend will allowine?” 

!Mr. lhu)AvxiX(.i. “ Oertainly.” 

Mr. SiiKUAiAX. “Myfriend misiiTiderstood 
nsy hmgnage. I said distinctly tliat it Avas 
not the purpose of tljis Avar to subjugate a 
State, a political communitj’’ ; but I Avill go 
as fiir as lie or any other living man to up- 
hold the GoAXU'nment against all rebellious 
citiziiiis. Avhether there he one or many of 
tlicm in a State, If nine-tcntlis of the peo- 
ple of au}' State rohel against the authority 
--^pf this^Gov'ernmcnt, the jdiysical poAver of 
this GoA'cnimeiit should bo hrouglit to re- 
duce those citizens to subjection. The State 
survives ; and, I have no doubt, the State of 
South Chiroliua, and the State of Florida, 


and the State of Yirginla, will he repre- 
sented on this floor long after the honorable 
Senator and I have filled the mission allotted 
to us.” 

Mr. Browning. “I trust so. I av ill not 
stop to deal Avith teclmicalitie.s ; I care not 
whether you call it the subjugation of the 
people or the subjugation of the State, 
A\'here all the authorities of a State, Avhere 
all the officers, who are the embodiment of 
tlie power of the State, who speak for the 
State, Avho represent the government of the 
State, where they are .all disloyal and banded 
in treasonable confederation against tins 
Govei’innent, I, for one, am for subjugating 
i7iem ; and you may call it the subjugation 
of the State, or of the people, just as you 
please. I want this Eebellion put down, 
this wicked and causeless treason punished, 
and an example given to the world that will 
teach them that there is a power in the free- 
men of this continent to maintain a consti- 
tutional government. 

“ Why, Mr. President, it is just a struggle 
to-day — the whole of this fight is about that, 
and nothing else — whether there shall bo 
any longer any .such thing as government on 
this continent or not; and the XQvy moment 
that the doctrine of Secession, the A'ery mo- 
ment tliat the astounding heresy of Seces- 
sion, is admitted, in any sense or in any 
degree, government is overtiiroAvn ; be-, 
cause, if there be any such thing as a right 
existing in a State to secede at any time at 
her Avill — causelessly to disraornher this 
Union and overthrow this Government— 
there is an end to all constitutions and all 
laws ; and it is a .struggle to-day for the life 
©f the nation. They iuiAm assailed that life : 
%ce have not done it ; and all that the Gov- 
ernment has done, and all that the Adminis- 
tration proposes to do, is in necessary self- 
defense against assaults that are made upon 
the very life of the nation. * * Now, 

Mr. President, one thing more. It is better 
that people everywhere should understand 
precisely Avhat is going on, Avhat has hap- 

ened, and Avhat is to happen. For one, 

should rejoice to see all the State.s in re- 
bellion return to tlieir allegiance; and, if 
they return, if they lay doAvn tlie arras of 
their rebellion, and come hiuik to their duty 
and their obligations, they Avill be as fully 
protected now, and at all times hereafter, as 
they have ever been before, in all tlicir 
rights, including the ownership, use. and 
management of slaves. Let them return to 
their allegiance ; and I, for one, am now for 
giving to the Slave States as fully and com- 
pletely all the protection of tlie C'onstitnLion 
and laAvs as they h,avo ever enjoyed in any 
past hour of our oxi.stGuce. 

But, sir, lej; us understand another 
thing. As I luiAm .already said, the poAV'er 
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to terminate tliis war bow is not with ns. 
The power is with us, but not to terminate 
it instantly. We will terminate it, if it is 
not terminated, as it should be, by those 
who began it. But, sir, I say, for one — I 
speak for myself, and myself only, but I be- 
lieve, in so speaking, I utter the sentiments 
which will burst from every free heart in 
all the Nortliern States of the confederacy — 
that, if our brethren of the South do force 
upon us the distinct issue — ‘ Shall this Gov- 
ernment be overthrown, and it and all the 
hopes for civil liberty, all the hopes for the 
oppressed and down-trodden of all the des- 
potisms of the earth, go down in one dark, 
dreary niglit of hopelessness and despair?’ — 
if they force upon us the issue whether the 
Government shall go down, to maintain the 
institurion of Slavery, or whether Slavery 
shall be obliterated, to sustain the Constitu- 
tion and the Government for which our 
fathers fought and bled, and the pi-inciples 
that were cemented in their blood — I say, 
sir, when the issue comes, Avhon they force 
it upon us, that one or the otlier is to be 
overtlirown, then I am for the Government 
and against Slavery; and my voice and my 
vote siiall bo for sweeping the last vestige 
of barbarism from the face of tlm continent. 
I trust tliat necessity may not be forced on 
us; hut, vhen it i-i forced upon us, let us 
meet it like men, and not slirink from the 
high and holy and sacred duties that are 
laid upon us, as the conservators not only of 
government, but as the conservators of the 
eternal principles of justice and freedom for 
the whole human family. 

“It is better, Air. President, that we 
should understand each other; and I repeat, 
in conclusion, that, Avhen the issue comes — 
and if it comes — it comes because it is forced 
upon us ; it comes upon us as a hard, un- 
welcome necessity — I trust we shall be found 
adocjuatc to the emergency ; I trust that our 
hearts will not fail us in tlie day of that ter- 
rible contlict— for it is to be a terrible one, 
if this war goes on. If rebellion does not 
recover of its madness — if American citizens 
will c.ontiuue so infatuated as to prosecute 
still furtlier this unnatural war agaiu^-t the 
best and most blessed Government that the 
■world has ever known — this issue may be 
forced upon n.s. 1 say it is not true, as gen- 
tlemen Jiave ventured to assert, that, if it 
were known by the people of the great 
Northwest that, in any possible contingency, 
this war might result in the oAmrthrow and 
e-xterm illation of Slavery, they would no 
longer give their support to this Govern- 
ment. If it were known or believed by 
the people of the great Northwest that this 
Government .should become so recreant to 
its duties as to shrink from meeting that 
great question, Avhen forced? upon us, in my 


opinion, they woirld descend in an. avalanche 
upon this Oapitol, and hurl us from the 
places we should be unworthy to fill. 

.“We do not desire this issue; we do not 
•umnt this necessity ; but we have no power 
to prevent it; and it is better that the peo- 
ple everywhere should imderstaud tliat, if 
the necessity is forced upon ns, our choice 
is promiitly, instantly, manlully made, and 
made for all time — that we make the de- 
cision, and we will abide by the decision, to 
stand by the Government; and, if it docs ■ 
go down— -if not only this nation, but the 
great brotherhood of mankind every wliere, 
is to witness that unspeakable and unheard 
of calamity of the overthrow of constitu- 
tional government here — let ns go down in 
a manly effort to sustain and uphold it, and 
to sweep (may the causes that brought upon 
us (ill this troiibUy * * 

Mr. Caiiile, of Ya., having de- 
muiT(3d to these views, Mr. Erowning 
rejoined, as follows : 

“ If he understood rao as announcing any 
wish or any intention that this war should 
he a war waged against Slavery, he totally 
misapprehended my meaning.” 

Air. Oaulile. “ I did not so understand 
the Senator.” 

Air. BnowNijrcT. “.For I took especial 
pains to say that I ivould rejoice to see this 
war terminated; and, if the institution still 
existed when it is terminated, I should be 
for giving it then, as we hfid always done 
heretofore, in the best faith in the xvorld, 
every pos.sib]e protection that the yfonstitu- 
tion and law.s intendod it .should have; but 
that, if the issue was forced upon ns— as it 
might bo — to make a choice Imt ween the 
Governmout, on the one side, and Slavery 
on'the other, tlien I was for tlie Government.” 

Mr. SuiciiM.vx, of Ohio, “ 1 do nut uadei’- 
.starul either the Senator from Kunsts on my 
right, or the Senator from Gounecticut, or 
the Senator from iCaiisa.s hcdiiml me, to say 
that it is the puri)ose of tlii.s Avar to aholi.sh 
Slavery. It is not Avuged for any such pur- 
pose, or Avith any .^uch Anew. They have 
all disclaimed it. AVhy, then, does the Sen- 
ator [Mr. Bowell] insist upon it ? I av ill now 
say, and the Senator may make the most of 
it, that, rather than see one single foot of 
this country of ours torn from the national 
domain by traitors, 1 Avill myself see the 
slaves set free; hut, at the same time, I 
utterly disclaim any purpose of that kind. 
If the men aa'Iio are now waging war against 
the Government, fitting out pirates agains'U 
our commerce, going back lu the old mode of 
warfare of the middle ages, should prosecute 
this Eebellion to such an extent that there 
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is no Avay of conquering South Carolina, for 
instance, except by emancipating her slaves, 

I say, Emancipate her slaves and conquer her 
rebellious citizens ; and, if they have not 
people there enough to elect members of 
Congress and Senators, we will send people 
there. Let there he no misunderstanding 
my position; I wish it distinctly understood ; 
but, at the Siune time, I utterly disclaim that 
it was any purpose, or idea, or object of this 
war to free the slaves. On the contrary, I 
am in favor of the Constitution as it is; I am 
in favor of giving the people — the loyal peo- 
ple~of tlie youthen! States, every constitu- 
tional rigid that they now possess. I voted 
last Winter to change the Constitution for 
llioir honelit— to give tliem new guarantees, 
new conditions. I would not do that now ; 
hut 1 did last 'Winter. I will give them all 
the Ooustitution gives them, and no more.” 

Mr. Joliii J. Crittenden, of Ky., on 
tlte 19 til, submitted to the House the 
following : 

“ .Resolved hj the Rouse of Representatives 
of the Congress of the United States, That 
the present deplorable civil war has been 
forced upon the country by the Disunionists 
of the Simthern States now in revolt against 
the constitution.al Government, and in arms 
around tho caj)ital; that, in this national 
emergency. Congress, banishing all feeling 
of mere passion or resentment, will recollect 
only its duty to the whole country; that 
this war is not waged, on our part, in any 
spirit of oppression, nor lor any purpose of 
coiKiUosl^or subjugation, nor ])urpose of over- 
throwing or interfering Avith the rights or 
ostablislied institutions of timse States ; but 
to defend and maintain the. sni)remacy of the 
Constitution, and to preserve the TTuion, with 
all the dignity, equality, and rights, of the 
several States unimpaired; and, as soon as 
these objects arc accomplished, the war i 
ought to cease,” 

Mr. Stevens, of Pa., objecting, 

The resolution could not be con- 
sidered forthwith ; but it tvas taken 
up on ^toiultiy, and, on motion of Mr. 
Jbiniett, of Ky., divided — ^tbe vote 
being iirst taken on bo miicb of the 
rcs(jlntLou tis jircccdcs and includes 
tlio word “ capital,” wliicb was adopt- 
ed by Yeas 121 ; Hays — ^l^Iessrs. Bnr- 
'’''-nett and Eeid — (Eeliels :) when the 
remainder was likewise adopted: 
Yeas 117 ; Hays — Messrs. Potter, of 


Wis., and Riddle, of Ohio — (Repub- 
licans.) Mr. Burnett declined to vote. 

It is worthy of record that on this 
sad day, while Washington, crowded 
with fugitives from the routed Union 
Grand Array, seemed to lie at the 
mercy of the Piebels, Cong’re.s3 legis- 
lated calmly and patiently through- 
out; and the House, on motion of 
Mr. Yandever, of Iowa, niiaiiimoiisly 

“ Resolved, That the maintenance of the 
Constitution, the presei’Amtion of the Union, 
and the enforcement of the laws, arc .sacred 
trusts Avliich ninst he executed ; that no dis- 
aster shall discourage us from the most am- 
ple performance of this liigii duty ; anu that 
we pledge to the country and fclie world the 
employment of every j’esource, national and 
indivklnal, for the suppression, overthrow, 
and puuishment of Rebels in arms.” 

Mr. Andrew Johnson, of Tenn., 
on the 21rth, moved in the Senate a 
resolution identical with that of Mr. 
Crittenden, so recently adopted by 
the House ; which was zealously op- 
posed by Messrs. Polk and Breckin- 
ridge, and, on special grounds, by 
Mr. Trumbull, who said : 

“As that resolution, contains a statement 
which, in my opinion, is untrue, that this 
capital is surrounded by armed men. who 
started this revolt, I cannot vote for it, I 
shall say 'Nay.’ 

“I wish to add one Avord. The revolt 
was occasioned, in iny opinion, by people 
Avho are not hero nor in this vicinity. It wa.s 
started in South Carolina. I think the reso- 
lution limits it to a class of per.son.s Avho 
were not the originators of this Rebellion.” 

But the resolution was ne vertheless 
adopted, by tlio following vote : 

Y.EAS — Mc.ssra. Anthony, Brownin^C’han- 
dler, Clark, CoAvan, Di.xon. Doolitrle, Fes- 
senden, Foot, Foster, Grimes, Ilarlrm, Har- 
ris, Ilowe, John-son, of 'i'eiin., lAimnedy, 
King, Lane, ofind., Lane, of 'Kan.sas, Laih;;!u, 
Morrill, TSTesmith, Pomeroy. Saul.-d>ury. Bhei*- 
man, Ton Eyck, Wade, Wllkiii.sou, ' Willey, 
and Wilson — 110. 

. N-ATS—Messrs. Breckinridge, Johnson,, of 
Mo,, Polk, PoAvell, Trumbnll~5. 

This day, the Senate eoiisidorod a 
bill to coiifi senate property ■used, for 
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insurrectionary purposes by persons 
engaged in rebellion or forcible re- 
sistance to the Government; and 
Mr. Trumbull, of 111., moved tbe fol- 
lowing’ amendment : 

And le it further enacted^ That when- 
ever any person, claiming to be entitled to 
the service or labor of any other person, 
under the laws of any State, shall employ 
such person in aiding or promoting any in- 
surrection. or in resisting the laws of the 
United States, or shall permit him to be so 
employed, he shall forfeit all right to such 
service or labor, and the person whose labor 
or ser^nce is thus claimed sliall he thence- 
forth discharged therefrom — any law to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” I 

Tliis proposition was advocated j^y 
Mr. Ten Eyck, of M. J., wbo bad op- 
posed it two days before, in Commit- 
tee, but vdio now urg’ed its passage 
on the assumption that slaves bad 
been engaged on tbe Rebel side in 
the battle of Bull Run. Mr. Pearce, 
of Md., earnestly opposed it, saying : 

“ It will inflame suspicions ■which have 
liad much to do with producing our present 
evils; ^\’ill disturb those who are now calm 
and quiet; inflame those tvho are restless; 
irritate numbers wbo would not be exas- 
perated l>y any thing else ; and will, in all 
probability, produce no other real effect than 
these. Being, then, useless, unnecessary, 
and irritating, it is, in my opinion, unwise.” 

Tbe vote was tlien taken, and tbe 
amendment adopted : Yeas 33 ; Rays 
— Breckinridge and Powell, of Ky., 
Johnson and Polk, of Mo., Kennedy 
and Pearce, of Md. — 6. Tbe bill was 
then engrossed, read a third time, 
and passed, 

When this bill reached tbe House, 
it encountered a most strenuous and 
able opposition from Messrs. Critten- 
den and Burnett, of Ky., Yallandig- 
liam and Pendleton, of Ohio, and 
Diven, of R. Y. 

Mr. Cox, of Gliio, moved (August 
2d) that the bill do lie on tlie table; 
wMcb was negatived: Yeas 57; 
Kays 71. 


Mr. Tbaddena Stevens closed a 
vigorous speech in its favor with this 
impressive admonition : 

“If this war is continued long, and is 
bloody, 1 do not believe tiiat the free people 
of the North will stand by and see their 
sons and brothers and neiglibors Blauulitered 
by thousands and tens of tlionaands by 
rebels, with arms in their hand.s. and forbear 
to call xipon their enemies to be our friends, 
and to help us iti subduing them. I, for one, 
ifitcontimies long, and lias the consequences 
mentioned, shall be ready to go for it, let it 
horrify the gentleman from New York j Mr. 
DivenJ or anybody else. That is doc- 
trine: and that will be the doctrine of the 
W'hole free people of the North before two 
year’s roll around, if this war continues. 

“As to the end of tlie war, until the 
Rebels are subdued, no man in tlie North 
thinks of it. If tlie CTOverninent are equal 
to the people— and I believe tliey are — there 
will be no bargaining, there will he no nego- 
tiation, there will be no truces v itii the 
Rebels, except to bury the dead, until every 
man shall have laid down bus arms, dis- 
banded hi.s organization, submitted liim-self 
to tbe (fovermneut, and sued for uiercy. 
And, sir, if those who have tlie control of 
the (lovermnent are not fit for this task, 
and liave not the nerve and miiul for it, tiie 
peo[)le will take care that there are otliers 
wlio are — altliongli, sir, I Iiave not a bit of 
fear of the iireseut Administration or of tho 
present Executive. 

“I have spoken more freely, jicrhaps, 
than gentlemen within my hearlog might 
think politic; but I liave .spoken just what I 
felt, j liave spoken what 1 believe will be 
the result ; and I warn Southern geutleineu 
that, if this war is to coutiniie. there will be 
a time when niy friend from .New York j Mr. 
Divenj will see it declared hylhisfivo iialiuu 
that every hoiulman in tlie Soiiih — belong- 
ing to a Rebel, recolloel ; I coiiflno it to 
them — shall be culled upon to aid us in war 
against their uiastors, and to .re.itore this 
Union.” 

Tlio 1)111 wfirf now recommilTcd, on 
motion of' Mr, Peudletnii, of Cluo; 
and an atlompt ky Mr. Stevens to 
reconsider tliis decision was dcioateu 
ky laying on tlio tukle — Yeo.s 71 ; 
Kays 01, It was reported kack next 
day from tlie Judiciary t'cmniitteo 
ky Mr, Biiigliam, of Ohio, so aiueudciii" 
as to strike out tlie section relating 
to slaves — adopted on luotit.ui of Mr. 
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Tmmbiill as3 aforesaid— -and insert 
instead tlie following : 

“ Seo. 4. And le it further enaetef That, 
'whenever hereafter, during the present in- 
surrection against the Government of the 
United States, any person claimed to be 
held to labor or service, under the laws of 
any State, shall be required or permitted by 
the person to whom such labor or service is 
claimed to bo due, or by the lawful agent of 
such person, to talce up arms against the 
■United States, or shall be required or per- 
mitted by the person to whom such service 
or labor is claimed to be due, or his lawful 
agent, to work or be employed in or upon 
any fort, nav 3 ’'-yard, dock, armory, ship, or 
intrenchment, or in any military or naval 
service whatever, against the Government 
and lawful authority of the United States, 
then, and in every such case, the person to 
whom such service is claimed to he due 
shall forfeit his claim to such labor, any law 
of the State or of the United States to the 
contrarysiiotwitlistandiag ; and whenever 
tliereaftor the person claiming such service 
or labor shall seek to enforce his claim, it 
shall be a full and sufficient answer to such 
claiin, that the person whose service or 
labor is claimed had been employed in hos- 
tile service against the Government of the 
United States, contrary to the provisions of 
this act.” 

Mr. Bingliam called for tlie previ- 
ous q^iiestioii on tlie reading of tlie 
bill, as tliiis amended, wbicb was 
seconded. Mr. Holman, of Indiana, 
moved that the bill be laid on the 
table; whieli was beaten: Yeas 47; 
Nays 06. The amendment of the 
J iidiciary Committee was then agreed ■ 
to; the bill, as amended, ordered to 
bo read a third time, and passed, as 
follows : 

Yeas — Messrs. Aldrich, Alley, Arnold, 
Aslilo}', ]hihl)itf, Baxter, Beaman, Bingham, 
Francis P. Bhiir, Sanuu!] S. Blair, Blake, 
ButUnton, Chami)erlain, G’lark, Colfax, Fred- 
erick A. Conkling, Oovodc, Ducll, Edwards, 
'Eliot, Fenton, Fessenden, Frauchot, Frank, 
Gi'imgo!', Gurley, Ilanchett, naiTisun, Hiiteh- 
ii!s, Julian, Ivelloy, Francis 'W. Kellogg, 'Wil- 
liam Kellogg, Lansing, Loomis, Lovejoy, Mc- 
Kean. Mite, hell, Justin S. Morrill, O'lin, Pot- 
Jer, Alex. 11. Eiee, Edward II. Hollins, Sedg- 
Yv lek, >Shefliel(l,ShellaI)argei’, Shoiunan, Sloan, 
Spaulding, Stevens, Bcnj' F. Thomas, Train, 

“ July 25, ISGl, 


Ym Horne, Verree, 'Wallace, Charles "W. 
Walton, E. P. Walton, Wheeler, Albert S. 
White, and Windom— 60. 

Hays— Messrs. Allen, Ancona, Joseph Bai- 
ty, Geoz'ge H. Browne, Buimett, Ctilvert, Cox, 
Cravens, Crisfield, Crittenden, Dlven, I)im- 
lap, Dunn, English, Fouke, Grider, Haight, 
Hale, Harding, Holman, Horton, Jnclcson, i 
Johnson, Law, May, McClernand, McPher- < 
son, Mallory, Menzies, Morris, Hoble, Horton, 
Odell, Pendleton, Porter, Beid, Pobinson, 
James S, Eollins, Sheil, Smith, Johii B. 
Steele, Stratton, Francis Thomas, 'V'allandig- 
ham, 'Yoorhees, Wadsworth, Webster, and 
'Wicldiffe — 48. 

The bill, thus amended, being re- 
turned to the Senate, Mr. Trumbnll 
moved a concurrence in the House 
ar^endment, which prevailed by the 
foU owing vote ; 

A^eas — M essrs. Anthony, Bingham, Brown- 
ing, Clark, Oollamer, Dixon, Doolittle, Fcas- 
seuden, Foot, Foster, Grime.s. Halo, Earns, 
King, Lane, ofliid.. Lane, of Kansa.s. ^ircDou- 
gall, Sherman, Simmons, Sumner, Ten Eyck, 
Trumbull, Wade, and Wilson — 24. 

Hays — Messrs. Breckinridge, Bright, Car- 
lile, Cowan, Johnson, of Mo., Latham, Pearce, 
Polk, Powell, Rice, and Saulsbnry — 11. 

Mr. Clark, of New Hampshire, sub- 
mitted “ the following : 

“He- it resohed hj the Senate and Iloum 
of Representati’oes of the TJnitpd Slates of 
America^ in Congress assemhled^ That we, aa 
representatives of the people and States, re- 
spectively, do hereby declare our fixed deter- 
mination to maintain tlie supremacy of the 
Government and the integrity of the 'Union of 
all these United States ; and to tliis end, as 
far as we may do so, we pledge the entire re- 
sources of the Government and people, until 
all rebels shall submit to the one and cease 
their efforts to destroy tlie othez'.” 

"Which was adopted: Yeas 34; 
Nays 1 — Mr. Breckinridge. 

Mr. S. S. Cox, of Ohio,*’ asked tlic 
House to suspend its rules to enable 
him to offer the Ibllowing : 

'‘'•Whereas^ it is the pnz-t of z’ation.nl bc-lngs 
to terminate their difficulties by rational 
methods, and, inasmuch as the dilL-fcn- 
ces between the United States authorities 
and the seceding States liavo romltod in a 
: civil Avar, charzictei'ized by hitter hostility 
and extreme atrocity; and, although the 
party in the seceded States are guilty of 
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breaking the national unity and resisting 
the national antliority : Yet, 

“ Be it resohed, Pirst: That, while we 
make nndiminished and increased esertions 
hy our Navy and Army to maintain the 
•integrity and stability of this Government, 
tlie ( 30 inmon laws of war, consisting of those 
maxims of humanity, moderation, and hon- 
or, which are a part of the international 
code, ought to be observed by both parties, 
and for a stronger reason than exists be- 
tween two alien nations, inasmuch as the 
two parties have a common ancestry, histo- 
ry, prosperity, glory, Government, and Union, 
and are no\v nnbappily engaged in lacera- 
ting tbeir common country. Second: That, 
resulting from these premises, while there 
ought to be left open, as between two alien 
nations, tlie same means for preventing the 
■war being carried to outrageous extremities, 
there ought, also, to bo left open some means 
for the restoration of peace and Union. 
Third; Tliat, to this eiid — the restoration of 
l>eace and union on the basis of the Consti- 
tution — tln-re 1 e appointed a Committee of 
one member from each State, who shall re- 
port to this House, at its next session, such 
amendments to tlie Constitution of the Uni- 
ted States as sliall assuage all grievances, 
and brill a’ about a reconstruction of tlie na- 
tional unity; and that, for the preparation 
of such adjustment, and the conference re- 
quisite for that purpose, there he apjiointed 
a commission of seven citizens of the United 
States, consisting of Edward Everett, of Mas- 
sachusetts, Franklin Pierce, of Now Ilaiiip- 
sliire, Millard Fillmore, of New York, Rev- 
erdy Johnson, of Maryland, Martin Van 
Buren, of New York, Thomas Ewing, of 
Oliio, and James Guthrie, of Kentucky, wdio 
fdiall request from the so-called Confederate 
States tlie appointment of a similar commis- 
.sion, and wife shall meet and confer on the 
subject in the city of J.jonisville, on the first 
[Monday of September next. x\nd that the 
Committee appointed from this House notify 
said Commissioners of their appointment and 
function, and report their action to the next 
session, as an amendment of the Constitution 
of tlie United States, to be proposed by Con- 
gress to tlie States for their ratification, 
according to the fifth article of tlie Constitu- 
tion.” 

Tlie House refused to suspend : 
Teas 41 ; Hays 85. 

Mr. Waldo P. Jolinson,’ of Mo., 
proposed (ikiig. 5tli) to add to the bill 
providing tor au increase of the En- 
gineer Corps the folio-wing : 


“ And be it further enacted, That this 
Congress recommend the Governors of the 
several States to convene their Legislatures 
for the purpose of calling an election to 
select two delegates from each Congressional 
district, to meet in general Convention at 
Louisville, in Kentucky, on the first Monday 
in September next; the purpose of tlie said 
Convention to he to devise measures for the 
restoration of peace to our country.” 

Mr. Cabliue, of Va. “ Mr. President, 
there is no one, perhaps, within tlie limits 
of the Union, who is more anxious that 
peace should be restored to our country 
than I am ; but, sir, in the presence of a 
large, organized army, engaged in an efiurt 
to overthrow the institutions of the country, 
and permanently to divide these States that 
have so long existed as one people, I do not 
think any^sucli proposition as this ought to 
he made until that army shall be disbanded, 
and until an offer to meet those who desire 
peace shall be made to them by' those who 
are engaged in this Rebellion. I cannot, 
therefore, entertaining these views, vote for 
the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Missouri — not that I would not go as tar as 
lie -will go, or any other Senator on this 
floor, to allay the strife in our hind ; but I 
tliiuk tliat propositions of tills kind, coming 
from the Senate of the United States at this 
hour, are inopportune ; and, instead of aid- 
ing the effort that may be made for peace, 
tliey will prolong the civil war that is now 
raging in the country.” 

Mr, McDougall, of Cal. “ I wisli merely 
to amend the remark made by the Senator 
from Virginia. He says this proposition 
would be inopportune. I say it would he 
intensely cowardly.” 

Mr. Jolmsoii’s proposition was re- 
jected by tlie following vote : 

Yeas — Messrs. Bayard, Breckiiu'idge, 
Bright, Johnson, of Mo., Latliam, P’earce, 
Polk, Powell, and Sanlsbury— 9. 

Nays — M es,sr3. Baker, Browning, Carlile, 
Chandler, Clark, Collaraei*, Cowan, ilixun, 
Doolittle, Fessenden, Foot, Foster, Cfriiues, 
Harris, Howe, King, Ijiiiie, of lad.. Lane, of 
Kansas, McDougall, [Morrill, Ric.c, Sherman, 
Sumner, 'fen Eyck, Tnmilmll, Wade, Wil- 
kinson, Wilinot, and Wilson — 29. 

The bill increasing the pay of sol- 
diers bemg[ tliat day iiiider consiile ra- 
tion, Mr. MTlson, of Mass., moved to 
add the foUo wing : 

^^And be it further enacted. That all th«r 
acts, proclamations, and orders of the Presi- 


Who, with his colleague, Trusten Polk, openly joined the Rebels soon afterward. 
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dent of tlio United States, after tlie 4tli of 
March, 1861, respecting the Army and Mavy 
of the United States, and calling out or re- 
lating to the militia or volunteers from the 
States, are hereby approved, and in all re- 
specL^ legalized and made valid, to the same 
intent, and with the same efiect, as if they 
had been issued and done under tiie previous 
express aiitiiority and direction of the Con- 
gress of the United States.’' 

The amendment was agreed to, 
and th.e Lill thereupon passed, as fol- 
lows: Yeas 33; 

hr ATS — Messrs. Breckinridge, Kennedy, 
Polk, Powell, and Saulsbury— 5. 

This bill was, the same day, recon- 
sidered, and the above amendment, 
being moved afresh, was again adopt- 
ed: Yeas3Y; 

Kays— Messrs. Breckinridge, Bright, Ken- 
nedy, Pearce, and Powell — 6. 

So the amendment was once more 
agreed to, and the bill passed. 

The bill being thus returned to 
the House, Mr. T allandigliam moved 
to strike oat the above section, which 
was defeated by the following vote: 

Yeas— M essrs. Allen, Ancona, George H. 
Browne, Calvert, Cox, Orislield, Jackson, 
Johnson, May, Noble, Pendleton, James S. 
liollins, Sheii, Smith, Vallandigliam, Voor- 
hoes^ \7 adsworth, Ward, and Webster — 19, 

Nays— Y4. 

The bill was thereupon passed, 

Mr. Calvert, of mL, offered the 
following : 


“ That, whilst it is the duty of Congress, 
hy appropriate legislation, to strengthen the 
hands of Government in its etforis to main- 
tain the Union and enforce the supremacy 
of the laws, it is no less our duty to examine 
into the original causes of our dissensions, 
and to apply such remedies as are best cal- 
culated to restore peace and union to the 
country : Therefore, it is 

Resolved (The Senate concurring liere- 
in), that a Joint Committee, to consist of 
nine members of this House and four mem- 
bers of tlse Senate, he appointed to consider 
and report to Congress such amendments to 
the Constitution and laws as may be neces- 
sary to restore mutual confidence and insure 
a more perfect and endurable Union amongst 
these States.” 

This proposition was laid on the 
table: Yeas 72 ; Kays 39 — nearly a 
party division. And Mr. .Diven, of 
K. Y., thereupon asked the unani- 
mous consent of the House to enable 
him to oiler the following : 

‘‘ Resolved, That, at a time when an armed 
rebellion is threatening tlie integrity of the 
Union, and the overthrow of the G overn - 
meat, any and all resolutions or recomhimd - 
ations designed to make terms with ai’med 
rebels are either cowardly or treasonable.” 

Mr. Tallandigham objected; and 
the House refused to suspend the 
rules : Koes 86 ; Ays 56 — not two- 
thirds. 

The session terminated by adjourn- 
ment at noon, August 6th, having 
lasted blit thirty-three days. 


XXXV. 

MISSOURI. 


'SYii have seen Conventions of the 
])e!)p!G of several States coolly assume 
the iHUver, asserted or reserved in no 
’Une of their respective Constitutions, 
to tub', those States out of the Union, 
and aljsolve their people from all ob- 


ligation to uphold or obey its Govern- 
ment, in flagrant deiiance of tliat 
Federal charter, framed for and 
adopted hy the people of tiio United 
States, and by them recognized and 
accepted as the siipreinc law of the 
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land, anytliing in the Constitution 
and laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. W e have seen one 
of these Conventions assume and ex- 
ercise the right of revoking a funda- 
mental compact between the State 
and the Union, which is, by its ex- 


press terms, irrevocable, "We liave 
seen State Legislatures, in delhult of 
Conventions, usurp, practically, this 
tremendous powder of secession ; and 
have heard a now loyal Governor 
proclaim that a popular majority for 
Secessionists, in an election of mem- 



bers of Congress, might serve to nul- 
lify the obligation of the citizens of 
that State to the Federal Constitu- 
tion and U nion. W e are now to con- 
template more directly the spectacle 
of a State plunged into secession and 


civil war, not in obedience to, but in 
defiance of, the action of her Conven- 
tion and the express will of her })eo- 
ple — not, even, by any direct act of. 
her Legislature, but by the will of 
her Executive alone.^ Gov. JiiChsoiv^ 


’Pollard, in his “ Southern History,” says: 

“ Upon the election of Abrriliam Lincoln, the 


Border States were unwilling to rusli into disso- 
lution until every hope of a peaceful setLlemeafc 
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as we liave seen, having found tlie 
Convention, •wMcli Ms Legislature 
Lad called, utterly and emphatically 
intractable to the uses of treason, had 
reconvened his docile Legislature.* 
But even this body could not be in- 
duced to vote the State out of the 
Union. Below that point, however, 
it stood ready enough to aid the 
bolder conspirators; and its pliancy 
was taxed to the utmost. The State 
School Fund, the money provided to 
pay tlie July interest on the heavy 
State Debt, and all other available 
means, amounting in the aggregate 
to over three millions of dollars, were 
appropriated to military uses, and 
placed at the disposal of Jackson, un- 
der the pretense of arming the State 
agai7ist any emergency. By another 
act, the Governor was invested with 
despotic power — even verbal opposi- 
tion to his assumptions of authority 
being constituted treason ; while every 
citizen liable to military duty was 
declared subject to M’aft into active 
service at J ackson’s will, and an oath 
of obedience to the State Executive 
exacted. Under these acts, Jackson 
appointed ex-Gov. Sterling Price 
Major-General of tlie State forces, 
-with nine Brigadiers — Parsons, M. L. 
Clark, John B. Clark, Slack, Harris, 
Bains, McBride, Stein, and Jeff. 
ThoiJipson, commanding in so many 
districts into wliich the State was di- 
vided. These Brigadiers were or- 
dered by Maj, Gen, Price to muster j 
and organize tlio militia of their sev- | 
oral districts so fast as possible, and 
send it with all dispatch to Boone- 
villo fuul Lexington, two thriving 
young cities on the Missouri, respeet- 

of pie question had vanished. This was the 
position of Miss-oufi, to whose Convention not a 
single SeceasioaM was deckd. Gov. Price was 


ively some forty and one hundred 
miles west of Jefferson, and in the 
heart of the slaveholding region. 
This call having been made, J acksoii 
and Price, fearing an attack from the 
Federal forces gathering at St. Louis, 
started westward with their follow- 
ers, reaching Booneville on the 18th 
of June. Price, being sick, kept on 
by steamboat to Lexington. 

They had not moved too soon, 
Gen, Lyon and his army left St. 
Louis hy steamboats on tlie 18th, and 
reached Jefferson City on the morn- 
ing of the 15th, only to find that the 
Confederate chiefs had started when 
he did, with a good hundred miles 
advantage in the race. 1'lei‘iab'nrk- 
ing on the 16tli, he reached llockjKtrt, 
nearly opposite Booneville, next 
morning, and espied tlie Rel^cl en- 
campment just across the river. In 
it were collected some two or tliree 
thousand men, only half armed, and 
not at all drilled, under the imme- 
diate command of Col. Marmadiike; 
Jackson, utterly disconcerted by 
Lyon’s unexpected rapidity of move- 
ment, had ordered his ^ State Guard’ 
to be disbanded, and no resistance to 
be offered. But Marmaduke deter- 
mined to fight, and started for the 
landing, where he hoped to surprise 
and cut up the Unionists while de- 
harking. He met Lyon advancing 
in good order, and was easily routed 
by him, losing two guns, with much 
camp-equipage, clotliiiig, etc. His 
raw infantry were dispersed, but bis 
strength in ea^^alry saved liiiu, IVoni 
utter destruction. 

Jackson lied to "Warsaw, on the 
Osage, some eighty miles sontli-west. 

elected from his district as a Union man, with- 
out opposition; and, on tlie assembling of the 
Oonvention, waa<chosenits President. ” " May 3d. 
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Fifteen miles north of that place, at 
Camp Cole, a half-organized regiment 
of Unionists, under Capt, Cook, was* 
asleep in two barns, with no pickets 
out save northward, when, during 
the night of the 18th, they were sur- 
prised by a Rebel force from the 
southward, under Col. O’Kane, and 
utterly routed — being unable to offer 
any^ serious resistance. Capt. Cook 
and a portion of his followers barely 
escaped with their lives.® Jackson, 
reenforced by O’ Kane, halted two 
days at Warsaw, then continued his 
retreat some fifty miles to Montevallo, 
in Yernon County, near the west line 
of the State, and was here joined on 
the 3d of July by Price, -with such 
aid as he had been able to gather at 
Lexington and on his way. Their 
united force is stated by Pollard at 
3,600, Being pursued by Lyon, they 
continued their retreat next day, 
halting at 9 p. m., in Jasper County, 
twenty-three miles distant. Ten 
miles hence, at 10 a. m., next morn- 
ing, they were confronted by a Union 
force 1,500 strong, under Col. Franz 
Sigel, who had been dispatched from 
St. Louis by the South-western Pacific 
road, to Rolla, had marched thence 
to Springfield, and had pushed on to 
Mount Yernon, Lawrence County, 
hoping to prevent a junction between 
Jackson and some forces which his 
Brigadiers were hurrying to his sup- 
port. Each army appears to have 
started that morning with intent to 
find and .fight the other ; and such 
mutual intentions are seldom frus- 


trated. Sigel found the Behels, halt- 
ed after their morning march, well 
posted, vastly superior in numbers 
and in cavalry, but inferior in artil- 
lery, which he accordingly resolved 
should play a ]3rincipal part in the 
battle. In the cannonade which 
ensued, he inflicted great damage 
on the Rebels and received very 
little, until, after a desultory combat 
of three or four hours, the enemy re- 
solved to profit by their vast superior- 
ity in cavalry hy outflanking Mm, 
both right and left. This compelled 
Sigel to fall back on his baggage- 
train, three miles distant, wliicli was 
otherwise at the mercy of the enemy. 
The retreat was made in perfect order, 
with two cannon on either flank, two 
in front, andfonr in the rear, keeping 
the Rebel cavalry at a respectful 
distance; save when, at the crossing 
of Dry Fork creek, where the road 
passes between hlnffs, an effort was 
made to stop him by massing a strong 
cavalry force in his front. This was 
easily routed by bringing all his g uns 
to hear upon, it ; when he continued 
his'retreat to Carthage, and through 
that town to Sareoxie, some fifteen 
miles eastward. It was well, indeed, 
that he did so; for Jackson’s force 
was augmented, during that night 
and next morning, hy the- arrival of 
Price from the southward, bringing 
to his aid several thousand ffikansas 
and Texas troops, nndc^ Oens, Ben. 
McCulloch and Pearce. Our loss 
in, the a-firair of Carthage was 13 
killed and 31 wounded — not one of 


seems to be pretty well agreed that Oook’s 
meu were aboutdOO in number : but he reported 
that he was attacked by 1,200, while Pollard 
makes O’Kane’s force only , 350, Cook’s ac- 
count makes his loss 2.3 killed, 20 wounded, and 
30 prisoners ; while Pollard says we lost 206 


killed, a large number wounded, and over 
100 taken prisoners; while the Rebels lost 
but 4 killed, 15 or 20 wounded, and captured 
362 muskets. , Such are the material^ out *of 
which History is necessarily distilled. Pollard 
is probably the nearer right in this case. 
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tliep.i aT3aTi<loned to tlie enemy ; wMle 
tlio Rebels reported tlieir Iobs at 40 
to 50 killed find 135 to 150 wounded. 
Big'cl, now uutimniLered tlirce or four 
to one, was constrained to continue 
his retreat, by Mount Yernon, to 
S}>i'ingfieid; where G-en. Lyon, who 
had been delayed by lack of trans- 
portation, joined and outranked him 
on the lOtii. 

Meantime, Gen. Harris, Jackson’s 
Brigadier for north- easteiui Missouri, 
had rallied a considerable force at 
Paris, near the Mississippi, and hence 
commenced the work of destroying 
the Ilannihal and St. Joseph Rail- 
road. Ool. Smith’s Union force at- 
tacked liiin on the 10th at Palmyra, 
wlience Karris fell hack to Monroe, 
fititeen miles west, wliere be destroyed 
much of the railroad property. Here 
he was again attacked by Smith, and 
•vyorsted, losing one gun and 75 pris- 
oners. He thereupon disappeared; 
but continued actively organizing 
giieriilla parties, and sending them 
out to harass and plunder Unionists, 
destroying their property through all 
this section, until he finally joined 
Price, with 2,700 men, at the siege 
of Lexington. In fact, all over Mis- 
souri, partisan fights and guerrilla out- 
rages were now the order of the. day. 

The Btato Convention roassemhled 
at Jefi'ersnn City July 30th, and pro- 
ceeded — 52 to 38 — to declare'* the 
offiee.s of Governor, Lieut. Governor,. 
Secretary of State, with those of mem- 
bers of tlu^ Legislature, vacant by the 
troii-^on of their occupants, and all the 
acts of said Executive and Legisla- 
ture, in contravention of tire Federal 
Qon.J'lniUiUi, and in hostility to the 
Union, null and void. They desig- 

•> July SOtJi. 


nated the first Monday of the No- 
vember ensuing as a .day of election, 
whereat the ]3Gople should ratify or 
disapprove this decisive action ; and, 
meantime, elected Hamilton E. Gam- 
ble Governor, lYillard P. Hall Lieut. 
Governor, and Mordeeai Oliver Sec- 
retary of State. These officers were 
that day inaugurated, and tlie Con- 
vention, immediately thereupon, ad- 
journed to the third Monday in De- 
cember. Their action was ratified, 
of course, and the functionaries above 
named continued in their respective 
offices. These proceedings were met 
by a proclamation from the Eebel 
Lieut. Governor, Eeynolds, styling 
himself acting Governor, dated New 
Madrid, July 31st; wherein he de- 
clai’es that he has been absent for two 
months, as a Commissioner of Missouri 
to the Confederate States, and that now 

“I rofcurn to the State, to accompany, in 
my official capacity, one of the armies 
whicli the warrior statesman,'' whose genius 
now preside.? over the affairs of our liulf of 
the Union-^ has prepared to advance against 
the common foe. * 

“ I particularly addre.ss myself to those who, 
though Southerners in feeling, have permit- 
ted a love of peace to lead them astray from 
the State cause. You nov see the State au- 
thorities about to assert, vith po werlul for- 
ces, their constitutional rights ; yon behold 
the most warlike population on the globe, 
the people of the lower Mlssissijipl valley, 
about to rush, with their gleaming bowie- 
knives and unerring rilies, to aid us in driving 
out the .Abolitionists and tlieir Hessian al- 
lies. If you cordially join our Bouthem 
friends, the war rnust soon dejiart Missouri’s 
borders; if -you still continue, either in 
apathy, or in indirect support of the Lincoln 
Grovernment, you only hrlug riilii upon your- 
selves by fruitlessly prolonging the coiuo.st. 
The road to peace and internal .security is 
offiy through union with the Bmith. Mo 
will receive yon as brothers, and 1^4 bygone.? 
he bygones. Eally to the Star.? ami JJar.s, 
in union with our glorious ensign of the 
. Grizzly Bear 1” 

Jackson followed this (Angnst Gtb) 


- Jefferson Davis, to wit. 


JACKSOM’S SECESSIOU—DUG SPBING-S. 


by a Declaration of Independence, 
mainly made up of abuse of tbe fed- 
eral G-overmneiit, and its efforts to 
maintain its antliority in Missouri. 
He tlms established his right to take 
that State out of the Union : 

“ By tlie recognized universal public law 
of all tbe earth, war dissolves all political 
compacts. Our forefathers gave as one of 
their grounds for assei'ting their indepen- 
dence that the King of Great Britain had 
‘abdicated government here, hy declaring 
us out of his protection, and waging war 
upon us.’ The people and Government of 
the bTortheru States of the late Union have 
acted in the same manner toward Missouri, 
and liave dissolved, hy war, the connection 
heretofore existing between her and them. 

“ The General Assembly of Missoirri, the 
recognized political department of her Gov- 
ernment, by an act approved May 10th, 
1801, entitled, ‘An act to authorize the 
Governor of the State of Missouri to sup- 
press rebellion and repel invasion,’ has 
vested in tlie Governor, in respect to tlie 
rebellion and invasion now carried on in 
Missouri by the Government and people of 
the Northern States and their allies, power 
and axrthority ‘ to take such measures, as in his 
judgment he may deem neoe.ssary or lu'opei', 
to repel such invasion or put down such re- 
bellion.’ 

“Now, therefore, by virtue of tbe au- 
thority in me vested by said act, I, Claiborne 
r. Jackson, Governor of tbe State of Mis- 
souri, appealing to tbe Supremo Judge of 
the u^orld for the rectitude of my intentions, 
and firmly believing that I am herein carry- 
ing into eftect the will of the people of Mis- 
souri, do hereby^ in their name, by their au- 
thority, and on their behalf, and subject at 
till times to their free and unbiased control, 
make and publish thi.s provisional declara- 
tion, that, by the acts of the people and 
Government of the United States of Amer- 
ica, the political connection heretofore ex- 
isting between said States and the people 
and Government of Missouri is and ought to 
be totally dissolved ; and that the State of 
Missouri, as a sovereign, fi’ce, and indepen- 
dent republic, lias full power to levy war, 
conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and 
things which independent States may of 
light do.” 

(’)ii the streiigtli of tlie preceding, 
tliero was negotiated at Hiclimond, 
on tlie 31st of October ensuing, by 
E. C. Cabell and - Tbomas L. Snead, 
37 
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on tlie part of Jackson, and E. M. T. 
Hunter acting for Davis, an offensive 
and defensive alliance between Mis- 
souri and tbe Confederacy ; whereby 
all tbe inibtary force, materiel of war, 
and military operations of tlie former 
were transferred to tbe said Davis, as 
tboTigb sbe were already in tbe Con- 
federacy ; to wlffcb was added a stipu- 
lation that sbe sboiild, so soon as pos- 
sible, be admitted into tbe Confed- 
eracy; and sbe lias since been repre- 
sented ill its Congress, altbougii no 
election for members thereof was over 
held by her people. 

The Eebels, largely reenforced from 
tbe South, and immensely strong in 
cavalry, soon overran all southern Mis- 
souri, conlluing G-eii. Lyon to Spring- 
ffeld and its immediate vicinity. 
Aware of their great superiority in 
imnibers, Lyon waited long for reeii- 
forcements ; but tbe disaster at Bull 
Eun, and tbe general mustering, out 
of service of our tbree-moiitlis’ men, 
prevente<I bis receiiing any. At 
length, bearing that the enemy were 
advancing in two strong columns, 
from Cassville on tbe south and Sar- 
I coxie oil the west, to overwhelm him, 
be resolved to strike tlie former 
before it could iinito with the latter. 
He accordingly left Springneld, Au- 
gust 1st, with 5,500 foot, 400 liorse, 
and 18 guns ; and, early next morn- 
ing, encountered at Dug Springs a 
detachment of the enemy, ivbom. be 
lured into a tight by pretending to 
fly, and speedily routed and dispersed. 
The Eebels, under McOullocli, tbere- 
iipoii recoiled, and, moving westward, 
formed a junction witli tljeir weaker 
column, advancing from Sarcoxic to 
strike Simingfield from tbe y^'est.__ 
Lyon thereupon retraced, liis steps to 
Springfield. Tbe Eebels, now com- 
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manded by Price, tlieir best G-eneral, 
advanced slowly and warily, reaching 
Wilson’s Creek, ten miles sonth of 
Springfield, on the 7th. Lyon pur- 
posed here to surprise them by anight 
attack ; but it was so late when all 
was ready that he deferred the at- 
tempt until the 9th, when he again 
advanced from Springfield in two 
columns ; his main body, led by him- 


self, seeking the enemy in front; 
while Sigel, with 1,200 men, was to 
gain their rear by their right. 

Price had planned an attack on 
our camps that night ; but, jealousies 
arising, had resigned tlie chief com- 
mand to McCulloch, who had recalled 
the order to advance, because of the 
intense darkness of the night. At 5 
A. M., of August 10th, Lyon opened 



Explanations to the Plan of the Battle of WlUon'e Oreelc. 


A. Oiipt Totten’s Battery, 

B SfCtiim of Totten's Battery. 
<J OnViois’s Battery. 


0 Ciissville. 

(>4 2(1 Mi KRonri Volunteers. 

11. 2(1 Kansas Volunteers. 

I Spot whore Ge,n. Lyon fell. 

K ltelx‘1 hatterli's inasked, 

1st Kai)S.as, 1st Missouri, 1st lows, and Oapt 


Sluler’s Battalion. 


M Capt. Plummer’s Battalion, 
n llouie. Guiirds. 

O .Kansas Eaiigor.s (Cavalry). 

P Col. Sigel’s Position. 

<i Part of Rebel train. 

11 Concealed Rebel Batteries. 

Y Ipbel Cavalry. 

W Sigel’s Brigade, 8d and .5th MssourL 
X Itoswl.throiigh Rebel camp. 

Y McCallocli’s Iload-tiuarters. 

Z Rains’s Head-Quarters. 
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upon the Eebels in front, while Sigel, ’ 
with his 1,200 men and 0 guns, al- 
most simultaneously, assailed the rear 
of the enemy’s riglit. The battle was 
obstinate and bloody; but the dis- 
parity of numbers was too great, and 
the cliTision of forces prored, there- 
fore, a mistake. Tiie Eebels, at first 
surprised by Sigel’s unexpected at- 
tack, and most gallantly charged by 
him, gave way before him ; and he 
soon secured a commanding position 
for Ids artillery. But the weakness 
of his force was now manifest ; and 
he was deceived by the advance of a 
Rebel regiment, which was mistaken 
by his men for Lyon’s victorious van- 
guard, and thus came close to them 
unopposed. At a signal, Sigel wms 
assailed by tw'O batteries and a strong 
column of iniantiy, and instantly 
thrown into confusion. The enemy’s 
fire wms so hot that our cannoneers 
wmre driven by it from their pieces, 
the horses killed, and five guns cap- 
tured. Our infantry fell back in con- 
fusion, followed and assailed by large 
bodies of Rebel cavalry. Of Sigel’s 
1,200, less than 400 were present at 
the next roll-call. One of his regi- 
m'ents, 400 strong, under Col. Salo- 
mon, was composed of three-months’ 
men, ■who had already overstaid tlieir 
■ term of enlistment, and who had re- 
luctantly consented to take part in 
this battle ; but who, when charged by 
an overwhelming Rebel force, were 
suddenly seized with a fit of home- 
sickness, and fled in all directions. 

Meantime, our front or main ad- 
vance, under Gen. Lyon, had waked 
up tl'io great body of the Rebels; 
Capt. Totten’s and Lieut. Dubois’s 
batteries opening upon their immense 
masses with great vigor and decided 
efiect. Yery soon, tlie infantry on 


both sides were brought into action ; 
and the 1st Missouri, 1st and 2d 
Kansas, and 1st Iowa regiments, with 
Steele’s hattalion of regulars, won 
immortal honor by the persistent and 
heroic gallantry with which they for 
hours maintained tlieir ground against 
iinniense odds. The Rebels wnre re- 
peatedly driven hack in confusion, 
and the firing would he nearly or quite 
suspended for ten to twenty minutes ; 
■when, p)erceiving their decided su- 
periority in mimbers, since the rout 
and flight of Sigel’s command, the 
Confederate officers would rally their 
men and bring tlieni once more to 
the charge. Meantime, Gen. Lyon, 
who had led out his little army to 
fight against his own judgment, upoiii 
the representation of Gen. Sweeny, 
tliat to abandon all sontli-west Mis- 
souri without a battle wn)nld be wn)rse 
than a defeat, and who had evinced 
the most reckless bravery tliroiighout, 
had been twice w'oniided, and had 
had his horse killed under him. The 
second hall struck him in the head, 
and seemed for tlie moment to con- 
fuse him. Ilew'alked a -fe-w paces to 
the rear, saying to Maj. Schofield, his 
Adjutant, I fear tlie day is lost 
to which Schofield responded, “Ro, 
General ; lot ns try llioiu once more.” 
Maj. Sturgis <di’erod Jiiui Lis o-^ni 
horse, which Lyuii at lirst doidined, 
hilt soon tifrer mounted, and, ’bleed- 
ing from his two wounds, swumg hi.s 
hat ill the air, and ealled upon the 
troops nearest him to ]>repare fur a 
hayoiiet-ebarge on the lines of the 
enemy. The 2d Kansas rallied 
around him, but in a moment its 
brave Col. iditchell fell stwerely 
wmimded, and Ids soldiers cried out;"” 
“ "We are ready to fblhtw^ — who will 
lead us ?” “/ wdll lead you 1” replied 
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Lyon; “come on, brare men!” and 
at tliat moment a third bullet struck 
liinl in bis breast'' and be fell mor- 
tally wounded. 

Still, tbe battle was not. lost. For 
tbe enthusiastic, death-defying valor 
of the IJnionists had repelled the as- 
saults of their enemies along their 
entire front, and scarcely a shot was 
fired for the twenty minutes following 
.Gen, Lyon’s death. Maj. Sturgis, in 
bis official report of tbe battle, says : 

“ After the death of Gen. Lyon, when the 
enemy fled and left the field clear, so far as 
we could see, an almost total silence reigned 
for a space of twenty ininntes. Maj. Scho- 
field now informed me of the death of Gen. 
Lyon, and reported for orders. The respon- 
sibility whicli now rested upon me was duly 
felt and appreciated. Our brave little army 
was scattered and broken ; over 20,000 foe.s 
were still in our front ; and our men had had 
no water since .5 o’clock the evening before, 
and could hope for none short of Springfield, 
twelve miles di.stant; if we should go for- 
ward, our own success Avould prove our 
certain defeat in the end ; if we retreated, 
disaster stared us in the face ; our ammuni- I 
tion was well-tugh exhausted; and, should 
the enemy make this discovery, through a 
slackening of our fire, total aunihilation was 
all we could expect. The great question in 
my mind was, ‘Whore is Bigel?’ If I could 
still hope for a vigorous attack by him on 
the enemy’s right flank or rear, then Ave 
could go for wai’d with some liope of success. 
If he had retreated, there Avas nothing left 
for us but to retreat also. In this perplexing 
condition of aftains, I summoned the principal 
officers for con, saltation , The great question 
AAuth most Avas, ‘ Is retreat possible V The 
consultation Ava.s brought to a close by the 
advance of a heii,\'y column of infantry from 
the hill, Avhere Sigel’s guns had been heard 
before. Thinking they AAmre Sigel’s men, a 
line Avaa jormod for an adAmnce, with the 
hope offoriaing a junction Avith him. These 
troo]>s Avoro .'ulress much resembling that of 
fciigors brigade, and carried the American 
flag. They Avere, therefore, permitted to 
luoA’o down the hill AAuthin easy range of 
Dubois’s battery, until they had reached the 
covered position at the foot of the ridge on 
^whi«h AVG Avero posted, and from Avhich Ave 
had been fiercely assailed before; Avhen, 
suddenly, a battery yvas planted on tbe bill 
in our front, and began, to pour upon us 
ehrapnell aud canister — a species of shot not 


before fired by tlie enemy. At tins moment, 
the enemy shoAved his tnie colors, and- at 
once commenced along our entire lines the 
fiercest and most bloody engagement ol'the 
day. Lieut. Dubois’s battery on our left, 
gallantly supported by Maj. Osturhans’s bat- 
talion and the rallied fragments of the Mis- 
souri 1st, soon .silenced the enemy’s l.iattcry'' 
on the lull, and repulsed tlie right Aving of 
his infimtry, Oapt. I’otteu's battery', in tlie 
center, supported by th^IoAvas and regulars, 
was the main point of attack. The enemy 
could frequently bo seen Avithiu tAA'enty feet 
of Totten’s guns, and the smoke of the op- 
posing lines was often so confounded as to 
seem but one. Noav, for the first time dur- 
ing the day, our entire line maintained its 
position with perfect firmness. Not the 
slightest disposition to give Avay Ava.s mani- 
fested at any point; and, AA'hile Oapt. Steele’.s 
battery, Avhich Avas some yards in front of 
the line, together Avith the troops on the 
right and left, Avere in imminent danger of 
being overwhelmed by^ su|:)erior numbers, 
tlie contending Hues being almost muzzle to 
muzzle, Oapt. Granger rushed to the rear 
and brought up tlie supports of Dubois's 
battery, consisting of two or tliree compa- 
nies of the 1st Missouri, three companies of 
tlie 1st Kansas, and tivo companies of 
the 1st Iowa, in quick time, and fell upon 
the enemy’s right flank, and poured into it 
a murderous fire, killing or Avounding nearly 
every man Avithin si-xty or seventy yards. 
From this moment, a perfect rout took place 
throughout the Eebel front, Ai’liUe ours, on 
the right flank, continued to pour a galling 
fii’6 into their disorganized masses. 

“ItAvas then evident that Totten’s bat- 
tery and Steele’s little battalion Avere safe. 
Among the officers con.spicnous in loading 
this assault AA'cre Adj. Ilezcock, G’ajits. 
Burke, Miller, klaunter, .Maurice, and Paoii- 
ardson, and Lieut. Howard, all of the 1st 
Missouri. There Avero others of the 1st 
Kansas and 1.4 Iowa Avho participated, aud 
Avhose names I do not romomber, ' The 
enemy tlien tied from the field. 

“A feAV moments before the close of the 
eng,agement, the 2d Kansas, AA'hich had firm- 
ly maintained its position, on the. extreme 
right, from the time it Avas fir.st sent there, 
found its ammmiitiou exhausted, and I di- 
rected it to AvithdraAV sloAvly^, and in good 
order, from the field, Avhich it did, bringing 
off its Avounded, AV'hich left our right Hank 
exposed, aud the enemy reiicAved the alta,ck 
at that point, after it had cea.sed along the 
Avhole line; but it Avas gallantly met by 
Oapt. Steele’s hattaliou of regulars, Avhicli 
had just driven the enemy'' from tlie right of 
the centei', and, after a sharp engagement, 
drove him pr(^cipitately from the field. 

“ Thus closed — at about half-past 1 1 
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o’clock — an almost nninterrupted conflict of 
sis hours. The order to retreat was given 
soon after tlie enemy gave way from our 
front and center, Lieut. Dubois’s battery 
having been previously sent to occupy, with 
its STqjports, the hill in our rear. Capt. 
Totten’s battery, as soon as his disabled 
horses could be replaced, retired slowly 
with tlie main body of the infantry, while 
Capt. Steele was meeting the demonstra- 
tions upon our right flank. This having 
been repulsed, and no enemy being in sight, 
the whole column moved slowly to the high, 
open prairie, about two miles from the bat- 
tle-ground ; our ambulances, meanwtiile, 
passing to and fro, carrying off our wounded. 
After making a short lialt on the prairie, we 
continued our march to Springfield. 

“It should he here remembered that, just 
after tlie order to retire was given, and 
while it Avas undecided Avhether the retreat 
should be continued, or Avbetlier Ave should 
occupy the more favoralile position of our 
rear, and aAvait tidings of Col. Sigel, one of 
his non-commissioned officers arrived, and 
rc]M)rted that tlie C'clonel’s brigade had been 
totally routed, and all his artillery captured, 
Col. Surel himself haAdng been eifclier killed 
or made pri oner, klost of our men had 
fired a^^'ay all their ammunition, and all that 
could be obtained IVom the boxes of tlie 
killed and Avounded. Nothing, therefore, 
Avas left to do but to return to Springfield ; 
Avliere 250 Iloine Guards, Avith two xfieces 
of artillery, liad been left to take care of the 
train. On reacliing the Little York road, 
we met Lieut. Farrand, Avith Ins company 
of dragoons, and a considerable portion of 
Col. Sigel’s command, Avith one piece of 
artillery. At 5 o’clock, i>. m., avc reached 
Springfield,” 

Of course, tlie Confederates claimed 
tliG result us a success ; ami witli good 
reason, since the}” stood on the de-, 
fensive and held the Hold, and could 

"II; A\':!3 s'cry hard for oiir soldiers engaged in 
the main or front attack to admit that the day 
AA'erit against us, when they neA'er saAvthe faces 
of the Rebels throughout tlie fight Avitliout see- 
ing their backs directly afterward. Thus Col. 
John. B. Plummer, lltli Missouri (who Avas bad- 
ly Avounded), testifies before the Gomiuittee on 
the Conduct of the War : 

“I have hut little more to say in regard to the 
battle e.vcept that Ave vTiipped them. * '■= * 

I Avas severely AAmuudeti, and, in the course of 
an hour and a half, Aims myself in an ambulance; 
I did not see the latter part of the action, but 
Major Behofield stated to me that, after the last 
repulse, it was a perfect rout-Mhat the enemy 
fled in the wildest confusjpn. Everybody says 


sliow as tropliies five of Sigel’s six 
guns; but there is no pretense, on 
their part, of having pursued those ' 
whom they elaimed to have beaten ; 
and McCulloch’s first official report 
only says of our army, They liave 
met Avith a signal repuhi'’ — Avdiich 
was the truth. He admits a loss of 
265 killed, 800 wounded, and 30 
missing’. Our official reports make 
our loss 223 killed, ‘721 wounded, and 
292 missing.*' McCulloch says: ‘‘ My 
effective force was 5,300 infantry, 15 
pieces of artillery, and 6,000 horse- 
men, armed with flint-lock muskets, 
rifles, and shot-guns. There SYere 
other horsemen Avith the army, Aidio 
were entirely uuarmed, and, instead 
of being a help, AA^ere contiiiuall}^ in 
tlie Avay.” Lieut. Col. Merritt, of 
the 1st loAA’a, in his report, says : 

“ Tlio enemy brought to the field 14,000 
Avell-armed and Avell-disciplined trooxis, and 
] 0,000 irregular troops ; find our OAvn force 
amounted to about 5,000 troops in the early 
part of the engagement, and considerably 
less than 4,000 troops for the coiiclndiug 
four hours of it.” 

Maj. Sturgis, in his official report 
of the battle, says : 

“ That 3,700 men, after a fatiguing night- 
march, attacked the enemy, numbering 
2:3,000, on their own ground, and, filter a 
bloody eouflict of six liours, AvithdreAi" at 
their ifieasure, is the best eulogiuiu I eau 
paiss oa their conduct that day.” ’ 


that. * * * Schofield also stated that, in 
attempting to ride forward to reconnoiter and 
see Avhore the enemy AAmro, their dead Avere 
piled up so thick that ho could not ride over 
them, but liad to make a considerable detour. 

Tiiere Avas a flag of truce sent out after our 
return to Springfield, as I heard. A young doc- 
tor of the army AAmnt out Avith it, AAdth a feAV men 
and some Avagons, to obtain the body of Gen. 
Lyon, and to look for our Avounded left on the 
field. He told me that Gen. McCulloch remarked 
to a nomeomraissioned officer— a sergeant — Avho 
attended the party, ‘Your loss Avas A^ery>»grea.tj 
but oiir.s Aims four times yours and I think it 
but a fair estimate to put their loss at least as 
high, as 4,000 men, killed and AA’-ounded.” 

■ ’ Gen. Lyon’s entire force, as returned by Ms. 
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He furtlier says : 

“Our total loss, in Idlled, wounded, and 
inissiiig, amounts to 1.2B5 — that of the 
enemy will probably reach 8,000.” 

Beyond doubt, tlie Hebei army 
was considerably larger than ours — 
probably about two to one. It em- 
bodied not only tbe mass of tlie Mis- 
souri Rebels under (len. Price, as well 
as those of Arkansas under McCul- 
loch, but a considerable force, also, 
from Texas, with one regiment from 
Louisiana, Among its losses were 
Col. Weiglitman, commanding a brig- 
ade of Missonrians, while Gens, Slack 
and Clark tvere severely, and Gen, 
Price slightly wounded. Yet the pre- 
ponderance of losses was undoubted- 
ly on onr side ; that of Lyon alone 
being a national disaster,® McCul- 
loch, from his camp near Spriugiield, 
oh the 12th, after learning that the 
Union army, under Sturgis and 
Sigel, had retreated from that city, 
issued an exulting proclamation, in 
which he said : 

“ We have gained over them a great and 
signal victory. Tlieir general-in-chief is 
slain, and many of their other general offi- 
cers wounded; their array is in full flight; 
and now, if tbe true men of Missouri will 
rise np and rally around onr standard, the 
State will bo redeemed, * * 

“ Missouri must be allowed to choose her 
own destiny — no oaths binding your con- 

Adjutant, L 0. Kelton, on the 8th of August 
(the day before the battle), was 5,3G8 ; which in- 
cluded his sick and wounded in hospital, all who 
were absent on special duty, and his guard loft 
in Springfield. It is, therefore, certain that he 
fought tb.o battle of Wilson’s Creek with less 
than 5,500, and, after the rout . of Sigel, with 
less than 4,500. AVe have seen that the Rebels, 
by their own account, had at least twice this 
number in the field, beside those loft in. camp 
for waul of arms. 

* Pollard, in hia “ Southern History,” says : 

“ The death of Oen. Lyon was a serious loss to 
the Redorals in Missouri, He was an. able and 
dangerous marr— a man of the times, who ap- 


Bciences. I have driven the enemy from 
among you. The time has now arrived for 
the people of the State to act. Ton can no 
longer procrastinate. Missouri must now- 
take her position, he it North or South.” 

In an order to his army, issued that 
day, he says ; 

“ The flag of the Confederacy now float.s 
near Springfield, the stronghold of the 
enemy,” — 

proving that he did not, even yet, 
feel strong enough to attack that 
city. But Springfield was neither 
fortified nor provisioned for a siege ; 
while the immense preponderance of 
the Rebels in cavalry 'would have 
enabled them to cut off our supplies 
from every quarter ; a retreat was, 
therefore, wisely deteniiined on, and 
commenced during the night of the 
14th. On the 19th, our little army, 
with a baggage train five miles long, 
reached Rolla utterly unmolested. 
Indeed, it does not seem to have 
been even pursued,'’ 

John C. Fremont had, on the 9th 
of July, been appointed to the com- 
mand of the /Western District, in- 
cluding the States of Illinois, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Kansas, Avith the , 
Territories stretching Avestward of 
these ; hut was still in Mew- York, 
endeavoring to obtain necessary arms, 
equipments, and munitions, Avhen 

preciated the force of audacity and quick de- 
cision in a revolutionaiy war. To military edu- 
cation and talents, he united a rare energy and 
promptitude. No doubts or scruples unsettled 
his mind; A (lonnecticiit Yankee, 'without a 
trace of chivalric fooling or personal sensibility 
, — one -of those who submit to insult with in- 
difference, yet are brave on the field-— he was 
this exception to the politics of the late regular 
army of the United States, that he was an 
unmitigated, undisguised, and fanalioal Abo- 
litionist,” 

"Pollard, in his “Southern History,” says : 

“Shortly after the battle, the Confederate 
army returned to the frontier of Arlcansas; 
Gens. McOnlloch and Price having failed to 
agree upon the plan of a campaign in Missouri.” 
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tidings were received of the Union 
disaster at Bull Eiin. He left that 
city on the evening of that day 
(July 22d), and reached St. Louis 
on the 25th. 

The bad news had, of course, pre- 
ceded him; and he found most of 
the Union soldiers in his dex3artment 
just ready to he mustered out of ser- 
vice at the close of their three months’ 
enlistment — disaffected, because un- 
paid ; while arms, money, and nearly 
everything else required by the public 
exigency, were wanting. The U nion- 
ists were temporarily stunned and 
almost paralyzed by their great and 
unexpected disaster near Washing- 
ton. The energies of the Govern- 
ment were absorbed in hurrying to 
the Potomac every available regiment 
and battery from whatever quarter ; 
while the Secessionists, exultant and 
sanguine, were preparing on all sides 
to push tiieir advantage promptly 
and to the utmost. 

Lieut. Gov. Eeynolds, in a procla- 
mation to the people of Missouri, 
dated New Madrid, July 31st, with 
good reason assured them, that “ the 
sun which shone in its full, midday 
splendor at Manassas, is about to 
rise upon Missouri.” Every young 
slaveholder instinctively snatched his 
rifle, mounted his horse, and started 
for the nearest Eebel camp. Each old 
one stayed at lupine, professed neu- 
trality, if the XTnion sentiment of 
Iiis neighborhood were decidedly pre- 
dominant, but sent his older sons to 
reenforce Jackson and Price. Wher- 
ever, as in north-eastern Missouri, 
and along the great lines of railroad, 
Eebel armies could not be main- 
tained, there guerrilla hands were 
organized, to operate with vigor by 


night, hiding in the forests, or dis- 
persing to their homes and pretend- 
ing to he peaceful citizens, hy day. 
The holder traitors were ready and 
eager for open hostilities ; the more 
cowardly would follow their leaders 
in a midnight raid on a peaceful 
Union settlement, or aid them in 
burning railroad bridges. Ixentncky, 
though hitherto closed against Union 
soldiers, received without objection 
large bodies of Eehels from Tennes- 
see and below, and, from her thorough- 
ly disloyal Western district, formi- 
clahly threatened Cairo. Geii. Ere- 
inont’s position and its difilcnlties are 
very forcibly depicted in the private 
letter which he addressed, five days 
after liis arrival, to the President, as 
follows : 

“ Hea-d-Quarteks 'Westerx Depaetmekt, 
“ St. Louis, July 80th, 1861 . . 

“ My Dear Sir : You were kind enough 
to say that, as occasions of sufficient gravity 
arose, I might send you a private note. 

“ I have found this eominand in disorder ; 
nearly every county in an insurrectionary 
condition, and the enemy advancing in force 
hy different points of the Southern frontier. 
Within a circle of fifty miles around Gen. 
Prentiss, there are about 12,000 of the Con- 
federate forces;*" and 5.000 Tennessee and 
Arkansas men, under Ilardoe, well armed 
with rifles, are advancing Ufum Ironton. Of 
tliese, 2,000 are cavalry, whidi, yesterday 
morning, were within tu'enty-fom- hours’ 
inaixh of Ironton. Ook Bland, who had 
been seduced Irom tliis post, is falling hack 
upon it. I have already reOnlnrced it with 
one regiment; sent another this morning, 
and iortilied it. 1 am holding the railroad 
to Ironton and that to liolla, so securing 
our connections Avilh the tSouth. Other 
measures, Avhich, I am taking, I AA'ili not 
trust to a letter; and 1 write this only to in- 
form you as to our true condition, and to 
say that, if I can obtain the material aid 1 
am expecting, you may feel secure that the 
enemy Avill he driven out, and the State re- 
duced to order. I have ordered Gen. Pope 
hackto Korth Missouri, of whicli ho is now 
in coiiimand.: I am sorely pressed for*wai>t 
of arms. I have arranged with Adams’s 
Express Company to bring me everything 


That is, in Kentucky and. south-eastern Missouri, threatening Cairo, where Prentiss commanded. 

♦ . . 
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witb speed, and will buy arms to-day in 
New- York. Our troops have not been paid, 
and some regiments are in a state of mutiny; 
and the men whose term of service is ex- 
pired generally refuse to reenlist. I lost a fine 
regiment last night, from inability to pay 
tliein a portion of tlie money due. This 
regimetit liad been, intended to move on a 
critical post last night. Tlie Treasurer of 
the United States lias here $300,000 en- 
tirely unappropriated. I applied to him 
yesterday for $100,000 for my Paymaster, 
Gen. Andrews, but Avas refused. "We have 
not an hour for delay. There are three 
courses o])en to me: One, to let the enemy 
possess himself of some of the strongest 
points in the State, and threaten St. Louis, 
Avhieh is insurrectionary. Second: to force 
a loan from Secession hanks hero. Third : 
to use the money belonging to the Govern- 
ment, which is in the Treasury here. Of 
course, I Avill neither lose the State, nor per- 
mit tlie oneiny a foot of advantage. I have 
infused energy and activity into the depart- 
JUGut, and there is a thorouglily good spirit 
in officers and men. This morning, I will 
order tlie Treasurer to deliver the money in 
his possession to Gen. Andrews, and will 
send a force to tlie Treasury to take the 
money, and Avill direct such payments as 
the exigency requires. I ivill hazard every- 
thing for the defense of the department you 
have confided to mo, and I trust to you for 
support. 

“ With respect and regard, T am yours truly, 
“ J. 0. Pkemont, 

“ IMaJor General Commanding. 
“To the PimsiDENT of the United States.” 

Gen. Fremont, in liis testimony 
before tiie Committee on tbe Oon- 
dnet of tbe War, tlius explains bis 
action in tbe premises : 

“ A glance at the map will make it appa- 
rent that Cairo was the point which first 
demanded immediate attention. The force 
under Gem. Lyon coukl retreat, but the po- 
sition at Cairo could not be abandoned; the 
questiou of holding Cairo Avas, one AAdiich 
involved iho safety of theAvhole NortliAvest. 
Had the taking of St. Louis folloAved the 
defeat of irauassas, 1ho disaster might have 
been irretrieA’'a!)lc; Avhilotlioloss of Spi’ing- 
field, .sliould our army bo compelled to fall 
hack upon Tvolla, Avould only carry with it 
the loss of a part of Missouri — a loss greatly 
to be regrolted, hut not irretrievable. 

“1 hiving reenforced Cape Girardeau and 
Ironton, by the utmost exertions I succeeded 
iu getting together and embarking Avith a 
force of 3.800 men, five days after my ar- 
rival ill Bt. Louis. 


“ Prom St. Louis to Cairo Avas an easy 
day’s jouimey by Avater, and transportation 
abundant. To Springfield, Avas a Aveek’s 
inarch ; and, before I could have reached it, 
Cairo Avould have been taken, and Avith it, 
I believe, St. Louis. 

“ On my arrival at ^airo, I found tlie force 
under Gen. Prentiss i-educed to 1,200 men ; 
consisting niainly of a regiment Avhich liad 
agreed to aAvait my arrival. A few miles 
below, at Now Madrid, Gen. Pillow had 
landed a force estimated at 20,000, Avliich 
subsequent events showed Avas not exagger- 
ated. Our force, greatly increased to the 
enemy by rumor, drove him to a hasty re- 
treat, and permanently secured the po- 
sition. * * * 

“I returned to St, Louis on the 4tli, hav- 
ing, in the mean time, ordered Col. Stephen- 
son’s regiment from Booneville, and Col. 
Montgomery from Ivausas, to march to the 
relief of Gen. Lyon. 

“Immediately upon my arrival from 
Oah-o, I set myself at Avork, amid iiice-.-iant 
demands upon rny time from ca cry ijuarter, 
principally to provide reoaforcements for 
Geu. Lyon. 

“I do not accept Springfield as a disaster 
belonging to my admimstratlon. Causes, 
wholl/out of my jurisdiction, had already 
prepared the defeat of Gen. Lyon before my 
arrival at St. Louis.” 

Adj. Gen. .Harding, wbom Gen. 
Fremont fonnd, by appointment of 
Gen. Lyon, in practical comiiiarid at 
St. Louis, says : 

“ Gen. Fremont Avas not inattentive to 
the situation of Gen. Lyon’s column, and 
Avent so far as to remove the garrison of 
Booneville in order to send him aid. Dur- 
ing the first days of August, tvoojts arrived 
iu the city in large numliers. Nearly all of 
tliem Avere unarmed; all AV'ere without 
transportation. Regiment after regiment 
lay fur days in the city Avitlioin, any eqnip- 
I ments, for the reason that tlie Arsenal was 
exhausted, and arms and accouterments had 
j to he brought from tlie East. Prom tliese 
men, Gen. Lyou would have liad refmforce- 
nlents, although they AA'ero Avli'illy tin- 
practiced in the use of the musket ami kneAv 
nothing of Hiovemeuts ill the field; but, in 
the mean time, the battle of the 10th of Au- 
gust avus fought.” 

. Hews of Gen. Lyon’s ivp also and 
deatb reached ISt. Louis on llie 13tb. 
Gen, Fremont tlicrenpoii ueoidod to 
fortify that , city with all possible 
dispatch, as a permanent and central 
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"base of operations ; to fortify and 
garrison, likewise, Cape Girardeau, 
ironton, Eolla, and Jefferson City ; 
using for tliis purpose liired labor so 
fer as possible, so tliat liis raw re- 
cruits, even tboiigli unarmed, might 
be drilled and fitted for service so 
rapidly as miglit be; when, on the 
receipt of BufBcient arms, be would 
take the field at the bead of a nu- 
merous and effective army, and speed- 
ily regain all tbat sbould bave, mean- 
time, been lost. He now issued tbe 
following stringent and stirring gene- 
ral order : 

“ Head-Quarters of tub "Western Hep’t, 
“ St. Louis, August 31.st. 

“ Circumstances, in my jiulgmeiit, of suf- 
ficient urgency, render it necessary that tlie 
Oornmanding General of tliis department 
should assume tlie admiuistratlve poAver of 
the State. Its disorganized condition, tlie 
helplessness of the chdl authority, the total 
insecurity of life, and the deAuifllation of 
pro[)erty by hands of inurderors and ma- 
rauders, AA’ho infest nearly every comity in 
the State, and aA'ail theinselA''es of the pub- 
lic misfortunes and tlie Aucinity of a hostile 
force to gratify priAuite and neighborhood 
Tengeance, and aa’Iio find an enemy AvhereA-er 
they find plunder, finally detnand tlie se- 
verest measures to repress the daily increas- 
ing crimes and outrages Avhudi are driAung 
off the inhabitants and ruining the State. 
In this condiiiou, the public; safety and the 
success of our arms require unity of pur- 
pose, Avithuut let or hiiidraucotothe prompt 
administration of affairs. 

“ In order, therefore, to suppress dis- 
orders, to mahitaiu, as far as noAV practi- 
cable, the jmblic peac;e, and to giA'o security 
and protection to the persons and ])ro]»erty 
of loyal citizens, 1 do hereby extend and 
declare, established martial law throngliont 
the Slate of Missouri. Tbe lines of the 
army of oeeupatiuii in this State are, for the 
present, declared to extend iroin LeuAX'n- 
Av'ortli. by Avay of the iiosts of Jefferson 
City, Rolla. and Ironton, to Capo Girardeau, 
on the i\Lis,dssi[)[)i riA'^or, All jiersons wlio 
Gadl bo taken Avith arms iu their liands, 
Avithiii these lines, shall he tried by Court- 
Martial, and, if found guilty, Avill bo shot. 
TJiO I'iroiierty, real and personal, of all per- 
sons iu the State of Missonri Avho shall take 
up arms against the United States, or sliall 
ho directly proAum to havt? taken active part 
Avith their enemies iq the field, is declared 


to he confiscated to the public use; and 
their slaves, if any they have, are hereby 
declared free men. 

“All persons aaTio shall he proven to have 
destroyed, after the publication of tins order, 
railroad tracks, bridges, or telegraphs, shall 
suffer the extreme penalty of the law, 

“All persons engaged in treasouahle cor- 
respondence, in giAung or procuring aid to 
the enemies of tiie United States, iu dis- 
turbing the public tranquillity by creating 
and ciiculating false report.s or incendiary 
documents, are in their OAvn interest Avarned 
that they are exposing tliemselves. 

“ All persons Avho ]iaA*e been led aAA’'ay 
from their allegiance are required to return 
to their lioraes forthwitli ; any such absence, 
Avithout sufficient cause, will he held to bo 
presumptive eAudence against tliom, 

“The object of this declaration is to 
place iu the hands of the military authorities 
the poAVX'r to gwe instantaneous effect to 
existing hiAvs, andtosupplvsncli deficiencies 
as tlie conditions of Avar dorriaiid. Hut it is 
not intended to suspend the ordinary tribu- 
inds of the country, AAdiere tlie law Avill he 
adrniiiisterod by tlie civil ofiieers iu tli|, usual 
manner and Avith their custouiary authority, 
Avliile tlie same can be peaceably exercised, 

“The Conmianding General Avill labor 
vigilantly for the public Avelfare, and, iti liis 
efforts for tlielr safety, hopes to obtain not 
otdy tlio acquiescence, hut the active sup- 
port, of the people of the country.” 

“ J. 0 . Fremont, Maj.-G-en. Com.” 

Tliis order, so far as it declared tlie 
slaves of Refiels to be lTef3, was siib- 
seqnently OA^errided and annulled by 
President Lincoln, as will hereafter 
be seen. 

Gen. Price, A'ery nalnrally, did not 
see fit to aAvait the fidliUiaoiii of 
Gen, Preutoni's [>ixy:(raiunto. Thfaiwli 
abandoned Iw AlcCuliocb, wirli the 
bulk of IliG Confederate nruiy, lie 
moved iiorlliward from Spriny field 
about the middle of ^\ugust. receiv- 
ing reeiiii n’cements continnally, and, 
dolieeting to the west a.s ho nd\'aiU't'd, 
])iished hack a far inferior fUi’i'e, of 
Hnioni-ts under Gen. Lane, aiier a 
little hriisli, at the crosdng of a 
stream knotvn as Hiy Vroo-d, and 
sent a detachilieiit to and oecupied 
Fort Scott, on the edge of Ivansas, 
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■wliicli 'wns found evacuated. Thence, city, and, in confident expectation of 
advancing north by east unopposed, being soon relieved, awaited and cle- 
he reached Warrensburg on the 10th fied the overwhelming niiinbefs of 
of September, and, on the 11th, drew the Eebels, who were rapidly swelled 
up before Lexington.” Here OoL Mul- by the arrival of Gen. Harris from 
ligan, of the Irish (Chicago) Brigade, the north side of the river, and by 
at the head of 2,780 Union soldiers, reenforcements and volnnteers Iroiii 
with barely forty rounds of annnn- all quarters, until they numbered not 
nition, and eight small guns, had less than 25,000, with 13 guns.d 
taken post on a hill northeast of the Ool. MiiUigaii’s position, naturally 



XUXINGTON. 


strong, included a large college and Ho general, determined assault was 
its grounds, comprising an area of at made — Gen. Price not caring to rush 
least fifteen acres, and had been his raw levies upon substantial breast- 
liastily but effectively fortified by works, and evidently perceiving that 
earthworks, which were somewhat the garrison must soon be forced to 
strengthened after the commence- surrender. 

nient of the siege. An industrious Gen. Premont, at St. Louis, was 

, ' cannonade was opened %m four apprised, on the 13th, of Mulligan’s 

different points on the beleaguered arrival at Lexington ; and another 
Unioiusts, but with little eftect. Some dispatch on the same day infornied 
outer works woj-o taken, and some him that Price was reported near 
■ Eebel sharpshooters took possession lYaiTenshnrg with 5,000 to 15,000 

of a dwelling whieli overlooked men; also that Gen. Jeff. G. I):i.vis, 
, our intreucliTueuts, hut were readily , commanding, at Jefferson City, a dis- 

driven out by an intrepid charge, trict wlucli. included Lexington, was 

; "A yOung city of five or sis thousand inhabit- dst point on the North Missouri Eailroad, or on 

ants, tho capital of Lafayette County, situated that portion of the Pacific Eoad yet completed, 
on the south hank of the Missouri, 2 iO miles The river was then at so low a stage as to be 
I' ■ west of St, Louis, and 50 or 60 from the near- navigable only by boats of an inferior class. 
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giving vigilant attention to Price’s 
movements. Tliat same day brougdit, 
by telegraph, pressing demands for 
more troops from Gen. Grant, com- 
manding at Cairo; and the next — 
the Idtli^ — brought peremptory orders 
from Gen. Scott to send 5,000 well- 
armed infantry to W ashington with- 
out a moment’s delay.” Gen. Pobert 
Anderson, comman^ng in Iventnchy, 
was also calling urgently on Gen. 
Fremont, his immediate superior, for 
reenforcements to save Louisville, 
then threatened by the Kebels, wdio 
were rapidly ‘ annexing’ Kentucky. 
Gen. Fremont had at that time scat- 
tered over his entire department, and 
confronted at nearly every point by 
formidable and often superior num- 
bers of Kebels, a total of 55,093 men ; 
whereof over 11,000 occupied Fort 
Holt and Paducah, Ky., wmrding off 
the menaced advance of the Pebels 
in force on Cairo and St. Louis ; some 

10.000 more held Cairo and import- 
ant points in its vicinity ; -while Gen. 
Pope, in Horth Missouri, had 6,500 ; 
Gen. Davis, at Jefferson City, 9,600, 
and there were 4,700 at Holla, and 

3.000 at Ironton; leaving less than 

7.000 at St. Louis. Gen. Lane, oh 
the frontier of Kansas, had 2,200 ; 
and these, with a good part of Pope’s 
command under Gen. Sturgis, and a 
large proportion of Davis’s at Jeffer- 
son City, w'ere disx30sable for the re- 
lief of Lexington, toward which point 
they Avere directed and expected to 
move so rapidly as possible. On the 
13th, two regiments were ordered 
from St. Louis to Jefferson City, and 
two others -from that j)oint to Lexing- 
ton. F remont, pressed on every side, 
thus responded by telegraph, on the 
15th, to the requisition upon him for 
five regiments for ’Washington City; 


“Eeliable information from the vicinitj 
of Price’s column shows his present force to 
be 11,000 at Warrenshurg and 4-, 000 at 
Georgetown, with pickets extending toward 
Syracuse. Green is making for Booneville, 
Avith a probable force of d, OOO, Withdrawal 
of force from tins part of Missouri risks 
the State ; from Paducah, loses AY estern 
Eentncky. As the best, I have ordered two 
regiments from this city, two from Ken- 
tucky, and will make up the remainder from 
the new force being raised by the G overnor 
of Illinois,” 

The Hebels of north-eastern Mis- 
souri — ^I’eported at 4,500 — led by Cols. 
Boyd and Patton, marched from St. 
Joseph, on the 12th, toAvard Lexing- 
ton, AAffere they doubtless had been 
advised that they would find Price 
on their arriA’-al. Tavo parties of 
Unionists started in pursuit from dif- 
lerent points on the Morth Missonri 
Eailroad, directed to form a junction 
at Liberty, Clay county. Lieut. Col. 
Scott, of the loAra 3d, reached that 
point at 7 a. m., oii the 17tli, and, not 
meeting there the expected coopera- 
ting force from Cameron, under Col. 
Smith, pushed on to Blue Mills Land- 
ing, on the Missouri, AAdiere he at- 
tached the Hehels — ^noAV commanded 
by Gen. DaAud H. Atchison-— and 
Avas promptly and thoi-oughly routed. 
Col. Smith, Avlio had been delayed by 
rains and bad roads, reached Liberty 
by dark, and there mot Scott’s ])eatcn 
and demoralized regiment. Tlioy 
noAA'- moAmd together to tlic Landing 
(on the IStli); but Ibmid that the He- 
bels had all crossed the river and 
pushed on to Lexington, thirty miles 
distant. Smith thereupon returned 
to St. Joseph ; and Gen. Sturgis, 
who was adAmncing by another route 
to the relief of Lexington, beiing con- 
ffonted by a superior .Rebel force 
under Gen. Parsons, likewise retread- 
ed nortliAyard, with the loss (Pollard 
says) of all his tents and camp equip- 
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age. Gen. Pope Pad. telegraphed 
Gen. Premont, on the 16th, from 
Palmyra, as follows; 

“ The troops I sent to Lexington will he 
there the day after to-niorrow [18th], and 
consist of tAVO Ml regimeiits of infantry, 
four [)i(.-eos of artillery, and 150 irregnlai^i^ 
horse. Tliese, with the tAvo Ohio regiments, 
wliioh AAo 11 reach there on Thursflay [19th], 
will make a reenforcement of 4,000 men and 
four XAieces of artillery.” 

Unhappily, all tliese calculations 
proved futile, part of Gen. Pope’s 
4,000 men and four pieces of artillery 
reached the beleaguered and sorely 
pressed Mulligan ; nor did any of the 
reeiiforcements ordered toliis support 
from all quarters. On the ILtli, he 
was cut off from the river hy the 
enemy, and thus deprived of water — • 
save such as was poured upon him 
from the skies, which his unsheltered 
soldiers caught in their blankets, and 
then wrung out into camp-dishes, to 
assuage their thirst. The ferry-boats 
were likewise seized hy the Rebels, 
to prevent liis escaping, as well as to 

Ool. Mulligan, in his official account of the 
siege, says: 

“At 9 A, jr., of tho 18th, the cirviins beat to 
arms, and the terrible struggle commenced. Tbe 
enemy’s force had been, increased to 28,000 men 
and 19 pieces of artillery. They came on as one 
dark', moving mass ; men armed to the teeth, as 
far as riie eye could reach — men, iiAcn, rnoiiAA^ere 
visibl(A. They planted two batteries in front, 
ono ou tliQ left, one on tbe riglit, and ono in the 
rear, and ojxjued with a terrible lire, which was 
ausAAU'red AA'hh tho utmost bravery and deter- 
miiiatioii. Oau’ spies had informed ns that the 
Itebols intended to make one grand rout, and 
bury us iu the trenches of Lexington, The bat- 
teries opeued at 9 o’clock ; and for throe days 
they lu'ver ceased to pour deadly shot upon us. 
About noon, tho hospital was taken. ,lt was 
situaLed on the left, outside of tho iulrenehments. 
I had tal'um for granled, never thought it neces- 
sary to ImiUl fortifications around the sick man’s 
couch. 1 hud thought that, among ciAulized 
nations, the soklicr .sickened and wounded in 
the service of his country would, at least, he 
sueved. f. But I was inexperienced, and had yet 
to learn tlial such was not the case with Ilehels. 
They licsieged the hospital, took it, and from 
the halconj' and roof their sharpshooters poured 
ft deadly fire within our intrenchments. It con- 


preclnde the receipt of reenforce- 
ments. Rations became short; and 
the Missouri Home Guarcl, wlio con- 
stituted, a good part of our forces, 
were early dispirited, refused to figlit, 
and clamored for a suiTender. Our 
artillery had very little and very bad 
ammunition; while the llliuoi.-A env- 
alry, composing a sixth of our ferevA, 
had only their pistols to tiglit with. 
Great numbers of the horses tliat had 
been brought within onr iiitrench- 
ments had been killed by the Rebel 
cannon, creating a stench wliich was 
scarcely tolerable. The Rebels made 
four charges without success ; but 
finally, at 2 r. m., Friday, the 20th, 
they pushed up a movable breast- 
work of hemp-bales, two deep, along 
a line of forty yards iu lengtli, to 
within ten rods of onr works. Maj. 
Beckwith, of tlie Home Guards — Sth 
Missouri, whose Colonel (White) liad 
been killed during that day’s fighting 
— ^I’aised a white flag, and the defense 
was over.’*^ The Rebels ceased firing ; 

tained our chaplain and surgeon and 1 20 wounded 
men. It could not be alloAA'ed to remain in tho 
jmsHcssion of the enera}’-. A company of 1lie 
Missouri 1 3tli [Dutch] Avas ordered forward to re- 
take the hospital. They started on their er- 
rand, hut stopped at the hreustAVorks, ' going not 
out, because it was bad to go out.’ A company 
of the Missouri 14th AA'as sent forward; but it 
also .shrank from the task, .and j-efused to uioa’o 
outside the intrenehmonts. The Montgoiiiciy 
Guard, Capt. Gleason, of the Irislilirigade, wore 
then brought out. The Captain admouiahed 
them that the others had failed; and, with a 
brief exhortation to uphold the name they boro, 
gave tho word to ‘charge.’ The flistaii'cc Avas 
eight hundred yards. Tiiey started out IVora 
the intrenchments, fliAst quick, then doulhe-fpiielf, 
then on a nm, then faster. The enemy poured 
a deadly shoAAmr of bullets upon thein] but on 
they Avent, a Avild Ihui of steel, and, avIlA, is h 4.- 
ter than steel, human will. The,y stormed rqj 
the slope to the hospital door, aiid, AA^lth irre- 
sistiblo bravery, drove the enemy before them, 
liurliug them fur doAvn the hill beyoud. At ihc 
he.ad of those braAm MIoaaas, pale as marlile, tu:i, 
not pale from fear, .stood tliat galiaiit oilicor, 
Oapt. Gleason. He .said, ‘Come on, jny in-ave 
boysl' and in' they , rushed. But, when their 
brave captain reATurned, it was AA’ith a shot 
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tlie Home Guards left the outer de- 
fenses and retired within the line of 
inner intrenchments, saying they 
•would fight no longer, and raising 
the white flag over the center of our 
works. Col. Mulligan, who had been 
twice wounded this day, called his 
officers around him, and they decided 
that nothing remained but to surren- 
der. Of course, no terms could now 
he made. Price agreed that the pri- 
vates oil our side should be paroled — 
he having none too much food fbrliis 
own ; but the officers must be retained 
as prisoners of war, with all arms and 
equipments. 

The losses during this fight wmre 
probably much the greater on the 
side of the Eebels; Price, indeed, 
makes them barely 25 killed and '75 
wounded ; but this probably includes 
only returns from such portion of his 
forces as were regularl}’' organized 
and mustered ; while nearly half his 
men. were irregulars, of wffioin no ac- 
count ^vas taken. Oin loss was 40 
killed and 120 wmunded. 

Gen. Fremont, who had good rea- 
son to helieve that Sturgis had al- 
ready reenforced Mulligan, and that 
Lane and Pope had done or wmuld 
do so that day, enahling .him to hold 
his position, directed Davis by tele- 
graph, on the 18th, to push forward 
5,000 men to the crossing of Laniine 
Creek hy the Pacific Eailroad, wdth a 
view to intercept Price’s retreat at 
th.o Osage. Late on the 22d, he re- 
ceived from Pope the sad tidings of 
.Mulligan’s surrender ; and, on the 
27th, he left St. Louis for Jefferson 
City, e.v|.>ecting that Price would try 
to maintain himself at some point on 


or near the Missouri, where lay his 
chief strength. 

Put Price was too crafty -for this. 
By good hick, as well as good gene- 
ralship, he had struck us a daiQiiging 
blow, and was determined to evade 
its return. On tlie very day that 
Fremont left St. Louis, he p)ut his 
force in motion southward and south- 
westward. He, of coui’se, made feints 
of resuming the offensive, threatening 
the forces elo.sing upon him fi-om 
three sides, as if about to precipitate 
his full strength upon this or that 
particular foe, wffiich, -with his im- 
mense superiority in cavalry, was not 
a difficult feat. Our troops, of course, 
fell back or advanced cautiously; 
and, meantime, his infantry and. ar- 
tillery were making the best possible 
time southward. Pollard says he 
in two days crossed the Osage with 
15,000 men in two commc.)!! flat- 
boats, and that Fremont w’^as fifteen 
days in building pontoon bridges, and 
crossing after liim. This is iintrne ; 
blit a General who lived from liand 
to month on the country he traversed, 
moving but few and light guns, with 
very little ammunition, and wiio was 
careful to destroy whatever means of 
transit he no longer wished to use, 
breaking downi bridges and hiiniing 
boats, could easily outstrip liis more 
heavily laden pursuer. 

Price continued bis flight to Neo- 
sho, in the south-'west corner of tlie 
State, where he found MeCii.Hoeh, 
with 5,000 Arkansas Confederates ; 
and wiiere Jackson assembled the 
fag-end of his old Legislature, and. 
had an Ordinance of Secession for- 
mally passed by it — a most siiper- 


tliroug'li the eheek and another through, the arm, 
and with but fifty of the eighty he had led 
forth. The hospital -was m their possession. 


This charge was one of the most brilliant and 
reckless in aU history, and to Oapt. Gleason be- 
longs the glory.” 
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flnoiis ceremony, since Missouri liad 
already been admitted into tlie Con- 
federacy, on. liis own ax:)plicatioii, and 
lie bad exactly as good a riglit to take 
her o ut of the Union as his Legislative 
remnant” had — that is, none at all. 
Price, thong’h powder was none too 
ahiindant with him, Avasted one hun- 
dred good cannoii':charges in honor 
of this ridiculous performance. After 
stopping ten days at Ueosho, Price, 
finding that Fremont iras in pursuit, 
retreated to PlneAulle, in the extreme 
soutli-west corner of the State ; and, 
dreading to be pressed further, be- 
cause many of his Missourians had 
enlisted expressly for the defense of 
their OAvn State, and would naturally 
object to following him into anedher, 
had decided (says Pollard) not to 
abandon Missouri without a battle, 

Gen, Fremont pushed westward 
from Jefferson City, some thirty 
miles, to Tipton, then the western 
terminus of the Pacific Pailroad, 
nearly due south of Boone villc,Avhere 
he spent some time in organizing and 
ecpiipping his green army, preparatory 
to a pursuit of Jackson and Price, 
who, it was reasonably su23posed, 
wmuld not surrender their State with- 
out a battle ; and we had, by tliis 
time, had quite enough of fighting 
without due concentration and j)re- 
paration on our side. Here he was 
visited, Oct, 13th, by Gen. Cameron, 
Secretary of UTar, accompanied by 

‘“Mr. Isaac H. Sliambaugh, a representative 
of I)c Kalb coiuLly in tliis Legislature, and a fol- 
lower luiiliorto of Jackson, in an address to Ms 
eonstitnonts dated January 21, 18G2, says: 

“ It is donbtlojs known to most of you that 
the Lloiise of llepreseutatives of our State con- 
siaU ot 1 31’. momliovs, and the Senato of 3E metn- 
hers, and ,that, in order to constitute a quorum 
constitutionally competent to the transaction of 
any business, there must be present at least G7 
members of tho House and 17 members of the 


Adjt. Gen, Thomas and suite, who 
came aivay discouraged and dissatis- 
fied. The heavy Antumii rains had 
set in some , days before, and turned 
the rich soil of the prairies into a deep, 
adliesive mire, wliereiii the wheels of 
artillery and other heavily laden car- 
riages sunk to the hnhs, rendering 
the moA'Cment of cannon, munitions, 
and provisions, exceedingly slow and 
difficult. Fremont’s army— -by ’ this 
time swelled to 30,000 men, includ- 
ing 5,000 cavalry and 86 guns — was 
still very inadequately provided with 
trans]3ortation for half its nnmhers. 
Meantime, his order emancipating the 
slaves of Kebels had excited a furi- 
ous and jiowerful opposition, result- 
ing in a deafening clamor for his re- 
moval, Avhicli was urgently pressed 
on the President, it was understood, 
by the two members of his Cabinet 
best entitled to be heard Avith regard 
to affairs in Missouri. Gen, Gameron 
carried an order relieving him from 
command, which he Aras instructed 
to present or withhold, at his discre- 
tion. He did not present it, but 
brought away an unfavorable impres- 
sion, which Avas embodied and em- 
phasized in Adjt. Gen. Thomas’s re- 
port. ^ Those who accompanied Gens. 
Cameron and Thomas on this visit, 
and Avho were on terms of intimacy 
Avith them throughout, rejAGrted, on 
their return, that Fremont’s camjAaigii 
was a failure— that he could iieA^'er 

Senate. Instead of this, there were present at 
tho October se.«sion referred to [at, Neosho] ))ut 
35 members of the House of Eepresentatives and 
10 members of the Senate. A few- days iiflor- 
Avard, whonwo Jiad atljournod to Cassville, oue 
additional Senator aud five additional Itopresout- 
ativesinade their appearance; and, these being 
. all that were at any time ynesent, it need scatee- 
ly 'be added that all the pretended legislation at 
either place was a fraud, not only upon the peo- 
ple of the State, but upon the Government of the 
Confederate States, as avoII as the Uaited States.” 
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get Ms army across tlie Osage — cer- 
tainly not to Springfield ; and that 
soutliern Missouri was Yirtually given 
over to Eebel possession. 

Tiiese gloomy appreliensions were 
destined to be signally dispelled. 
Gen. Fremont moved sontbward im- 
mediately tbereafter, reacMng War- 
saw on tlie 17tb. TMtber Sigel bad 
preceded liim. Five days tbereafter, 
tbe bridging of tbe Osage bad been 
completed, and tbe army, as it crossed, 
pressed rapidly forward. 

Meantime, on tbe 21st, a spirited 
fight bad occurred at Fredericktown, 
in tbe sontb-east, wbicb section bad 
bitberto been overrun almost at will 
by Eebel bands directed by Jeff. 
Tbompson, one of Jackson’s briga- 
diers, termed tbe “ Swamp Fox” by 
bis admirers. Capt. Hawkins, of tbe 
Missouri (Union) cavalry, bavmg been 
ordered tbitber on a recoimoissance 
from Pilot Knob, on tbe nortli-east, 
engaged and occupied Tbompson 
while Gen. Grant, commanding at 
Cape Girardeau, on tbe Mississippi, 
sent a superior force, under Col. 
Plummer, to strike him from the 
east. Meantime, Col. Carlile, with 
a considerable body of; infantry, 
moved up from Pilot Knob to sup- 
port Hawkins. When all these ad- 
vanced, tbe disparity in numbers 
was so great as to preclude a serious 
coutest ; so that Tbompson, though 
strongly posted, was overpowered, 
and, after two hours’ fighting, con- 
strained to fly, leaving 60 dead be- 
hind him, including Col. Lowe, bis 
second in command. Tbompson was 
hotly ])ursued for twenty miles, and 
bis banditti tborougbly demoralized 
and broken up. 

Tbe advance of Gen. Fremont’s 
army was preceded by^a squadron of 


‘Prairie Sconts,’ led by Maj. Frank 
J. WMte, who bad recently distin- 
guished himself by a forced march 
of sixty miles on Lexington, which 
he captured without loss on the morn- 
ing of the 16th, taking 60 or 70 pris- 
oners, considerable property, and re- 
leasing a number of Unionists cap- 
tured with Mulligan, including two 
colonels. Lexington and its vicinity 
being strongly Eebel, Maj. White 
abandoned it on tbe 17tb, and moved 
southerly by Warrensburg and War- 
saw to tbe front, which they struck 
at Pomme de Terre river, fifty-one 
miles north of Springfield. Still 
pushing ahead, Maj. White was 
joined, on tbe 24tb, by Maj, Zago- 
nyi, of the ‘Fremont Body-Guard,’ 
who assumed command, and, march- 
ing all night, resolved to surprise and 
capture Springfield next clay, , Maj, 
White, being very ill, was left at a 
farm-house to recover ; but in a few 
hours started in a wagon, with a 
guard of six men, to overtake Ms 
command, and soon found himself in 
a Eebel camp a prisoner, and in im- 
minent danger of assassination. He 
bad moved on tbe direct road to 
Springfield, while Zagonyi bad made 
a detour of twelve miles to tbe right, 
hoping thus to surprise tlio enemy in 
Springfield, who, be was advised, 
were fully 2,000 strong. 

Tbe two commands combined num- 
bered hardly 300 sabers, when, on 
reaching the outskirts of Springfield, 
they found 1,200 infantry and. 400 
cavahy well posted on tbe crown of 
a bill, prepared for jmd awaiting 
them. Zagonyi did not fp.!ail. To 
Ms officers be said : “ Follow me, and 
do like me !” to Ms soldiers — • 

“ Oomradcs, the hour of danger Las come : 
your first battle is before you. The enemy 
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is 2,000 strong, and you are 300. If any of ] 
you vfovild tui-n back, you can do so now.” 

JNTot a man F^tepped from tlie ranks. 
He tlien added : 

“ I will lead YOU. Let tlie watchword be, 

‘ The Union mid Freinont P Draw sabers ! 
By the right ilanlc — quick trot— march P' 

With a ringing shout, the thin hat- 
talion dashed eagerly forward. 

A miry hrook, a stout rail-fence, a 
narrow la,ne, witli. sharpshooters judi- 
ciously posted l)ohind fences and trees 
— sucli wc]‘c the obstacles to be over- 
come before getting at tlie enemy. 
A fence must be taken down, tbe 
lane traversed, tlie sharpsliooters de- 
fied, before a blow could be struck. 
All v»ms the work of a moment ; but 
when tliat moment had passed, seven- 
ty of their number were stretched 
dead or w'rithing on the ground. 
Haj. Dorsheiiner, an Aid to Fre- 
mont, wdio came up soon after, thus 
describes the close of tlie fight : 

“ The remnant of tbo Guard arc now in tbe 
field under tbe bill ; aud’, from tbe shape ’of 
tbe g-round, tiie Bebcl fire sweejis witb tbe 
roar of a wbirlwind over tbeir beads. A line 
of fire upon tbe sunnnit marks Ibo position 
of Ibe Eehcd inlbntry; wbile nearer, and on 
tbo top of a lower criiinence to tlio right, 
stand their horse. Up to this time, no 
giuirdsiium has struck a blow, but blue coats 
and bay horses lie thick along tbo bloody 
lane. Tlioir time has come. Lieut. May- 
tboivyi, with 30 men, is ordered to attack 
tbe cavalrj'. IVilb sabers flasbiiig over their 
bead-i, tbo little band of heroes spring to- 
ward llieir tremendous foe. Eight upon the 
center they charge. The dense mass opens, 
tlie blue-coats force tbeir way m, and the 
•whole Kobel sipuulron scatter in disgraceful 
flight through the cornfields in tbe rear. Tbe 
boys follow them, sabering the fugitives. 
Ilays afterward, tbe enemy’s horse lay thick 
among* the uncut corn. 

Zagouyi bolds bis main body until May- 
tbonyi disappears in tbo cloud of Eebel cav- 
alry ; thou liis I'oice ri.sos through the air. 
‘In open order — charge 1’ Tbe line opens 
oiU, to give jilayto tbeir sword-arm. Steeds 
respond to tbe ardor of their riders; and. 


quick as thought, -with thrilling clteers, tb© 
noble hearts rush into tbe leaden torrent 
wdiicb pours down the incline. With una- 
bated fire, the gallant fellows press thruiigh. 
The fierce onset is not even checked. The 
foe do not wait for t! 10111 — they waver, hrea.k, 
and fly. The guardsmen spur into the midst 
of the rout, ami tbeir lust-falling swords 
work a terrible revenge. Some of the bold- 
est of the Southrons retreat into tlio tvoods, 
and continue a irmrdcroiis lire from boliiucl 
trees and thickets. Seven guard horses fall 
upon a siiace not more tlian twenty feet 
square. As his steed sinks under him, one 
of the officers is caught around tlie shonlders 
by a grape-vine, and liaugs daugling in tbe 
air until be is cut down by bis friends. Tbe 
Rebel foot are flying in furious baste from 
tbe field. Some take refuge, in tbe fair- 
ground ; some burry into tlio cornfields ; bnfc 
the greater part run along tbe edge of the 
wood, swarm over the fence into the road, 
and hasten to tbe village. Tbo guardsmen 
follow. Zagonyl leads them. O\'or the 
loudest roar of battle rimrs bis clarion voice 
—‘Come on, Oldlvcntnckl'’ I'm v. l:h you!’ 
and the flash of Ins sivord-bhide tells his men 
where to go. As he approaches a barn, a 
man steps from beliirid the door and lo'vvers 
bis rifle; but,, before it bks reached a .revel, 
Zagonyi’s saber-point descoiidsupon hUliead, 
aiui his life-blood leaps to the very top of 
.the huge barn-door. 

“ The conflict iiow rages throiigli tlio vil- 
lage — m the public square, and along tbo 
streets. Up and down, tbe Guards ride in 
squads of tliree or four, and, wherever they 
see a group of the enemy, charge upon and 
scatter them. It is liand to band. No on© 
but has a share in the fray.” 

Zagonyi -wisely evaciiatecl the town 
at nigiit-fall, knowing that liy r.ight 
he was at the mercy of tlio I’e'hcls, 
if they should muster courage t() re- 
turn and attadc him. Of Ids 300 
men, 84 were dead or wounded. 

Maj. "White, who had cseaped. iVom 
his captors, taking captive in tii-ni 
their loader, arrived next iiioi'niug, 
at tlie head of a score of impro'dsod 
Home Guards, to find himself " mon- 
areli of all lie surveyed.’ Ho liad 24 
nien, of whom he stationed. 22 as 
pfiekets on the outskirts, aud ’licld tlie 
halaiice in rcseiw'e. At noon, he re- 


- Of the Guard, 100 were Kentuckiansr 
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cei'^ed a Eebel flag of truce, asking 
permission to 'bury tlieir dead; wliieli, 
lie said, must be referred to Gen. Si- 
gel, from wliom be, tbe next bour, 
forwarded tbe permission required^'' 
“White drew in a part of bis pickets, 
stationed tbem between tbe village 
and tbe bloody field of yesterday’s 
conflict, and tbe Eebels quietly buried 
tbeir dead. He did not venture to 
remain tbrougb tbe nigbt, but fell 
back upon Sigel, wbo reached Spring- 
field by a forced march of thirty 
miles, on the evening of tbe 27tb. 
Asbotb came up with another divis- 
ion on the SOtb; and Lane, with tbe 
Kansas brigade, was not long behind 
him. But Hunter, McKinstry, and 
Pope, with tbeir respective divisions, 
were still struggling -with tbe badness 
of tbe roads from thirty to forty miles 
back. Pope arrived November 1st, 
having inarched seventy miles in two 
days ; and McKinstry came in just 
behind him. 

On tbe morning of Hov. 2d, a 
messenger brought to Springfield an | 
order from Gen. Scott’" removing 
Preinont from bis command, and di- 
recting him to turn it over to Gen, 
Hunter, wbo bad not yet arrived. 
This was sad neAvs to tbe great bulk 
of tbe army, Avbicb bad been col- 
lected and equipped Avitb such effort ; 
which liad driven tbe Rebels almost 
out of Missouri without loss; and 
which, confidently expected to meet 
and ])eat them within the State, and 
to chase the fragments of tbeir army 
tbrougb. Little Rock, and, ultimately, 
to In e w Orleans. Hunter not having 
yet arrived, and tbe enemy being re- 
ported in ft>rce at Wilson’s Creek, it 
was determined in council to march 
out and give him battle next morn- 


ing ; but Hunter came up that night, 
and tbe command was turned over 
to him by Premont, 

It does not seem that tbeir advices 
of tbe Rebels’ proximity were well- 
founded. Pollard asserts that they 
Avere then at Pineville, some fifty 
miles from Springfield; but adds 
that Gen. Price bad made prepara- 
tions to receive Premont, determined 
not to abandon Missouri without a 
battle. It must therefore be regarded 
as a national misfortune that tbe 
order superseding Gen, Premont ar- 
rived at this time ; for it is not pos- 
sible that bis army — superior in num- 
bers and in equipment to tbe Rebels, 
and inspired by enthusiastic devotion 
to its chief — could liaAn been beaten, 

Gen. Fremont departed for St. 
Louis early next morning, accom- 
panied by bis Body-Guard as a spe- 
cial escort. That Guard, it is sad to 
say, though enlisted for three years, 
and composed of tbe very best ma- 
terial, were mustered out of service, 
by order of Gen. McClellan, soon 
afterward. 

That Gen. Premont — placed in so 
important a command, and frantic- 
ally ' entreated for reenforeements 
from so many sides at once — commit- 
ted some errors of judgment, is A’-ery 
probable. It may be be should have 
dmned earlier than be did that Price 
would not strike at Jefferson City 
or Booneville, AAdiicb be seemed to 
threaten, but Avould take tbe safer 
course of sAvooping doAAUi on Lexiug- 
ton, so much further Avest. It may 
be that be should have foreseen that 
tbe ferry-boats at Lexington, instead 
of being kept out of the reacli of tlie 
.Rebels, Avoukl be alloAved to fall iiito 
their bands ; and tli at neither .Davis, 


^‘‘Sigol \v.is tUen forty miles distant. . : Scott -was himself retired the day before. 
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nor Pope, nor Sigel, nor Smith, nor 
Lane, would he enabled to reach that 
point ill season to save Mulligan ; 
tiioLigh the series of blunders and 
fatalities by which all succor was 
precluded, could not happen twice in 
a century. Had he known that the 
Bebels would not attack Louisville, 
iior Cairo, nor make a demonstration, 
by way of Cape Girardeau, on St. 
Louis, backed by an insurrection in 
that city, he might have stripped that 
vital point of troops, and rushed 
everything to the relief of Mulligan, 
He certainly had reason to believe 
that Pope’s jiromise to push 4,000 
men to Lexington by the 18th or 
19th would be fulfilled; and that 
these, with the forces of Sturgis and 
Smitli, and those that Davis might 
have sent at any time after he had 
learned that the Eebels were concen- 
trating on Lexington, would be suf- 
ficients Had even the imperative 
call for five regiments to be dis- 
patched to "Washington been for- 
borne,” it is probable that Mulligan 
would have been saved. 

But none of his errors, if errors 
they were, can compare in magnitude 
wuth that which dictated a second 
abandonment of Springfield and re- 
treat to Holla by our army, five days 
after Hunter had assumed coinmaud. 
Ho doubt, this was ordered from 
W asliington ; but that order Avas 
most mistaken and disastrous, Wc 
had already once abandoned south- 
western Missouri; and, even then, 
Lyon had wisely and nobly decided 
that it were better to risk probable 
defeat than to give np 'a Union- 
loving i)Cop].e to the mercy of their 
eiieniics, Avithout making a deter- 
mined elfort to save them. But uoav 


there "was no such exigeneju "We 
Avere too strong to be beaten ; and 
might have routed Price near Piiie- 
ville, chasing the Avi’eck of his army 
into Arkansas, thus insuring a disper- 
sion of large numbers of the defeat- 
ed Missourians to their Iioines ; and 
then 5,000 men, Avell intreiiehed, 
could have held Springfield against 
all gainsayers, until the next Spring, 
But 0711* second retreat, so clearly Avan- 
ton and unnecessary, disheartened the 
"Umonists and elated the Secessionists 
of all southern Missouri. It made 
our predominance in any part of that 
State appear exotic and casual, not 
natural and jiermaneiit. It revived 
all the elements of turbulence, an- 
archy, and I’apine, Avliicli the u|icon- 
tested ascendency of our cause, under 
Fremont, had temporarily stilled. 
The Secession strongholds along and 
eAmn above the Missouri river Avere 
galvanized into fresh activity in guer- 
rilla outrages and murders, by the 
unexpected tidings that \ve had 
abandoned southern Missouri Avithout 
a blow, and were sneaking back to 
onr fastnesses along the lines of com- 
pleted railroads, and wdthiii striking 
distance of St. Louis. 

Gen.' Henry W. Halleck succeeded 
to the command of the Mlsson ri de- 
partment, H OA'ember 12th. "B ut ii lean- 
time, Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, iji com- 
mand at Cairo, had made a spiiltod 
demonstration on the little stcaiuhoiit 
landing knoA^m as Belmont, on the 
Missouri side of the Mississii>pi, op- 
posite Columbus, Ky. Coin inbiis Avas 
then the head-quarters of the Soces- 
sioii force obserAong and threatening 
Cairo, Avdiile the Eohellion, protected 
by similar demonstrations of-Con- 


” Tldri order, -whon partially executed, was withdrawn, hut too late for tlio emergency. 
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federate strengtli at different points 
tlirongliont the State, was greedily 
absorbing and annexing Kentucky, 
■without encountering any forcible 
opposition from her ‘loyal ’ authori- 
ties. Requesting Gen. Smith, coin- 
maiidiog the Union garrison at Pa- 
ducah, to make a feint of attacking 
Columbus from the north-east, Gen. 
Grant, sending a small force of bis 
own down the Kentucky side of the 
great river to EUicott’s Mills, twelve 
miles from Columbus, embarked (Kov. 
6th) 2,850 men, mainly Illinoisans, up- 
on four steamboats, convoyed by the 
gunboats Tyler and Lexington, and 
dropped down the river to Island 
Ko. 1, eleven miles above Columbus, 
where they remained until 1 a. m. of 
the Ttli, when they proceeded to 
Hunter’s Point, some two to three 
miles- above the ferry connecting 
Columbus with Belmont, where the 
whole array was debarked on the 
Missouri shore, formed in line of 
battle, and pushed forward as rapidly 
as possible, to overwhelm the some- 
what inferior force of Rebels en- 
camped at Belmont. This move- 
ment ■was rather annoyed than 
checked by a small Rebel detach- 
ment promptly thrown forward to 
impede its progress ; but by 1 1 o’clock 
our little army was formed westward 
of and facing the Rebel camp, Avhich 
was found well protected by a strong 
abatis nearly surrounding it on every 
side but tliat of the liver. Fighting 
tlieir way tlirough this with great gal- 
lantry, though stoutly resisted by the 
Rebels, the Unionists reached and car- 

Thu Chicago Jonrnnl lias a letter from its 
Cairo (“orroppoudent, fi'om wliich wc extract the 
following spirited account of the battle: 

'• The desip,'n was to reach Belmont just before 
davlip'hi ; but, owing to unavoidable delays in 
embarking, it was 8 g’ulock before the fleet : 


ried the camp, capturing several guns, 
and driving the enemy completely 
over the hlnff down to the hank of 
the river. The tents of the Rebels 
were promptly fired, and their hlan- 
kets and camp equipage destroyed 
with them. But, hy this time, Maj. 
Gen. Polk, commanding in Coluin- 
hus, had been thoronglily waked up, 
and, perceiving his camp across the 
river in possession of our forces, had 
trained some of his heaviest guns to 
hear from the bights on that side of 



B ACTUS OF BEXMONT. 


the river upon the position of our vic- 
torious regiments, which was much 
lower, and thoronglily exxiosed to 
their fi.re, ■which our men had no 
inea.ns of effectively returning,''' 
Meantime, he had sent over three rc- 

rcaohed Lucas Bend, the point fixed upon for 
debarkafcicn. This i.s about three milog north of 
Columbus, Ky., on the Missouri side. * 

“ The enemy were encamped on the high 
ground back from the river, and about two and 
a half miles from the landing. Emm their posi- 
tion, they could easily see our landing, and had 
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giliionts, under G-en. Pillow, to the 
ill! mediate relief of his routed and 
sorely pressed fugitives ; while three 
others, under Gen. Cheatham, had 
been landed between our soldiers and 
their boats, with intent to cut off their 
retreat ; and, finally, as his fears of a 
direct attack on Columbus were dis- 
pelled, Polk himself crossed over 
with two additional regiments, mak- 
ing eight in all, or not less than 5,000 
men, who were sent as reenforce- 
ments to the three regiments, under 

ample time to dispose of their forces to receive 
us, which they did with all dispatch. Tlieyalso 
sent a detachment of light artiUeiy and infantry 
out to retard our march, and annoy us as much 
as possible. 

“ A line of battle was formed at ouce on the 
levee. Col. Fouke taking command of the center, 
Ool. Buford of the right, and OoL Logan of tlie 
left. 

“ The advance from the river bank to the 
Rebel encampment was a running flght the en- 
tire distance, the Rebels firing and falling back 
all the way; while our troops gallantly received 
their fire without flinching, and bravely held on 
their course, regardless of the missiles of death 
that were Hying thick and fast about them. The 
way was of the most indifferent character, lying 
through woods with thick underbrush, and only ' 
hero and there a path or a rough country road. 

“The throe divisions kept witlun close dis- 
tance of each other-, pressing over aU obstacles 
and overcoming all opposition; each striving for 
the honor of being first in the enemy’s camp. 
This honor fell to the right division, led by Col. 
Buford. It was the gallant 27 th Illinoi.s, who, 
with deafening cheers, first waved the Stars and 
Stripes in the midst of the Rebels’ camping- 
ground. 

“ Tlio scene was a terribly oxciting one — ^mus- 
Icotry and cannon dealing death and destruction 
on ail side.s ; men grappling with men in a fear- 
ful death-struggle ; column after column rushing 
eagerly up, ambitious to obtain a post of danger; 
officers riding hither and thither in the thickest 
of the fight, urging thesir ineu on, and encouraging 
tliem to greater exertions; regiments charging 
into the very jaws of death with frightful yells 
and shouts, more effective, as they fell upon the 
oars uf the onoray, than a thousaud rifle-halls — 
and, iii the midst of all, is heard one long, loud, 
onn tinuons round of cheering as the Star-Spangled 
Banner is unfurled in the face of the foe, and 
defiantly sujrphmts the mongrel colors tliat had, 
but a moment before, designated the spot as 
Rebpl ground. 

“ The 22d boys have the honor of having si- 
lenced and captured a battery of twelve pieces, 
which had been dcifling destruction with marked 
Buceess. The fiOth had been badly cut up by 


Col. Tappan, wbo originally field tio 
place. Of course, our exfiaiisted aiHl 
largely ontiininfiered soldiers could 
do notfiiiig better tlian to cut their 
way tlirougli the fresh troops obstruct- 
ing their return to their boats, wliicli 
they did with great gallantry and 
success, bringing off all their own 
guns, with the two best of those they 
had captured from the Eebels, and 
gaining their boats about 5 p. m,, with 
a loss of two caissons, some ammniii- 
tion and baggage, and of about 400 

this battery, and were straining every nerve to 
capture it. They express considerable disap- 
pointment that the prize was snatched from 
them. They turned away in search of new lau- 
rels ; and, in charging into the very midst of tho 
camp, were drawn into an ambuscade, wliero 
they were again suffering terribly, though main- 
taining their ground unfliuchiugiy, when the 31st 
came to their assistance. 

“An impetuous aud irresistible charge was 
then made, that drove the Rebels in svll direc- 
tions, and left tho field in possession of the Fede- 
ral forces. The Rebel camps were fired, and, 
with all their supplies, aimnunition, baggage, 
etc., were totally destroyed. 

“The discovery, on the Kentucky side, that 
we were in possession of their camp, led to an 
opening of the Rebel batteries from that direc- 
tion. upon us. Their fire was very annoying; 
the more so as we were not in a position to re- 
turn it. 

“ Just at this juncture, the report was brought 
to Gen. Grant, by Lieut. Pittman, of the 30th 
Illinois, who had, with his company (F), been on 
scouting duty, that heavy reenforcements woro 
coming up to the Rebels from the opposite side 
of the river. Indeed, the report was also made 
that the enemy were pouring over the river in 
immense numbers, and tho danger was imminent 
that oun retreat would be cut off, The order to 
fall back to the boats was therefore given, but 
not a moment too soon, 

“ The way was already filled with Rebel 
troops ; and, as wo had fought our way up to tlie 
encampment, so we wore obliged to light back to 
our boats, and against desperate odds. But the 
men were not lacking in courage, aud fought like 
veterans, giving ample evidence of their deter- 
mination. Every regiment of .Federal troops 
suffered more or less severely in tlicir return 
march; but the general opinion prevails that the 
Rebels suffered far greater los.ses than we. 

_ “ Wherever they made a stand, we put them to 
flight ; and, although wo lost many bravo men, 
either killed, wounded, or taken prisoners, we 
made at least two of their men bite the dust for 
every one that fell from our ranks. Our regi- 
ments all re.ached their boats, though with con- 
siderably thinned ranlcs,” 
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billed, wo'anded, and taken prisoners/® 
Col. Douglierty, of tke 22d Illinois, 
■was severely wounded and taken pris- 
oner. Col. Laiiman, of the 7th Iowa, 
and Maj. McClnrken, of the 30th Il- 
linois, were also badly wounded; 
while among the killed were Lieut. 
Col. Wentz, of the 7th Iowa, Capts. 
Brolaski, Markle, and Lieut. Dough- 
erty. Gens. Grant and McClernand, 
who evinced the most reckless bra- 
very throughout, each had his horse 
shot under liim. The 22d Illinois 
lost 23 killed and 74: wounded, in- 
cluding Capts. Challenor and Abbott, 
who were taken prisoners. The 7th 
Iowa lost 26 killed and 80 wounded, 
including nearly all its field officers.®® 
The entire Eebel loss®^ was from 600 


"Wright,®® of the 13th Tennessee, and 
Maj. Butler, of the 11th Louisiana, 
killed. 

It is morally certain that the Rebel 
loss in this action was the greater ; 
yet, for lack of proper combinations, 
and because of the fact that, of the 

10.000 men we might and should 
have had in the action, less than 

4.000 were actually present, the pres- 
tige, of victory inured to the Rebels, 
who chased our weary men to their 
boats, and fired at them, as they, 
having cut their cables in their haste, 
steamed up the river. When our 
gunboats, gaining a proper distance 
from the shore, obtained the range 
of the exulting Rebels on the bank, 
the latter pi-omptly desisted and re- 


to 1,000 ; among them. Col. John Y. 


tired. 


“ Gen. Grant, in his official report, dated Cairo, 


Nov. I2th, sa3^s: 

“ Our loss was about 84 killed, 150 wounded — 
many of them slightly— and about an equal 
number missing.” 

A letter preserved iu The BebelUon liecord, 
dated Camp McOlernand, Cairo, Nov. 8th, says: 

“The Memphis returned at midnight. The 
expedition that went down upon her with flags 
of truce report the whole number of our dead, 
found and buried by them upon the battle-field, 
at 85. This includes all The Eebels acknowl- 
edge their loss to be 350 killed.” 

A private in Taylor’s battery writes : 

“ .\fter we got out into the river, and in range, 
we opened with three of our guns, together with 
the gunboats; and tlie Avay wm dropped the 
shell among them "was a caution. The firing 
did not cease till sundown.” 

This private auras up the battle as follows: 

“ To recapitulate : We had about 4,000 men ; 
attacked about 3,000 at Belmont, and drove them 
from the field ; when they w’ere reenforced by 
4,000 from above and 3,000 below, together 
with, cavalry and four batteries from Columbus, 
and their heavj'^ guns from the blufls opposite 
■ playing down iipon our mou all the time ; they 
could look right down on the battle from the 
shore, whea-e Pillow was said to bo in command.” 

The MemiMs AvalwicM's (Eebel) account of 
the battle says : : 

“ We have 91 prisoners and over 100 of their 
wounded in our hands.” 

Capt. Eoote’s official report of, the participa- 
tion of his gunboats in this affair, states the loss 


of those gunboats at 1 killed and 2 wounded ; 
and, with regard to the general result, says : 

“ My opinion is, after careful inquiry, as strag- 
glers aim still coining in, that our loss of killed, 
wounded, and missing, will amount to 500 per- 
sons, together with 25 baggage wagons, 100 
horses, 1,000 overcoats, and 1,000 blankets." 

Pollard, with unusual candor, says : 

“ The list of our [Rebel] killed, wounded, and 
missing, numbers 632.” 

A Eebel account of the battle by an eyc-wit- 
noss, printed in The Mevijyhis Appeal, gives the 
official loss in four rogiments at 304, and says 
the loss in the others has not been announced ; 
but if in the same ratio, it must have been over 
a thousand. And yet The ATmphis Avalanche 
bulletin says : 

“ Capt. John Morgan estimates the loss of our 
entire army at about 100 killed, and less than 
200 wmunded.” 

Col Wright had for some years been a Demo- 
cratic member of Congress, and an intimate 
friend, as well as compatriot, of lion. Philip B. 
Foulce, a Democratic member from .Illinois. 
When they parted, at the close of the sc.ssiou of 
1860-61, Wright said to his friend: “Phil, I 
expect the next time we meet, it will he on the 
battle-fiold.” Sure enough, their iiox# meiHing 
was in this bloody struggle, where Wright fell 
mortally -wounded, and 00 of his men were taken 
prisoners by Col Eouke’s regiment. 
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XXXVI. 

OK THE SEABOARD AKD OCEAK. 


On Sunday, June 2d, 1861, while 
the Minnesota, then blockading the 
harbor of Charleston, was looking 
after a suspicious vessel that was ob- 
served to the southward, a little 
schooner of some fifty tuns, carrying 
an ugly-looking 18-pounder mounted 
on a swivel amidships, and manned 
by twenty-two men, of whom not 
more than half could find room at 
once under the shelter of her deck, 
slipped out from under the lee of Eort 
Sumter, by the north channel, taking 
first a northward course, so as to allay 
suspicion on board the blockader, but 
intending to stretch boldly across the 
Gulf Stream to Great Ahaco, and lie 
in wait near the Hole-in-the-W all for 
unanned Yankee merchantmen traf- 
ficking between Korthern ports and 
Cuba. 

She was lucky at the outset, almost 
beyond her hopes; falling in, when 
scarcely a day at sea, with the brig 
Joseph, of Rockland, Mo., laden with 
sugar from Cardenas, Cuba, for Phil- 
adelphia. Setting an American flag 
in her main rigging, to indicate her 
w'ish to speak the stranger, the priva- 
teer easily decoyed the Jose]3h within 
speaking distance, when he ordered 
her captain to lower his boat and 
conic on hoard. This command hav- 
ing been readily obeyed, the mer- 
chantman was astounded hy the in- 
formation, fully authenticated by the 
18-puimder aforesaid, that he was a 
prixe to the nameless wasp on whose 
deck he stood, which had unquestion- 
able authority from Mr. Jefferson 


I Davis to capture all vessels belonging 
to loyal citkens of the Dnited States. 
There was plainly nothing to be said ; 
so the Yankee skipper said nothing ; 
but was held a prisoner on board his 
captor, while a prize-crew of eight 
well-armed men was sent on board 
the Joseph, directed to take her with 
her men into Georgetown, S. C. 

At 5 p. M., of that day, a brig liove 
in sight; and the Confederate schoon- 
er at once made all , sail directly 
toward her, expecting, by the easy 
capture of a second richly laden mer- 
chantman, to complete a good day's 
work, even for June. On nearing 
her, however, he was astonished in 
turn by a show of teeth — quite too 
many of them for his one heavy 
grinder. Putting his craft instantly 
about, he attempted, hy sharp sail- 
ing, to escape ; but it was too late. 
He was under the guns of the XT. S. 
brig Perry, Lieut. B. G. Parrott com- 
manding, which at once set all sail for 
a chase, firing at intervals, as signals 
that her new acquaintance was ex- 
pected to stop. The Savannah — for 
that word, displayed in raised letters 
on the front ])art of her trunk cabin, 
seemed to he, or at least to have ].)een, 
her name — did not appear to compre- 
hend ; for she sent four shots at the 
Pen’y, one of which passed through 
her rigging. So the cliase continued 
till 8 o’clock p. M., when the Peny 
had hauled so close to the puzzling 
little craft as to order her hy trum- 
pet to heave to, when the .schooner 
lowered all her sails, and her ofideers 
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ran below. In a few moments, tbe 
two q^iiarter-boats of the Perry were 
alongside, and tbeir crews leaped upon 
tlie flyaway’s deck ; wlien all remain- 
ing mystery as to lier cbaracter was 
tboroiiglily dispelled. Her men at 
once stepped forward and surrendered 
tlieir side-arms ; and, perceiving there 
was no bloodshed, the leaders soon 
emerged from the cabin, and did 
likewise. All were promptly trans- 
ferred to the Perry, and returned in 
her to Charleston bar ; whence they 
were dispatched, on. the Ith, as pris- 
oners, in what had been their own 
vessel, to Hew York, where they 
arrived, in charge of Midshipman 
McCook and a prize crew, on the 
loth. They were arraigned and some 
of thmu tried as pirates, but not con- 
victed— Mr, Jefierson Davis, by a 
letter to President Lincoln, dated 
Bichmond, July 6th, declaring that 
he would retaliate on our prisoners 
in his hands any treatment that might 
be inflicted on them. Ho answer 
was returned to this letter ; but 
the privateer’s crew were ultimately 
exchanged, like other prisoners of 
war. 

The Savannah’s rough experience 


was repeated, two months later, by 
the P etrel, foi-merly the U. S. revenue 
cutter Aiken, but turned over to 
South Carolina by her officers in the 
infancy of Secession. Buniiing out 
of Charleston on a cruise, the Petrel 
soon encountered the St. Lawrence, 
gunboat, and, mistaking her for a 
merchantman, fired at her as a sum- 
mons to surrender. The St. Law- 
rence at once returned the compli- 
ment mth a broadside, sinking the 
Bebel craft off-hand, with live of 
her crew. The residue, thirty-six in 
number, were sent to Fort Mifflin, 
on the Delaware, as prisoners. 

Gen. Benj. F. Butler sailed, Au- 
gust 26, 1861, from Fortress Monroe, 
as commander of a military and na- 
val force whose destination was secret. 
It consisted of the fifty-gun frigates 
Minnesota, AVabash, and .Cumber- 
land, with four smaller national ves- 
sels and two steam transports, carry- 
ing 800 soldiers, with two tugs laden, 
with supplies ; the Haval force under 
the command of Com. Stringham. 
Arriving the second night off the 
entrance through Hatteras Inlet to 
Pamlico Sound, it was found defend- 
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eel l 3 y the new Ports Ilatteras and 
Clark, momiting five and ten guns 
respectively, -with five more ready for 
mounting on the more important 
work; the whole defended hy TOO 
Oonfederates, under Com. S. Barron, 
late of the Federal Navy ; the infan- 
try consisting of the Tth North Car- 
olina, Col. 'Martin. 

The forts wvere found far less for- 
midable than they doubtless would 
have been a few weeks later. The 
hornhardment -was commenced at 10 
A. M., of the 28th ; Fort Ilatteras re- 
plying, with signal industry, to little 
purpose ; its gunners being evidently 
inexperienced and unskilled. Fort 
Clark had little or nothing to say; 
and w^as next morning found to have 
been already abandoned. 

The Sound being still open, a heav- 
ily laden transport reenforced Fort 
ITatteras during the night ; hut this 
did no good. The bombardment hav- 
ing been reopened by our ships on 
the morning of the 29th, and it being ' 
esfident that to continue the contest 
was simply to condemn his men to 
useless slaughter. Com. Barron, at 
11 A. M., raised the -white flag, and, 
on consultation, oflered to surrender 
the fort Avith its contents, on condi- 
tion that the garrison shoulci ho 
allowed to retire. 0-en. ‘Butler de- 
clined the proffer; hut proposed, in 
his turn, to gnai’antee to officers and 
men, on capitulation, the treatment 
of prisoners of war ; and this was ul- 
timately accepted. The spoils were 
Tl 5 prisoners, 25 cannon, 1,000 stand 
of arms, <and a consideralde quantity 
of provisions and stores. Onr loss 
was next to iiotlung. And the se- 
cret- of tlio expedition had been so 
well kept that, for seAmral days there- 
after, blockade-runners from various 


quarters ran into the inlet as a Con- 
federate shelter, and fell an. e:isy prey 
to our arms. 

No effort being made hy the Con- 
federates to retake this inqiortcmt po- 
sition, Gen. Butler, w'itli iiie-l of our 
Amssels,' had departed cm oiiuo’ si.u- 
vice; AvlienCol. Hawkins, ('•mnmnid- 
ing at Ilatteras, dispatciie-l, late in 
September, the 20th Indiana, Col, 
Brown, to the petty luiiulet on the 
Hatteras Bank, known as Cliicaniico- 
mieo, near Cape Hatteras, and some 
flfteeii or twenty miles iiortli-east of 
the Inlet. The excuse for this peril- 
ous division of his forces Avas the pro- 
tection of the native residents, who 
claimed to he Unionists. A feAV days 
thereafter (Sept. 29th), the propeller 
Fanny, Avhich had transported the 
regiment to Cliicamicomico, and was 
noAv proceeding through tlie Sound, 
carrying thither a full cargo of stores 
and .40 men, was pounced Uipon by 
three armed steamers from the main 
land, and easily captured ; and, sis 
days thereafter, Col. BroAvn discov- 
ered five Eehel steamers emerging 
from Groatan Sound, AAuth evident 
intent to attack him. To this end, 
they landed a superior force above 
his position, and then prcKioeded to 
land a detachment further down, in- 
tending to cut ofl;‘ his retreat and 
compel his surrender. Col, BroAvn, 
hoAAmver, destroyed his tents and 
stores, and made a rapid nnu-cli to 
the Ilatteras Lightliouso, Avitli a loss 
of about 50 stragglers taken prison- 
ers. Col. IlaAvkiiis, by tliis time, ful- 
ly apprised of the Eehel moA-ement, 
soon started, Avitli six companies, to 
the 1 ‘escue,' while the Susquehanna 
and Monticello, our only two fighting 
vessels at the Inlet, moved up^to the 
vicinity of the "Lighthouse, to take a 
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hand in the business. Doubling Cape 
Hatteras next morning, the Monti- 
cello, Lieut. Braine, came upon the 
main Beliel force at If p. m., and 
opened upon them with shells, put- 
ting them instantly to flight, with 
great slaughter. The bank or beach 
between the ocean and the Sound, 
being less than a mile wide, afforded 
little protection to the fugitives, who 
sustained an incessant Are from the 
Monticello for two hours ; and two of 
our shells are said to have penetrated 
two Eebel sloops laden with men, 


tearing them to pieces and destroying 
aU on board. Had our land forces 
efficiently cooperated, most of the 
Eebels might have been taken ; as it 
was, Col. Brown returned unmolested 
to the fort- 

Fort Pickens, on the western ex- 
tremity of Santa Eosa Island, com- 
manding the main entrance to Pen- 
sacolaharhor, was saved to the ITnioii, 
as we have seen,"' by the fidelity and 
prompt energy of Lieut. Sleinmer. 
It was reenforced soon after the fall 



of Sumter, and its defense confl.ded to 
Col, Harvey Brown. A formidable 
Eebel force, ultimately commanded 
by Gen. Braxton Bragg, was assem- 
bled, early in the 'war, at Pensacola, 
and long threatened an attack or. 


hombai’dment, which, on our side, 
was eagerly awaited. 

Com. ■William Mervine, command- 
ing the Gulf Blockading Squadron, 
haying, observed that a sciftjoner 
named the Judah was being fitted 
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out ill tlie liarbor of Pensacola as a 
privateer, ivitli intent to slip out some 
clai']?: niglit, prepared to cruise against 
our commerce, planned an expedition 
to destroy her. During the niglit of 
Sept. 13th, four boats, carrying 100 
men, commanded by Lieut. Pussell, 
put oif from Com. Mervine’s flag-ship 
Colorado, approaching the schooner 
at U A. M., of the 14th. Tlie pri- 
vateei‘’s creiv, duly warned, opened a 
lire of miislvetry as the boats neared 
her; but were speedily driven from 
her deck hy our boarders, and she set 
on fire and burned to the water’s 
edge, when she sunk. Her gnn, a 
10-inch columbiad, was spiked, and 
sunk with her. All was the work of 
a quarter of an hour, during which 
our side had 3 killed and 12 wounded. 
As the Judah lay directly off the 
Navy Yard, where a thousand Iteb- 
els were quartered, this was one of 
the most daring and well-executed 
achievements of the year. 

Pinally, during the intensely dark 
night of Oct. 9th, a Confederate force 
crossed silently from Pensacola to 
Santa Eosa Island, with intent to sur- 
prise and destroy the camp of tho 6th 
New York (Wilson’s Zouaves), some 
two miles distant from Port Pickens. 
The attack was well planned and 
well made. The surprise seems to 
have been complete. The Zouaves 
were instantly driven from their 
camp, which was thoroughly de- 
stroyed ; but tho darkness, which had 
favored the surprise, invested every 
stc}) beyond the camp with unknown 
perils; and, when day broke, the 
'Rebels had no choice "but to retreat 
as swiftly as possible to their boats, 
eight'miles distant. Of course, they 
were followed, and harassed, and fired 
upon after they had reembarked; 


and it was claimed, on our side, that 
their loss exceeded 300; hut, as tliey 
left hut 21 dead mi the i-lr.nd, and 
30 prisoners, the claim U ^im;.iy al)- 
surd. Our loss was 0-:i, and tlalrs 
probably a little more. Pur several 
thousand Rebels were kept at Pen- 
sacola throughout the campaig-;i hy 
less than 1,0U0 on our side ; and, 
when they finally deeam})ed, tiny h:ul 
no choice hut to sniTeiider the Naval 
IToating Dock and Railway, with 
much other ]nihlic property, to the 
flames, to prevent their easy recovery 
to the Union. 

The blockade of the mouths of the 
Mississippi, naturally difiicul r, because 
of their number and dirianecs, was 
successfully evaded on tho 1st ol‘ July 
hy the steam privateer Sumter, Papt. 
Raphael Scnimes, who, darting swiftly 
from point to point throughout those 
portions of the West India vuitors 
known to be most thickly studded 
with our merchantmen, made some 
twelve or fifteen captures in hardly 
so many days, and then ran into the 
friendly British port of Nassau, where 
he was prom])tly supplied with every- 
thing necessary to a vigorous jirosc- 
i cution of his devastating ciiroer. 
Having continued it some timelmigcr 
with groat success, lio finally ran into 
the Britisli harbor of Gihraltai", A'^’here 
the Federal gunboat Tuscarora soon, 
found him and his vessel, and, an- 
choring in the Spanish port of Alge- 
siras, just opposite, where no law 
would compel her to remain twmity- 
fonr hours after tho Sumter liad de- 
parted, she held the pri^uilecr fast 
until relieved hy the Xearsarge, hy 
which tho blockade -was persistently 
maintained until the Oonfnderate 
ofl3.cers abandoned their vessel — ^pro* 
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fessing to sell lier — and betook tbem- 
selves to Liverpool, wliere a faster 
and better steamer, tbe Alabama, 
bad meantime been constructed, and 
fitted out for tlieir service. So tbe 
bTasliville, wbicb ran out of Charles- 
ton during tbe Siurimer, and, iiV due 
time, appeared in British waters, 
after burning (ISTov. 19tb) tbe Harvey 
Birch merchantman within sight of 
the English coast, ran into South- 
ampton, where lay the Tuscarora; 
which, if permitted to pursue, would 
have made shoil; work of her soon 
after she left, but was compelled to 
remain twenty-four hours to insure 
her escape. This detention is author- 
ized by the law of nations, though it 
has not always been respected by 
Great Britain : Witness her capture 
of the Essex and Essex Junior in the 
harbor of Valparaiso, and her de- 
struction of the Gen. Armstrong pri- 
vateer in the port of Fayal, during 
tile war of 1812, But the concession 
of such belligerent rights and immu- 
nities to a power which has neither 
recognized national existence nor 
maritime strength will yet be regret- 
ted by Great Britain, as affording an 
unfortunate and damaging precedent. 

In October — tlie communications 
betw'een our blockading forces iu tbe 
Gulf and tbe loyal States being fitful 
and tedious— the Worth was startled 
by the following bulletin, whicli ap- 
lieared as a telegram from Hew Or- 
leans to tlio Bielimond papers : 

“Fokt Jacmcsov, 0<‘t. 13, 1801, 

“Last night, I attacked the hlockaders 
with iny little fleet. J succeeded, after a 
very Hliurt struggle, in driving them all 
aground on tlio Soutliwest Pass bar, except 
the Preble, whirJi I sunh. 

“I captured a i)nzo from them; and, 
after they wore fast iiifsaud, I x'eppered 
them well. 

“There -wore no casualUes on our side. 
It was a couaploto success, Hollins.” 


PONT’S ESPEDITION. 

Commander Hollins, formerly of 
our Wavy, and more notorious than, 
famous for his bombardment of Grey- 
town, Nicaragua, had drawn rather 
liberally on his imagination in the 
above. His prize was a deserted 
coal-boat; he had not sunk the 
Preble; and Ms ^peppering’ was 
done at a prudent distance, and with 
little or no effect. But he had hurst 
upon our squadron blockading the 
mouths of the Mississippi, at 3.45 
A. M. of that day, with a flotilla com- 
posed of his ram Manassas, three fire- 
rafts, and five armed steamers. The 
ram struck our flag steamship Rich- 
mond, Capt. Pope, staving in her side 
below the water-line, and, for tbe 
moment, threatening her destruction. 
Our squadron, consisting of the Rich- 
mond, Preble, Vincennes, anti Water 
Witch, instantly slipped their cables, 
and ran dowm the South-Avest Pass, 
very much as they would have done 
hacl all on hoard been considerably 
frightened. Commander Robert Han- 
dy, of tbe Vincennes, ran his vessel 
aground in the flight, and deserted 
lier, with all his men ; setting a slow- 
match to destroy her, ■wliieli lm})pily 
failed. His vessel was recovered un- 
harmed. The lire-rafts wci-e entirely 
avoided ; the Rebel steamboats not 
venturing within range of the Rich- 
mond’s guns; while Hollins’s liasto 
to telegraph Ids victory seemfe to have 
cost him all its legitimate fruits. Be- 
yond the destruction of the fire-ships, 
the losses on either side were of no 
account. 

On the 29th of Octolior, nnotlior 
and far stronger naval and military 
expedition sot forth from IlAnpton 
Roads, and, clearing the capes of Vir- 
ginia, moved majestically soutlnvarcL 
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Gen. T. W. Slierman commandecl tlie 
land forces, coiisisting of tliirteen vol- 
unteer regiments, forming tliree brig- 
ades, and numbering not less than 
10,000 men ; while the fleet — com- 
manded l)y Com. Samuel F. Du Pont 
-—embraced the steam-frigate Wa- 
bash, 14- gunboats, 23 first-class and 12 
smaller steamers, with 26 sailing ves- 
sels. After a stormy passage, in which 
several transports were disabled, and 
four absolutely lost, Com. Du Pont, 
in his flag-ship, came to off Port 
Eoyal, S. C., during the night of No- 


vember 3d and 4th; and. after pri'q)er 
soundings and reconnoissam-e-, Nridcli 
developed the existence of a fu^w fort 
on either side of the entrance, the. 
Commodore brought liis most caibc- 
tive vessels into action, at 0 .a. A[., on 
Thursday, November 7tli, talcing Hie 
lead in his flag-ship, the \Yabar-li — 
the gunboats to follow at inri-rvnls 
in due oi-der. Thus the lighting por- 
tion of the fleet steamed slowly up 
the bay by the f:rts, receiving and 
returning the fire of tlio batteries 
on Bay Point as they passed up, and 
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exchanging like compliments with 
the stronger fort on Hilton Head as 
tliey came down. Thus no vessel 
remained stationary under fire; so 
that the enemy were at no time ena- 
bled to gain, by experiment and ob- 
servation, a perfect aim. The day 


was lovely ; the spectacle magnifi- 
cent; the fight spirited, but most un- 
equal. Despite the general }u’esunip- 
tion that battei’ies, well manned and 
served, are superior to shi[ )s wlien iiot 
iron-clad, the terrible rain of shot .and 
shell upon the gunners in the Eeliel 
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forts soon proved beyond bnman en- 
durance. The smaller gunboats at 
length took positions whence their 
fire was most annoying, yet could not 
be effectively returned ; while the 
Bienville, on her second promenade, 
steamed close in to the main Bebel 
fort, and fired her great guns with 
such effect as almost to silence the 
enemy. The Wabash, on her third 
round, came within ^six hundred 
yards of the fort, firing as calmly 
and heavily as at the outset. The 
battle had thus raged nearly five 
hours, with fearful carnage and de- 
vastation on the part of the Rebels 
and very little loss on ours, when 
the overmatched Confederates, fin d- 
ing themselves slaughtered to no pur- 
pose, suddenly and unanimously took 
to flight ; their commander, Gen. T. 
F. Drayton, “ making as good time as 
the best of them.* The Rebel forts 
were fully manned by 1,Y00 South 
Carolinians, with a field battery of 
500 more stationed not far distant. 
The negroes, save those who had 
been driven off by their masters, or 
shot while attempting to evade them, 
had stubbornly remained on the isles; 
and there was genuine pathos in the 
proxnpt appearance of scores of them, 
rushing down to the water-side, with 
their scanty stock of valuables tied up 
in a handkerchief, and begging to be 
taken on board our ships. The idea 
that our occupation miglit he perma- 
nent seems not to have occurred to 
them ; they only thought of escaping 

He was brother to Commander B. Drayton, 
of the U. S. gunboat Pocahontas, who was in the 
thickest of the fight on the side of his whole 
country. Gapt. Steathnan, of the Bienville, was 
likewise a South Carolinian. : 

This flight, however hurried and reckless, 
was fully justifiable. They liad to nm six miles 
across tho island to Seabrook' where they took 


at all hazards from their life-long, 
bitter bondage. 

Had this blow been followed up 
as it might have been, Charleston, or 
Savannah, or both, could have been 
easily and promptly captured. The 
Confederate defeat was so unexpect- 
ed, so crushing, and the terror in- 
spired by our gunboats so general 
and profound, that nothing could 
have withstood tlie progress of our 
arms. But Gen. Sherman had not 
been instructed to press liis advanta- 
ges, nor had he been provided with 
the light-draft steamers, row-boats, 
and other facilities, really needed for 
the improvement of his signal victo- 
ry. He did not even occupy Beaufort 
until December 6th, nor Tybee Isl- 
and, commanding the approach to 
Savannah, until December 20th ; on 
which day, a number of old hulks of 
vessels were sunk in the main ship 
channel leading up to Chaideston be- 
tween Morris and Sullivan’s islands 
— as others were, a few days after- 
ward, in the passage known as Mat- 
fit’s channel — with intent to impede 
the midnight flitting of blockade- 
runners. These obstructions were 
denounced in Europe as barbarous, 
but proved simply inefficient. 

Meantime, the slaveholders of all 
the remaining Sea Islands stripped 
them of slaves and domestic animals, 
burned their cotton, and other crops 
which they were unable to remove, 
and fled to Charleston and tlie inte- 
rior. Hot a slaveholder on all that 

boat for Savannah, and whore any one of onr idlo 
armed vessels might easily have intercepted and 
captured them all. All their works on Hilton 
Head and tho adjacent islands, with about 40 
guns, most of them new and largo, were* utterly 
abandoned; and, when our forces took posses- 
sion, soon after, of Beaufort, they found but on© 
white person remaining, and he drunk. 



coast remained liimself, or left Ids 
family to live once more, under tlie 
flag of tlie Union. G-en. Sherman is- 
sued a pleading, beseeching proclama- 
tion to induce them to do so ; but 
none who could read would receive a 
copy of it, and it fell a dead letter. 
Soon, the negroes who remained on 
the islands under our control "were 
set to work at preparing the cotton 
for market ; and, tliough assured by 
the master caste that, if they fell into 
the hands of the Yankees, they would 
certainly he sent to Cuba and sold, 
they could not he made to believe 
that any worse fortune than they had 
hitherto experienced was in store for 
them ; and their number was steadily 
augmented by emigrants from the 
mainland ; especially after schools 
began to be established among them. 

The steamship Theodora ran out 
of Charleston harbor during the night 
of Oct. 12th, conveying James M. 
Mason, of Y a., Confederate Envoy to 
Great Britain, and John Slidell, of 
La., likewise accredited to France, j 
The Theodora duly reached Cardenas, 
Cuba; whence her official passengers 
repaired to Havana, and, on the Yth 
of November, left that port, in the 
British mail steamer Trent, for St. 
Thomas, on their way to England. 
The U. S. steamship San Jacinto, 
Capt. Wilkes, had left Havana on the 
2d, and Avas watching for them in the 
Bahama Cliaimel, 2':1:0 miles from 
IlaAmua, Avhen, at 11:40 a. m., of the 
8t]i, ho sighted the Trent ; and, after 
a civil reipiest to heave to had been 
dechued by her, a shell was fired 
across her Imw, which brought her to 
reason. Lieut. Fairfax, with a boat’s 
crew, immediately boarded her in 


quest of the Embassadors; when 
Messrs, Mason and Slidell, wiTa tlieir 
Secretaries, Eustis and iMsiciarland, 
were compelled to change their ves- 
sel and their destination. Tlieir 
families Avere left nudistiirbed, and 
no effort made to obtain their i>apers. 
But the Embassadors tind tlieir Sec-ro- 
taries Avero brought to the United 
States, and confined, by order of the 
Government, in Fort Warren, near 
Boston. 

Secretary Welles, in Ids Annual 
Beport of naval prot-eedings for the 
year ending Deo. 2d, 1801, thus iully 
and frankly adopted and justified the 
capture : 

“ The prompt and decisive, action of T'apt. 
Wilkes oil this occasion nicriied and received 
the emph.atic approval of the ])ei)artjiient ; 
and, if a too generous forbearance was ex- 
hibited by him in not capturing tlie vessels 
which had these Hehel enemies on hoard, 
it may, in view of the special circumstance.^, 
and of its jiatriotic motives, be excused ; hut 
it must by no means be permitted to consti- 
tute a precedent hereafter for the treatment 
of any case of similar infraction of neutral 
obligations by foreign ves-els engaged in 
commerce or the carrying-trade.” 

By a decided majority of the pub- 
licists of the United States, as Avell 
as by the great mass of our people, 
this seizure Avas deemed abundantly 
justified by the doctrines and prac- 
tices of Great Britain, hut especially 
h}’- her long continued and ucA’cr <lis- 
avoAved habit of impressing scaiuen 
from our mordiaut vessels, on the as- 
sumption that they Avero natives of 
Great Britain, and tliereforo liable at 
all times and indefeasildy to ]n; re- 
manded into her service, Avdicrever 
found. In the able and carei'ialy 
prepared manifesto ’ Avherohy George 
I Y., then Prince Begent, explained 
and justified the conduct of his Gov- 
ernment touching the matters in eon- 
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troversy between it and onr own, tliis 
doctrine is set forth as follows : 

“Tlie Order in Oouneil of the 23d of Jane 
■being oiiicially coTiuiiunicated in America, 
tlie < l(iveniiiieiib of the Tnited States saw 
nothing in ihe repeal of the Orders which 
shoiilt-l of itself, restore peace, unless Great 
llritaiji vrere prepared, in the first instance, 
substantially to relinquish the right of im- 
}>resr.ii:g lier own seamen, when found on 
board American merchant ships. * * 

“ if America, by demanding this prelimi- 
nary concession, intends to deny the validity 
of that right, in that denial Great Britain 
cannot acquiesce ; nor will she give counte- 
nance to such a pretension, by acceding to 
its suspension, rnnch less to its abanclon- 
i7aenti, as a basis on which to treat. =i= * * 
The British Ciovernment has never asserted 
any exclusive right, as to the impressment 
of Brlti.sh seamen from American vessels, 
which it was not prepared to acknowledge 
as pertaining equally to the Government of 
tlio Ihiitcd States, with respect to American 
seamen when found on board British mer- 
chant ships. * 

“His liuyal Highness can never admit 
that, in the exercise of the undoubted, and, 
hitherto, imdi.«puted, right of searching neu- 
tral ^'essels, in time of war, the impressment 
of British seamen, W'heu found therein, can 
be deemed any violation of a nentral flag. 
Neitber can be admit that the taking such 
seamen from on board sueb vessels can be 
considered, by any neutral State, as a hostile 
measure, or a justifiable cause of w'ar. 

“ There is no right more clearly established 
than the right which a sovereign has to the 
allegiance of his subjects, more -especially in 
time of war. Tlieir allegiance is no optional 
duty, which they can decline at pleasure. 
It is a call ^vhicli they are hound to obey. 
It began with their l>irth, and can only ter- 
minate with tiieir existence,” 

111 I'lio (,)iieen’s Proclamation of 
Hen traliiw between tlio United States 
and the ('onfederates, dated Maj-'lStli, 
18G1, tliere occurs this express and 
pTop<n’ inhibition : * 

“ Aiid wo do hereby further wnirn all our 
loviiig subjects, and all persons whatsoever 
entitled to our protection, that, if any of 
Iheiu shall ])resumo, in contempt of this 
Itoyal rrockimation, and of onr liigh dis- 
pleasure, to do any acts in derogation of 
their duty as subjects of a neutral sovereign, 
in the said contest, or in violation or con- 
travention of llic law of nations in that be- 
half — ns, for example and*more especially, 
by entering into tlie military service of either 


of the said contending parties as commis- 
sioned or non-commissioned officers or sol- 
diers; or by serving as officers, sail<>rs, or 
marines, on board any ship, or vessel of war, 
or transport of or in the service of either of 
the said contending parties; or by serving 
as officers, sailors, or marines, on board any 
privateer liearing letters of marque of or 
from either of the said contending parties ; 
or by engaging to go, or going, to any place 
beyond the seas with intent to enlist or en- 
gage in any such service ; or by procuring, 
or attempting to procure, -within Her Ma- 
jesty’s dominions, at iioine or abroad, otliers 
to do so ; or by fitting out, arming, or equip- 
ping, any ship or vessel, to be employed as 
a ship of wmr, or privateer, or fransjjort. by 
either of the said contending parlies ; or by 
breaking, or endeavoring to break, any 
bloc'kade lawfully and actually established 
by or on behalf of either of the said con- 
tending parties; or ly currying ojfice7% sol- 
diers, arms, military stores or 

materials, or any article or articles consid- 
ered and deemed to he contraband of war, 
according to the law or modern usage of 
nations, for the use or service of either of 
the said contending parties, all jjersons so 
offending will incur and be liable to the 
several penalties and penal consequences by 
tlie said statute, or by the law of nations, in 
that behalf imposed or denounced. 

“And we do hereby declare that all onr 
subjects and persons entitled to our protec- 
tion, who may misconduct themselves in the 
premises, will do so at their peril and of 
their own Avrong, and that tliey wdll in no- 
wise obtain any protection from us against 
any liability or penal consequences ; but v ill, 
oil the contrary, incur our high displeasure 
by such misconduct.” 

jSTow, there vras no shadow of doubt 
that tlie Trent was conscionslY, tvill- 
iiigly, employed in carrying t ery im- 
]iortant ofticers and dispatches for the 
Confederates; rendering them the 
greatest possible service, and one 
which could not safely ho effected in 
vessels hearing their otvn Hag. It 
was not at all the case oi‘ diri[aiti'hes 
carried -nn consciously, innocently, in 
the public mails of mail steatner.s; 
but just such an interforenc,e t,o tlie 
prejudice of the one and the [sdvan- 
tago of the other belligerent as Brit- 
ish Courts of Admiralty hud been 
accustomed to condemn; forfeiting 
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the To?sel and cargo of the offender. I 
G-reat Britain, however, would not see 
it in this light. Com. Wilkes’s act i 
was an outrage — an insult — which ' 
must be promptly atoned lor at the 
peril of war. Such was the inirport of 
the language held by a large majority 
of her publicists and journals ; and 
a peremptory demand was promptly 
made, tlirongh her Embassador, ’Lord 
Lyons, for the imconth'tional surren- 
der of Messrs. Mason and Slidell and 
their secretaries. Erance seconded 
and supported the requirement of 
Great Britain, in a considerate and 
courteous dispatch, wherein she justly 
claimed to have hitherto uniformly 
accorded with the United States in 
a liberal interpretation and generous 
assertion of the rights of neutrals in 
war. Tills demand of Great Bri- 
tain — to the great disappointment 
and chagrin of the Confederates, who 
confidently expected that war between 


the United Siates and Eiighrud must 
speedily and ceruiinly misne— wus 
complied with by ^.rur Guvm’umeiit— • 
Gov. Bewani, in an eJ.-h* fll-qiateli, 
basing that cmtiplijuice mtiiv. iuime- 
diately on the failure ttf (’apt. 'W'ilkes 
to bring the Trent inti) port fbr ad- 
judication on the legality of his act, 
whereby her voyage had been tem- 
porarily arrested and tv'o uf her 
passengers forcibi}' abstrai'teii. 

And thus, at the close of the year 
1861, the hmuinent peril of war with 
that European roiror most alilc to 
injure us, because of her immense 
naval strength, as well as of the prox- 
imity of her American possessions, 
was wisely averted; though it "was ^ 
bitterly felt that her demand would 
at least have been more courteously 
and considerately made but fur the 
gigantic war in which we were al- 
ready inextricably involved by the 
Slaveholders’ Eebelhon. 


XXXVII. 

XEXTUOKT. 


We have seen’ that Kentucky em- 
phatically, persistently, repeatedly, by 
overwhelming popular majorities, re- 
fused — alike before and after the for- 
mal inauguration of war by the Con- 
federate attack on Fort Sumter— to 
ally herself with the Eebellion, or to 
stand committed to any scheme look- 
ing to Disunion in whatever contin- 
gency. Her Democratic Governor 
and Legislature of 1800-61, with 
most of her leading Democratic, and 
mimy^ of her Whig, politicians, were, 
indeed, more or less cognizant of the 


Disunion conspiracy, and were more 
or less intimate and confidential with 
its master-spirits. But they looked 
to very different ends. The Bouth- 
rons proper, of the school of Callmun, 
Eliett, Yancey, and Buffin, regard- 
ing Disunion as a chief good under 
any and all circumstances, made its 
aeliievement the great object of tlicir 
life-long endeavor, and regarded Sla- 
very in the territories, fugitive slaves 
and their recovery, compromises, John 
Brown raids, etc., only as conducive to 
or impeding its consummation; while 





KENTUCKY FOR THE 

t]]e ’ Stiito-llig’litn' apostles of tlie Bor- 
dor-^t:tte seiiool contemplated Seees- 
si* >iu r, :a 1 overvtliing pertaining there- 
to, primarily, as means of ])erfecting 
aiid pernotiuiting the slaveholding 
asai ioieuey in the Union as it was. 
ilenoe, we have seen Uov. iALagoffiii® 
■jorofest against the secession of South 
C'urolina and the, Cotton States, not 
as a treasonable rejnidiation of their 
constitnticmal duties, but as a ehi- 
inerieiii futility, and as a betrayal of 
tlie slaveliolding Border States into 
the p<.r,ver of the ‘ Black Eepnhlicans.’ 

Ivantncky, asvvehave shown/ nine 
weeks after the reduction of Fort 
Sumter, gave an aggregate of 92,365 
Totes frr Union to 30,095 for Seces- 
sion candidates, in choosing, at a spe- 
cial election, lier representatives in 
tlie XXX-TIItli Congress, wliile, as 
yet, no Federal soldier stood armed 
on her soil, and while her Legislature, 
Governor, and most of his associate 
State olficcrs, were the Democratic 
compatriots of Breckinridge, Burnett, 
and Buckner. Only a single district 
elected a Secessionist, by four-sev- 
enths of its total vote ; and he its old 
in ember, who had hitherto received 
far larger majorities, running as a 


Poll.'inl, in liis “SonUieni lli.'itoiy,” fiilljnd- 
Tnilfs, Vv'lulo lie denouncc'.s and deplores, the hos- 
tility of Kentucky to the Rebel cause — saying; 

'• 11 is not to ho supposed for a moment that, 
vhile ihe position of Iveutucky, like that of Wa- 
lylaiid, was one of reproach, it is to mar the 
credit due to that [lortion of the people of each, 
■who, in the fiieo of instant cifficulties, and at the 
expense of extraordinary sacrifices, ropudiatod 
the doelsion of their States to remain under the 
Federal Government, and , expatriated : them-.- 
selves that they might espouse the cause of lib- 
erty in the South. The honor due -sneh men. 
is, ill fact, increased by the consideration that 
their States remained in the Union, and com-, 
pclled them to lly their homes, that they might 
certify their devotion to the South and her cause 
of independence. Still, the justice 'of history- 
must ho maintained. The dijujonstrations. of 
sympathy vsdth the South cm the part of tho 
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Democrat, in a district where the 
Democratic party had, since '1.82(), 
uniformly commanded OTerwltehn- 
ing majorities. Tliat district, at the 
western cxti-emity of tlie State, hem- 
med in hetwcoii West Tennessee, 
Soiitliern Missouri, a,iid that portion 
of Illinois widely known as ‘ Egy])t,’ 
and traversed by the great Sontliern 
rivers Tennessee and Cumberland, 
had, in fact, for more than a qmirter 
of a century, been alien from Ken- 
tucky in character and sympathies, 
as it proved itself in this case. The 
residue of the State elected only 
Unionists to Congress, by a popular 
majority of almost three to one. 

Diis majority was very nearly- 
maintained at her regular State elec- 
tion (August 5th), when — Magoffin 
being still Governor, Buckner com- 
mander of the State Guard, and the 
local offices mainly held Ity ‘ State- 
Bights’ Democrats, with the recent 
Union rout and disaster at Bull Bun 
tending still further to unmask and 
develop all the latent treason in the 
State — a new Legislature was cho- 
sen, wherein Unionism of a very de- 
cided type predominated in the pro- 
portion of nearly three to one.‘ 

States referred to — Maryland and .Konl ucki' — 
considered either in proportion to what ivns 
offered the Lincoln Goveriimont by these State.s, 
or with re-spact to the niiinher.s of their jiopulii- 
tion, were sparing and exceptional; mid altlioiigh 
these domonstratioiis on the part of Kenludcy, 
from the great and brilliant names associatc-ct 
yvith them, ivcre perhaps even more lionornbfo 
and more imefiil than the exiuiiploa of South- 
ern spirit oft’ored liy Maryland, it is unques- 
tionably though painfully true, that tho great 
body of the people of Kentucky were the active 
allies of Lincoln, and the unnatural enemies (Y 
those united to tliem by lineage, blood, and com- 
mon institntions.” 

Tlioge who love and honor tho timae of Uoiiiy 
Clay will thank the author of tho “Soiuhem 
History” for the following undesigned hut rit^hly 
merited homage to the character and iullueuco 
of that groat man: 

“ It is certainly defective logic, or, at best, an 


"See pp. 3d0~ n. “P. ■?!!)(). 
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A determined Union Legislature 
liaTiiig tliiis Leen elected but not yet 
assembled, Gov. Magoffin, feeling that 
Ins time was sbort, and that any fur- 
ther miscliief to the Union cause at 
bis bands must be done quickly, ad- 
dressed to the President of the Uni- 
ted States, by the bands of two 
‘ Comitiissioners,’ tbo following cool 
epistle: 


“Commonwealth of Kentttokt, 
“Executive Department, Ebankfoet, 
“August 19, 1861. 

“To His Eseellenoy, Abraham Lincoln, 

President of the V-nited States :j 
“Sir:, From the commencement of the 
unhappy hostilities now pending in this 
country, the pieople of Kentucky have indi- 
cated an earnest desire and purpose, as far 
as lay in their power, while maintaining 
their original political status, to do notliiiig 
by which to involve themselves in the war. 
Up to this time, they have succeeded in se- 
curing to themselves and to the State, peace 
and tranquillity as the fruits of the policy 
they adopted. Ky single object now is to 
promote the continuance of these blessings 
to the people of this State. 

“Until within a bxief period, the people 
of Kentucky were quiet and tranquil, free 
from domestic strife, and undisturbed by in- 
ternal commotion. They have resisted no 
law, rebelled against no authority, engaged 
in no revolution ; hut constantly proclaimed 
their firm determination to pursue their 
peaceful avocations, earnestly hoping that 
their own soil would he spared the presence 
of armed troops, and that the scene of con- 
flict would bo kept removed beyond the bor- 
der of tlieir State. By thus avoiding all 
occasions for the introduction of bodies of 
armed soldier.^, and offering no provocation 
for the presence of military force, the people 
of Kentucky have sincerely striven to pre- 
serve in their State domestic peace, and 
avert the calamities of sanguinary engago- 
nients. 

“ Recently, a large body of soldiers have 
been enlisted in the United States Army, and 
collocLcd in military camps in the central 


portion of Kentucky. This ni>-»vcTOeni was 
preceded by the active organix-ation of eum- 
ptauies, regiments, etc., ccinsisiiiiir of tnen 
sworn into the United States service, umler 
oificeivs holding commissions from .v ourself. 
Ordnance, arms, munitions, and baiipiies of 
war, are being transported into the Stale, and 
jjlaced in large quantities in ihese e:iiiips. In 
a word, an ainny is now being ornaiii/.ed and 
quartered within the >State, supiihed with nil 
the appliances of war, without- the eon.sent 
or advice of the autliorities of the Hi alxc and 
without consultation with thu.se must ]ii'uini- 
nently known and rocoguized a-- loyad riti- 
zens. This movement now itiiperils tliat 
peace and tranquillity which. iVoiu lUo be- 
ginning of our present dilHcullio.s, liavo boon 
the paramount desire of tlii-s pwople, Jiiul 
■which, up to this time, they have, secnretl to 
the State. 

“AVithin Kentucky, there has heou. and 
is likely to be. no oceasion fur tin- ])!vsi,‘nce 
of military force. The people tire quiet and 
tranquil, tecling no apprehension of .‘iny oc- 
casion arising to invoke protei'lion from {ho 
Federal arm. They have asked that tlieir 
territory be left free from military uccujai- 
tion, and the present trampnilh^ <if llieir 
ccnninunications left nninvaded by ‘••nUlier.s. 
They do not desire that Kentucky ^hail l>e 
required to supply the baitle-iield for iho 
contending armies, or become the theater of 
the war. 

“Kow, therefore, as Governor of the 
State of Kentucky, and in the name of 
the people I have the honor to repre.sent, 
and with the single and earnest desire to 
avert from their peaceful home.s the horrons 
of wai", I urge the removal from the limits 
of Kentucky of the military force noiv or- 
ganized and in camp within the State. If 
such action as is hereby urged ]>e pii-omptly 
taken, I flrmly believe the ])ea('e of the 'peo- 
ple of Kentucky will 1)0 presoi-ved, atid the 
horrors of a bloody war will ))0 averied from 
a people now peaceful and tnimpiil. 

“15. Ma(iofi'L\.” 

Tke President, declining to roooive 
Magoffin’s Commissioners otliei’w'iso 
tlian as private citizens, returned ibis 
•terse and p-nngent reply to their nias- 
ter’s request : 


iuadecinaLe explanation, wliich attributes the aub- 
seryicncy of a largo portion of the people of Ken- 
tucky to the views of the Lincoln Government 
to the perfidy of a party or the adroitness of its 
miCnagGment. However powerful may be the 
machinery of party, it certainly has not the power 
of belying public sentiment for any considerable 
length of time. The persistent adhesion of a 


large portion of the Kentucky people to the 
Northern .cau.se must be attributed to pemianent 
causes j and among these were,, first, an essential 
nnsoundness on the Slavery question, under the 
influences of the peculiar philosophy of llemy ; - 
Olay,, who,, like every great man, left an impre.s3 
upon bia. 8ta.te, which it remained for future even 
1 more than couShporary generations to atte.st.” ■ 
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“■WAs^IKGTo^'•, D. 0,, Aug. 24, 18‘61. 
“To his Excellency, B. ILigoffis', 

" ijorer/iur of the, State of KenUichy : 

“Sui: Your letter of tlie Iflth inst., in 
•\Tliicli you ‘ urge the removal from the lim- 
its of Kentucky of the military force now 
organised and in camp within that State,’ is 
received. 

“1 may not possess full and precisely ac- 
curate knowledge upon this subject; but I 
believe it i.s true that there is a military 
force in camp within Iventucky, acting l)y 
authority of the United States ; which force 
is not very large, and is not now being aug- 
mented. 

“ I also believe that some arms have been 
furnislied to this force by tbe United States. ' 

“ I also believe that this force consists ex- 
clusively of Iveutuokians, having their camp 
in tlie immediate tdcin ity of their own homes, 
and not assailing or menacing any of the 
good peojde of Kentucky. 

“ In all I have done in the premises, I 
have acted upon the urgent solicitation of 
many Kentuckians, and in accordance with 
what I believed, and still believe, to be the 
wnsli of a majority of all the Union-loving 
people of Kentucky. 

“ While I have conversed on the subject 
wdth many eminent men of Kentucky, in- 
cluding a large mg] ority of her members of 
Congress, I do not remember that any one 
of them, or any other person, except your 
Excellency and the bearers of your Excel- i 
lenoy’s letter, lias urged me to remove tbe 
military force from Kentucky or to disband 
it. One otlier very worthy citizen of Ken- 
tucky did solicit me to have the augmenting 
of the force suspended for a time. 

“ Taking all the means wdthin my reach 
to form a judgment, I do not believe it is the 
popular wish of Kentucky that the force 
shall he removed beyond her limits; and, 
with thi.s impression, i must respectfully de- 
cline to remove it. 

“1 most cordially sympathize with your 
Excellency in the wish to preserve the peace 
of my own native State, Kentucky ; but it is 
with regret I search for and cannot find, in 
your not very short letter, any declaration or 
intimation tliat you entertain any desire for 
the ])roservation of the Federal Union, 

“Aiseaiiam; Lincoln. ” 

The Legislature convened Septein- 
her 3d, but was not fully organized 
till the oth, when Magoffin submit- ' 
ted a Message based on the assiimp- 
tioii of Kentucky’s proper and per- 
fect neutrality between belliger- 
ents Korth and South of her; com- 


plaining that she had suffered in her 
commerce and property from the acts 
of either; but more especially that a 
Federal force had recently been or- 
ganized and encamped in the heart 
of that State without the permission 
of her lawful authorities — (Beriali 
Magoffin, to wit ;) whereupon he pro- 
posed to so amend an act of the late 
Legislature as to enable the ]\Iilitary 
Board to borrow money for tlio pur- 
chase of arms and munitions for the 
defense of tlie fltate, etc., etc. Tie 
desired the Legislature authorita- 
tively to request all Military organi- 
zations within the State, not under 
her authority, to be disbanded forth- 
with; and complained of the intro- 
duction of arms by the Fedei’al Gov- 
ernment and their distribution among 
])rivate citizens, which — considering 
that the incipient Kebels obtained a 
large proportion thereof, and in due 
time carried them off to the camps of 
the Secession forces — ^was unreasona- 
ble. On the main question at issue, 
he said : 

“ Kentucky ha.s meant to await the ex- 
hausting of all civil remedies before she w-iU 
reconsider the question of a.ssumiiig new ex- 
ternal relations; but I have never nndcr- 
stoocl that they will tamely submit uncon- 
ditionally to the aggi-es.sion3 of the North ; 
that they renounce their sympathy with the 
people of her aggrieved sister States ; nor 
that they will a])prove of a war to subjugate 
the South. Still can I not construe any of 
their votes as meaning that they will prose- 
cute a coercive war against their Southern 
brethren. They meant only that tlioy have 
still some liope of the restoration and per- 
petuation of tlie Union ; and, until that hope 
is blasted, they will not alter tiieir existing 
relations. Their final decision will he hrw 
to me; and 1 wall execute every constitu- 
tional act of their representatives as vigi- 
lantly and fiiithfully as though it oi-igin.-ited 
with myself.” 

These few words elicited no sympa- 
thetic response from the Logishdure, 
freshffiom the people, andimbued wi tli 
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tlioir sentiments. On the contrary, 
the House, six days thereafter, re- 
solved—fl to 26— that the Goyernor 
he directed to order hy proclamation 
the Confederate troops encamped on 
the soil of that State to <'7ceamp im- 
raedistely. An attempt so to amend 
tlie resolution as to require all Umon 
as well as Disunion forces to quit the 
State, was decidedly voted down ; and 
the two Houses united in passing, by 
oYorv.'helming votes, the following ; 

Jiesolved^ That Kentucky’s peace and 
ncutriility have been waiitonly violated, _ her 
soil has been invaded, and the rights of her 
citizens liave been grossly infringed, by the 
so-oalled Sonthorn Confederate forces. Thi.s 
has been done without cause: therefore, 

“ Be it enacted ly the General Assemhhj 
qftlie Oammonwe/Uth of Kentnohj^ That the 
Governor be requested to call out the mili- 
tary force of the State to expel and drive out 
the invaders. 

Resolud, That the United States be in- 
voked to give that aid and assistance, tliat 
protection against invasion, which is guar- 
anteed to each one of the States by the 4th 
section of the 4th article of the Constitution 
of the United States. 

^''Benohed, That Gen. Eohert Anderson 
bo, and ho is hereby, requested to enter im- 
mediately upon the active discharge of his 
duties in this military district. 

“ Besolved, That we appeal to the people 
of Kcntrmky, by the ties of patriotism and 
honor, by the tics of common interest and 
common defense, by the remembrances of 
tlie past, aud by the hopes of future National 
©sistcnce, to assist in expelling and driving 
out the wanton inv.aders of our peace and 
ncutiaility, the lawless invaders of our soil.” 

These resolves were adopted — ^in 


the House by 68 to 26, and in the ‘ 
Senate by 26 to S. 

Magoffin promptly vetcu'i] them. 
The Legislature as ]irori!].'t!y imssod 
them over his veto l>y uvcm.ylioliniiig 
majorities, (veil. (Lauit, commiirnling 
at Cairo, had already toh'grnjilK'd iu 
the Legislature, iSept. otli, that Yfest- 
ern Kentuelcy had hceu invaded 
l)y a large Hebei force, who were tlieu 
holding aud fortilyhig st]-oag posi- 
tions on the eaffi hank of tlie Missis- 
sippi at Hickman ami Clmlk 1 duffs. 
The Legislature referred this d’-spatch 
to a Special Committee, which tele- 
graphed tliereupou to Gov. Harris, of 
Tennessee, who tliiis responded : 

Tlic Confedernle troops that biivlod at 
Ilickmau last night di<l so without my 
knowledge or oonsour ; and. 1 urn ooutident, 
also witliont the consent of the Thvsidout, 

I have telograplied l-^residetit Davis, i\M]U0St- 
iiig their iumiediate withdrawal.” “ 

Gen. Grant did not see fit to de- 
pend on the fair promises of Gov. 
Harris, nor the amenity of Gen. 
Bishop Leonidas Polk, nor yet of 
President Davis, for the safety of his 
department, but occupied, next morn- 
ing, Paducah, on the south bank of 
the Ohio, near the mouth of the Ten- 
nessee, with two regiments and a hat- 
tery, lindiug Hehel dugs flying over 
many of the huildiiigs in lliat little 
city, ill anticipation of the iqieedy ap- 
pearance of a Confederate force, ro- 


^ Gov AlagolTin couiimiuioated to the Legtsla- 
tm’6, Sept. 9fcb, a message to him from the four 
Commissioners of tlie G overnor of Tennessee, in 
explanation of the reason why the Confederates 
had not been witlidmwu from Kentucky, from 
which the following is an extract : 

“The undersigned yestordayreceived a verbal 
mPKPago, througli a messenger, from Gov. Harris. 
tShe message was, that Gov. Harris had, by tele- 
graphic dispatch, requested Geu. Polk to with- 
draw Uie Gorifederato troops from Kentucky, and 
that Crcn. Polk had declined to do so ; that Gov. 
liii’i'is LUeu telegraphed to Bocretary Walker, at 


Bichmond, requesting Ibal Gen. Pidk lie ordered 
to withdraw his troops from Kentueky ; aiifUlmt 
such order was issued from the ^Var ihqinrtmont 
of the Confederacy; that Gen. Polk replied to 
the War Department that the retention of the 
post. was a military necessity, and that the re- 
tiring from it would be attended by the loss of 
many lives. This ombraees the message re- 
ceived. 

, .“The .messenger, it !3: true, in conversation, 
said that he had heard in Nashville that Secre- 
tary ^yalkor had sent a dispatch to Gen. Buck- 
ner, giving Gen. Polk a disoretion to hold to or 
withraw fr^TuT She occupation of the po,sc in Ken- 
tucky,” 
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ported 3,i.U0 strong, uiid but sixteen 
L‘iilc .1 d.btuiiL. Lie found there large 
quaiitities of prepared rations and of 
le;ii!icr lor the expected Rebel army, 
and put them to abetter use. In his 
])rochanation, tliereupon issued, he 
said : 

‘‘ I have c'otnc aiiioihsx yon not as an enemy, 
tilt as your felknv-citizen ; not to maltrexat 
or anney you, but to respect and enforce the 
rights of ail loyal citizens. An ^neniy, in 
rebellion against mu* common Government, 
lias taken iiossession of and planted his guns 
on the .soil of Eentucky, and fired upon you. 
Gohunbiis and Iliekman are in his Iiands. 
lie is moving upon your city. I am here to 
defend you again.st this enemy; to assist the 
autliority and .sovereignty of your. Goveru- 
iiient. 1 have nothing to do with opinions, 
and shtdl deal only with armed Eebellion 
and its aiders and abettors. You can pur- 
sue yonr uannl avocations without fear. The 
strong arm of the Govoriiinent is here, to 
protect its friends and punish its enemies. 
Whenever it is manifest that you are able to 
deteiid yonr.«e]ve.s, maintain the autliority of 
the Governinont, and protect the rights of 
loyal citizens, I sliall witlulraw the forces 
under my command. U. S. Geakt, 
“Brig. General Commanding.” 

Bishop Bolk had not then occupied 
Oolninhiis, as Gen. Grant supposed ; 
but he did so next day, with a force 
of ten regiments, six batteries, and 
three battalions of cavalry. Of course, 
the promise of Gov. Harris that he 
should be withdrawn was not fulfilled, 
and the fact that Griint Iiad now 

'Zollicoifei- lelegraphcd, Sept. 14th, to Ma- 
goffin as follows : 

“Tlio safety of Tcnne,ssoo requiring, I occupy 
tlie mountain ptisscs tit Cuiubcriand, and tlio 
three long rfiomitiiius in Iventucky. For weeks, 

I have known ihtit the Federal commander at 
Hoskins's Cross-'Roads was threatening the in- 
vasion of East Tennessee, and ruthlessly urging 
our people to destroy our own road and bridges. 

1 po.stponed thi.s precautionary movement until 
the despotic Government at Washington, refus- 
ing to recogiiizG the neutrality of Kentucky, had 
established formidable camps in the conler and 
other parts of the State, with the view, first, to 
sulijugbte your gallant Stale, and then ourselves. 
Toimesseo" feels." and has over felt, toward Ken- 
tucky as a twin-.sisicr ; tlieirgacople are as one 
people, in kindred, svmpathy," vmor, and patriot- 
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crossed the Ohio was made an excuse 
for this invasion. In other Avords: 
the people of Kentucky, tlu-ouoh 
their then freshly chosen Legislature, 
having decided to remain in and be 
loyal to the Union, the Confederates 
regarded this as justifying them in 
seizing any portion of that State of 
which they should deem the occu- 
pancy advantageous to their cause; 
and, ill fact, Gen. Eollicofler," coiu- 
niau ding their forces in East Tennes- 
see, had already occupied Cumber- 
land Gap, and adyaneed through that 
pass into Kentucky, at least so early 
as the 5th ; though no pretense of 
Federal invasion, accomplished or 
meditated, was, in that quarter, justi- 
fied. But East Tennessee was earn- 
estly and unchangeably loyal to the 
Union — ^had so voted hj more than 
two to one at the recent State Elec- 
tion; and it had become necessary 
to surround her with Confederate 
camps, and cut her ofi:‘ from all com- 
munication with the loyal States, to 
prevent a general uprising' of her 
hardy mountaineers in defense of the 
cause they loved. 

Gen. Robert Anderson assumed 
command, at Louisville, of the De- 
partment of Kentucky, Sept. 20th; 
and the organization of Union vuliin- 

ism. We have folt, and still feel, a rGigioaa 
respect for Kentucky’s neutrality. We will re- 
speot it as long as our safety will pemiit. If the 
Federal force will now witiidrav/ from their 
menacing position, the force under my command 
shall immediately he withdrawn.” 

"The despotic Governinont at AVashingion” 
could hardly, with rea, son, be blamed for refusing 
to recognize the iioutrality of Kentucky, wlifeii 
Iventucky herself did that very thing with a de- 
cision and emphasis quite equal to tho.se evinced 
in President Lincoln’s reply to il agoffin. Zolli- 
eoffer’s “religious respect,” therefore, was ladii 
to something exceedingly eonvenioni trf his 
cause, but which, if it over had boon, no longer 
■existed.-. 
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tecTs was tlicncefortli actively pro- 
moted. Or tlie 25th, a hill calling 
out 40,000 volunteers for the defense 
of the State and Union passed the 
House hy a vote of 07 to 13; tlie 
Senate concurring hy a vote of 21 to 
5. On that day, the Senate, by 16 
to 10, passed a bill providing that 
aT\y and every Kentuckian who shall 
have voluntarily joined the Kebel 
force invading the State, shall be in- 
capable of inheriting any property in 
, Kentucky, unless lie shall return to 
his allegiance within sixty days ; and, 
on the next day, the House Judiciary 
Committee, having reported that, in 
its judgment. Congress had not tran- 
scended its powers in imposing taxes 
for the preservation of the Union, 
was discharged from further consider- 
ation of the subject by a vote of 67 
to 13 ; and the Senate concurred 
without a division. 

On the 16th, Zollicoffer advanced 
to Bai’hoursville, Ky., capturing the 
camp of a regiment of Kentucky 
Unionists, who fled at Ins approach. 

The changed attitude and deter- 
mined p)urpose of Kentucky encour- 
aged the Federal Government to 
take some decided steps in defense 
of its own existence. Ex-Gov. More- 
head,’' a most inveterate traitor, was 
ai'rested at his residence near Louis- 
ville, and taken thence to Fort La- 
fayette, in Hew York harbor, wliere- 
in he was long confined, and whence 
ho should not have been released. 
"Warned by this blow, ex-Yice-Uresi- 
doiit John 0. Breckinridge, ' Hon. 
Wm, Preston, late Minister to Spain, 

Charles S. Morehead, formerly a Wliig rep- 
reseiiLative in Congress from the Xexington dis- 
trict, afterward ‘ American’ Governor of the State 
ftom 1P35 to 1S59, was originally a Unionist of 
th .0 Henry Olay school ; but, having become 
largely interested in slaves and cotton-growing 


Thomas B. Moiiroo. sr., U. S. IDis- 
trict Jndge, Thomas B. Monroe, jr., 
Secretary of State, Col. ilinnphrey 
Marshall, late himericair -mem] tor of 
Congress, Ool. George W. 3olms.sn, 
Capt. John Morgan, and several 
other prominent traitors, O'-oaped 
about this time to tlie "Jh.du'l camiis 
in Southern Ketitucky, and passed 
tbence into Tenuessoe or Tirgiuia, 
where they openly gave in their ad- 
hesion to the Southern Confederacy, 
Judge Monroe fonnaTly renomieed 
his office and his allegiance, and was 
adopted a citizen of tlie Confederacy 
in open court at Xashville, October 
3d. Breckinridge and llumplirey 
Marshall were pi-om])tly made Con- 
federate Brigadier-Generals. 

Zollicofter, on entering Kentucky, 
issued an order promising that no 
citizen of that State sluvuld l:>e mo- 
lested in person or property unless 
found in arms for the Union, or 
somehow giving aid and comfort to 
the Kational cause. Of course, this 
did not save active Unionists from 
seizure, abuse, and confinement, nor 
the pigs, fowls, cattle, etc., whether 
of Unionists or ■ Confederates, from 
wholesale confiscation liy his loosely 
organized and undisciplined banditti, 
who swept over the poor and thinly 
settled mountainous region wlicreiii 
the Gmnherland and Kcutnelcy riv- 
ers have their sources, deviuiring and 
destroying ah. before them. 

Mr. Breckinridge, on finding liim- 
self safely within the Confederate 
lines, issued an elaborate and bitter 
Address, announcing his resignation 

in Miasiaaippi, was now and evermore a devotee 
, of the Slave Power — hones a Disimionist. Ho 
■ hore an active and baleful part in the Peace Con- 
ference of February, 1861 ; and was thenceforth, 
though profess^ moderation, fully in the coun* 
sela of the Sec'Saaivinists. 
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of lii:Jseat in tlie Senate, and the disso- 
lution of the Union; demonstrating, 
after his fashion, the nneoiistitution- 
aliiT of struggling to iipliold the Coii- 
stitiilioii; the atrocity of the despo- 
tism Avliicli had ventm'ed to arrest a 
few of tlie inaiiY traitors actively at 
work to subvert tlie IS'ational Goy- 
eniinent ; and charging the Legisla- 
ture tu' his State with “ wmeful siih- 
ser\'ienc}' to every demand of Fede- 
ral despotism and n^oeful neglect of 
every right of the Kentucky citken,” 
etc., etc. Here is a specimen of his 
rliett?ric : » 

“1 ^vniild speak of these things with the 
siiniile .-iohMiinity which their magnitude de- 
inaials; yet it is difficult to restrain the ex- 
pres>iun dI' iijiist indignation while we smart 
nmler such enormities. Mr. Linoolii-has 
tliousauds <rf soldiers on our soil, nearly all 
from the North, and most of them foreign- 
ers, whom ho employs as his instrnments to 
do these things. But few Kentuckians have 
enlisted under his standard ; for we are not 
yet accustomed to his peculiar form of lib- 
erty. 

“ I will not pursue the disgraceful subject. 
Has Kentucky passed ont of the control of 
her own jieople? Shall hirelings of the pen, 
recently imported from the North, .sitting in 
grand security at the Capital, force public 
opinion to approve those usurpations and 
'point out victims'? Shall Mr. Lincoln, 
through his German mercenaries, imprison 
or exile the children of the men wdio laid 
the foundations of the Commonwealth, and 
conij)el our noble pooiile to exhamst them- 
sclve.s in i'ur!ii.sliing the money to de.stroy 
tlieir own I'reedom? Never, while Ken- 
tucky remains tlioKcutindcy of old! — novel*, 
while thousands of her gallant sous have the 
will and the nerve to njako the State sing to 
the music of their rifles !” 

It is clear tluit Mr. Breckinridge, 
in his cxf)du 3 from Kentucky, liad per- 
petrated a serious blunder. As a de- 
claimer in tlie Senate, in ckoriis witb 
Yallaudigliam, Yoorliees, and May, 
lie Yuxs wortli far inure to the Con- 
federacy tlian as a Brigadier in its 
military service ; and esi^n- the, elec- 
tion of Garret Davis in his stead did 


not fully compensate the Eebellion 
for the loss of its boldest and most 
unscrupulous ebampion in the Fed- 
eral Congress, 

Gen. "W. L. Sherman, early in Oc- 
tober, succeeded Gen. Anderson in 
command of the district of Kentucky.. 
The Hebels, iviili an art which they 
had ah-eady hroiight to perfection, 
imposed on him, .with success, as on 
Gen. McClellan and other of our 
commanders, a most exaggerated no- 
tion of the amount of their forces ; ■ so 
that, ivheii Kentucky miglit easily 
have been cleared of armed foes by a 
concerted and resolute advance, Sher- 
man was telegraphing furiously to 
the War Department for large re en- 
forcements ; and, when visited at 
Louisville, on the IStli, by Secretary 
Cameron and Adjt.-Gen. Thomas, he 
gravely informed them that he should 
need 200,000 men to recover and hold 
Kentucky ; wdien, in fact, there, wmre 
not 4:0,000 Rebels in arms within the 
limits of that State. 

Pollard, writing of the early part 
of Koveinher, says : 

“Despite the victory of Belmont, our sit- 
uation. in Kentucky was one of extreme 
wcaknes.s, and entirely at tlie mercy of the 
enemy, if ho had not been imposed upon 
by false representations of the number of 
our foi’ces at Bowling Green. 

* * “ About tlio middle of September, 

Gen. Buckner advanced, with a .small force 
of about 4,000 men, which was merea.sed, by 
the IStli of October, to 12,000 ; and, though 
other acf'essions of force were received, it 
continued at about the same .strength until 
the end of November, measles and other dis- 
eases keeping down the ctfectivo force. The 
enemy’s force then was reported to tlio Yvbir 
Department at 50,000 ; and an advance was 
impossible.” . . ^ 

• Thellmoiiistsof south-eastorii Ken- 
tucky were mustering and organizing 
under Col. Garrard at a point JaioVii 
as Camp Wild-Oat, wLen Zullicoffci’ 
advanced (Oct. 20th) with seven re- 
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ginietits and a liglit battery, to attack 
and di!?perse tliem. Gen. Scboepf, 
■\vlio bad just readied the camp, as- 
sumed command of tbe p'nion forces- 
prior to tlie attack, wliieli was made 
on tbe morning of tbe 21st. Tbe 
llebels were Bnp>erior in numbers; 
but tbe Gniomsts bad a strong posi- 
tion, and Yeiy easily beat off tbeir 
assailants, wbo made two attacks to 
no purpose, and were repulsed and 
driven away without serious loss on 
either side. 

A coiisidenible Eebel force, under 
Ool. John S. Williams, liaving been 
collected at Piketon, tbe cap)ital of 
Pike, the easternmost county of Ken- 
tucky, at tbe bead of tbe Big Sandy, 
Gen. Wm. Kelson, commanding tbe 
Union forces in Eastern Kentucky, 
stal’ted from Prestonbnrg, Kov. 8tb, 
in quest of tliem. Having not less 
than 3,000 men, wliile Williams re- 
ports bis full strength at 1,010, Kel- 
son bad, at 11 o’clock, a. m., of the 
7tb, dispatched Col. Appersoii, of the 
S3d Oluo, with nearly half bis force, 
to gain tbe rear of Piketon by a cir- 
cuitous route through that rugged, 
almost roadless region, so as to inclose 
the Pohels between two fires, and 
compel their surrender. It ivas first 
telegraphed that this movement had 
proved a pei-fect success; but Wil- 
liams, Vvdio seems to have been thor- 
oughly jicsted throughout, retarded 
Kelson’s direct advance by smart, 
judicious skirmishing in the positions 
assuring him the greatest advantage, 
wliilo he hurried olf the cattle and 
otliei’ spoils industriously collected ■ 
ffom that poor, thinly-settled region; 
on the road to Pound Gap, whither 
be betroated on the • fftb' — ^his rear- 
guard of 4-00 leaving Piketon just as 
Kelson was entering it. ' Tbe loss of. 


either party in this affair was iru'on- 
siderable — ^iiot over los*— luit the 
conduct of our soldiers was fuultlo.-s, 
and their patient endurance of fa- 
tigue, exposure, and luivatitin. mc.-r, 
commeiidahle. Williams — -wlio ap- 
pears to have admirably limed and 
managed bis retreat — reported Ids 
force stronger at Pound Gap on tlie 
13tb tban it was at Piketon on tlie 8tb. 

Tbe heroic Unionists of East Ten- 
nessee, wbo had anxiously exptH'ted 
and awaited tbe arrival of a Union 
force since the opening of tbe strug- 
gle, were led to hebbu’e, afft'r mir 
successes at Camp Wild-C^al and ritber 
points, that its appearance would not 
much longer be delayed. Many of 
them stole tlirougli tbe wootls and 
over tbe mountains to join it and 
hasten its march; while maiiv of 
those wbo remained at borne con- 
spired to burn the more important 
railroad bridges tbrougbont tbeir sec- 
tion, in order to preclude the arrival 
of reenforcements to tbeir Bebel op- 
pressors during the struggle supposed 
to be just at band. They 'succeeded 
in bmming tliree or four, but fiuTed 
with regard to otliors ; ami all of 
tliem wbo were captured by fho Ueb- 
els while engaged in urescu]nug' from 
those attemjffs were jn'omib'jy con- 
signed to an ignominious di'alb. 

Tbe hopes of tiie loyal Temie'^se.ans 
wore strangely and utterly blaste-d. 
Gen. Scboepf, in command of onr 
army which, after tbe repulse of the 
Pebel attack on Camp Wihl-Cat, con- 
fronted Zollieoffer, after ad^'anei^lg 
two or throe days in the direction of 
Cumberland Gap, was induced, by a. 
favorite stratagem of tbo Pe],>cb, to 
believe tba^an overwhedming Con- 
federate force was advancing on bis 
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ilunk iVfUii Iniwlino; (Treeii, and 
uisoiil- ii) uoniKH'. rquju and annihilate 
liini. There was not a slnidow of 
f itindaii'.)'! for this story: tlic Rebels 
ni hwvrliny’ Green vrore glad enoiigli 
te keep slid, and not expose tlieir 
weakiie'-. knowing well that Slier- 
znau might and would liavo critslied 
them, had he heeii atvare of it ; yet, 
wifhotd zraitiiig to verily this absurd 
report, Gen. yelioepf taced about and 
rac-ed two days toward the Ohio, as 
if for dear life, strewing the road 
with wrecked wagons, dead horses, ' 
baggage, ete., and leanng E:tst Ten- 
nessee to lier fate. The hitter disap- 
pointineiit and agony of her gallant 
sons in liis army, who but now oon- 
hdently su])poscd themselves about 
to seethe old flag floating in trinnipli 
from the vspires of Ivnoxville and 
J onesville, can but faintly be realized. 

On tbe IStli of November, the 
Kentucky Secessionists held a Con- 
vention at Russellville, in the sonth- 
erninost of her counties, behind their 
priueijaal camp at Bowling Green, 
and organized what they termed a 
" Provisional’ Government — perhaps 
from their inability to make any pro- 
vision for its support. Geo. 17, John- 
son, oi‘ Scott county, was here chosen 
Governor;'’ the prady having had 
oiU'Ugh of po]mlar elections, in wTiicli 
they never had :iny success nor made 
a res[>ectahle figure. They chose, 
likewise, a '^‘.Legislative Council,” 
which tlicy clotlied with ample pow- 

® Johnson liehig killed in the Rittle at Shiloh 
next Sprin.cr, he was somehow .succeeded in his 
shadowy Governorship by Richard Hawes — a 
weak ohi man v.'ho, some quarter of a century 
before, had rwieo represented, as a Whig, the 
Lexington district in Congress. : , 

® So announced next mo’slZtsig in The Norfolk 
Day-Book 


ers; and this Council proceeded to 
appoint Commissioners to negotiate 
for the admission of Kentucky into 
the Southern Confederacy 1 No cav- 
ils as to the autliority of these gen- 
tlemen to speak for Kentucky were 
raised at Richraoncl ; and, on the 
10th of Deceinber, The Loukvilla 
Courier (now issued at Nashville) 
gravely announced that said Council 
had tliis day chosen a full delegation 
to the Confederate Congress, com- 
posed as follows ; 

Henvy 0, Burnett, Geoi'ge W. Ewing, 
John Tlionuis, Dr. f). V. White, 

Thomas L. Burnett, John II. Elliott 
S. 1:1. Eord, Thomas B. Monroe, 

Thomas B. Johnson, George B. Hodge. 

How it happened that two of tliese 
piersons — Messrs. Henry C. Burnett 
and Thomas B. Mouroe — ^\vere, that 
same day, sworn in as Senators^ from 
Kentucky at Richmond, it is not easy 
to understand ; but it is of no eonse- , 
cpience. They liad probably been 
appointed, several days before, by 
‘ Governor’ Johnson. Suffice it that, 
since then, Kentucky has been regu- 
larly represented in the Confederate 
Congress, though no popular election 
thereto was ever held on her soil, and 
no shadow of consent ever given by 
ber to such delegation of power. Of 
late, her re])resentatives in that Con- 
gi-ess have been chosen by the Ken- 
tuckians serving in the Rebel armies ; 

I which, thongli not very regular, 
seems Btraiglitforward and business- 
like. They represent bayo-nels; let 
them be chosen accordingly.’" 

The LouisviUe Journal oi Ool. i2th siiarply 
said:- . 

“Hundreds of those exceedingly .scns-iiivv 
Kentuekiaus, who so eloquently prodainiml ihal; 
they could never take up arni.s a”'ains<.ihe,;;^f)!i1 h- 
ern States, inasmuch as tho.«e States were k'cii- 
tucky’s sisters, have uotv taken up arm - for the 
conquest of Kentucky herself! I s n’t that eiiougli 
to make the devil laugh?” 
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THE POTOMAC— BALL’S BLUFF— DEAXES YILLE. 


Tue disaster at Bull Eun, and tLe I 
amazing imbecility betrayed in al- * 
lowing several of tbe regiments there 
routed to continue tbeir panic-stricken, 
disorderly flight over the bridges into 
Washington, whence many soldiers, 
and even officers, dispersed to their 
respective homes, had dispelled all 
hngeritig illusions as to the capacity 
of Gen. Scott for the conduct of 
a great war. Though it was still 
deemed a military necessity to con- 
ceal the failure of his faculties, to ex- 
cuse his blunders, and even, in some 
instances, to eulogize his abilities as 
well as magnify his services, the ur- 
gent, imperative need of replacing 
him by a younger and more vigorous 
commander was felt by every intel- 
ligent Unionist. It was he, Winfield 
Scott, and none other, who had pre- 
cipitated a third of our forces, on or 
near the line of the Potomac, into a 
decisive conflict with seven-eighths of 
the Eebel strength in Virginia, in 
defiance of every dictate of prudence 
and of common sense. Xeither the 
President, nor the Secretary of War, 
nor Gen. McDowell, nor the maligned 
and detested Eadicals — who were nat- 
urally anxious that our 75,000 three- 


months’ men should not be. (Ii4)anded 
and sent home without lun'iug Iveen 
of the least positive service — liatl ever 
desired or expected any such eonilict 
as this. It was Gen. Scott wlm luul 
given the orders tinder wliicii Gen. 
McDowell advanced and fought on 
Sunday, the 21st of July. Geu. 
Cameron, the Secretary of War, who 
was at Ceiitervillo during t!io ])ro- 
ceding day, saw plainly that our re- 
giments at the front were not so many 
as they should be, and returned lius- 
tily that evening to Waslungton to 
procure a countermand of the order 
for battle ; but arrived too late to see 
Gen. Scott and obtain it. Badly as 
Patterson had behaved, he had re- 
ported, on the ISth, by telegraph to 
Scott, his flank movement to Cliorles- 
town ; which, any one could see, left 
Gen. Johnston at perfect liberty to 
hasten, with all his available force, 
to the aid of Beanrcgaril at Ivlanassas. 
And, on tlie 20th — tlie day before 
Bull Eun — he had ielegra plied to 
Scott that Johnston had acinaily de- 
parted on that errand. ' T1 loiigh C 1 c-i u 
Scott remained nominally in chief 
command until the last day t)l* Octo- 
ber, he was practically supcaveded 


* Ocn. Scott, in commenting on G-en. Patter- 
Eou’8 testiinnnj in a doliborately written state- 
ment, nuulo to tho Committee on the Conduct of 
ilio Wav, says ; 

“Afl connected with this subject, I hope I 
jnay be permitted to notice the charge made 
against me, on the iloor of Congress, that I did 
not stop Brig. Oen. McDowell’s movement upon 
tic — ™ a Junction after I had been informed of 


the reenforeoment sent thither from Winoheatei', 
though urged to do so by one or more nieuihers 
of the Cabinet. Now, it was, at the reception of 
that news, too late to call off the troups from tho 
attack; and, beside, though, opposed to the move- 
ment at first, we had all become animated and 
sanguine of success; and it is not true thatl was 
urged byynybody in authority to stop the at- 
tack;, wMeh w.as commenced as early, I think, 
asthelSthof 


GIN, McClellan in command at 


fortliMdtli by the formation of a new 
military department of Washington 
anti i)f tiortli-eastern Tirginia, wMcIi 
Geu. Gnurge B. McClellan was siun- 
imnied. liV telegraph, from that of 
Western Tirginia to preside over." 
This ehaiige was officially aimoiineed ; 
oti the 2r>tli of July; 07i which day 
Cfen, McClellan arrived at Philadel- 
phia, and there received a most en- 
tha.siastie ovation. He proceeded next 
morning to Washington. 

Gen. McClellan found the army 
intrusted with the defense of the 
capital reduced, by defeat, desertions, 
and the mustering out of most of the 
tliree-months’ men, to 50,000 infantry, 
1,000 cavalry, and 650 artillery, with 
80 field-guns. The city was pro- 
tected, on the Virginia side of the 
Potomac, by hastily-constructed hut 
substantial earthworks, on which 
some heavy^ guns were momited. 
But, if the Hehels had chosen to ford 
the Potomac a few miles above, either 
Washington or Baltimore lay at their 
mercy, proffided they could defeat 
this army in the open field. They 
did not, however, see fit to risk so 
bold a movement ; though military 
critics ])elieve that, for the two weeks 
succeeding their victory at Bull Iluii, ! 
it njight have been attempted with 
reasonable prospect of success. They | 
could probably have thrown across ! 
the ri^'cr a force nearly or cpiite equal 
in nmiibers to that which defended 
Washington, whereof at least 5,000 
would necessarily have been retained 
in the earthworks on the Virginia , 
side ; while the prestige of their re- 
cent victory, and the consequent de- 
moralii:ation of oim troops, secured to 
the Ptebels decided advantages, which 
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eachftncceeding week was morally cer- 
tain to diminish. They did not, how- 
ever, attempt to cross the Potomac in 
fonee, nor even to provoke another 
battle on its south hank ; but, having 
advanced their fines, soon after tbeir 
victory, to Munson’s Hill, a few miles 
from Alexandria, they only remained 
there until a night attack had been 
planned on onr side; when, promptly 
forewarned by traitors, they hastily 
withdrew to Pairfax. It does not 
appear that the main body of their 
army ever deliberately took position 
this side of Centerville. 

Gen. McClellan commenced® by 
ordering the officers , and men of his 
army out of Washington, where too 
many, especially of the former, had 
hitherto been indulged in idling away 
their time, to the neglect of their du- 
ties and the damage of their morals. 
Col, Andrew Porter, of the 16tl'i re- 
gulars, was appointed Provost Mar- 
shal to carry this order into efiect. 
The organization of the Army into 
brigades was soon afterward® effected ; 
and these brigades were ultimately * 
formed into divisions. But the form- 
ation of army corps was, for some rea- 
son, postponed and delayed, until 
finally ® it was peremptorily directed 
by the President. 

Meantime, the patient, loyal, earn- 
est North, soon recovering from the 
shock of its astounding discomfiture, 
had been soberly hut resolutely rais- 
ing new regiments and new l)attei'ies 
for a more determined and more en- 
ergetic prosecution ot the struggle 
forced upon it by slaveholding treason. 
Every State, comity, and township, 
addi’essed itself zealously to tlio work 
of recruiting and equipxnng ; ,so fhat, 
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by the mi{idle' of October, Geri. Me- 1 
Ciollan found liiinself at tlie liead of 
fully j 50,000 men— an army superior 
in iiuiubers, in intelligence, and’- in 
tliG es.-entlal quality of its material, 
to any ever led into battle l)y Napo- 
leon, and by far the largest and most 
effective whicli had ever been seen 
on this continent. It was not only 
ffir better drilled and fitted for ser- 
vice than that with which Geii. Mc- 
Dowell had advanced to Centerville 
and Bull Him, but it was better con- 
stituted, in that its members — not 
one of them a conscript — ^liad enlisted 
for a term of years, after all sixty-day 
hallucinations had been dispelled, and 
with a full knowledge that they were 
to encounter the hardshi])s, the perils 
and the privations of protracted and 
inexorable war. 

Gen. McClellan held his first grand 
parade at the close of September, 
when 70,000 men of all arms were 
assomhled, maneuvered, and review- 
ed ; a larger army than had ever be- 
fore been concentrated on any field 
ill xlmerica. Apprehensions were ex- 
pressed that the Rebels wmnld im- 
prove this opportunity to attack some 
portion of our lines ; but they W'cre 
not strong enough to warrant sncli a 
voiiturc. Still, regiment after regi- 
men t, battery after buttery, was poured 
fivni the Noiidi into Washington, and 
thence distributed to the several camps 
assigned them on either side of the 
Potomac, until the mere bulk of our 
cpiicseeiit forces, the necessity for 
ground whereon to station tliem, com- 


pelled an advance of our Hues — tim 
light troops covering the Rebel front 
retiring whenever pressed. liewins- 
ville Avas roPcenpied by our ui’niy fui 
the 9th, Vienna uii the Rillu mid, 
Fairfax Court House on the ITtli of 
October; the (.Vmiederates reeoilihg 
Avithont firing a slu)t to CeiiterviUe and 
Manassas. On the lOtli, Gen, Geary, 
under orders from Gen. Banks, in 
Maryland, advanccvl to and ca]>tured 
Bolivar Ilights, overlooking Harper’s 
Ferry. Leesburg, tlic capital of Lou- 
doun county, Va., Avas mistakenly re- 
ported evacuated liy tlio Confederates 
on the ITth; Gen. i^tcCail, Avitli a 
considerable Ibiion fftree, umving iq) 
the right bank of tbe Potoiuiu* to 
Dranesville, Avhence his scouts Avero 
pushed forward to Goose Creek, four 
miles from Leesburg. On the 19tli 
and 20th, McCall made tAvo rceon- 
noissauees in the direction of Lees- 
burg, encountering no enemy, and 
being assured by those he met that 
the Rebels had abandoned that toum 
some days before. Thus advised, Gen. 
McClellan, on tlie 20th, directed the 
folloAving disiiatch to he sent to Gen. 
Stone, at Poctlesviile, Z\Id., wdiere he 
AA^as Avatchiiig and gumxling the line 
of the Potomac from the Maryland 
side of the I'iA' er : 

“Kreeivod Octcibor 20, fnini) lirittiii. 

“ Gtjii. MeOldlfui tCHUV-t me to iiitorni you 
tliiit (Sell. McCull oc(‘U[)ieil ])nines\ ille yeri- 
terday, and is still tliere; -will send oat ln-avy 
rcconiioisRances to-day in all (lirei'.tions IVuiii 
that point. The General desires tliat you 
keyi) a good lookout on Leesburg, to seo it' 
this movement has the effect to drive Them 
away. Perhaps a slight demonsLr.atlon on 


®(jen, Jrh'Clollan, in his carefully elaborated 
“Eeport,” says; 

“ By the lath of Octobei', tho number oi 
trooj^s iorand about ■Washington, inclusive of the 
garrison of tho city and Alexandria, tlie city 
guard, and the forces on the Maryland shore 
: the Potomae below Washington, and aa far as 
Cumberland above, the troops under the com- 


mand of Gen. Dix at Baltinioro and its dc-peud- 
endes, were as follows ; 

Total present for dutv 13:!, 201 

“ sick 9,2f)0 

“ in eonfinoment 1,150 

Aggregate present. ... . ..... .143,041 

“ ’ 8,404 

Total 152,001” 


PETEKS CROSSES 

yyuv vroulil Itaro flit* effect to move 

t'ilc!!!. A. V. OoLlU'HN, 

“Asri’t Adjt. General. 

Gen. Stniie !if: oiu-e ordered Col. 
oidlie J5lli ALiSisficlmsetts, to 
tran.-rier t Wd ilai-lxiatr; from the Clies- 
arttaike and < )li.iu (.‘uiiak o])po3ite Har- 
risdii's J.-laiifk ttj the river at that 
puior, and tJierevdtli to ferry over Ms 
regiinent to tlie island; wliich was 
pivnnprly dona. ALout dark, in obe- 
dienee t o a verlial order, Devens sent 
Capt, Pliill)rick, witii lifteon ortwenty 
men, across to the Tirginia shore, 
winch he ascertained was not pick- 
eted by the enemy, and ascended the 
steep' bank known as Ball’s Bluff, 
whieli here rises about one hundred 
and fitty feet to the level of the adja- 
cent eonntry. Piisliing out a small 
distance from the Blnlf, Philbrick re- 
turned and reported that he had dis- 
covered a small camj) of the enemy, 
wdneh fid not appear to he well 
guarded. This report was sent by 
Col, Devens to Gen. Stone, who there- 
upon issued the following order : 

“ Hea0-Quahters Corps or Observation, 

“ POOLESVIUn, Oct. 20, 1861 — lO-J-P.M. 
“Special Orper Jfo. — . 

“ Col. Devens will land opposite Harri- 
BOifs Island, with five companies of his regi- 
ment, and proceed to surprise the camp of 
the enemy discovered by Oapt. Philbrick in 
the diremioti of Leesburg. The landing and 
march will ho ellectcd with silence and 
rapidity. 

“ Col. Lee. 20th ■Massachusetts volunteers, 
will, immediately after Col. Devons’s depart- 
ure, uceupv liarvisou’s island witli fonr com- 
panies of his regiment, and will cause the 
foar-oared imat to be taken ata-oss the island 
to the point of departure of Col. Devens. 
One company will be thrown across to oc- 
cupy the higiits on the Virginia shore, after 
Gol.' l)e.vens's dei)arture, to cover his return. 

‘‘ Two munntain howitzers will he taken 
silently nj) the tow-path, and carried to the 
op]n)sito side of the island, under the orders 
■ of Col. Lee. 

“ Col. Devons will atfac]^ the camp of the 
enemy at daybreak, and, having routed, will 



piirsue them as far as hedeems pnident, and 
will desti'oy the camp, if i)ruftieal)le, before 
returning. ^ He will make al) the observa- 
tions possible on the country; will, under 
all circumstances, keep his coinniand well in 
hand, and not sacrifice them to any supposed 
advantage, of rapid pursuit. 

•‘Having accomidislied tliis duty, Col. 
Devens will return to his lax-hcnt [Position, 
unless he shall see one on the Virainia side, 
near the river, which he can undoubtedly 
hold until reenforced, and one which can bo 
snecessfully held against largely superior 
numbers. In such case, he will hold on 
and report. 

“Ohas. P. Stone, Brig.-General.”' 

“ Great care will he used by Col. Devens 
to prevent any unnecessary injury of private 
piroperty ; and any officer or soldier strug- 
gling from the command, for curiosity or 
plunder, will be instantly shot. 

“ Ohas. P. Stone, Brig.-General.” 

Col. Devens accordingly com- 
menced crossing bis force a little 
after midnight, and bad bis five com- 
panies formed on the top of the blnff 
so soon as it was light enough to find 
bis way tbitber. Col. Lee likewise 
crossed about a Inmdred men, and 
took position tins side of him. Scouts, 
dispatched right andf,left, returned 
and reported that they could find no 
enemy. Advancing, so soon as it 
was light, to the supposed Eebel 
camp reported to bim the night be- 
fore, Col. D. found it no camp at all, 
but an optical illusion, created by 
moonlight glimmering through a row 
of trees and presenting the appear- 
ance of a row of tents. Having ad- 
vanced to within a mile of Leesburg 
without discovering a trace of an en- 
emy, Col. .D. halted in a wood, un- 
pereeived, as be supposed, by anj ihc, 
sent a messenger to G^?n. Stone, and 
awaited further orders. 

At 7 A. M., a body of rifiemon aj)- 
peared on Ms right, but fell hack 
when approached; when Eeb^l cav- 
alry became visible on the road to 
Leesburg. Col. Devens hereupon, 
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about 8 A. M., fell back to tbe bluff, At noon, or a little after, be was 
in perfect order and uiimolested, and attacked by musketry from tlie woods 
there soon received a message from surrounding on tliree sides tlie held 
Gleii. Stone to remain, and he would of barely six acres, in wliicli his nieii 
be supported. He now counted bis were formed, and at once fell back 
force, and ascertained that it num- some sixty yards to obtain a better 
bered 28 officers and 625 men. position. An hour later, being still 



A. I’lilli by ivliicli tlioltcbels tried to enter the open field. B. niaiik movement attempted by the Itebels: di Ib.ited 
by tbe California Eogiment. 


unsu])ported, be fell back again near- command — baffing received from 
ly to tbe edge of tbe bluff, where Gen. Stone an order to sn]>port 
be was soon after reenforced, as he Col. Devens, or withdraw liis force 
bad been ju'omised, by tbe California to tbe Maryland shore, at ins discre- 
reginu^nt, GoL E. D. baker, ^ who, tion. It seems that Col. Baker bad 
being tbe ranking officer, assumed doubts, on reacbiiig tbe river, wheiber 
II. S. Soixator from Oregon; formerly in Congress from Illinois, and a Colonel in tlio Mexican War. 


RESULTS OR OUR 

to reenforce or witlidraw Col. Dey- 
eiis’s men ; but, Iiearing that the ene- 
my were already upon Col. D., he 
decided that he had no choice hut to 
reenforce, 

Tlie nic.in cuiTent of the Potomac 
Jluri’isoirs Island on the Ma- 
rylaml side, where three flat-boats or 
scows, with a joint capacity of 125 
persons, were used hy onr men; while 
only a life-hoat and two small skiffs, 
together carrying from 25 to 30 men, 
were employed on the Yirginia side 
of the island. Finally, one of the scows 
or flat-hoats was taken around to that 
side. But the crossing of the riyer, 
here quite rapid, Avas still difficult 
and tedious ; Avhile it does not seem 
that competent persons liad Ijeen de- 
tailed to supervise and effect it. A 
narrow, Avinding path led up from 
the immediate brink of the river to 
the open field on AA'liich our troops 
Avere formed, Avith the enemy swarm- 
ing in the Avoods belting that field on 
three sides, withiii iimsket-shot. Col. 
P>aker reached it hetAveen 1 and 2 
o’clock, p. M. His entire force consist- 
ed of tlie HeAV York Tammany regi- 
ment, Col. Milton Cogswell, the Cal- 
ifornia regiment, Lient.-Col. Wistar, 
and p(,»rti<)ns of the loth Massachu- 
setts, ( ’<,»]. Di'A'eiis, and 20th, Col. Lee 
— in all, men.' The Rebels hy 
aaIioiu lliey Avero assailed comprised 
the Sill Yirghua. 13th, 17th, and 18th 
Mississq>pi, forming tlie brigade of 
Gen. Evans.'-' Col. Baker had barely 
comph'ted (he formation of his men, 
Adlan Ins right Avas heavily assailed 
hy the enemy; the attack gradnallj 
prc>eecding tc) the center and left, and i 

® Gulifornia regimenf;, 570; 360; 

15th Alas^iu-hugettt, 053; 20th Massachusetts, 
SIS; total, 1,901, 

® Geu. Evans’s official report '(’States hia forces = 


DISOOMEITURE. C23. 

the struggle thus contimiiug for tAvo 
hours Adth. desperate energy on both 
sides, hut with far greater loss on 
ours, because of the uncovered posi- 
tion of our men. Col. Baker insisted 
on exposing himself Avith the most 
reckless bravery, and fell, shot 
through the head, a little helbre 5 
o’clock. As our men, falling fast, 
began to waAmr, and some portions 
of the line to gme Avay, in \ie\v of 
this calamity, Col, CogSAvell, aaTio suc- 
ceeded to the command, resolved to 
charge the enemy on his left, and cut 
his Aimy through to EdAvards’s Perry, 
two or three miles, where Gen. Stone 
was kiioAAm to he in force ; but, nx'on 
attempting this movement, it Avas 
met by a fresli Mississippi regiment 
advancing from the direction of the 
Ferry, under whose destructive fire 
onr decimated, discouraged troops 
gave AA^ay, and retreated in disorder 
down the' bluff, just as darkness Avas 
drawing on. The triumphant Rebels 
now advanced from all sides to the 
bluff, and fired Avith impunity on the 
disorderly, straggling mass below. 
Meantime, tlie flat-boat on that side 
of the island, being overloaded, Avas 
soon riddled and sunk ; the life-boat 
and skiffs Avere upset and lost ; and 
the Avork of unresisted slangliter 
AAmnt on. Some were sliot on the 
hank ; others AAdiile attempting to 
sAvim to the Island ; AAdiile a iinmhei’ 
were carried doAvn hy the enrrent 
and droAAUied. A fcAV escaped in the 
darkness, hy stealing along the hank 
of the river unobserved, and -jinallj' 
reached onr lines in safety. But our 
actual loss hy that blood}'- disaster 

in tho engagement at 1,709; which evidently 
does not inGlude the I3th Miasissipp* wifh ai.?; 
guns, held in reserve, and so posted as to repel 
aid to our side from Edwiirda’s Ferry. 
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was not less than 1,000 men ; of 
wliom nearly 300 were Mlled ont- 
riglit, and more than 500, including 
tlie wounded, taken prisoners.'" 

Meantime, Gen, Stone had directed 
Gen. Gorman to throw across the 
river at Edwards’s Eerry asmall force, 
which made a cautious reconnois- 
saiice for about three miles on the 
road to Leesburg, when, coming sud- 
denly upon a Mississippi regiment, 
it exchanged volleys and returned. 
Gen. Gorman’s entire brigade was 
thrown over at this point during the 
day ; but, as it did not advance, its 
mere presence on the Virginia side 
of the Potomac, so far from the scene 
of actual combat, subserved no pur- 
pose, After the disaster was com- 
plete,, G en. Stone, about 10 p. m., ar- 
rived on the ground from which our 
ill-starred advance was made ; as did 
Gen. Banks at 3 next morning, and 
Gen. McClellan on the evening of 
that day. But it wus now too late. 
Mo relief was sent wfoile relief could 
have availed. Even McCall retired 
from Drariesville southward on the 
day of tiie fatal fight. 

Col. Baker has been widely blamed 
for rashness in this conflict, and even 
for disregard of orders — it would seem 
most nnjnstly. The following or- 
ders, foiiiid in his hat after his death, 
deeply stained witli his life-blood, are 
all the foundation for this charge;:. 

“Edwards’s Ehriiv, Oct. 31st, 1861, 

“ Col, E. D. .Baker, Coumiaiuler of brigade : 

“CoipNEL: lu case of Jioavy firing in 
front of Harrison’s Lsland, yon will advance 
the Oaliforuia regiment of your brigade, or 
retire tlie regiments under Cols. Lee and 
Devens, now on the [almost rendered il- 

“ Gi;u. Evans, in bis report, claims 710 pris-, 
onere, mcluding wounded, and guesses that \ve 
had'* 1,B0() killed, wounded, and drowned.” He 
thus makes our loss exceed by over 100 all our 
force engaged in the battle! He reports his 


legible with blood] Yirginia side of the 
river, at your discretion— assuming command 
on arrival. 

“Very respectfully, Colonel, your most 
obedient servant, Cuarles P. Stone, 

“Brig. -General Uomnijinding.” 

The second order was l•eeei^■o‘d on 
the battle-field, by the baml of (V.il. 
Cogswell, an bour before tlie death 
of Col. Baker, who had put it in his 
hat without reading it. It is as 
follows: 

“Head-Quarters Cords or Ouservatioh, 
“Edwards’s Ferrt, Oct. 33(1. 11. oO. 
“E. I). Baker, Coninniuding brigade ; 

“Oolokel: I am informed tliat the force 
of the enemy is about 4,000. all told. If 
you can push them, you may do so as far as 
to liave a strong position near Leesburg, if 
you can keep them before you, avoiding 
their batteries. If they pass Leesburg and 
take the Gum Spring roiid, you will not fol- 
low far, but seize the first good position to 
cover that road. 

“Their desire Is to draw us on, if they 
are obliged to retreat, as far as Goose Creek, 
wliere they can be reenforced from ilauas- 
sas, and have a strong i)osition. 

“Beport frequently, so that, -when they 
are pushed, Gormaii can come up on their 
flank. jours, respectfully and truly, 

“ Cka.ei.ES P. Stone, 
“Brig.-General Commanding.” 

How Stone exjiected Baker to 
‘ push ’ 4,000 men with 1,900, in an 
advanced and unsupported position, 
where the 4,000 liiight at any mo- 
ment he increased to 10,000 or to 
20,000, is not obvious. And wliy 
was not Gorman sent forward to 
come up on their .flank, at any .r;ito ; 
without waiting for 1,900 men to 
•'push’ 4,000 beyond Leeslnirg to a 
good point for covering tliat place ? 

As to Col. Baker’s reading or not 
reading this dispatch, it must he C(.)n- 
sidered that he was at that moment 
engaged with a superior force, and 

owu loss at 15.1 only, iududing Col. E. 11. .Burt, 
18th Mississippi, killed. Gen. Evans says ho liad 
no cannon in the fight — which is true; for his 
artillery was where it conld serve him be.st — by 
blocking the rosd from Edwards’s Eerry. 
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iliat retreat on liis part was simple 
ruin, lie must repulse the enemy 
assailing him then and there, or he 
destroyed; for no force that Stone 
might now send to his relief could he 
hrouglit up in time to save him. 

The Ball’s Bluff tragedy, grossly 
misrepresented as it was in Eehel 
hilletins and exulting narratives, 
tended to confirm and extend the 
vain-glorious delusion which was al- 
ready sapping the foundations, if not 
of Rebel strengtii, at least of Rebel 
energy. Gen. Evans officially re- 
ported tl lat he had fought and beaten 
8,()C)0 .men, commanded by Gen. Stone 
—his troops using the musket alone ; 
•\vliih3 tlie TJiiioiiists employed artil- 
ler}g and fired on liim with long- 
range guns Ifom the Maryland shore ! 
and that Ids brigade had driven “ an 
enemy times their niirnher from 
the soil of Yirginia, killing and tak- 
ing prisoners a greater numher than 
our 'vdiole force engaged.” These 
fables were repeated in general or- 
ders, witli the necessary effect of in- 
flating the wliole Confederate people 
with an inordinate conceit of their 
own prowess, and misleading them 
into till intense euntem])t for Yankee 
cowardice and inofiiciency. The 
niiinral conserpiences (.if tins delu- 
sive swagg(.‘r w(!re es-im-ed in tlie eii- 
conuters of the ensuing ^[iring. 

On iJie ether hand, Ball’s Bluff 
dispelled, thougli at a terrible cost, 
fionai of the aspersions which had 
been ;-:edulonsly propagated witb re- 
gard to the spirit and niorale of the 
Buiou rank a,ndfile. Whoever asked 
of any clnimpion of the prevailing 
strategy why our armies stood idle, 
and tis if ]')aral 3 V,e.d, in tlie presence 
of inferior forces of Rtjljifis, were as- 
TO 


sured, in a eonfidential whisper, tliat 
our men had been so demorahzed 
and spirit-broken by their rout at 
Bull Run, that there 'was no fight in 
them — that a whole brigade would 
take to theh lieels at the sight of a 
Rebel regiment advancing to the 
charge. Ball’s Bliilf repelled and 
dissipated this unworthy calumny — 
by showing that our soldiers, thougli 
most unskilltuUy handled, precipita- 
ted into needless perils, eiitrajiped, 
surrounded, hopeless, had still the 
courage to fight and the manhood 
to die. 



At 6 A. M., of Dec. 20th, Gen. E, 
O. 0, Ord, commaiKling tlie Sd 
Pennsylvania brigade, in pursuance 
of orders from Gen. George A. 
McCall, eommandiug the division 
holding the right of Gen, McClel- 
lan’s army,, moved forward from 
Camp Pierpont toward Dranesvihe, 
Loudoun County, Va., instrusrted to 
drive back the enemy’s pickets, pro- 
cure a supply of forage, and capture, 
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■ if possiHe, a small cayalry force — ruiinmg off tlieir gnus by liauu; 

scouting betwixt Dranesville and tlie the 6th South Carolina, out ot b i .> 
Potomac. G-en. Ord’s brigade con- present, losing 65 — in part, hy llio 
sisted of the 9tli, Col. 0. F. Jackson, fire of the 1st Iveutucky (Ib-lu-l), 
10th, Col. J. S. HcCalmont, 12th, which, mistaldiig theni tbr I niiriiiys, 
Col. John II. Taggart, the Bucktail poured a murderous volley into boom 
Eitles, Lt.-Col. T. L. Kane, a part of at forty yards’ disramoe. It vras a 
the 6th, with Easton’s battery and foolish affair on the oL 8tuav[, 
two scpiadrons of cavalry; in all, about who was palpably misled by the gtis- 

4,000 men. Wliile halting to load coiiade of Evans, with: regard lo his 

forage just east of Dranesville, he meeting and beating more than tbur 

was attacked by a Rebel brigade, led to one at EaU’s IllutF. inien he 

' by Gen. J. E. B. Stuart, comp>osed found himself overniatclied, lo-diig 

of tlie 11th Virginia, the 6th South heavily, and in danger of being oiit- 

:i, Caroli;ua, 10th Alabama, 1st Ken- flanked and destroyed, the Rel:>el 

'ii- tucky, the Sumter Flying Artillery, General withdrew, rapidly, but in 

and detacliments from two cavalry tolerable order, from tlie :field ; and 

,y regiments — the whole force number- Gen. McCall, wdio came up at tiiis 

ing, according to Rebel accounts, moment, wisely decided not t-o pur- 


only 2,500. Stuart appears to have 
been likewise on a foraging excur- 
sion ; as he had with him about 200 
wagons, which probably returned 
empty of aught but wounded men. 
They came up the road leading 
southwardly from Dranesville to 
Centerville, some fifteen miles dis- 
tant, and were foolishly pushed on 
to attack, though the advantage in 
numbers, in position, and even in ar- 
tillery, appears to have been decided- 
ly on onr side. They were, of course, 
easily and badly beaten ; tlic Penn- 
sylvanians fighting with cool intre- 
pidity and entire confidence of suc- 
cess, Onr aggregate loss was but 9 
killed and 60 wounded — among the 
latter, Lieiit.-Col. Kane, who led his | 
men with signal gallantry. The 
Rebels lost, by tlieir own account, 
230; among them. Col. Forney, of 
the 10th Alabama, wounded, and 
Lieut. Col Martin, killed. Tliey 
left 25 horses dead on the field, with 
•two caissons — one of them exploded, 
^‘Gen. McOMlan, in Ms deliberately prepared, 


sue; since a Rebel huce thnec iiis 
own might at any moment be imer- 
posed between him and hi-. cam{). 
Each party returned to its quarters 
that night. 

The victory of Dranesville, unim- 
portant as it may now seem, diffused 
an immense exhilaration tlii’onghoiifc 
the Union ranks. It was a fitting 
and conclusive answer to every 0 ];>en 
assertion or whispered insin nation 
impeaching the courage or the steadi- 
ness of our raw Kortherii volunteers. 
The encounter was purely foil uifc(,ms, 
at least on onr side ; two sti'ong for- 
aging parties, believed by our men lo 
be about equal in numbers, bad imefc 
on fair, open ground; had fmgbt a 
brief but spirited duel, -whicli bad 
ended in the confessed defeat a.nd 
flight of the Rebels, whose bos- vais 
at least twice that they inllicted vn 
ns. Admit that they were hut 2,500 
to our 4,000; tlie Army of tbo Poto- 
mac, now nearly 200,000“ strong, 
and able to advance on the enemy 
loudly trumpetod, and Avidely circulated Eoport^ 
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wltli not less tluiii 150,000 sabers and 
l>ay<aioiS, eagoily n waited the long- 
ex,! ioctfd yeritilsdoii to prove itself 
Imt fairly represented in that casual 
detaelinient which had fought and 
T'.a.n at Dinuesvillo. 

In every other cpiarter, our arms 
were in tlie ascendant. The blow 
well struck hy Butler and Stringham 
at Ilatteras, had never been retaliated. 
TlieEebels’ attempt to cut off Brown’s 
regiment at Chicamicomico had re- 
sulted in more loss to them than to 
ns. Du P ont’s triumpli at Port Eoyal 
had dealt a damaging ])low to onr 
foes, and inflicted signal injury on 
the original plotters of treason, with- 
out loss to our side. In West Yir- 
giuia, the campaign was closing with 
the prestige of success and superiority 
gilding onx standards, and with at 
least iiine-tenttis of the wEole region ■ 
securely in onr hands. In Missouri, 
Gen. Fremont — tliongh vehemently 
reproached for not advancing and 
flgliting sooner, and though never 
enjoying facilities for obtaining arms, 
munitions, or any material of war, at 
all coinpiarable to those at all times 
eagerly accorded to McClellan — ^had 
collected, organized, armed, and pro- 
vided, a movable column of nearly 
40,000 men, at whose head he had 
puslied .i;h-ice — one of the Amry ablest 
of the Rebel chieftains — ^to the fnr- 
tliest corner of the State, and Avas on 
the point of Imiithig him thence into 
Arkansas or etornity, when the order 
■which, deprived him of his command 
was received at Springfield on the 3d 
of bToA'ember. Yet then and through- 
out the Winter, Gen, McClellan, who 


had been called to command at W asli- 
iiigton on the same day that From ant 
left MeAv Tork fur St. Louis, stoo<l 
cooped, up and virtually besieged in 
the defenses of Waslungtoii, holding 
barely ground enough in Yirginia to 
encamp and maneuA-er liis army ; 
while the Rebels impudently ob- 
structed the naAUgation of the loAver 
Potomac, on one hand, by batteries 
erected at commanding points on the 
Yirginia shore, Avhile the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Avas dismantled 
and obstructed by them at Ilarjaer's 
Ferry and further west on the other; 
leaving the city of Washington, as 
well as his vast army, dependent on 
the single track of the Branch Rail- 
road for all their subsistence and sup- 
plies, throughout the tedious Winter 
that followed. 

The Confederates had not yet en- 
forced a general Conscription; and, 
though Amlunteering was widely stim- 
ulated hy Police discipline and Lynch 
law, while the more ignorant and ill- 
informed young women of many 
slaveholding localities were ciiAmn- 
[ oined Secessionists, refusing to give 
j any hut the most furious counte- 
nance to 'young men who hesitated 
I to enlist, yet the white population 
of the States actually controlled by 
the Rebels was so very far inferior in 
numbers to that of the loyal Rorth 
and West, that the Rebel armies 
were necessarily and vastly the less 
numerous likewise. 

Gen. McClellan, indeed, appears to 
have estimated their numhors in East- 
ern Yirginia. at 130,000; huttlic lu- 
formatipii on Avhich he acted (liflbreel 


states the force under Ids more immediate com- 
iiiaud on tlie 1st of December— that is, the force 
then in the I’ederai District, Maryland, Delaware, 
and the small patch of Easto;;n Yirginia opposite . 
tYashington held hy him — at .498,213; Avheroof 


169,452 were “,flt for duty.” Tins doe.s no!, in- 
cittde (Jen. command at and ne.a^- BYglrc'-s 

Monroe; On the- 1st of January following, ito 
TOakfishis total 219,'70l ; on the 1st of February, 
222,196. ■ 
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mdely from tliat of liis subordinates 
■wlio spent tlie "Winter in camp in 
Yirgiiiia, wMle lie remained snugly 
boused in. WasMngton. Glen. Wads- 
worth, A?lio saw and (until forbidden) 
q^uestioned the ‘ contrabands’ and 
other deserters who came within our 
lines from Centerville and vicinity 
that Autumn and Winter, was con- 
fident that 60,000 was the highest 
number they ever had encamjoed in 
our front ; and these we might have as- 
sailed at a day’s notice with 120,000 ; 
and, hy taking tlnee days for prepara- 
tion, with 160,000. Wliy not? 

The weather was magnificent ; the 
roads hard and dry, till far into Win- 
ter. An artillery officer woiideringly 
inquired; ‘‘What is such weather 
for, if not fighting ?” 

The loyal masses — awedhy the ob- 
loquy heaped on those falsely accused 
of having caused the disaster at Bull 
Eun by their ignorant impatience and 
precipitancy-stood in silent expecta- 
tion. They still kept raising regiment 
after regiment, battery after battery, 
and hurrying them forward to the all- 
ingulfing Army of the Potomac, to 
be in time for the decided movement 
that must he just at hand— but the 
torrent was there drowmed in a lake 
of Lethean stagnation. First, we were 
waiting for reenforcements — ^u’-hich 
was most reasonable ; then, for the 
requisite drilling atid fitting for ser- 
vice — which was just as helpful to the 
Eehels as to us ; then, for the leaves 
to fall — so as to facilitate military 
movements in a country so wooded 
and broken as Virginia; then, for can- 
non — whereof we had already more 
than 200 first-rate field-guns in Vir- 
ginia, ready for instant service : and 
!30 the long, bright Autumn, and the 
colder hut still favorable December, 


wore heavily away, and saw nothing 
of moment attempted. Even the 
Eehel batteries obstructing the lower 
Potomac were not so inneli as men- 
aced — ^the Navy laying the blame on 
the Army; the Army throwing it 
hack on the Navy— lu'ol) ably hotli 
right, or, rather, both wu-ong: but tlie 
net result was nothing done; until 
the daily repetition of the stereotyped 
telegrapliic bulletin, “ All quiet on 
the Potomac”— which liad at first 
been received with satisfaetioii ; after- 
ward with complacency ; at length 
evoked a broad and general roar of 
disdainful merriment. 

And so. Winter at last settled down 
upon that vast, gallant, most elfect- 
ive army. Two Hundred Thousand 
strong, able and ready, on any fair 
field, to bear down at a charge all the 
Eebels in their front without coming 
to a stand ; yet lying thus beleaguered 
and paralyzed, shivering and dying in 
the tents to which they had been so 
suddenly transferred from their com- 
fortable homes— not allowed to build 
themselves huts, such as the Eebels 
had, because that would reveal to the 
country the fact that nothing was to 
he attempted till Spring or later ; ex- 
pecting, hoping every day I'o recei^'e 
the long-a-waited order to advance ; 
hut seeing night after night close in 
without it; and sinking into home- 
sickness and disease, whicli employ- 
ment for body and mind would readi- 
ly have repelled and dissipated. 

Is this obstinate fixity, tins rooted 
neglect and wmste of the grandest op- 
portunities, explicable ? Not by the 
hypothesis of a constitutional aversion 
to the shedding of blood — th,;it is, of 
other men’s — on the part of onr 
‘Young Napoleon;’ for he was at 
that moment among the most eager 
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to iiave our country involved in still 
anotlier _u'reat av;u% by a refusal, on 
tbe part of our Government, to sur~ 
rei uio :■ 3 1 ast. t ii and Slidell. ot even 
3^all;nuligliain was more belligerent 
in uKii direction. Constitutional 
tinudity and iiTcsoliitiou — an over- 
Tciiebuing sense of responsibility and 
inadorpiacy to so stupendous a trust — 
were probably not ■witbont tlieir in- 
fluence in tlie premises. But, beyond 
and above all tliese, there was doubt- 
less a slowly awakened consciousness 
that Sla N'cry was the real assailant of 
our Xational existence, and that to 
put down tliellehellioii by a positive, 
detei mined exertion of force, was to 
seal tlie doom of its inciting cause, 
whicli hiul so recently transformed 
into dowiiriglit traitors so many liigh 
officers wlio once honored and loved 
onr ITiiion and its flag. It was hard 
for one who had long been arguing 
and voting that, in onr enrrent poli- 
tics, Slavery was not the aggressor, 
hut the iniioeeiit victim, to unlearn 
this gross error in a }'ear ; and Gen. 
ileClellan is essentially slow. But, 
ill tlie high position to which he had 
been so suddenly exalted, it was hard 
also not to see that, in order to save 
ladli 81a\xa*}' and the ITiiion, there 
mn>4; be little iigbting and a speedy 
comjn*t>iui-e — lliat iigbting must be 
pusl]»oned, and put otf, and avoided, 
ill flic l!o]ie that iluam'ial embarrass- 
ment, a fitrc'ign war, or some other 
compiieatiuij, would comjiel the mu- 
tual adoption of some sort of Critten- 
den C'ouijjromise, or kindred ^adjust- 
meat,' vdiereby the Slave Power 
would lo'ueiously condescend to take 
tbe IJnioH afre-h into its keeping, and 
consent to a reunion, which would 
he, in olfect, an ex!cnfloi;ii of the em- 
pire of Jeflei'rfun Dav'is t5 the Canada 


frontier, and a perpetual interdict of 
all Anti-Slavery discussion and etibi*t 
throughout the Eepiiblie. On this 
'hypothesis, and on this alone, Gen. 
McClellan’s course wiiile in high 
command, but especiall}' during that 
long Antiimn and ^Pinter, becomes 
coherent and comprehensible. 

The Eebels, so vastly ontmimbci'cd 
and ovemiatched in eveiy thing but 
leadership, were, of course, too glad 
to he allowed to niaiiitain a ^'irtnal 
siege of "Washington, with all but mie 
of its lines of coimiiimication with the 
loyal States obstructed, to make any 
offensive movement ; and the only as- 
sault made that 3Pinter upon onr Gen- 
eral-in-Cliief’s main position was re- 
pelled witli prompt, decided energy. 
The circumstaiices were as follov's : 

A portion of the melodious Pliitcli- 
iiisoii family, having been attracted 
to ashington by the novelty of ffnd- 
iug the public halls of that city no 
longer barricaded against the utter- 
ance of humane and generous seiiti- 
rneuts, had there solicited of the Sec- 
retary of War permission to visit the 
camps across the Potomac, in order to 
break the monotony and cheer the 
ruggedness of Winter with the spon- 
taneous, nuhoiight carol of some of 
their simple, heai'tfelt songs. Gen. 
Cameron gave their project not mere- 
ly his cordial assent, hut his emphatic 
conmiendation ; and, thus endorsed, 
they received Gen. McClellan’s gra- 
cious permission. So they passed over 
to the camps, and were .singing to de- 
lighted crowds of soldiers, wdien an 
officer’s quick ear caught the drift of 
i wliat sounded like Forth- 

with, there w^ere commotion, and ef- 
fervescence, and indignatioiu ri?iing 
ff'om circle to circle of the military 
aristocracy, until they reached the 
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very Mgliest, drawing tlience tlie fol- 
lowing order : 

“ direction of May.- Gen. McGlellan, ^ 
the permit y vmn to the Hntcliinson Family ' 
to sing in the camps, and their pass to cross 
the Fotomac; are revoiced, and they will not 
he allowed to sing to the troopsF 

As tlie then freshly uttered stanzas 
of John G. 'Whittiee, wliieh thus 
caused the x^eremiDtory, ignominious 
suppression and expulsion of the 
HutchinsonSj are of themselves a 
rnemorahle and stirring portion of 
the history of our time, they may fit- 
ly — as they will most wortliily — close 
this volume : ■ 

“ EIN FESTE BURG 1ST UNSER GOTT.” “ 

(Luther's Hymn.) 

We wait boneatli the fnrnace-hlast 
The pangs of transformation : 

Not painlessly doth God recast 
And mold anew the nation. 

Hot hums the fire 
Where wrongs expire ; 

Nor spares the hand 
That from the land 
^Tproots the ancient evil. 

. The hand-hreadth cloud the sages feared 
Its hlOody rain is dropping ; 

The poison-plant the fathers spared 
All else is overtopping. 

East, West, South, North, 

It curses earth ; 

AUigustice diesj 
And fraud and lies 
Live only in its shadow. 

WJuit gives the wheat-field blades of steel? 

What points the rebel -cannon? 

What sets the roaring ral)ble’s heel 
On th’ old star-spangled pennon? 

What bleaks til 0 oath 
Of th’ men o’ fch’ South? 

What whets the knife 
FortheUnion’slife?— 

Hark to the answer : Siavbev! 

Then waste no blows on lesser foes, 

In strife unworthy freemen : 

Gou lifts to-clay the vail, and shows 
The features of the demon ! 


0 North and South, 

Its victims both, 

Can ye not cry, 

“Let Slavery die!” 

And Union find in Freedom? 

What though the cast-out spirit tear 
The nation in his going ? 

We, who have shared tlie guilt, must share 
The pang of his o’erthrowing ! 

Whate’er tlie loss, 

Whate’er tlie cross, 

Shall they complain 
Of present pain 
Who trust in God’s hereafter? 

For who that leans on His right arm 
Was ever yet forsaken ? 

What righteous cause eau sivtlbr harm 
If He its part has taken? 

Though wild and loud 
And dark the cloud, 

Behind its fiihls 
His hand uifiiolds 
The calm sky of To-Morrow ! 

xihove the madd’uing cry for lilood, 

Above the wild war-drumming, 

Let Freedom’s voice he heard, with good 
The evil overcoming. 

Give prayer and purse 
To stay the Curse 
Whose wrong we share, 

Whose shame we bear, 

Wliose end sliail gladden Heaven ! 

In vain the hells of war sliall ring 
Of ti’iumphs and revenges, 

While still is spared tlie evil thing 
* That severs and estranges. 

But blest the ear 
That yet shall hear 
j The jubilant hell 
That rings the knell 
Of Slavery forever ! 

Then let tli|i selfish lip be dumb, ' 

And hushed the bi'eath of sighing; 
Before the joy of peace mu.st come 
The pains of purifying. 

God give us grace, 

Each in his place, 
i ; To bear his lot. ^ 

And, murmuring not, 

Endure and wait and labor 1 


** ‘Our God is a strong fortress,’ (or castlo.) ^ ^ 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


It is stated on page 119 tliat “tlio Synod of 
Kentucky adojrted a report on Slavery which 
eondenrued slaveliolding broadly and thorough- 
ly/’ etc. That stateineiit is not literally accurate. 
Tlie Sjuiod met at Danvilie, in the Autumn of 
ISdd, ami a[>poiided a Committeo of ton — live 
iniiiistera and live elders — who were instructed 
to “ digest and prepare a plan for the moral and 
religious iustruciion of our .slaves, and for their 
future emaneipatiou,'’ ere. The Conuuittoe did 
its duty faithfully, and tiro report indue time 
appeared — its character being such as is indicated 
in the tost. Tiio result was duly submitted to 
tlie Syiiod at ita next meeting, at hardstown, in 
1830; but no action was taken tiuTcou, beyond 
noting on the Synud’s I'ceord.s the rceeiJtiuu cd’ 
the report, wliieli had meantime been printed, 
ami Ijad excited some feeling among the slave- 
holders. 

II. 

The statement on page 120, roispocting tlie 
.attitude of llio Kew Selmol Presbyterian (llnircli 
toward Slavery, is held by n:ieml:)er.s of that 
.Cliureh to require qualification, in view of its 
more recent action on the subject. The mate- 
rial facts are as follows; 

At the session of the General Assembly at 
Cleveland, Ohio, for a report on Slavery 

of tlie Committee on Bills and Overture-^, after 
having lieen debated vrith great auiination for 
the better part of a week, was finally adopted 
(June iid), liy the decisive majority of 109 yeas 
to 20 nervK. Tliis report is largely devoted to a, 
recital of the former tostimonies of the Preshy- 
tei’iau Ohureh on the general subject, and is 
Icvek-il at the now Soutlioru doctrine that; Sla- 
very is osscutially beneficent ami jtist — a doc- 
trine notoriously at variance witli that originally 
maintained liy this Church. The Jliqiort says; 

“ We are esjieeially pained by the fact that 
the I’resbytery of Ijuxington, ;;.outl», have given 
oi'ileial notice i.o us that, a number of miuisters 
ami ruling dder'i. a.s sv'i 1! as many ihureii-mem- 
bers, in tiieir eoniiection. liold slaves ‘from 
principle’ and ‘of elioiee,’ “believing it to be, 
according to tlie Bible, right,’ and liave, without 
any qualifying explanation, assumed the respon- 
sibility of susvaining sucli ministers, elders, and 
cliurcii-members, in tlieir position. We deem it 
our duty, in the exercise of our constitutional 
amlioriiy, “to bear tealimony agaimst error in 
duetrine, or immorality in practice, in any church, 
Presbytery*, or Synod,’ to disapprove and ear-- 
nc.-tiy eoudmuii tlio position which has been thus 
aasurned by tiie Presbvdery of Lexington, South, 
as one tviiieh is oppo.sed to’tl!o<'Stablished con- 


victions of the Pro.=bytorian Giuircb. and raxif^t 
operate to mar its jre.ace and seriously Idmler its 
jirosperity, as well as iiriugrep-roaeb. uu our huiy 
religion; and avo do horcliy call oii tin- il-c^liy- 
tsry to reAdew and rectify their ];risi(io:i. Such 
doctrine and practice cannot lie ]icnii:iiii tu,ly 
tolerated in tlie rre.sbytorian (..‘inirelt. kliiy t hey 
speedih* melt away under tiie iliuuiiuaiing and 
melloAving iuHuenco of the Gospel auvl gn.co of 
God our SaA'iour ! 

“We do not, indeed, pronounce a .«entonce of 
indiscriminate condemnation upon all onr breih- 
ren wlio are, unfortimately, connected AA-ith tiie 
system of Slavery. We tenderly .‘sympaihize 
with all those Avho deplore the evil, and are 
honesth* doing all in their poAver for tire present 
Avoll-heing of tlieir slaA*es, and for their com- 
plete eraandpatiou. We AA'Ould aid, and not 
einharrass, sucli hrethren. And yet, in the lan- 
gnago of the General A;ssGmbly of b'^^lS, Ave 
Avould ‘earnestly warn them against umluly ex- 
temling the plea of iieoessity; agai’.i.st making 
it a cover for the love and jiractieo nf Plaveiy, 
or a pretense for not using eiVorts llnit are hw- 
ful iiud practicable to cxtingiii.sh this evii.'” 

Upon the annoiiuceaieut of this Axhe, Roa*. 
dames CL llamnor, of the Synod of Virginia^ 
presented tlie protu.-t of twenty-two Southern 
members of ihe As.iembly against this doctrine 
•of tlie Eeport, saying; 

“IPe protest — Because, AAdiile past General 
Assemblies have as.serfed that the sy.stem of 
Slavery is wrong, they have heretofore alhrmecl 
that tl'ie slaveholder was .so controlled by State 
laws, obligations of guardiausliip, and humanity, 
tliat ha was, as thus situated, witliout censure 
or odium as the nuNter. Tliis averment in the 
testimony of past .t.ssemblie.s iias ,so ihr satis- 
fied the South, a.s to make it unnecessary to do 
more than pruiesi against the more auti-Slavery 
part of such testimony. 

“We protest, then, uoaa% That the present act 
of tlie Assembly is siicli an as.-^crtioii, witliout 
authority from the word of Got], or iho organic 
law of the Presbyieriart liody. 

“ We protest that such actiuu is, under pro- 
sent conditions, the virtual e.xscinding of the 
Sou til, whatever bo tlie motives of Ihoso Avho 
A'ote tlie deed. 

“W’o protest, that .sneli indirect cxci.‘^ion l.'S 
unrighteous, oppressive, uncalk'd for — the ex- 
ercise of u-surpecl poAv*er — destructive of tbs 
unity of the Church — hurtful to the Korth and 
the South — and adding to tlio peril of the Union 
of these United States.” 

From the date of this action — Avliicli seems to 
liaA'e been hut a more explicit reaffirtnunco of 
the older testimonies of the Church against Sla- 
very, and to have .stopped far short of declaring 
slaveholding inconsistent whh the* Olwistiaia 
character — the NewSeliool Presbyterian Ohureh 
had hardly a foothold in the Slave States. 
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III. 

The Albany Emning Journal of May 20tb., 1861, 
commoutiug oa a very abusive attack ou Gor. 
Seward, in a tlieu recent Richmonil TF/w'y, witb 
regard to ]iis nssitrances to or through Judge 
Oampbell, rcsspecting- Port Sumter, says : 

‘‘ If the Secretary of State were at liberty to 
reply to OK-Judge Campbell, revealing all that 
jiassi’d between tliem on stn^eriil oecasious, not 
only no irai:)utation of insincerity would rest 
upon tlie Si3cret:ary, but the facts wouhl seriously 
affect d udgo Oampbtdrs wcll-eHtabli«lu'd reputa- 
tion for candor and frankness. These revela- 
tions would furnish no evidence of either the 
‘ falsehood’ or ‘ duplicicy’ of Governor Seward; 
for there was noUiing of eillier in his conver- 
sations. 

‘‘ W e viol.ato no confidence in saying that Judge 
Campbell balanced long between Loyalty and 
Soce.s.siou ; Lho prepouderance, up to a late day, 
being in favor of the Gnion. If he at any time 
looketl with favor or satisfaction upon Secession, 
he was much and generally mi.'juuderstood. If 
lie did not seriously contemplate remaining in 
the Union and upon the Bench, ho was inisnu- 
derstood. If, during that period of mental trial, 
he was acting in hai'mony with the loading ene- 
mies of the Union, he was grossly misunderstood. 

“Thai Gov. Soward conversed Irccly u'ith 
Judge Campbell, we do not deny; nor do wo 
doubt, that, in those conversations, at one period, 
he intimated that Fort Sumter would be evacuat- 
ed. I-Ie certainly believed so; fouuding his opinion 
■upon a knowledge of Gen. Scott's recoramenda- 
liou. Subsequently, the President deemed it his 
duty to authorize an effort to reenforce and pro- 
vision tliat fortress. Wc do not know wdiether 
Gov. Seward met Judge Camiibell after that 
change of purpose ; but be was not at liberty, if 
they did meet, to reveal what was so well kept. 

“ Eni', whatever Gov. Soward said or intimated 
to J udge Campbell, was true at the time it w'as 
said. 

“That Judge Campbell reported to the Confede- 
rate President half that he said or intimated, is 
more than doubtful,” 

IV. 

The statement >011 pages 440-.b0, that the 
original attack ou Fort Sumter was impelled by 
a stringent, imperative political necessity— that 
hostilities wore kiaugurated, to prevent the else 
inovLtahle ci'inubling away and utter collapse of 
the Confederacy — ^lias received additional con- 
firmation since that portion of this Avork was 
stereotyped, through an avf'vracut of Hon. Jere. 
Clemens, lato U. S. Senator from Alabama, who, 
ill a Union meeting hold at the city of bis resi- 
doiice, Huntsville, Ala., March LI, 1864, said; 

“Before I declare this meeting adjourned, I 
wi.sh to Slate a fact in relation to the commence- 
ment of the war: Some time after the ordi- 
nance bf Secession was passed, I was in Mont- 
gomery, and called upon President Davis, w'lio 
was in that city. Davis, Momminger, the Secre- 
kry of Var, Gilchrist, the member from Lowndes' 


County, and several others, were present. As I 
entered, the conversation ceased, 'L’hey v'ere 
evidently dLscussiug the propriety of bring upon 
Fort Sumter, Two or three of them iviiiidrew 
to a corner of the room; and I heard iliichrist 
say to the Secretary of IVar, ‘ Jl h- unae. 
Delay tivomoiith-^-, and Alahatna ■via y< in ihe rri'i/i. 
You must syrrinlde hlood in the faces 0 / the p'c-yle' ” 

Tlio Secretary of War in (pie.-JU.ju wa.s .Mr. 
Leroy Pope Walker, also a citizen of limnsvillo, 
who made, the evening after Fort Sumter’ .s sur- 
render, a public proclamation tluxt the Ilebols 
would have possession of VCasliington Cuy v'iiliin 
a month. He Avas an original Secessloiiisc ; while 
Senator Clemens, Avith most of the pcrijile of their 
county (Madisou), clung to the Union, so long as 
they could Avith safety. That Mr. (ilemens has 
fabricated such a statement witli regard 10 live 
of hi.s neighboi-.?, Ity whom it iniglit so emsily be 
refuted, if untrue, Vtdll hardly be suggested. 

Y. 

That the speedy capture and oceujiatiou of 
Washington by the Conicderatcs Avere conii- 
deutly anticipated by their cliiels, as aniong tlie 
earliest and most inevitable results of tlie War 
they Avere inangiir;xting, has, pei’haps, bc'cn sinll- 
oieutly estal)li.shed in duo course ; but, siirco the 
j Governors of Virginia, Horth C'aroliua, Koimielcy, 

I Tenne.ssee, and Missouri, Avith otlier.s, boldly 
and broadlj'- charged Pre.sident Lincoln with 
AA'antonly inaugurating civil Avar, by Ins Procla- 
i mation calling out 15,000 militia for the defense 
of the Federal motropolis, it may be ]U’o]jer to 
accumulate evidence on this head. Here is Avimfc 
, Wm. H, Hussell, T}ie Times's correspondent, aaJio 
was in the South wdien Sumter was reduced, re- 
cords in his ‘ Diary,’ under the date of April 2i.ith, 
1861, just after dining at Charleston with W. 
H. Treseott, W. Porcher Jliles, Gov. Maiming, 
and other pioneers of Di.sunion ; 

“ The Secei3aionist.s .aro in great del ig] it OA'or 
Go\'. Letcher’s proclamation, tmlliag out troops 
and A'oluuteers ; and it is hinted that Washiuy- 
tomoUl he attacked, the nest ef JUnck 
lican mrmin, ‘which haunt the capikd, be driven 
ouV 

VI. 

It is stated on page 348, that the Uortli Caro- 
lina Convention, which ultimately passed an 
Ordinance of Secession, AAms the same Avliieli tlie 
people of that State originally elected to keep her 
in. the Union, and decided should not meet. Uie 
fact appears to have, been other\vi,sG— that the 
Convention which did the deed w.a-, a m w one, 
elected just after the reduction of Foit Sumter, 
and under the popular conviction that Mr. Lm, 
coin was waging aji unprovoked Avar on ‘ the 
South.* 
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127; ropnguance to the Fugitive Slave I, aw. 215. 
Bouton Courier, The, on Secession, t’le., "56. 
BoRiiii Post, The, on the Presideiit’s call.-!, 457. 
Boteler, a. R., of AM., 372. 

Bo YOB, AY.'W., of S. 0., speech at Gulumbia. 322. 
Boy-d, Col., reenforces Price at Lexiugieu, o-^T. 
Boyd, Limn, of Ky., 208; chosen Speaker, 226; 
iigain chosen, 259. 

Bradley, Dr., of Plymouth, Mass., 125. 

Bragg, Gen. Braxton, his order as to Fort 

. Pickens, 486 ; 601; attacks Wilson’s Zouaves, etc.. 602, 
BR.AiNBj Lieut., commanding the Monticello. 66 ] . 
Br^anoh, Ad.I’T., (Rebel.) killed at Ball Run, 515. 
Br.anson, Jacoc, arrested byShariiT June.-;, 242. 
Breckinridge, John 0., nominated foi' Viv-c- 

President, 246 ; elected, 218; vole for. in file I>ovig!as 
Convention, 313; nominated for Pr"side!U. :;i:) ; :'22; 
review of the c.anv.‘»s.s,323l;i)S26; elai-.sllleil table of t,lie 
Pre.sidential vote, 323; allnsion to. 3iii; qoj ; d, ekn- .s 
Lincoln duly elected, 413; 421; 437 : is ansv.-ei-i'r! by 
Douglas, 44f; vote cast for himin Keiitnr.kv, -lii'i, 741- 
5; llees to the Confederacy, 6U; his Adrlr.'.G, dio. 

'Breckinridge, Sen.vtor, Jelibr.-ou’s h'hyr m, ,S5, 
Breckinridge, Rev. Rout. 

Brbshwood, (.’.APT., Hurrr-udorH Urn cutter M.'- 
Olollan to the Iteiwds, 413. 

Briggs, Gov. Geo, N., of AtnsA, ui)ii,;ai:..s 

Samuel Hoar as Commissioner to Charieslon, i ■'>. 

Bright, Jesse D., of Ind., 197. 

Bringkbrhopp, Jacor, of (Jliio, Lsi). 

Brodhead, .John, lii.s loiter to J.-tf. D.iyh. 27'k 
Brolaski, Capt., (linlou,) killed at. P.cius u.t,. 597. 
BrooKkS, James, speech outliaMi’xk.i a '.V:u\ 2 u). 
Brooks, Prh.ston S., a-ssuiis Scuatoi- Suiiin'-r. 20:!. 
Brown, Aaron Y., sends T. AM. UihuerV 

to Gen. Jackson, 1,58. 

Brown, Albert G., of ili3.s., visit.^ Buoiiiui.’ni. 

277; hisi interview, 273; 3TS. 

Brown, B. GR.iT3, at Chiaogo Coirrcoil ina. .‘t'Jl. 
Brown, Ool., (Union,) at 0Mcamic.'n!ii','O. 664. 
Brown, Ool. Harvey, at Fort Plckcna, Oiti. 
Brown, David Paul, 126. 

Brown, FsEDBRibii,; kikeriby Alavtiu Yniitc, 231. 
Brown, (tOv. Josep!!;’ 1*1., of Ga., siiccch at Ooii- 
vontlon, S37; Ms Hessage, urging. Secession, 347. 
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jjiiov,-?;:. .Toiix. at the Ixattle of Black Jack, 244- ; 

Lh ' irly liff. ‘J'l) to : what Itedjiatii savs of 
liini, at lim battlo of Vtsawaiomu?, liis 

BiH'ia'h, i’.v, ijH'.vrvaii.‘v, ho ivlcasus a number of 

^ ■■ battle 1 ) 1 * th.- 2Sli: itoes ti> Cainiiia; 

]ii;i •• t.'mi.riituiii)!!.*' uriteS to Harper’s l‘\'rrv, 

I'.'iptiiri."- the Ar^eIllll. li'.in-'.i! ; the tiaht 2i)2-a-, 
hi:-. )•;!!): ui- '. 'J'Jt- ieiier (i) L. Maria ChibL-Jiiri; let.t.T 
til his I'iiiiiiiy. t'bb; letter to Air. Iliimjiiirey, CUT; bis 

L'ihj'.vA, M AY' 111 . of j'.alriiaoi'o, -l-SJ : liaviingiies 

tile iitiib, dtU: M.-n-is eiivoy.s to the President,; liis eor- 
reste.ti.lenee wiiii (li)'.'. .'iinifew, -lt.i5-ti; his jiuorvietv 
witii the Fivsident, -itit*). 

.Bu)(V.'n‘, Ml), ton*. oi‘ Tiinn., 171. 

ISiiotv.v, (Ji,tvKR. hilled ai, Harper's Pony, 21)2. 
IlitowN. Ov;i^,:s. son of John Brown, 288; es- 
eijpes froiti Htirper’s i'tirrr, SUU, 

Buowx, Wa'csox, killed at irurjter's Ferry, 291. 
Bitowxi^bh. Pu.txcis E.. kills the mtirdorer of 
Eilsworlh, im. 

BiaiiVNi.'';!), 0. IL, of Ilk. in Senate, nOa-'?. 
BplU\v:cu)W, rAi:.sox. citation from, -iS-ir. 

Tht‘. (Mo.,) citation from, 233. 
lilt VAN, Gfy M'., of Texas, withdraws from 
the neiii. Oonvt'tHioi!. 31,5. 

BitYAvr, \Vru,iA.u Ori,LRN, ifiik 

Bufii tN-vx, ,Ia.ui;s. UT; presents an Jiholi- 
tinu petitiiin to (‘<uia:r«ss, 1-44: in the Convent-inn of 
Ixis, iUl ;C'2U; noiniinneil for Fivsiilent, Mt); elected, 
Cii; iippoiiits U. ,1. Waikor tioveriiur of Knnsa.s. C4S; 
Ul'Ct llif ;n-ei>}>t iliee of tllO l,ei*oini(ton ) 'oll.stitutioll, 
Uo»: U.'iU; hit liniti^niral, r.vtniet from, U04; at- 
teo F ihe Uateud mtvtiiiit, 01 )'.. 'Ci,'); coii'Iemns tho ar- 
red, of AVilliaui tV.dkeisUTd; is viaited by Albert (!. 
IlroTvn. CV t-S; oli'er.'s a reward for the c.ipturo ol John 
drown. '.'SC; 33S; his Mi'S.saoeiii the S. Convention, 
31,*i; his iart .tnntial Aiei-s.iire, to tJTi; -ids; tends 
i'usiiiiif to Ch.irlesTon, 4<IU; 4II; 414: 4'js; vote east 
for iiini in Kentucky, 4i>2; letter to Jell*. Davis, 511. 
BiTt'KiXijuAM, CtOV., of Oonii., is reelected, 32G. 
BrcKxr.it, Aylett, of Ky., 19-t. 

Brt kxl;r. Ocx. .''^dionB., organizes State Guard; 

LtniiKeille Journal curses him, -1-94; 490; 609; GOO. 

BnrrAi.o, N, Y.. tlio Pree-Soil Convention at, 

^ 191 ; its Piatforru, 192. 

Bepord. Out)., of Ala., liis arrival in Kansas, 

2 Id; i.e.-^icees Lawrence. 2-40, 

Bt'oR Rex, Lattlo of. 5:>1) to 0-17 ; our army 

liioVv"- on Ceiitervill)', 539 ; map of the field, 5i0 ; our 
feint di.'-rea'anied, 541; Deanreciinrs rei)oH. ixtriicts 
from. .511 to fUii; aceomiL of Titi Ilh-lnaoiii! 
j),o'.''L .Y!2-3; otiier aceouiits. dispateiies, etc., 543 
-t; lo-'-.'S .-nstauied, ,‘>4,5; lIoint,;elman — Follavd — 
Bit)'. i51()-T; c.ni.'i'.s of tin- dis.isler, 517 to ,5.M; Gen, 
Fcott's f.iilnri' t‘) .M'lnl force enoiicii, elf,, 5>59; evil of 
sii' rt enlist nii'iits, 551; 5,52; coii-.teni.itlou of the 
Nonh, i5.52-;5; (Un. 

Bl tiNJU'l’, llK.XltY C., of Ky.. .Rfij ; -iOf. ; ri5.'i ; 

111 I'om.'s lUiii miier of the i;e!)cl Coneress and a Senator 
DU tlifi same day, (ilT. 

BritM'.ir. Ij. W., of X. J., loit<>r from Gov. 

i'riee to, 439. 

BriiNAfr, Taos. L,, of Ky., Robtd Congress, 017. 
.Llrit.S’.S, AxnioXY, tlio case of, 215; 220. 

.iU RN.s. W.M., itiakos a spt'oeli at B.iltliuore, 402. 
BLnixsiDE, Col., at Bull Run, 541, 

■BUiiitoiv, .B., of Ark., in Deni. Convention, 315. 

.IK I;i'. Col., ^RobA) killed at Bail’s Bluff, G24. 
Bciii'. Lixx. AitiUsni.VD, of ri. C., 196; 378. 
Bn.i’iix, Guv. Wat., of Del, Message, 350; 460-61. 
ib I’f.t;:;, .iXukkw B.. of )S. C., denounces Clay’s 

Compromise measures, ‘295 ; 299, 

BriL.;ii. I'lFRCR, of tf. 0., remarks on tho adop- 

tion of the Constitution, 45. 47. 

Bri’i.Ru, ilex. iJi;xj.v.MixP,, in the Charleston Con- 
t-nrioii, .11 i ; :U'c arrives iti Maryhiml with the StU 
ALi-c. If,-,; at Ann ipolHi. 4Gi4-7st : takes possossioii of 
B.dtinmre. 471; "born in DOS; 5‘2ts-, seizes 

Uci/. P. Kane, 529 ;,coinmainE the Ilaiteraa expedition, 

W«; 600; 027. ■* J 
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Butlee, G-ek. TKm. 0., of Ky., nominated for 

Adoc -President, 191. 

Botlee, Major, (Eebel,) killed at Belmont, 59.7. 

0 . 

CabelTj, E. C., envoy from Jackson to Davis, 687. 

Cairo, Ilk, threatened by tho Rebels, 583. 

Caliiolx, John 0., 73; is contrasted tvith Gen. 
Jmiksnn, SS-9; 93; rcsittiis tlio Vico-Presidt-ney. etc., 
94; siipiiorLs the Coinprond.sc T.arilf, llll; iris duplicity 
with tiic Gcori'ialadian.s, liB; his rciiort on incendiiirv 
luail-matler, etc., Mil; IW-t; 154-5-9; Secret, ivv of 
State under Tyler. 355; 159; instructs our Minister at 
Paris witii regard to ,-VU!ie.\iitioii. 199 to IT! ; !T5; 188; 
in the Diituocriitio Convention of l.s4h, 191; UH; -243, 
his opinions compared witii the Bred Scott, diicision, 
‘259; ‘295; Keverdy Joiiiisoifs recol lections of, 35T-3 ; 
.allvision to, aS4. 

Oaliporxxa, in Congress, 190 to lOii ; 201 ; Presi- 
dent Taylor's Me siii'.'e in relation to, 292 ; conerrcs.sion- 
ai, 293; D.ivi.s. Ciay. and Web, sr.er on' Shivery 

in, 294-6; admitted as a State, 26.8; fusitive-slave casa 
in, *2IS: 391 ; withdraws from Dem, Convention, 31S. 

C.-VLX MriETixa, Abolilion petition from, 144. 

G'ambrelexg, 0. C., 109. 

Oajierox, Ool. Ja.mbs, killed at Bull Eiui, 545, 

O.vMEiiox, Gex. Bimox, in tho Chicago Conven- 
tion, 321; a incml/er of President Lini'oln's Cabinet, 
423; 4t9; visits Gen. Fremont in Missouri, .590; hta 
visit <0 Slieruwn in Kentucky. 915; endeavors to post- 
pone the attack at Bull Hun, 61S. 

C.YiiPiiELL, JPDGE Joil.x A., his Opinion in Dred 
Scott'.s c.vae, 258; 430; letter to G'lv. Sewartl, 433-4; 
The Alhany Eveiiiiig Journal on. liil'i. 

Camp CviiLiLE, Oliio, Virginia Unionists at, 520. 

Camp Cole, Mo., a Union regimont routed at, 575. 

C.v.MP Jacksox, Mo., captured by Lyon, 490 ; 491. 

Caxterbury, Conn., mob violence at, 127. 

C.uiLiLE, Col.. (Union,) moves ag’aia.8t Jeff. Thomp- 

.son at Predericktowu. Mo., .591. 

Carlile, .Toiix .S., 518-19; takes Ills seat in the 
KXXVIItli Congress, 5.59 ; takes his seat in the Sen- 
ate, 591-’2; diiunrs to Mr. Browning's views, 597 ; op- 
pi.ise-s the ‘Peace’ measure of.Iolmsuu, of Mo., 571. 

Carlyle, Toomas. 2.5; 505. 

Carr, Wilsox, N. C., speecli at BaltimoTe, 462. 

Garrick's Ford, battle of. 523-4. 

C.viiROLL, Charles, President of the Colonization 

Society, 72, 

Oaryiiage, Mo., Eobcls defeated near, 575. 

0AUTT13R, David K., in Chicago Convention, 321. 

Cass, G-ex, Lewis. 16! : oppose.!), Minister at 

Pnri^ tliu .8!ave-Tr;idc-.sm)iiressii)n quintuple li'caty, 
177; 139; lii-s opinion of tiie Wilinot Proviso. 199; 
nominated for Pia-s-ident, 191; ‘222 , ‘229; '2o‘2; 216; 
resigns lii.s post at AVashington, 411, 

C.ASS, 'ruM Cutter, given uj.) I.o Rebels, 413. 

Castle Pixukxby, occupied by .S. Carolina, 409, 

O.VTiiox, .lutviE. opinion in Dred Bcotl caso, 2.18. 

CuAXXlXd, Wai. E., 125; 1-12; to Ifelister. 353. 

Cii.vPMAX, Reithex, in Dein. Coiivmitioii, 3 Mi 

Oharlestox, S. 0., 58; rilling of the mails at, 

1*28-9; reception nccovdcil to Mr. Hoar at, I sH to 18i; 
joy evinced at Liiicoln'.is eloetion at, 332; {JJG; incident 
at'thc Wistar Clul) at, 3.53—1; rcce()tioa of (hdeb fbadi- 
ingat, etc., 469; sun‘cudi.r of tim cutter Aiken ur,-Ui); 
cxt'itmnent during tiio bombardment of ]’’urt riuinter, 
447)-S, See Fout SuM’tEu. 

Clmrhsion Qourkr, TIi’\ citation from, 139; .‘J.'U- 
2; S37 ; imaonneei the raising of troops in liie Xortli to 
defend ‘the South,’ 396; on the oeoupalion of Sumter 
by Major Anderson, 408. 

Ckarlssbm Mercury, The, 332; ^n tho. forts in 
Ctinrleston harbor, 407. ’ 

Ghablestowx, Va., John Brown andhisfollowora* 
imprisoned at, 294; their o.xeeution tlu're, 298-9 ; cmis- 
ssrios sent to Baltinioro from. 493. 

Ohablotte, K 0., U, B. Aliut seized at, 4S5, 
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- CnASS, Salmon P., 229; moves to amend tbe I 
Nebraska, bill, 282; 288; his majority for Governor of ! 
Ohio, 80l>; in the. Ohicugo Convention, 321; in the 
‘Peace Conforenee,’ 89S ; 401 ; his remarks there, 464; 
a member of President Lincoln’s Cabinet, 428. . 

Chase, Samuel, 38; lO'i. 

Chatham, 0. W., Brown’s Convention there, 287. 
Cli.atiiaM'ST. Chapel, Abolition meeting at, 126. 
Cheatham, GS-en., fights at Belmont, 696, . 

Cheat Mountain, Va., battle of, 526. 

Oherokbes and Ozbeks, their expulsion from 
Georgia, 102 to 108 ; allusion to, STS. 

Chesnut J.ajies, Jr,, of S. 0., his views on Sla- 
very, TS; his speech at Cohnnbia, 831 ; resigns Ms seat 
in the U, S. Senate, 837; visits Port Sumter, 44S. 
Chicago, 111., Bepublican Convention at, 319. 
Ghicago Jtrw’nal, ?7ie, on battle of Belmont, 595-6. 
Chicago Times, The, on the President’s call,. 457. 
Chicamicomigo, H. 0., the fighting at, 600-1. 
Ohristabel, quotation from the poem of, 121. 
Christiana, Pa., fugitivo-slave case there, 215. 
CriUROir, SAProRD 1<1, of N. Y., in Douglas Con- 
vention. 818; in Albany ‘Peace’ Cmiventton, 3S8. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, the fugitive-slave case at, 21S- 
19 ; Democratic Convention .at, 245. 

Citicimati Enqutrer, Thu, 302; citation from, 406. 
Cinchmati Gazette, The, citation from, 521. 

Olahic, John B., of Mo., 304-5; e.A-pellod from 
the Uoiuso for treason, 502 : a Ilchol Brigadier, 574. 
Clark, Daniel, of N. il., 331; ids substitute for 

the (’rittenden Coinproraisc. .382; Ss7 ; 408; , •illusion to, 
508; hi.' resolve ti> r.vpol Rebel jneinbers, 50'); 570. 
Clark, M. L., of Mo., 574; at 'Wilson’s Creek, 582. 
Olarksijup.g, I'a., surrender of Bebols at, 520. 
OL.vy, C.AS8IUS M., in the Chicago Convention, 
821 ; commands the volunteers at AVashington, 470. 

Clay, James B., of Ely., in the ‘ Peace Gunfer- 
enco,’ 890 ; allusion to, 500. 

Clay, Henry, IS ; Pres'ident of the Colonization 
Society, 72; opposes the Missouri Restriction, 7.5; his 
injunction to the IMissonri delegate, SO; 90; introduees 
bis Compromise Tarlif, lul ; delbnds the Cherokecs, 102; 
proposes Dmaneipation in Kentucky, 111; 14S-0; Is 
written tob,yTyleriiil825. 1.54; 155; liill; hisletterto 
The Kutional IntclUgenocr, etc., 107; review of the 
Pi'caldenticil canvass. 103; Lis instriiction.s to Mr. Gal- 
latin, 176; in the Whig Convention of 1S4S, 192; his 
Compromise of 1350, 208 ; rei>lies to .Tell’. Davis, 205; re- 
ports a bill organizing Utah, etc., 207 ; his Compromi.so 
measiire.s adopted, 203: 222; .Di.von’s opinion of Clay’s 
sentiments. 280-1; 205; favors the Panama Congress, 
207 ; instructions to Minister Evo'ott, 208 ; instructions 
to Messrs. .Anderson and Sergeant, 209 ; letter to Leslie 
Combs, etc.. S-18~i; bo likens the Union to a marriage, 
8,57; allusion to, 3‘J9 ; 404; Pollard’s estimato of Clay’s 
• influence, etc., 600-10. 

Clayton, John M., of Del, 190. 

Clemens, Hon. Jerb., at '.Huntsville, Ala., 632. 
Cleyelast), Ohio, (Joy. Sotvard’s speech at, 199 ; 
•Tohu Brown’s proceedings at, 2SS. 

Clingman, Thomas L.'^ of M. 0., 303 ; 329 ; his 

prescription for ••free, debater-s,” 878; .alhision to, 400; 
4;i7; in Coufuderato Congress, 485-0; allusion to, 51-1. 
Clinton, De Witt, allusiou to, 18; 394, 

Clini’ON, George, allusion to, 42 ; 264. 

CiHNxoN, George "W., speech at Albany, 394r-5. 
Clinton Hall, H. Y., proposed meeting at, 125. 
Clinton, Miss., against Abolitionists, 128, 
Clover, Rev, L. P., letter to Gov. Letcher, 397. 
Cobb, Howell, of Qa,, cho.sen Speaker, 203 ; 

222 ; 253 ; rissigns tbe control of the Treasury, 411 
CoomiANE, John, of N. Y., 374. 

Gookeysv;lle*. Md., occupied by Pederals, 471. 

. Cogswell, Col. Milton, at Ball’s Bluff, 623-4. 
CoLimiis, Asst. Adjt. Gen. A. V., 621, 

COLOOCK, C. J., resigns as Coll at Charleston, 336. 
COLLAMEE, Jaoob, of Yt,, 308; at Chicago, 321 


OOLLINSYILLE, Ooiin., Johii Browu contracts for 
a thousand pikes at, 288. 

Colorado Territory, organized, 3S.8. 

Columbia, Pa., fugitive-slave ease at, 2 1 6. 

Columbia, S. 0., Lcglslalure eoiivenes at. 330; 
Chesnut’s speech at, 3:41; Boyce’s OOd; Ruiiln'h. ;'8.5. 

Columbus, Christopher, impliented inilm Slave- 
Trade, 26; discovers cotton in the AVeSt hi.iies, oT. 

Columbus, Ohio, Presiilent liiiicolu tit, ‘Hi). 

COMBSj Gen. Leslie, of Hy., letter to, 34;>'— J ; 41)2. 

Comet, The Brig, lost, with cargo of slaves, IT 6. 

Concord, N. IL, pro-Slavory uiub at. I’iT. 

Oongregationalists, The, and Slavety, liu. 

Connecticut, slave population in 1790 ; troops 
famished during the Revolution, 30; 87: first. Abidi- 
tion society in, iu7 ; 108; ditniuisbed RepnbiiciUi ma- 
jority in, 800 ; Buckingham recleeted in. 826. 

Conner, James, resigns at Charleston, 336. 

Conway, Gov. Elias YG, of Ark., 341. 

Cook, Oapt., routed at Camp Cole, Mo., 575. 

Cook, vuth John Brown, 298 ; is executed. 29i\ 

Copeland, tvith John Brown, 298; is oxe(.-iif'‘d,2i):). 

COPPOC,Avith John Bi’Own.’294 ; 298; e.Yecnted, 299. 

Goppoo, escapes from Harper's Ferry, 299. 

Corcoran, Col. Mich.ael, 533; Avouuded and 
taken prisoner .at Bull Run, 5i.5. 

Cortes, discovei-s cotton in Mexico, 58. 

Corwin, Thoalis. cf Ohio, ajipoimcd riiairruari 

of a Select Committee. :i72; lit>‘'rep('rt. 886-7; olfeis 
a joint resolve to amend the Ooiistitiiiioii. :ls7-'' ; b'e. 

Cotton Gin, history, 53-66. See Whitney. 

Cox, Gen., (Union,) captuius Barboursville, Va., 
and pursue.s AA’'iso, 524-5. 

Cox, Rev. Samuel H., hi.s church raobliod, 12 ij. 

Cox, SiAMUEL S., of Ohio, offers a ‘ Peace’ resolu- 

tion in tho House, 670, 

Cranch, Judge, signs an Abolition petition, 142. 

Crandall, Prudence, persecuted for teaching 
colored children, 127. ” 

Crawford, Martin J., a Confederate Commis- 
sioner at ‘Washington, 480 to 430. 

Graavford, ^Ym. H., of Ga., 91. 

Crittenden, J. J., of Ivy., 308; pleads for ‘Con- 
ciliation’ in the Senate, 878; introtlnees his tllouipro- 
mise, 87G-7 ; reflections on its nature, 878 to 88! ; 888; 
402 ; 408; presides over the Kentucky Convention, 4'.)5; 
655; offers a resolution in the House. 50v 

Crogiian, Col. St. George, (Rebel.) Idlled, 5’26. 

Oross-L.anes, Ya., Federals clefeaHHl ai. 525. 

Cruse, David, a Missouri slaveliolder. slain. 286. 

Cuba, 208 to 272; it.8 acquisition dumauded hy 
the llcmooral.it! Convention of isOO, 27s 

. Cumberland, IT. S. Frigate, at Horffjlk, -ITS. 

Cuming, Col. YRl, of Ga.) 91. 

Curtin, Gove Andrew’ G., of Pa., cloeit'd. ::26. 

Curtis, GeO-'W., suppressed at Pliiladolitliia, 

Curtis, Judge B. R., 252 ; on Dreil ,SeuU, 

CusiimG, Caleb, ltd; chosen President of llio 
Charleston Convention, 809: resigns the chair, sis; 
President of tho Soeedors’ Cfjnve'ntion, 81s; .i-ni, to 
Charleston by Hiichanan, 409. 

CUYLER, Theodore, speech at the T’liiladclphia 
‘Peace’ meeting, 305'; welcomes President Lincoht, 4 19. 


Dakot^ah Territory', organization of, 38S. 
Dallas, George M., of Pa., on the Tariff raid 
Slavery, 92; nominated for Vice-President. 161; I'.sl. 
Dane, FTathan, reports Ordinance of 1787, 40. 
Daniel, Judge, of Yirginia, on Dred HeoLt, 2'57-8. 
DAR.IBN (Ga.) Resolui'ions, '.riie, 3.:i. 

Davis, Col. T. A., (Tlnijjn.) at Bull Run, 544. 
Davis, Com. C. II., r%juo,s lYalkcr at Rivas, 276. 
Davis, Garret, of Ky., allusipij to, (;i5. 
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Davis, Or, s’. .Tepi.', C,. in command at JoiTerson 

Ciiy. asii; .'oT ; tlirccU-U to intfifccpt Price, 5S9. 
D.vvis, liENUY Winter, votes tor ronnington, 
uOi,l; ri.'siih't.', ill the Coiiiinittcc of Tliirtv-tliroe, iJsO ; 
is lH-;iien by Miiy. foi- 1 'oii^tcss, Srio. 
l»vrn. !i7 ; votes .against Gen. Ta.v- 

Im'. I'.iJ; oiniDsf.-i, i,:i;iy's O()!ni>votniso measures, 201:; 

iuM.i'; ibe - Sr;!!..' iii-iit-.' Ti.-kfi, in Mje.s,. 2J] ; in tin, 

Dina. Ciiiiveiitiim in' 1;.?.T2, 222 ; 2,nl ; letter frimi IJrOd- 
heii'i to, yW: his seven nnsdlves in Coiiicress, !5o(i to 
in Ilu; (’..nveiiti .n of ISOO. ;!1T: is ':ill.sivereil hv 
Ibniry ('!,iy. OiO; in fivor of ■Conciliation,’ 3T:1; 8T-t; 
his ii'rojiiisitioii to nuiefiil tlio Constitution, Sal; 8h3; 
eoii'-i nt.^ to s n ve on tlie Committee of 13, 3b;i; SSi; 
eleeieil l.Ve.siiient of tlie tionfeileracy ; hi.s .simoclio.s at 
»Tiie.'v.son. Miss., ami .Stevenson, Ala." -Ho; his Inamru- 
ral, -127: liis iTiitiiiot, 4'20; his ilniilieity with 

re".irtl to .Mavylanii. 472; semis a (.Commissioner to Ar- 
k.iiisas. 4''li ; extracts from his Mcps:i"e, 497-3; his Mes- 
saite of ,Jtily 'itith, 4!I3 : 0 ) 13 - 7 : cini'tnro of his corro- 
.spomlenee ; letter frimi Bnclmnan to, .’>11; letters frojii 
iteynol.Is ami Pierce. .v.lJ-13; i.s pre-sent at Pull Ku.n, 
f)13: his ilisimtch de:-eriliin;j the battle, 5-14; forms an 
iilliance v.’itli tloy. .Tacksori, ,577; writes to President 
Lincoln respecting t!\o captured privateersmen, 590. 
Davis, John, of Mass., 1S9. 

D.vris, John (1.. of iml., named for Speaker, 305. 
Davis, John W'., of Ind., chosen Speaker, ISC. 
D.uvson, AVii. C., of Ga., 2‘2!). 

Daytox, JOXATH.U' LL D., 44. 

Dati’On. W^'iUA.vM L., nominafcod for Tice-Pfesi- 

dent. 213; in the Chiemro Convention, 821. 

Ik Binu's Review, citation from, 73. 

DECLAR.criox OF IXDEPEXDENOE, TiiE, extract 
from tlu! oriedmd ; reason, s for a eertuin omission, 34; its 
adoption, 85; its precepts detied by .fudge Taney, 25-1. 
Del.uvare, slave population in 1791), 3C; 37; 
Legislature favors the Missouri Eestriciion, TS; with- 
drawal of from tlio Douglas Convention, 818; refuses 
to secede; answer to tlie Mis.s. Commissioner, 35)1; 
population in lb3)), 851 ; 407 ; Uov. ,lJnrt,on's action with 
regaril to the President’s eall for troojis, 400 ; 555. 

Db Sadssure, W. P., of S. C., resolution of, 34G. 
De Soto, discovers the ilississippi ; liis death, 5.3. 
Detroit, Mich,, fugitive-slave arrests at, 21(3. 
Beiroii Free Press, The, citation from, 392 ; on 
the President's call for troops. 457. 

Devexs, Ool., at Ball’s Bluff, 621. 

Dickixsox, John, of Del, 45. 

DiOKixsox, D.vxiel S., 191 ; at Charleston, 317. 
DiCKiNisox, Mr., of iM'iss., Com. to Delaware, 350. 
District or Colembia, ll'i; 143; petitions to 
abolish Slavery in, 1-13 to 147; Golfs re.soliition, 19.8; 
Olay'.s eomiiruiuise measures regarding, -iUo ; popula- 
tion in 183(1. 351, 

DivEX, Cob. Ale.v:.vxi) 13R S., of K Y., 572. 

Dix, .joii.x A., his repugnance to Annexation 
overcome, 174; Secretary of tliu Treasury, 412 ; his 
eelehrated order, 413 ; appi>inted a Major-General, ,529. 

Dl.vox, Arcuiii.-vld, of Ky., his proposed amend- 
ment to the Xebraska bill, -As; eoneiirs with Mr.' Doug- 
las. ‘2'29; ‘281; at the irnion nieeting at Louisville, 493. 
Dixon, ..r,uiES, of Conn., on the Eebelliou, 565. 
Dodbridge, Philip, 110. 

Dodge, AuGBSTUS C., of Iowa, .submits the Ne- 
braska bill to the Senate, 2*27. , 

’Don viAiSON, IiL.vksual, of Kansas, 2-hl. 
.Doxklsox, Andrew J., for Vieo-Prosidont, 247. 
Dor,seY 3 Mr., of W. Ya., fni^ors now State, 519. 
IiORSUEiMER, Major, on Zagonyi’s charge, 592. 
Doublbbay, Gaj’T. Abxer, at Fort Sumter, 444 
Dougherty, Col,, wounded at Belmont, 597 , 
DouGiiERTvi Lieut., killed at Belmont, 597. 
DoiKjLASi, Stephen A., 1S9; 194; reports a bid 

to organize Oregon. 100; proposes to extend the 36° 
SiV line to the Paoilie, luT ; 198 ; reports a bill to julmit 
California, and organize Utah and New Mexico, 20T ; 
222; l)ill to organize Nebraska, 226; his report accom- 
panying it, 827-8; the Ue^rasisa-Kansas biIl,.22S; re- 
sponds to lieimtor Dixon, 230 ; the Dem. Convention 


of 1S,5G, 240; {)npo.sP3 the Locomptnn Crtnstit]ition, 
2,)0; canvasses Illinois with Liiieolu, 3(ii ; 302; ])cino- 
eratic liostility to in Congress. 306; In the Oouventina 
ollSOO.iUT; noininatcil for President, 31S; 322; review 
of tl\e canvass. 323 to 326; classified talde of llu' i’resi- 
dential vote, 323; favors the Union, M-ll; in the Coin- 
nuttee of Thirteen, 383; 462; motion in favor of the 
House plan, 403; 430-T ; heartilv supports his wholo 
emmtry, 4-l(>-i; }iis reply to Drookinhdgo. 41! ; vote 
cast for Win in Kentucky, 492 ; said to Inive complaiued 
tliat 'the bouUi were too easily satisfied.’ 51‘2. 

Dow, William, shot dead in Kansas, 241. 
Downs, of La., donoimcos Clay’s moa.suro.s, 205. 
Dranesville, battle of, (>25-(i. 

Drayton, Commander E., at Port Royal, 605. 
Drayton, Gen. T., (Rebel,) at Port Royal, 605. 
Drywoou, Mo., skirmish at, 58.5. 

Dug Spring, Mo., Rebels defeiited at, 577. 
Dumont, Col.. Philippi, 522 ; Carrick’s ford, 523. 
Dunn, Wm. M,, of Ind., ‘Peace’ project of, 37 !. 
Du Pont, Com. Samuel P., 604; bombards the 

Port lioyal forts, 004; Eebols surrender to, 695; 6‘27. 
Duryba, Col. H. B., 529; at Little Bethel, 531. 

■ . E. 

BAEliE, Thomas, biographer of Benj. Lundy, 115. 
Early, Ool., (liebe^) at Bull Bun, 643. 

East Tennessee, Declaration <3f Grievances by 
tho people of, 4S.S-4; Unionism in; persocution by tho 
Rebels, 48-4; her expectations from oiir force, s in Ken- 
tucky, 616; her hopes blasted by Schooiifs retreat, 61 T. 
Eddy, >Sam., of R. L, on ilissouri Compromise, 80. 
Edmonds, John 17., 366. 

Edmundson, Henry A., of Ta., abettor of the 
assault on Sumner, 299. 

Edwards, Rev. Jonathan, extract from his 
sermon on the Slave-Trade, eta, 61); 70; 255; 501. 
Edwardsville, 111., fugitive-slave case at, 2 17-18. 
Elliot, John M., of Ky., in Conf. Congress, 617. 
“Elliot’s Debates,” extract from, 81. 

Ellis, Gov. John W., of M. C., calls a Conven- 
tion, 348; his sci'znre of Pederal ilroporty, 411-12; an- 
swers Pi-esideni’s cull fur troops, 459 ; (fxens his inllu- 
ence. for Secession; seizes Pcderai property, etc,, 485. 
Ellsworth, Col., at Alexandria, and deatli, 533. 
Elmore, John A., Commissioner from Alabama 
to the South Carolina Convention; ins speech, S-W-5. 
Elsepfer, Mr., speech, at Tweddle .Hall, 394-5, 
Elzey, Col. Arnold, (Rebel,) at Bull Run, 543. 
Emancipator, The, 112. 

Emerson, Dr., owner of Dred Scott, 251-2. 
Encomium, The, wrecked, with slaves, 176. 
English, William H., of Ind., proviso to the 

Nebraska bill, 233; 250; a ‘Peace’ propo.sition, 374. 
Enterprise, The, driven into Bermuda, 17(i. 
Eppes, Mb., of Fla., at Gh.arIe.ston Convention, 314, 
BTHERiD(iE, Emerson, is threatened ivith “cold 
steel and bullets,” if lio speaks for tho UnU/n, 4ii4 ; 
chosen Clerk of the House, Oua. 

Eus'i'is, captured, with Mason and ShdeU, 606. 
Evans, Roet. J., letter to, from John Adams, 51. 
Evabts, JEREMI.4H, Oil Slavery and Indiau.s, 106. 
EvartSjAVm. M., of H. 7., at Chicago Con., 321. 
Everett, Alexander H., his instructions re- 
specting Cuba, 2fis. 

Everett, Edward, early pro-Slavory opinions 
o£ 109; extract from his Message ns (iovei-uoi- of 
Mass-ichusetts, l24; his diiilotaucy wiGi respect to 
Cuba, ‘270 to 273; nominated for Vlce-Prcsidoiifc, 3L9; 
letter to, from Keverdy Johnson, 35.s. 

Ewell, Gen., repulsed at Bull Hun, 544. 
Exports, value of, by 8th Decennial Census, 23. 

F. 

Fairfax Court-House, Ta., Union cavalry dash, 
into. .’SSS; reocounied bv oar forces, C20, 
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lAlRPrELD, Mb., of Me., offers petitions for Abo- ] 

lition in tlie Federal District, 148. ! 

Eanedil Hall, Boston, is refused for a meeting 
to consider tlio circumstances of Lovejoy’s death, 142. 
Eannin, Ool., captured and shot in Texas, 150. 
Eaenham, Ool. N. L., wounded at Bull Run, 645. 
EATB'rtEnLLB, IST. 0., seizure of Arsenal, 411 ; 4S5. 

Federalist, The,'^ citation from, 42 ; 45 ; 46. . . 
Fbdeealists, The, their political blunders, 82; 
their forcia:ii policy, 265. 

Female Anti-Slateey Society, mobbed, 12’7. 
Field, David Dudley, 166; in the ‘Peace’ Con- 
ference, 898 ; absent from, 400. 

Fillibusteeieg, with regard to Cuba, 269-270; 
participators in, nerer brought to justice in the Union, 
2To; indorsed by the Democratic party, .277-8,- de- 
nouneed by the Ecpublicans, 273. 

FilLMOBB, Millaed, nomiuated for Vice-Presi- 
dent, 192; hia accession to the Presidency, 208; in the 
Whig Convention of 1852, 22S; nominated for. Pre-si- 
dont, 247; his speech .at Albany, 24S: the vote he re- 
. ceived, 243; vote cast for him in Kentucky, 492. 
Fisebe, Ool., (Rebel,) killed at Bull Run, 545. 
Fitzpateick, Benjamin, of Ala., nominated for 
VicetPresident, SIS. 

Florida, invasions of; destruction of the negro 
and Indian fort there, 177 ; withdraws from tlie Demo- 
cratic Convention, 814; secession meeting in, 880; .se- 
cession of, and vote tliercion, 847 ; poimlation in ISOO, 
851; seizure of Podoral property; Foi-t Pickens be- 
sieged, 412. 

Flour, annual product of, by Sth census, 22. 
Floyd, John, Governor of Ta,, sympathizes with 
the Nulliflers, 100. 

Floyd, .foiiN B., his opinion on the Cuba ques- 
tion, ‘iOS ; his dispo.sition of the Federal forces in Texas, 
840 ; resigns bis post of Secretary of War ; schedule of 
his order tbr translfer of arms from Pittsburgh, 403 ; his 
reasons for resigning, 409 ; an account of iiis defalea- 
ilons, 410, 411 ; allusion to. 413; Pollard’s enumeration 
of the services of. 414; allusion to, 442 ; 5U6; anpersodes 
Gen. Wi.S6 in West Virginia; the battle of Carnifex 
. Ferry, 525; eftects his escape from Gen. Benham, 520. 
Flournoy, Francis B., of Ark, 309; 315. 

Foote, H. S., of Miss., 197 ; opposes Olay’s Com- 
promise nieasuTes, “203; does not object to abolishing 
the Slave-Trade in the District, ‘204 ; 207; chosen 
‘Union? Governor of Mississippi. ‘211. : 

Foote, Capt., attho battle of Belmont, 597. 
Forney, Ool. John H., (Rebel,) allusion to iu 
Bragg’s order, 486 ; wounded at Dranesvllle, 620. 
Fobnby, John W., chosen Clerk of the House, 
806; chosen Clerk of the Senate, 566. 

Foesyth, John Oij to envoy from Texas, 151, 
Foet Bbaurboaed, besieged and taken, 604-5. 
Foei' OLraiK, bombarded, 599; captured, 600. 

Ft. Hatteras, boinbardocl, 609 ; captured, 600. 
Fort Jackson, G a., seized by Georgia, 411. 

Fort Jackson, La., seized by the State, 412. 
Fort Macon, seized by Horth Oaroliiia, 411. 

Fobt M cRab, seized by the Florida troops, 412, 
Fort Morgan, seized by Alabama, 412. 

Fort Moultrie, evactiated by Major Anderson, 
407; what the Charleston papers said, 407-8; occu- 
pied by S. 0., 409; fires on Star of the West, 412, 

Fort L’iokens, Fla., occupied by Lieut. Slemmer, 
412: order of Bragg. 400; President’s Message, 556; 
lltljcl attack, on Santa Rosa Island, etc,, 601-602. 
Fort Puce, seized by Louisiana troops, 412. 
Fort Pulaski, seized by Georgia troops, 411. 
Fort Soott, Kansas, captured by Montgomery, 
2S5; oeoupiud by Gon.' Price, 5SS. 

Fort Smith, Ark., seized by Solon Borland, 488. 
Fort St. Piulip, seized by Louisiana, 412. 

Fort ScSiter, 407 ; Major Anderson takes pos- 
session of ; what the Charleston papers said, 407-8; the 
Sbw of the West, 413; closely invested, 486; Gen, Scott 
favors the evacuation of, 486; Cob Lamon’s visit to 


Charleston, 442; eommenconimit of the liorabarilinunt, 

inapot* thti 

'ers,445; ^L‘pl>rt<>fu!\{*yo•’\virnc^:s. % Mts 

the fort 44S; the : ^jivaL L'.yGU»-Hiiuiii iit 

the Kortb, 40*3 ; the Pnjsidunt's ^ 

Fort Walker, bombarded, GO 1 : caiJuivJ, 6uri. 
Foster, Ephradi H., on annexation, 17‘2_. 

Foster, Henry D., of Pa., beaten, by (Jnrlin, 326. 
FouKE, Col, Philip B.. anoedote of, 597. 

France, acquisition of Loui^^iana by, 5 1 ; >‘o-?'i.)u 
of, to the United States. 56 ; is iirojdriattiil tu favor our 
Aiinernition schemes, 169 to 171 ; the jiolicy ol Wash- 
ington toward, 263; extract from llu'. tri-at.y 2155- 

260; proposes to guarantee Cuba to S[iain, ‘270; 499. 
Feanki’OET, Ky., Secessionists to meet tiiei’e, 41 Kl. 
FEiVNKLIN, Bemtamin, 35 ; 42; 107 ; 255; 3-5-6, 
Franklin, Jesse, of X. G., Gliairuiau ('f t'om- 

mittoe on Iiidlnna Territory nieinorials fur Slavery. 53. 

Franklin, T. E., in ‘Peace Conference, ' 40 1. 
Frederick, Md., a cuustablo al, inaltes an offei* 
to the sheriff of Montreal, 21S; the .Legi.slatiire convenes 
at, 470; a Union lIomoGuariloru;ani,'.ed at, 471. 
FreDerioktown, ilo.. Rebels beaten at, 591. 

Free Press, The, il5, 

Feeb-Soilbrs, The, their Oonventiou of 1.948, 

191; their Platform, 192; Coiivcntiou ofl-.od. ‘l-J-l. 
Free-vSi'atb Hotel, at Lawrence, destroyed, 24 L 
Frbungiiuysen, Theo., for Vice-President, 164. 
Fremont, John 0., nominated for Presidout. 24'! ; 
the vote ho received, ‘ids; causes a.sslgiUHl for liis largo 
vote, etc., 299-80(1; vote cast fur liiin iu K.a iii-t y.-i92; 
appointed Maj. -General in the Regular Arii"'. el '; ap- 
pointed to the Missouri Deiairtmciu. S-o; l.ir Icii.-r to 
the Pi-csident, 5»3-4; ills tcstiiiuiuy bel'orc tiu; Coiu- 
mittce oil the Conduct of the War, 6S-1 ; lii.s Proclama- 
tion of Aug. 81, 1861, 5s5; the di-posiilon of hb forocn; 
his reply to the requisition on him from Wu.sliirigwn, 
5s7; his efforts to relieve Lexington, fi-'t-ii goes u» 
Jefferson -City, S'iO; pushes westward; Ls visiied by 
Gen. Cameron and suite, 590; reaches Warsaw ; Zago- 
nyi’s eh.argc, 591-2; i.s relieved of his command, .598; 

. review of the diiUciilties attending Ms cumiiaiga. etc., 
598-4; allusion to, 627. 

Frost, Gen. D. M., surprised and captured, 490. 
Fugitiyb Slave Law, 109; 210 to 224; 212-13. 
Ful'Ton, Robert, IS; Eli Whituey to, 63 ; 68. 

■ ■ '■ a. 

G.,vines, Gen., ordered to Georgia, 103; instructed 
to destroy Plorida fort, 177. 

Gallatin, Mr., approaches Great Britain witli 
respect to ftigitive slaves, 176. 

Gamble, H. R., signer of a letter to Lovejoy, 131; 
132; makes a report in the -MiSMUiri Cuuvon'lii'm. ISi; 
is chosen Governor of Mis.souri, oKi. 

G.4NTT, Gen. E. W.,ou Unionism in Arkansas, 51 5. 
G.ardner, Lieut. Col., killed at Bull Run, 512. 
Garner, Margaret, the case of, 219. 

Garnett, Musoob R. II,, of Va., oxultingly pro 

claims thoseccssion of ,S. 0., at Wa-shingioii, ‘iof; hiUcr 
to Trescott, of S. 0., 479-sff.' 

Garnett, Gen. Robert S.. attat‘kod at b:mrel 
Hill, 5‘22; at Can-ick's Pord, 528; his death, .lai, 
Garnett, Mr., of Va., report.s in favor of .slave- 
holding in Indiana Territory, 52. 

Garrard, Col., in command at Wildcat, 615. 
Garrett, J. W., President of E. and Gliio Rail- 
road; his dispatch to the Baltimore autheritieft, 465; 464 

Gaerisonians, The, IIG; 117. 

Garrison, Wm. Lloyd, 114; sketch of his life, 
115 to 117 ; allusion to, 121 ; I'l.l; 127 ; 111. 
Gasconade Bridge, Mo., burnt by Rebels, -tol. 
Gaston, Judge Wm., of X. C., Ins opinion applied 
in the Dred Scott case, 261. 

Gates, Gen., emancipates his slaves, 167; 515. 
Gauldbn, W. B., of Ga., iu Dcm. Commntion, 
316-17. ^ 

Gaulby Bridge, bVnt hy Gen. Wise, 524, 
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GA''LTri lIoFoorans's attempt on, 526. 

brL- Uiv .C ill the Alton riots, 137. 

o.iplui-o.s Bolivar l%htd, 620. 

Cn’.viiv, JonN W'.. (.liivornor of Kansas, 2-19. 

t'cN. AiiMsTKoN'i:, Tub Biuvateer, G03. 

BA. ’if jU;iirri\yilEui-udijaiioii, Tkti, 112. 

Orn);(:K IV.. Manifo'to of Jan. 0th, 1313, 607. 

L'ii:ni:i.aA, M-tiloiuoutof, By Oglethorpe, 31; oppo- 
sition td. ntiil introiiuction (if, blavury, Darien Ite- 
sohaiiinMin Slavery, ot: cmieam-nih' nf, in tlxi Decla- 
raiiu!! (,f Ii!ii>.!i>i:ii(Ie!na.', ari; slave iiofiulalicui in 1700; 
ti-io;,.. fiiniisheil (hirhnr tlie lliA’iihiinin, ofi; hei- terri- 
tiii-ial ; (.H'ljes her lerritory, aO; incimncetion 

with till’ UiittMii Gill, iw ti) On; llov. Troup syrapa- 
tiilzi.-M with the N'lilliilera, lull; her iieri'ulioiis treatment 
(if the iMiians, Vi2 to hit!; los; she otleivs arctvard for 
the arrest, of ( hirrisiiii, leO; witlidrawa from the Demo- 
cratic Ooiivemion, 61.7; Mr, Gaiiliien protests. 316; 
Secession meeting tn, :>i0; Military Convention at 
Milli-'lLcetille, Stepitens’s .Union spceeli. S4‘2 to 
31-1; herjijijioai lor (t-lay kept secret in the South Caro- 
lina Convention, 31.7; Secession of and vote thereon, 
0(7 ; popiilntioiiin isiiii a, 'll; oilers volunteers to South 
Carolina, lli): seiimru of Federal property by, 411. 

G-nEST. Tug.vtt of. 102 ; do. results, 176. 

Grimixiis, JosiitM R., 159; 321. 

Gilmax, Mr... of Alton, 111., 139 to 141. 

GihMEii. JoLix A., of X. 0., resolntiou by, 305-6. 

GiiAiEX, T:ios. IV., to The MuUmmm, 156; 158. 

Gist. Gov., .of S. C., summons his Legislature, 
ttJi) ; ills Message, 830-81, 

G m: iS'jX, Ca pt., tit siege of Lexington, Mo., 588-9. 

Glex, Mk., ofMis.s., iu Dem, Convention, 314. 

Gio\\ The, 143. 

Goj>FiiEY,'G iLMAX & Co., ill ailton moh, 139-1 -11. 

Gotd). export of, by 8th Decennial Census, 23. 

Gohi.il). Texas, battle at, 159, 

GoODfiLL, IVihLi-ur, 114; 125. 

Gouir.iX, Gex., at Edvard’s Ferry, 62-.t. 

Gospoet; see Norfolk. 

Gott, Daxiel, of N. Y., his resolve condemning 
the Slave-Trade in the Federal District, 108. 

GU-AFTOX, Va., 521 ; 522. 

GP..UIAM, aV..ofN. 0., forYice-President,223. 

Gr.\.xt, Gex. U. S.. 278; solicits rcenforcements 
of Fremont. 5S7, sends troops .against Jell. Thompson, 
591; his aituok (in the hebels lit Belmont, 594 to 597; 
his horse is killed under him tln're, 697; occupies Pii- 
ducali, 01‘2 ; his proclamation, 613. 

Great Britaix, her tardy recognition of our 
iiiilependenco. 17; lirst traili'c in slaves by, 23; caidy 
judieiat (ipinious on the Slave-Trade, 29 ; allusion to, 
tri; prejudice inr.ainst (lie Cotton Gin, 62; the war of 
t>12, 91; lier tiviity stipulations avith regard to tlio 
iadians. lo2; aceiised of intriguing ag.iiust our Annex- 
ation n?h(*tties, 169 to 171 ; controversy with regard to 
fugitive slaves, 175 to 177; the Holy Alliance, 207; 
proposes to guarantee Cuiia to Spain, 270; 499; action 
witli respect to itciiel tirivatci'rs ; lirccedents furnished 
hv England in tlie War of 1312, (5i)8; Mason and Slidell, 
I'liidi: eMt-aid, from tiie Prince Ueg(>nt’s .ManitVslo of 
islti; the (pieen’s Pnielamation of ls61, 607; (Jouiands 
and receives lile persons of Ma-son and Slidell, 003. 

Gi'Eiridi Lt. Joiix T., killed at Crrettt Eothol, 531. 

GRiUhS'ii, .MihS. GiJX., befriends Whitney, 60-61, 

G ;;eex, 011(7 of John Brown’s men, 294; 298-9. 

GREEXViiiLE, Teiin., Union 0(tnveution at, 483. 

GuEi.m, Coh. Maxoy, at Vhenua, Va., 633. 

Grier, Jestioe, 217; on Drod Scott, 257. 

Ciitow, Gau'SHA. ofl’a., offers a bill for the ad- 
mission of Kaivsit.s, 2.51 ; is a candidato for Speaker, 
804; cho.sen Siieaker at the Uxtra Session, 555. . . . 

Gruber, Rev. Jacob, 109. 

Giiuxirih Felix, beaten by John Bell, 179. 

CrUTiiRiE, James, of Ky., in the Democratic Con- 
vention of IsfiO, 317; iliS; his report in the ‘Peace 
Conference,’ 897-3 ; his plsxi of-,ameiulment, and the 
voting tliereon, 399 to 40L;l5iB preamble, and the 


adopted pr(>positions, 402; takes part in the Union 
meeting at Louisville, 498. 

Guyaxdotte, Va., captured by Rebels, I^G. 

H. ; 

Haokley, Prof. Ohas. W., to Jeff. Davis, 512. 

Hagerstown, Md., John Brown at, 288. 

Haggerty, Lieut. Col., killed at Bull Run, 545. 

H ALDERMAN, Dr. J. A., 35. 

Hale, John P., of N. IL, 171; 175; nominated 
for President, 22-3 ; 224 ; 402 ; his report on tiie destrnc- 
tion of the Rorfolk Jfcvy Yard, 473-i; 477. 

Hall, Willard P., of Mo,, 225; chosen Lieut. 
Governor of his State, 67 6. 

Halleok, Gen. Henry W., succeeds to the com- 
mand in Missouri, 594. 

BhunLTON, Alex.ANDEE, 42; letter from Lafay- 
ette to, .51 ; 82 ; 107 ; letter to Madison, .357. 

Hajulton, Andrew j., of Texas, 339- 350. 

HiiAMiLTON, Gen. James, Jr., of S. C., 169. 

Hamlet, tfAMBS, a fugitive slave, 215, 

IHamlin, Hannibal, 189; nominated for Vice- 
President, 321. 

Hammet, Wm. H., of ^Sjss., 161. 

Hammond, James H., of S. G., 144; ISO; 181; 
880; a37. 

Hamner, Ret. James G., on Slavery, 631i 

Hampton, Va., burnt by Magruder’s order, 529. 

H.imptox, Col., tvoiinded at Bull Run, 543 . 

Hardy, Commander Robert, 603. 

H.abdwicke, Lord, on Slavei-y, 29. 

Harlan, AIr., of Iowa, 307. 

IlARNEV, Gen. Wm. S., makes a compact with 
Gen. Price; is superseded, 491. 0 

Harper’s Ferry, 414; arsen.R fired and evacu- 
ated, 402 ; evacuated hy llehels, 53.5. Seed oiix D rown. 

H.ariusburg, Pa., fugitive-slave arrests at, 210. 

Harrisburg, Texas, burnt by Santa Anna, 1.50, 

Harris, Gov. Isiia^i' G., of Tenn., 349; his an- 
swer to tlic President’s requisition, 459 ; 483 ; 613, 

Harrls, Gen., (Rebel,) 574; .570; 589. 

Harrison, Wm. Henry, 52-3; 154; 515, 

Hartford Convention, The, 86. 

IIatteras, liombardment of the forts at, 599; 
their capture, 600 ; 627. 

Hawes, Richard, of Ky., allusion to^ 509; suc- 
eecd.s -lohnsun, as ‘Prnvi.don.'il’ Governer, 617. 

I-Lvwkins, (Japt., at Frodericktown, AIo., 501. 

H.AWK1NS, Col., (Union,) (!00. 

Hawkins, Jn„ the first English slave-trader, 28. 

Hayne, Col., sent to W. by Gov. Pickens, 412. 

Hayne, Robert Y., 86; 93. 

Hazeliiurst, Isaac, speech at the Phiiadelpliia 

‘ Peace’ meeting, 366. 

TLvzlitt, w'ith Brown, 298; is executed, 199. 

Hbintzblman, Gen. S. P., xvoundecl at Bull Run, 

545; ()flicinl report of the battle, 516 ; uLil, 

Helper, Hinton R., 304. 

Hendricks, T. A., of lud., beaten by Lane, S2G. 

Henry, gbLux., Alayor of J’hiludeljJiiu ; culls a. 

‘ Peace’ meeting, 862; ids speech, 803 ; his pwliib.tieu 
of a. W. Curtis, 367; 406. 

Henry, Gu-STAVDS A., a Commissioner from fen- 
nessee to the Confcd('r:i('y, 482. 

Henry, Patrick, 33; 42; speech against con- 
solidation of Federal power, etc,, si. 

Herkimer, H. Y., Dora. Convention at, 16(1. 

Hickory Point, Kr, Free-Btalc meeting ,‘it, 242. 

Hicks, Got. Tuos. II., of Md., refuses to con- 
vene Mb Legislature, 349 ; 461 ; hiirautucs 4h(' />a!(i- 
inore moh, 464; 405; his interview with the President, 
466; letter from Secretary Seward' to, 467 ; 469 ; tus 
Messttge to thft Legislature, 470-71 ; issuos a proclama- 
tion for troops, 472. 
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Kai, D. H., report of flglit at Betliel, 531. 

TiiOS. 0., of Avk., proposes au amend- 
ment to the Coiistituticm, ST4. 

Hoae., SAMTiEr,, account of his mission to South 
Carolina, 173 to ISo ; liis offleial report, 186. * 

Hodge, Geo. B., of Kj., in Eebel Congress, 611. 
Hollins, Gosiiiasder, his Mississippi fight, 603. 
Holman, Mn., of Ind., 560; 561. 

Holmes, John, of Mass., 10; his vote on the 

Missouri Oompriimiso, 80; 205. 

Holt, .iosEi'ii, of K.y., Secretary of "War, 400. 
Hopkins, ItsM. Samuel,- 31 ; 11; 254^5. 
Houston, Sam., 140; goes *0 Texas, 150; con- 
fers avith4luoksoa,15l; beats Euniiells for Governor, 
800 ; his death, 840. See Texas. 

Huger, Gen., commands near Port Monroe, 520. 
Hughes, pRANcis W., 439. 

Humpiiret, Est. Luther, John Brown to, 291. 
Hu.vt, Ge.n. Memucan, 251. 

Hunter, Cen. Dayih, wounded at Bull E,im, 
645; fiW; .Wg ; 694. 

liUNTETi, E. M. T., of Ta., 311; a Commissioner 
from Davis to Gov. Jackson, 67T. 

Hunteesville, Ya., Rebel post captured, 521. 
Hutciiinsons, The, Mcdelian expels, 620-30. 


Iberville, erects a fort on the Mississippi, 54. 

Ibrahim Pacha, plants cotton in Egj-pt, 63. 

Illinois, the Douglas-Linooln debate in, 301; tho 
. rc!sult,J302; the Stnto pledges a.SBistnnco to the Ken- 
tucky Ilrnonhsts, 403. Soo (Jaiko ami Ai.tou. 

Imports, value of, by Sth decennial census, 23. 

Indiana, Ropublieans beaten in, 301 ; Eepuhli- 
cans !i majority in, ^20; tlie State pledges assistance to 
the Kentucky IFnionists, 49S. 

Indiana Territory, formation of, efforts to in- 
troduce Slavery, etc.. 6‘2-S. 

Indianapolis, Ind., President Lincoln at, 419. 

Indlvn Corn, 19 ; annual product of in 1S59, 22. 

Indianola, Texas, Star of the "West seized at, 413. 

Indians, enslavement of, 21 ; do. by the Puri- 
tans, so ; treatment of the Greeks and. Cherokees by 
Georghi; President Adams protects tlioiu from tlio 
Georgian nuthorities, etc,, 103 *, President Jaekson f.i- 
vor.s their expulsion from Georgia, 104; theirl.ands di.s- 

E osed of by lottery, 105 ; Georgia defies tlie Indian 
.ws, ami hangs Tassells. lOC; treaties made with those 
of Kansas, 235. 

Ingersoll, Charles J., of Pa., reports in favor 
of Annexation, 171 ; extract from speech in 1S45, 1S6. 
Ikgeusoll, Joseph E., of Pa., speech at the Phil- 
adelphia^* Peace’ meeting, 3GS. 

Iowa, diuiinishod Ecpublican vote in, 300-301. 
Iredell, James, of hi. 0., explains tho omission 
of the word sfa-re in the Constitution, 48. 

Iron, product of, pig and wrought, 33. 

Irvine, Col., crosses into \Ycst Virginia, 521. 
Iverson, Alp., of Ca., ‘fire-eating’ speech of, 313. 


Jackson, Andrew, contrasted with Calhoun; 
their early life ; .'ire chosen President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, in lb28, eta, 63-9; he advocates tho Protective 
syslctn. b'J ; is reelected in 1832, 93 ; Ms orders to Gen. 
Scott aiul instructhms to the Golloctor of Charle.ston, 
9i; is .strikingly Con tnosted witli Unchanan; his Proc- 
lamation, 95; ho antidpate.s and refutes one of Jclf. 

; Davis’s iuanifc.stoe.s ; appeals to the .people of South 
; . Liirolina, eta., 97 ; his Special Messcigo .against Nullifl- 
Cfliiwj, 99; hi.s snBUKjneni; ivolcetion, ami strength in 
; .the Prec States, lUO; his dissatisfaetthn wlth the Ootn- 
prmnise 'i'linlf, elc., 101 ; writes to a friend his opinion 
th«eon,*l()2;''aeKotiate.s a treaty with tho Cherokees in 
1817, 102; his oleetioii in 1828; he ignores the righLs of 
the Imlians ; extract from his Message, 104; his dupli- 
city vnUi the Indians, 105; permits Georgia to defy the 
U. 8. Court decree, 106; his Message on the circulation 


of Abolition documents, 123; letter to. from Dr. Hayo, 
149; 161; his reply to Gilmer's letter. 1,'. -9; in-;.- ac- 
tions to Gen. Gaiue-s with respect to IhuU.ve ^.;;ves, 
ITT; 243 ; 250; allusion to, 3T0; 42d; .61, I. 

Jackson, Claiborne P., of IMo.. elinseu Goy- 

ernor,841; fuily committecl to Secession. 3-i 2 ; calls his 
Legislature together, 3)9 ; liis_ reply to the Pivsn ioiii's 
call for troops, 469; his clectiou as i.ioveimor of Aio,, 
4S3; 4S9; issues a circular; calls for .60.000 militia, 491- 
2; .allusion to, 509 ; Ms milit.ary ajtpointmcnts; _he. Hies 
to 'iv.ars.aw, 5T4; retre.ats tlnamglj Cnrtliayc, 67.7; liis 
Declaration of Indepenilenee. 577 ; negotiate:, an alli- 
ance with the Coiilei^raoy, ,o7T; as:.emli!e.s hi.s Legi.-ia- 
turo at Neosho, and has an Ordinance of Seeessieu 
passed, 539-91). 

Jackson, Gen. H. E., commands Eeliel fiirccs 
at Monterey, Va., 524; 520. 

Jackson, Gen./(“ Stonewall,”) falls back before 
Patterson’s advance, 535. 

Jackson, Mr., of Mass., petitions for Abolition 
in the Federal District, 143. 

Jackson, the hotel-keeper at Alexandria, kills 
EIlsv.’orth, and is himself slain, 533. 

Jackson; see Pout J.ackson and Camp Jackson. 
J.ACOBINS, The, Ihcir demands of tlto U. rf., 266. 
Jamison, Gen. D. P., of S. C.. cliosen Pre-ident 
of the Sucessiou Convention ; Ms siieeeh, 314. 

J.AY, John, bis Treaty with Great Ilrllain, S3; 
President of tlie N. Y. Kmaiielpatiou Society, 1 U ; 2.76; 
liis Treaty burnt in tho streets, 265. 

Jefferson, Thomas, IS; citation fn m "Ivito.s 

on Virginia,” 2) ; 3); oxiraet fi'ow theorijin.d Diciara- 
tion of liidepi'ndeiiee ; his reasons f.rtli.' omi...-ioii of 
a certain p.is.sige.ete.., 31; 3,5; iireseuts Mvgiid.f.* deed 
of cession. 33; his Onliimnce of 17'1. .'ill ; -M; ,5.5; in- 
structions to Liring-.ton, 5.5; hi-. (!::!loiii,,ey wMi 
France and imrcli.'ise'of Loni.-iana, .'i.VO; reeommenda 
the Cotton-Gin, 03; takes the SouUhtu view of tho 
Missouri question, T5; letter from Adams on tlie (;iies- 
ti.'jii, bl; bec.nuc.s tlie leader of the 'R.'puljlic.m-,' or 
‘Anti-Federalists,’ 82; Ms authorship of tlie lle.sidu- 
tions of ’93, S3 ; his unconstitutional l.mii.sia!!a .-ein me, 
81; letters to Senator Dreckinridge ami AV'dsor. C. Nieh- 
olas, 3,5 ; oiiiei.-il roemnmendatioh of the Pri>teeti ve sj. 3^ 
tern, 89; 122; 14T; 254; Ms foreign policy^ 264~,5; his 
<i;iinion of tlie nature of a contract, 353; aliuslou to, 
420; allusion to in a Message of Jeff. Duvi.s, 497. 
Jenkins, Col., surprises Guyandotte, Ya., 526. 
Johnson, Ai.ex. B., speech of, at Albany, 389- 

-90 ; effeet of his sentiments on tlie llebols, 3901 
JoH.N'SON, Andeeiv, of Tcnii., voted for in. 
Chai'loston Convention, 817 ; speaks in favor of tho 
Union in tho Senate, 492; burnt in effigy at Memphis, 
497 ; offers a resolution in tho Senate, 593.. 

Johnson, Bradley T., dispatch Irom Kano, 465. 
Johnson, Geo. W., flees from Iveutm-ky t<> the 
Confederacy, 014; chosen ■ Provisionar Govvuu.ir, OtT ; 
dies, and is succeeded b.v liieliard iiawe..,, (il7. 

Johnson, Herschel Y., of Ga,, nomitmtod for 

Vifo-President by the Douglas Commitlc-e, ;)%; votea 
against the Georgia Onllnanee of Secession. ;iiT, 

Johnson, J. P., of Ark., amiouiiotis tlic ’,vil,!ulraw;d 

of that State Doni tlie l.Iemocratic Convention, 31.5. 

Johnson, Judge, on the Cotton-Gin, 65. 
.Johnson, Lieut.-Ool., killed at Bull Eun, .5-13. 
Johnson, Eeverdy, on J. c. Calhoun, :j.5T-s. 
Johnson, Eev. Thomas, sctllcd in Kansas, 235. 
Johnson, Eickard M,, an amalgamatinnist,, j;;6. 
Johnson, Tuos. B., ofKy., in Coni'. Cougres.s. 617. 
Johnson, Waldo P., of Mo., oilers a ‘ Peace’ ro- 
: Bolvo in the Senate, 571. 

Johnson, Wm. Cost, of Md., oflers resolves to 

reject Abolition petitions, 140. 

Johnston, Col. Edward, commands the Eebcls 
.at Alleghany Suuitnif, Ya., 527. 

JOIINSTO.N, Gen. Josefh E., evacuates Hamer’s 
Ferry, etc., 535; ia leR at liberty to reiinfureo Beaure- 
gard, 636; reenforces Beauregard at Manassas, 540; 
542; outmnkB Beam-egard, 514; allusion to, 618. 
Johnston, Josuh g',, of. La., on Onha. 268. 
Jones, Col., (Rebel, ^vounded at Bull Eun, 542. 
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JosKS. Col. jAMta A., Alicgliany Summit, 521. 

JON'Ea, Lieut.. o\-;icuaie.s Harper’s Ferry, 6-42. 

Suur.ii'u S.v.\n'i:L J., a Border ” Ruffian, 
•242 ; tlireati-'ns t*:* bombard Liiwrinioe, 244. 

duiio.^x, Cm,., { Roltel.) boasts of having received 

dotails of our plan of buttle before IHiil llun, 650. 

JOiiVi'ir, Til:-:, outiiured hv the Savannah, 59S. 

Journal of iJtc Tunes, The~ 115. 

.Tulah, 'rise, tL.-'trnyed at i’onsacola, GO 1-2. 

Julian, (iKOUUE W., of Jad., nominated for Viee- 

. PrcEident by the Frec-Soilei-.>5, 2-24. 

K. , 

.iAACil, J. IT., a liiierrdor of sl.avos, 2SG; rejoins 
Endva (it Tojii k.a, 2^7 ; is Droivri’s Secrctarr of War, 
2aS; kiilecl at Harper’s Ferry, 202. 

KANAtViiA; see IVEsr Yiuointa. 

Kane, Juduf, John K., letter to from Polk, 1G9; 

lii.s ilecisbin in tiie case of F.uiiheniiii 'Williams, 216. 

K.ane, (-rEORtrEP., Marslml of the Baltimore Po- 
lico, 4'2[ ; puts a stop to the riot at Baltimore, 464 ; his 
dispatch to Jlradloy T. Johmsun, 465; is sent to Fort 
McHenry hy Oeii. Butler, 620. ’ 

Kansas, iho Nehraska-Kansa.? struggle, 224 to 

•251 : adiiiitted .as a State, 251. (See John Bhoavs, 
BoP.HGII ItffTt.AKS, etc.) 

Kearsarge. U. S. GUNEO.AT, blockades the Sum- 
ter at Gibraltar, 602. 

Keitt, Lawrence M., of S. 0., an abettor of the 
assault on Sumner, 209 in Beeession Convoution, 845. 

Kelley, Ool., of W. Va., in command of Camp 
Carlilo, Oliio, 620; crosses to 'Wheeling, 522; Is wound- 
ed at FltiJfppi, 532; captures Itonmay, etc., 627. 

Kelly, ‘Willi am, at Tweddle Hall, 388. 

KEND.ALL, Amos, to,P. M. at Charleston, 129. 

Keni’UCKY, 17; slave population in 1790, 3G; 
uaivnimously devoted to Jefferson, etc., S-S; theliosolii- 
tionsof ’9S,sa; witlidnnval of delegates from the Dong- 
las Convention, 81S; Magoffin elected Governor, -SSS; 
his course toward South Carolina, 840; the State re- 
mains in the Union, 340; population in 1860, 851 ; Leg- 
islature of, proposes a general Convention of the States, 
89 1-403 ; her Governor’s answer to the President's call 
for troops, 460 ; progres.s of secession in ; Magoffin’s 
message, 402-3 ; Legislature remains loyal; Union meet- 
ing in Louisville, 493-4; the nature of tlie State Guard ; 
Buckner; Legislature reassembles; speech of lious- 
seau, 494-5; neutrality sentiments of the Legislature; 
c'.eetion for the ‘ Peace Convonti'on,’ 495; activity of the 
8Dces.sioni.sts; vote of the State for Congressmen, 496; 
her Members at the e.vtra session, 555; President's 
Mcssa'jo with regani to licr neutrality, 557; Itebels in 
the Western portion threaten Oaivo, SsS; disposition 
of Federal troops, 537; review of her political course, 
608-9; her vote for tho Union; Union Legislature as- 
senihie.'^!, 609; Magoffin’s letter to the President, 610; 
tho reply, 611 ; hlagoliin’.s Message, 612; loyal resolves 
of the Legislature; lien. Grant, occupies Paducah, 612; 
Gen.s. Polk and ZoUieolfer invade the State, 613; ex-Gov. 
Jiforehead arrested ; iiollieolfer captures Barboursviilc, 
614; Ureekinridge's Address, 615; Gen. Sherman suc- 
ootals .\iii}ci\wn.' the atl'air.s at Wild-Cat and Pike- 
ton, 016; Se.hoeiifsretnat; proceedings of tho Seces- 
sion Convention at Ilus.sellviUa, f.l7. 

Kentucky Yeoman, The, on fugitive slaves, 217. 

Kidnapping, cases of, 2 IT. 

Killinger, Mr., in American Convention, 247. 

King, llui’C.8, remarks in Convention, 42. 

King, Tho.mas Butler, goes to California, 201. 

King, Wm. R., Minister to Paris ; is instructed 
by Calhoun as to Annexation, 169: denounces Clay’s 
Comprouii.sc‘, 20,5; nominated for Vice-President, 2‘2^2. 

Kingivooi), ‘Ya,, Union meeting at, 518. 

“ .Knigu’LS OP TILE Golde.n CIRCLE,” their influ- 
ence at the Bouth, 3.50 ; do. in Kentucky, 493. 

Kiiuii, John M., Mayor of Alton, 141. 

L. 

Lafayette, letter from ■\yasliingtpn to, 51; let- 
ter from, in prison, 61 ; lettuP to Hamilton, 51 ; 254. ■ 

Laaion, Col. Ward H., visits Charleston, 642. 
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Lander, Gen., at the 'battle of PMlippi, .522. 

Lane, Gen. Henry S,. of Ind,, 24G; elected 
Governor in 1860, 326. 

Lane, Gen. James H., turns back the Border 
llufH.ans, 234; in Congress, 664; 585 ; 6S7; 593. 

Lane, Joseph, of Oregon, in the Bern. Conven- 
tion of 1860,317; nominated for Vice-President, 819- 
makes a speech against coercion, 402. 

La Salle, voyages on the Mississippi, 54 ; 147. 

Lauman, Col., wounded at Belmont, C97. 

Laurel Hill, Ya., fight at, 522-3. 

IiAUSENS, Henry, letter from IVasliington to, 
19; 254; letter to his son, 36. 

Law, George, in the American Convention of 

•» 1S56, 247 ; his letter to the rresident, 407-8. 

Lawless, Judge, his char.ge at St. Louis, 134, 

Latveencb, Abbott, of Mass., in tho Whig Con- 
vention of 1848, 192. 

Lawrence, Kansas, the founding of, 236; illeg!;! 
voting at, 283; bdeagiierod by Atchison, etc., 243— 1; 
Brown’s speech at, 284-5; tho fight at, 285. 

Lay, Col. G. W., goes to Charleston, 442. 

Leai'Enworth, Kansas, outrages at, 239; 3.35, 

Leavitt, Judge, in c.aso of Margaret Garner, 219. 

Legompton, Kansas, Convention at, 240. 

Lecompton Constitution, The, submitted to a 

vote of tho people, 249-50; finally rejected, 250. 

Lee, Col., (Union,) at Ball’s Bluff, 623. 

Lee, Gen. Robert B., brings recnforcemenis 
.against old Brown at Harper’s Ferry, 203 ; takes com- 
mand of Rehclfiirccs in Virginia, 518; commands in 
West Virginia, 6^25-6. 


Leeman, "Wm, H., killed at Harper’s Perry, 292; 
Leigh, Benj. Watkins, Comm’r to S. 0. , 1 0 0 ; 110, 

Lesesne, Mr., of S. 0., favors ‘ cooperation,’ 333. 

Letcher, John, his politics, etc., 225; his pecu- 
liar position as Governor of Virginia, 840; hastes to 
join the traitors, 842; calls his Legislature together, 
348; his letters to L. P. Clover, of III, 3117; considers 
Newlingland p.ast forgiveness, 438; his answer to the 
President’s requisition, 459 ; 465 ; proelalius the adop- 
tion of tho Confederate Constitution, 516; proclamation 
calling out the militia, 516 to 617; his Message on the 
proceedings in West Virginia, etc., 019. 

Lewinsville, Ya., reoccupied by our army, 620. 
Lex, Charles E., speech at Philadelphia, 3 G5. 

Le.xington, Mo., a Border Ruffian rendezvous, 
288; the siege and battle of, 586 to 539; Col Mulligan’i 
oflicial report, 5SS-9; why not reenforced, 693-4. 

Liberator, The, 110; 122. 

Liberia, colonization of, 72. 

Liberty, Mo;, Pederal Arsenal seized at, 490. 

Lincoln, Abraham, in the Rop. Conveation of 
3856, 246; his canvass of Illinois with Douglas, 803; 
hisspecehes there, 801-2; nominatedf&r tho Presidency, 
S^31 ; his po.sition in tho canvass defined, 822; review of 
the canvass, .823 to 826; classified table of the vote, 828 ; 
357; 403; Breckinridge dc.clarcs him duly elected ; hm 
journey to the capital, 418 ; speeches at Indianapolis, 
Columbus, and Pittsburgh, 419; speech at Pliilndelphia, 
419-20; Ida Inaugm'.vl, 422 to 4'26; relloctionB, and 
opinions of the Press thereon, 427-8; his Cabinet, 42S ; 
his incredulity, etc., 429; reply to the Virginia Oom- 
missionei’S, 452 ; proelamation cal ling for 75,000 troop.i, 
458-4; opinions of the Press, 454 to 453; replies of 
Southern Governors; spirit of Southern l're.s.s, 409 to 
461 ; holds an interview with Gov, Hicks and Mayor 
Brown, 406; with the Young Men’s C’hri.sti(in Com- 
mittee, 466-7 ; letter from George Law to, 467-8; allu- 
sion to by 2nc IHcJimond Vkuminer, 470; vote cast 
for him in Kentuolty, 492; 494; 497-rS; total vote rev : 
ceivecl by him, 500; Magruder’s treachery, 51)6; aUiision 
to by The Korfolh TIerald, 508; 510; liis view of Weri. 
Virginia, 519; proclaims a blockade; calls for 42, WW 
more tmops, 028; 551; his Message at the Extra He^ 
sion, 555 to 609 ; Gen. Fremont’s letter to,Tj,8;3-4>; Davis 
writes to, with regard to the privateersmen, 699 ; Ma- 
goffin’s letter, and the President’s reply, 610-11 ; dirsMJts 
the formation of army corps, 610. 

laviNGBTON, iilDWAUDj 95. 
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LooKB, John, ■ on fho Slave-Trade, 28. 

LodUEjr, Jeery, a fugitive slave, 215. 

London Times, The, Russell’s estimate of our 

forces prior to Bull Bun, 560. 

Lone Star, order of the, 2 '70; 350.. 

Longsteeet, Gen. Jas., at Blackburii’s ford, 539. 
LoPB55, his intrigues and death, 270. ' 

Loihng, Elus Gray, his church mobbed, 126. 
Louis XIT., decides to acknowledge our Inde- 
peiiclence, 265. 

Louisiana, 53 ; purchase of, 84r-5 ; Wliig or 
‘Union' party triumph in, 211; ■withdr.ws from the 
Detn. Convention, 314 ; legislative instructions to her 
(ieleuiites, 310; secession of, and the votes thereon, 
348; 'population in 1860,351; seizure of Federal pro- 
perty in, 412 ; surrender of the cutter McClellan ■ to the 
authorities of, 418. : 

Louisviule, Ky., dispatch from, announcing the 
order of the Montgomery War Department, 460 ; pro- 
ceedings of the Union meeting at, 493-4. 

Louismik Courier, The, infamous fabrication of, 
50S ; its report Of Bull Bun, 543 ; 617. 

Louisvilk Journal, The, on the President’s call 
to arms, 400; on the thookery of the vote in Virginia, 
4T9 ; on the reign of terror in Tennessee, 483; denun- 
ciation of Buek'ner, 494; citation ftmm, 61T. 

Lovbjot, Elij.ah P., sketch of his life, martyr- 
dom, and death, 180 to 142. 

Lotbjoy, Owen, of Ills., 374; 560. 

JjowB, OoL., killed at Predericktown, Mo., 591. 
Lowe, OoL, (Enion,) repulsed at Scarytown, 524 ; 

killed lit Carnife.v Ferry, 525. 

Lowe, Gov. Louis E., to the Baltimore moh, 4G4. 
Lowe, Gov., of Iowa, his majority, 300. 

Ludlow, I)b., his church mobbed, 126. 

Lundy, Benja.min, biographical sketch of, 111 

tolls; allusion to, 141; 152; 353. 

Lyons, Lord, demands Mason and Slidell, 608. 
Lyon, Robert, of S. 0., to a friend in To-vas, 460. 
Lyon, Gen. Nathaniel, his services at St. 

Louis; ciiptures Gen. Frost's camp,' 490; succeeds Gen. 
Harney; has an interview with Gen. IVice, 491 ; wliips 
Mannadnke, 674; arrives at Springlicld, 576; defeats 
.the Eehcls at .Dug-9pring.s, 577 ; attacks the enemy at 
iyilsoji’3 Creek, 678; his heroism and death, 579-SO; 
Pollard’s opinion of him, f>S2. 

LYTiiE, Col., wounded at Garnifox Perry, 525. 

M. 

Madison County, Miss., men hung there, 128. 
Madison, J-IMES, 42 ; 43; 63; 72; takes the 
Southern view of tho Missouri question, 75; 82; "" 
draffs tho Virginia Besolvesof 1799, 84; 110; 26 
letter ir) Hainiitou, 857 ; 497. 

Madlmiim, Thg, letter from Gilmer to, 150. 
Magoepin, Berl41i, of Ky., elected Governor, 
S33; his Union Address, 310; his answer to the Presi- 
, dent's requisition, etc., 4(50; his Message, 492-3 ; 493; 
494 ; 496; 5i,)9; 609; his letter to tho President, 610; 
the reply, 011 ; Hoasage, 611, 612 ; Zollicoffer to, CIS, 
Magbatii, Judge, ofS. C., 336; 345. 

MaGRUDER, J. B., 506 ; 529; 531. 

•Maine, admission of into the Union, 79-80; 326. 
Mai.lory, Stephen R., of Pla., 429. 

M.iitov', Gov., of N. Y., 122 ; extract -from his 
Message, 124; 186; 222; 273. . 

Maekle, Oai-t., (Union,) killed at Belmont, 597- 
Marmaduke, Col., routed at Booneviile, Mo., 574.- 
MAUSiiALL, Chief JusUco, 106 ; 109; 110; 252. 
Marshall, Humpiirpy-, oflCy., 539; 614. 
Marston, Col. Gilman, at Bull Run, 525. 
Martin, Luther, 44; lOi. 

MaRYl.'inDj'o’G ; first Abolition Society in, 107 ; 
142; withdraws from the Douglas Convention, 318; 
^9 ; population in IRGO, 851 ; 461 ; 46S; Butler lands at 
Annapolis, 4ub-0; Legislature convenos at Frederick, 


470; decides not to secede, etc., 471; 471-2; loyal at 
last, 472 ; 555. See BAWiMonE. 

Marysville, Kansas, fraudulent voting at, 233. 
Mason, James M., 35 ; 73 ; opposes Clay’s Com- 
promise measures, 204; 212; attends ilw Ostenil meet- 
mg, 273, 305; favors further efforts for ‘conciliation,’ 
873; 332 ; 403; his letter to T/u IVi/uVu-, 

478-9 ; 514; taken from tlie 'i'roiir. by t 'apt. Wilke:. 
606; is rendered up to Great Britain, 608. 

Mason, Major, wounded at Bull Run, 543. 
Massachusetts, 20; slave population in 1700; 

troops furnished during the Eevolution, 30; 37; abol - 
ishes Slavery, 103; 125; Disunion hintcil at, 175; fiends 
Mr. Hoar to Cluirleston, ISO; witlidraws from tho 
Douglas Convention, 313; 3G2. 

M, 4 .y, Henry, 555; makes a ‘ personal explana- 
tion,’ 563-4; Cl5. 

McCauley, Capt., at Norfolk Navv Yard, 473-5. 
McOaLL,Gen., 620; 624; 625-6. “ 

MoOalmont, Col. J. S., (Union,) 626. 

McClaRTY, ilR„ of Ky., 492. 

McClellan, Gen. Ged. B., 49G: hi.s Addre.'^s to 

thoWest Virginiiin.s, 520; 521; 522; Laurel llil!. Cheat 
Mountain, 523 ; 524 ; 528 ; 593 ; 615; takes command at 
AVashirigton, etc., 619; extract from liis i-'-porr. et'-.. 
C20-21; 024 ; 026-7; "All quiet on the PutomaW’ C'-N; 
his interdict of the, lIutchin.son3, etc.. 620-66i). 

McClellan, IT. S. cutter, betrayed to Rebels, 413. 
McClelland, Robert, of klirii,, IS'.h 
MoCluricbn, Major, wounded at Belmont, 697. 
McOlern.and, John A., of Ills., 180; 105 ; 306: 
562-3 ; 597. 

McCeillis, Mr., of Me., delegatoto Chicago, 321. 
McCurdy, Edward, speech at Charleston, 408, 
McCulloch, Gen. Ben., 41;’>; 575; defeated ut 
Dug Springs, Mo., 577; commands at Wil.son'.s Creek. 
573; 531; his proclamation, 5S2; is joined by Price at 
Neosho, 5S9. 

McGowan, Mr., of S. 0., in Convention, 3:U-5. 
McDowell, Gen., 533 ; his General Order No. 4, 
534-5; moves on Centerville, 589; his jilan of battle, 
540; report of our losses, 545: 550-1; 552; report 
with regard to tlie throe months* men, 553; G18. 

McDougall, Mu., ofCal, 571. 

MACrARL.AND, with Masou and Slidell, 606. 
McIntosh, Fr.angis J., burnt by a mob, 134. 
McLean, Judge, decision in Margaret Garner’s 
case, 21‘i ; opinion in tho Drod 3cott ease, 800. 

Mecklenburg Declaration, The, 35. 

Memphis, Tenn., celebration of South Carolina’;-! 

secession at; Senator Johnson burnt in effigy, etc., 4(17. 
■jlfe?np/us Ap 2 >eaZ, citation from, 597. 

Memphis Avalanche, The, citation from, ;"»97. 
Meigs, Henry, vote on Mi.ssouri Compromise, 80. 
Memminoer, Ohas. G., of S. G., fil-t ; -129. 
Mervine, Com. AVm., destroys the Judah, G0J~2. 
Methodists, TnE, and Slavery, 120-21. 

Mexico, 1-13; 17(j; warwilh, 136-7 ; iS8; 190. 
Milwaukee, 'Wise., fiigitive-.«hive enso ui, 215. 
Milton, John, of Ela.,“iu 11cm. Convonliou, 314. 
Milledgeville, Ga., kniitary Oouvoiition at, 337. 
Miles, Wm. Porciier, of S, G., 337 ; 443. 

Miles, Col. D. J., at Bull Run, 552. 

Milroy, Gen., (Union,) 527. 

Minnesota, 300 ; 301, 

Mississippi, 128; 157; 211; Foote chosen Gov - 

oraor, 211; withdraws from the Democratic Conven- 
tion, 314; 330 ; 344; secession of, and the vote tliwim, 
3-17-8; 350; populatiott in 1S60, 851; Mr. Augliey's 
experience, etc., 514. : 

Missouri, struggle for tho admission of, 74 to 80 ; 
108;. 225; -235; ‘262; withdraws from the Douglas Con- 
vention, 818; Jackson eiio.sen O-overiior, 341; refuse;, 
: toseeede,349; population in 1360,351: 460 ; 439; Jack- 
son calls for 50.000 iniiitia, 491-2; oho: map of the 
, Avar region in, 578 ; shain Seccssiots at Neosho, -OS'J.OO. 
Seo.G. F. jACKSoH^llEvKOLns, S'l’, Louis, etc. 
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ulfissPii-ri A?;?:.'.?, Thf', eltnilon from, 128. 

Mri'f’nL'LT , 1 1 'L.. v.'O’o’idod ut. Vv iljion’s rroc-lc. fjOl. 
Mobile, Ala., deelaraiiou of c*au.se.*, etc*., at, Sao; 

407 ; df tSse Foileral Arsfiiai aL-U’.;; Earreiisler 

‘ yv.' odal'o’.i friiiii. -‘-riD. 
ilO.STdO.yEU'i, i 'oL., caiitures Fort ricott. 1S5. 
MONBUE, ia-l; i 7 ; 'idtl ; ‘JL.T, 

Molt.oe, Tio !>.. .'^iL, of ivy.. <.U I : hooimn:-:^ a 

Mosiui”. Tims. D, j'l;. ''•! 5. 

Mostrual. i!u-> sliouffof, te.mpUHl to outage in 

slavc-ciiteiung. '.ilS. 

Moody, Co!,..'(rninii. '! ni, Aildgiiauyft'.jmmii, .”>‘27. 
Moouu, Uov. A. If, of Ala., liis uL->p:tts;li to tlio 
S. C. CuitVi-.’Hiiiri, OSO; ;;J7; t.i-.liTS saizaiv of Fed- 
eral Tiropei-ry. -ng. 

Mooiik ilov. Tiio,s.. 0., of L;i., calls a .Sccossioa 
Gonvcntiiin, IMS. 

Moore, Cul., i Uo'ijoI.) killed at Dull Dun, 
Moreuead, Charles 500; Oil. 

More. Ha-wn-ah. her ojdniuuofOg-k-t.horpo, 32. 
Morgan'. A' art. .I'ohn', .597 ; GM." 

Mokres, Guurcr.NHrR, 13 to-M. 

Morris, Isaac N., of III,, 37.5. 

MORRESOS-, ('APT. J. .J., surrenders the cuiior 
Cass to tlie llehels. 

Morse, Proe. .Samuel T\ B., 439. 

MoEsr OiiR.vD, Kansas, seized by the Border 
llutHauB. 2-tiJ. 

MolU'on’, Mr., of La., withdraws from the Dem- 
oenttie Ctinvoiitien, {>14, 

MliLLiN'.s, AlR., of B. 0., Secession speech of, ;i3.5. 
Mulligan, Ool., is besieged in Lexington, oSO ; 
ilia report of the siege, OSS-li. 


Napoleon, Ark., seizure of the Arsenal at, 4.8S. 

Napoleon Bonaparte, acquires Louisiana of 
Spain, 54; sells it to the United States, .50; his rajia- 
citj" coiiiiiiired with the Usieiid Maniiesto. t!T.5. 

IJaJmll-: Bunn"/-, The, citation from, 349. 

Naslivilk Gazette, The, extract from, 484. 

NAsnvnj.E, The Privateer, she bums the Har- 
vey Bireli i.s Liock.aded by tliu Tn.si-arora, tic., Oo-S. 

National LddlUjeueuz The, its letter from ileriry 
Clay, 102 to 04; on tlie Fiv,-.ideJii'.s eali,>lCu; letU'rtt), 
supposed to he from Gen. Sc.itt, .5 iO. 

Neer.4,sica, the Kansa.s .struggle, 224 to 251. 

Neiaiun, Gen. AVm., at I’iketon, Ky., (IKl, 

Nelson’ .IrnGE.S.vML'ur,. 252; ouDredRcott, 2.57. 

Nelson, Tucs. A.R.,ofTeuu., reuuunei-.s thcUuion 

on his v,-.ay to Congress, 555. 

Nevada Territory, orgaui.>:ed l.)y Coiigre.ss, 388. 

Newarh, N. j., pro-Blavery riots at, 126. 

N'ewdy, ih, killed at Harper’s Ferry, 292, 

New IIami’Siuru, 20; slave population in I7;m; 
troops furnished during the Revolution, 00; almlislie.s 
Slavery, 10.0; .State, election of ISOU, 320. 

New Jeilsey. .«lave populatinu of; troop."* fiir- 
ni.'ihe.l 'luring llie Revolution, 30; LegEsialure'favor.a 
the Missouri Restrietion, "7 ; iifst Aholiiion Soeiety in, 
107; provides for .Kuuuieipation, lOS; Repuhiiean’ tri- 
umph in, iulSaS, SOO. 

New ilExiuo, in Congress, 190 to 196; 201; 

Rrefiiih-iit 'favior's Me.ssag.; in rc-lation to, 202; in E’on- 
gress again, ‘R'D: M.isoii, .lelE D.ivis, ETay, and Web.ster, 
as to Slavery in, 2i)4 to 200; 205; ae.ts of her Le;jisls- 
ture wirh respeet to .'^lave.s, etc., 202 to 304; the qileb- 
tion of in the. * Peace Conference,’ 404-5. 

Ne',v Orleans, 54; ATalker arrested at, 276; 
celebration of thu Secession of S. 0, at, 40T ; eoizaro of 
the. Mint and Ou.stom Hou3(|at, 412. ' 

ITcw Ork'ans Bee, The, on ‘ Jilac’sMltepublicans,’ 437. 


i New Orlcana Pirayunc, The, quois.tlor. fi-oni, Gen. 
Butler’s jtedigree, ete., f>0S: its construction of Lir,- 
coln's ludiaiiapolis speech. 510. 

A*e!t> Orimm Tna: Americmi, The, citation froiu,l‘28. 
New Yurk, 19; slave population c>f, iu 1790; 
troops f',;riiisl!(.-d duriug the Revolution. SO; l.enisla- 
favor.3 Missouri Restrieliou, 77; provides. fi)r 
Km-.inmp'Uion. 102; action .against the Abolilioiiists. in 
.JsSid. 12 i ; d'.anves frosu locptihlicait to 1 leiiioi-rul iir. ;ii,s0 ; 

; poiincai cuiniii'.iin of, prior to Lincoln’s eieei ion. tiAV; 

; reduction of R.-pulnicnn strength, in 1 tec,. I sdo. ; 
j arrival of the Tlh and Tist reyiiMerit.s at Wasiiiiigloi!, 

j ‘idl*. 

• New Yor'K CpiY. ibuiilot, .a fuu-itivo .slave ai. 21,5 
1 Ne<v York Vvurkr and Enquirer, The. 121:. 

New Yon: Nxjirc-,ys, Ttv ,ou I'T'Csidt ut's call.-! .75 : -1 .77. 
Nm York ITmdd, The, di-spatcli from V\'ashing):.oi! 
to. 322; letter from t7i:irie>!o!i Si', .‘Hi : ..n ti:e ci'Eiii- 
tion of the North in lijo cvcni of iUjua;..:!. up- 
hohiimr the right of sc-ce.=.sj.>!i. GO-'.; leUer .’roj.i t 'h;u - 

ton to," -127; Wa,dti.’igt>>n di.-'p.iU-h to. -iOv; > ;i •'»;i 
Sumter, -I.IJ; disjmtch from t iiar!c.-.f..'a ti>; disp.Ac!; 
frosn Ricsuuojid. -1.52; o;t tli./ rrcsxih.iu'fi cai; for.n .jps, 
4i>7; apprehond.s the capiuro of IVashington, 4.7.— 9. 
New York Jmcrualv/ Vo/ihoa The, e.x tract froRt. 

Id-tl; 4211 ; o!t till? Piv.sideiifs call f.:ir ti'.v.jps, 157. 

N:.w Y>rk Timex, The, .‘■'tutumeui; of a couvor.'R- 

tioji with Gen. Scott. 5!7. 

MwY'-rh Triouiie, The, poomfrciri,,“TholTauiiting 

Lie.” 22i); cdiJoi-iid from, “Going lo po.''2.>-9: on pro- 
ceedings at Charleston, after Sumter's f.iil. 4-tli ; on the 
l’re;.ideiii‘.s call for Hoops, 4.'i4-5 ; the iiifuiiiotis fahrie.a- 
tion of 7'/iC /.oxAvi't/A! Vourier, .5(W; report of the huf- 
fle of Bill 1 Itiiii, 51i; cvideiu'e from, that the. Rebels 
WiTO .'iciiuaiiited with our plan, .554, 

NiGARAGi'A, iuvadtul by "Wnlkcv. 276; Den'w- 
oraiio re.-olve.s v. Uh r.-g-ini to. 27". 

NiuiiDLAs, IViLSON G.. k'tiorfi'Dm.Tctlbrsonto, 85. 
Niles, .loiix M., of (.'onii., on Anuexatioii, IT-L 
Nihds Jikijkti r, oitatkjii from. SO; 1 10. 

Norfolk. Ya.. seizuro of* the Navy Yart.i at, -IM : 

troops s-ct in motion lor tlie sei/uve. 4,52; the ships, 
jiropcriy, etc., at, 472; map of Norfolk atn! t'orismouik 
4T4; destnictioii of the Yard aii.l its cotsteiits, 47.5; tho 
State troops take po.s-es?ioji. 470: vigoron.s I'nioti £C«- 
limcnt at, just jirior to the work of destruction. 477, 
Norfolk lleruld. The, rumors quoted froto. DOS. 
NuiiRis. Muses, of N. IL, 239. 

North Ahfhaui ian, The, iutior from Henry Clay on 

Annexation, Sinai letter froiii Ciay, 1(17. 

North (’arouna, slave pupukitiuu iu 1790; 

trooiis fiiriii.shi'd liuring tho Revolution, !;!5; cedes her 
territory, 42; tho con, .ji giii. til; 123; aiiow;; fru? tie- 
jrnics id vote. 179; n ith.ie.iw.-i from tho Uot;;;];,.- Cor- 

Vi>!itii?i). .sece.s.-i»n of. ois; jsopuiiUiu!! it! IsfP.R'ii; 

Eei'giU'C of I'Vder.d sii'opet ty hy, .U1~1'2; her (iov ertior'a 
itnsw.-r to the i're-.i.l.-Kt'.a’eall for troops, iii.-gries 

of .SeCey doll ; v>nc on the holdiiug of a ( 'oiivr iilinii ; re. 
.solve of tho l.>‘gtslaHil"e, .t-.")' resohe of tik ( I'l'it der- 
ate Congress ivith repar'l to; <iriii!t:uie..j of ,'^eet.S'..i"ii 
{tassetU -Ssti. See .-t/.neaeferf .Vo5;w, l>.!'2. 

Northfh^ld. .\k U., proSl.-ivcry t ioletit'c at. 12?, 
•‘Notes un Yiuuima,” eitaticiu from, 21. 

' ' 0 .. 

! Oat.s, annual pruauot. of, by Si It L”. B. Ccimus, 22. 

; Ocnii.TREE, .h.'iiGK W. .IJ.j'of Te.xas, 339. 

; Gdell, ilR., .■)37-8. 

I OGLETiJuREE, Jajies, bid early hi~lury, and sel- 

; tiemont. ofGc-orgin. ;3l; his ojipu.'iiioii to Slavery and 
tiii: use of ram ; his integrity, ete., 22. 

Ohio, become , s a yiato in 1303, .52; tlhiiiuislit ii 

■ Kepnhlieaii majority in, .'iiiit; Repahlicau uir.p.ri'.y 
sweiieti in, ht'l; pledges assibtauec to tiio Kviitia'ky 
Unkitiif t*, 405. 

Ohio Bkfksman, The, on tlm Presideiif.’s efdl. -1.57. 
U’K.axe, Col., (Rebd,) Lui-pri-eH (‘.'tqi foie, uTo. 
OLmiASi, ^YM. S., sent by David to Arl-i;.U;.-.as, 4t6. 
Oi.ivEn, Mokdkcai. 241; tdio.-icu iK..a-oiury of 
•StaUs ia .Missouri, 57(1. 
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Oed, Q-ejt., commands, at Dranesville, 625-6. i 
OiiDiNAKOE OP lT8i, The, 39; 50. 

OkdINANOE op 1187, The, passage of, and an ex- 
tract from, 40; 50; allusion to, 369. 

Ordinance op Nulufioation, The, 93. 

Oregon, congressional action nponthe TeTritory 
of, 190 to 198; has a Domocratio majority, 300 ; 301. 
Oiut,trAMES L., of S. 0., sent to Washington, 411. 
OSAIVATOMIE, Kansas, sacked and bnrnt by Bor- 
der Itttfflans, 244; battle of, 2S4 
OSTEND Manifesto, The, extract from, 273-4-5. 
Otis, IIarpjson Gray, 122. 

“ Out OF THE TAYsaN," 353. 

OiYEN, Robert Dale, cited by Lovejoy, 132. 
Oxford, Kansas, fraudulent votiug at, 249; 285. 

P. 

EAlmee, Rcy. 11. M., his Sermon, 501-2. 
Palmyra, Kansas, sacked by Border Rulnans. 
Palmyra, Mo., Rebels defeated at, 57 G. 

Palo Alto, battle of, 187. 

Palsley, Daniel, Lt.-GoT. of W. Yirginia, 519. 
Panama, the Congress at, 2G7-3. 

Parker, Amasa J., President of the Tweddle 
Hall Convention, 888 ; his speech, 889; 896. 

Parker, Mr., of S. 0., remarks of, in the Seces- 
sion Convention, 845. 

PakkersehrG, Va., occupied by Unionists, 512. 
Farkvills Liminanj, The^ Mo., destroyed, 238-9. 
Parrott, Lieut. B. G., takes the Bav.anuah, 598, 
PjIBSONs, Gen., (Rebel,) in Northern Missouri,587. 
Pate, H. Olay, whipped at Black-Jack, 244. 
Patterson, Coil, destroys a Florida fort, 177. 
Patterson, Gen, Robert, 528; crosses the Po- 
tomac, 585; moves from Bunker Hill to Charlestown, 
586; Gen. Sanforil’s testimony, CSC to G3S; Piitter.son 
falls back to Harper’s Perry .ami is superseded, 5S9 ; 
Gen, Scott’s dispatch, and Patterson’s reply, 589 ; .allu- 
sion to, 540; 549-50; his politics; refuses to display 
the Amorioau fl.ag, 530 ; alltt,si()n to, CIS. 

Patton, Col., (Rebel) victor at Bearytown, 524; 

marches to reenforce Price at Lexington, 5.87, 

Patriot and Uidon, The, on President’s call, 457. 
Pauldino, Com. Hiram, captures Walker, 27 G; 
takes eommand .at Norfolk Navy Yard, 475; his work 
of destruction there, 470. 

Pawnee, TJ. S. Ship, arrives at Norfolk Navy 
Yard, 475; two of her officers made prisoners, 470. 
Payne, Henry E., of Ohio, his resolves in the 
: Okarleston Convention. 810; 812; 818. 

Payne, R. G., threatens Mr. Etheridge, 484. 
Pearce, Gen., reenforces Gov. Jackson, 575. 
PEGRAitt* OoL. John, defeated at Rick Mountain, 
623-‘8 ; is captured, with 600 men, 523. 

, Pennington, Wm,, Speaker, 305; 306; 372. 
Pensacola, Fla,, soizuro of Federal property at, 
412; Brnug in emnmand; schooner JudalWhui-nt, 001- 
2; the Rebels attack Santa Itosa Island; they evacuate 
the. post, 603. 

PENNSYLVANtA, slavo population in 1790 ; troops 
furnished during the .Revolution; em.ancipation, 86; 
Legislature lUvor.s tlie Misaouri liestrietlon, 77; 108; 
Beimbiiciins triumpli in, 800: Curtin elected Governor, 
32C; 396; militia of, attacked at Baltimore, 403-4. 
Pennsyhama Freeman, The, IJi. 

Pennsylvania Hall, bumod by a mob, 115. 
Perry, II. S. Brig, captures the Savannah, 69S. 
Petrel, The Privateer, sunk, 599. 

Pettus, Gov. John J.,of Miss., for Secession, 347. 
Phelps, Ool., in the battlo of Big Bethel, 629. 
Philadelphia, Pa., riots at, 126; fugitive-slave 

arrebt8..at, SSI 6; Convention at in 1S56, 247; Peace 
Meeting .at, 862 to 866; Geo. W. Curtis at, 367 ; speech 
of Prestdont Lincoln, 419-20. 

PhUadelpMa Pennsylvanian, The, on tbo Presi- 
dent’s foangvtiAl, 4‘iS; 457. ' ; 


Philanfhrdpi&i, The, 112. 

Philbrick, Oapt., (Union,) at Ball’s Bluff, 621. 

Philippl Ya., 521-2. 

Phillips, Wendell, 116; 117 ; 142. 

Phillips, Wji., tarred and feathered by the Bor- 
der Rufli.ans, 239; killed at Leavenworth, 245. 

PiOKENS, Gov. Francis W., of S. 0., 347 ; 4-10; 
sends Col. Hayne to Washington, 412; confers witli 
Col. Lamon, 442. . , „ 

Pierce, Franklin, of N, H., nominated for 

President, 222; elected 224; inaugurated, 224 ; 220; 
227; appoints lieoder Governor of Kansas, 2.26; -dis- 
perses the kree-State Lcgisi.atnre at To[>eka, 244; 240; 
270; directs the Ostend meeting. 27'!; in tiie Conveii 
tion of ISOO, 317; 49T; his letter lojcrt’. D.-ivis, 512. 

Pierce, Gen. E. YL, at Big Bethel, 530-31. 

PiERPONT, Francis H., 518; chosen Governor of 
Virginia, 519; appoints two Senators, 562. 

PiKBTON, Ky,, affair at, 616. 

Pillow, Gen., at the battle of Belmont, 596. 

Pinckney, Charles 0., on the adoption of the 
Constitution, 43 to 45; speech of Jan. 17th, 17S7, 49. 

Pinckney, HfjNey L., of S. 0., 144; 145. 

Pinkney, William, of Md., on Misaouri, 76. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., the Oonvenfciou of 1836 at, 
246; excitement .at, in reg.ard to the transfer of arms 
to the South, 403; sehcciuie of tim order of tr.iusfer, 
408; speech of President Lincoln at, 419. 

Pittsfield, N. H., Geo. Storrs mobbed flt, 27. 

Platte Argus, The, Mo., citation from, 238. 

Plummer, Rev. Wm., D. ih, PIS. 

Plummer, Col. John B,, 581 ; 591. 

Poinsett, JoelR., 149; 176. 

Polk, Gen. Bishop, bombards our troops at Eol- 
mont, 595; cro.sses to Belmont; drives oif the llnion- 
ists, 596; occupies Columbus, Ky., 018. 

Polk, James K., 09; nominated for Pre.sldent, 

164; is elected, 16T; 163; letter to .Tohn K. Kane. 169 ; 
is openly comraitted to Annexation, 171; ls5; 186; 
his special message, 1S7; makes an oiler Lw Cuba, 269. 

Pollard, Edward A., his smnining up of the ■ 
initial conquests by tlie South, 418-li; lii-s estimate 
of the troops furnished Ky the North and South respect- 
ively, in 1812, and the Sleriican Wai'. fi'in; remarks on 
the battlo of Oaruifex Ferry, 525; remarks i->n the bat- 
tle of Bethel, D’31; his estimate of Hebei forces .at Bull 
Hun, 540; on the manner in wliieh Gon. Johnston 
eluded Patterson, 649-50; Aestities as to the Union 
sentiment of hlissmirl 073-4; .aeeoiinl of tiio tilTair at 
Camp Cole, Mo., 575; opinion of Gen. Lyon, etc., 032; 
6S9; 599; 593; statement of Hel>el lo.s.s at Belmont, 
697; admits the hostility of Keiiriicky to the Hebel- 
lion; on Henry Olay’s inilueneai, 6\j9-19; estimate of 
the Rebel forces in Kentucky, 015. 

Pope, GEN.,in Northern Mis.8ouri, 587 ; di.^pateli 
to Gen. Fremont, 633; in south-wosLem Missouri, 593.. 

Porter, Col. Andrew, appointed ProvoEt-Mar- 
Bhal of Wasliington, CIO. 

Porter, Fitz John, testirma for PattorHon, 538. 

Porter, W. D., Presidoub of the B. C. Bonatc, 330. 

Port Royal, oxptMitiou to, 604 to (ifhi; map of 

. the bombardment, 6,94; surrender of tim forts, Ci)5; 
Sherman’s proclamation; ‘contrabands' tlook in, 606. 

Potter, Bishop, prays at ‘Peace’ mcoLiug, 363. 

POTTEi^ Ma.10R James D., at Bull Run, S La. 

Pound Gap, Ky., the Rebels retreat to, 616. 

Powell, Lazarus W., of Kv., proposes a Com- 
mittee of Thirteen on the Crisis, 375; 332; 562; 5G1. 

Presbyterians, The, and Slavery, 118; 631. 

..Preston, Mr., of S. 0., on Abolitionists, 128. 

Preston, Wm., 500 ; liees to the Confederacy, 614. 

Preston, Wm. B,, one of Yirginia's Couimis- 
sioners to President Lincoln, 452. 

Price, Gov, Rodman M., to L. Yl Buruelt, 439, 

PRIOB, Gen. Sterling, his election to the ifls- 
sonri Convention, 4SS ; makes a compact with Haniev; 
has an interview G^n, Lyon, 491 ; allusion to, 509 ; 
is ftppoiated Majoy-tfonorai, 5T4:i roBigns tho command 
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to MeCiilIocii, [it TTi Ison’s Oroelc, 5TS; woniided, SS2; 
besii-ixes Lt'.'du^tun, bor.wih caytui-es Lexiuijton, 5s0: 
rftre:asto i’iiicviUo, WU ; will not yieUl Missouri wUh- 
out a but tle, 5;!;!. 

Pfil'oii, IltK.EU A., visit.-i Fort Sumter, 443. 

FuGH, Geo. .M, ot’Ultio, at Ciiarlestou, 322. 

I’Ub'TA AiaiXAK, surromier of Walker at, 27G. 

a. 

t.'rAKEUS. Tnn, assist laindy in Kortli Garolma, 

ll;:; then- 051;). isitiim to Slavery, ilT-13; Uiov petitiou 
lloneress for abuHtioii in the .Federai l»istriet. 14-1. 

liCLVCr. JosiAii, of IJus-ton, tureatens contingent 

(.iirii’-tiAX, .lonk A... in the Democrtiiio Conven- 
tion of ls5t), tlSti; ii fiilibiistcr, “JTO; suitement of with 
r'.‘;t;u’d to Sc-iiutor Ltou;,'la.', 012. 

■R. 

IlAixa, Gef.. one? of .Tackiion’p Brigadiers, 514. 
llALEiGii, A”. C.. iionventiun of Southern Gov- 

r„.VN'i)Oi,i’ii. liiitiiuin W., one of the Virginia 
CoiMinissioiivM to Lincoln, 402. - 

IlAKDOLi';!, .rtiUK. til’ IiOttnoke, opposes the intro- 
duction of rlutcry into rio; N.n-tli- iVo.si Tern lory, :.2; 
lOU: no: l.'t: lli^ oj.inbm rm tliu Giib.i (juostion, 20S. 
IlH.vtiAN, John II.. til Texas, elected to Cungre.s.1, 
;140; a ni. nib.Tot’ Ihe is- (.Abiiu t. 422. 

IlWAU’, RicHAitn, .TiihtiAirovvn’.s.See, of State, 2S7. 
lytHhl'iui Ii c'/a/, 77('’, m relation to Behuont, 51)7. 
ItEcron, Gov. lliiNllv M'.. of Ark., Gil. 

ItKiir.vTH, J-ttiES, on John Brown, 232-3 ; 2SU. 
Heed, Da., of lad., doiogate to tUo Doiuocratie 

OvinvL-niioa ; f.tvors the Sinvc-Trinlc. aifi. 
llEEDEit, Andiiew 11., ai>poiutetl Governor of 
Kansasi 22G ; hi.s tounihic.ss on tliu Slavery tiuestion as- 
serted by Tiie Union. 230; has a census taken, and or- 
ders atiAiecUon, 237; sets aside fraudulent returns, 
339; is superseded by Sh.nnnon, 240 ; chosen delegate 
to Oongress, 240; Cunuressional action thereon, 241. 
Heid, Gen., aitaeks Osawatomie, 284. 

IIELIGION, and the Slave-Trade, 27; 117 to 121. 
IlESAG-4 DE LA I’ALM.A, battle of, 187. 
■“Resolutions op ’98.” eKiracts from, 83-34; 
indorsed bv the Deinoeratic Convention of 1552, 222; 
alltuleA to by Davis in one of his Messages, 497. 
Hevnolds, Gen., attacked by Gen. Leo at Cheat 
Mmintain, 52d; .superseded by Gen. Milroy, 527. 
Hevnolds, Jons, Vis letter to Jeff. Davis, 512. 
Reynolds, Tiio.mas 0., is elected Lieut. Govern- 
or of Missouri, 4r5; his proclaniatUm, 570; 5v3. 
liriETT, Robert Ik, of S. C,, 333 ; remarks in 
tlie Oonveutioii, ;115; his tnotioii for a Couveiition of 
filavcdiolding States, 414. 

Rhode Lsua-M), slave population in 1790; troops 
funiisheil diirin" the Ilovoliition, 8<i; ;!T; first nianu- 
mission society in, 1U7; emancipates her slaves, 10s:, 
legislative, iittenipts ngain.'it .Abolition, 125; State 
election of iMiii, ;i2(i; .“siate troops proceed to Washing- 
ton under Gov. .Sin-auiie, 4!59. 

IticilAiiDSON, Col. .1. 11., at Bull Run, 539; 549. 
lUcii.iRDSON, W.M. A., of 111., reports bill organ- 
ising Nebrask.a, 225; 2;.)':i; mo ves an amendment, 234. 
IhCHMuXD, .iJrcekiiiriugo Convention at, 313; 
the foeusof Di.suzuoii intrimies, 4.51; rejoices over fa" 
of Siuntt-r, 4.53; tmule the 'Confederate cajntal, 493. 
llichmmd JSnquirer, The, copies Jackson’s . letter 
in reply to Gilmer's, 159 : lAfleral song from, 203.. 
liichmond ExAmiiner, The, urges the capture of 
Washington City, ,470. 

llirJimrad B7u’('/, TAc, oitation from, 123 ; 451, 
RicniiOND, The, U. & Shtp, tilmo.st destroyed by 
Hollins’s Kam, 003. 

Rio II Mountain, Ta., battle of, 522-3. 

Rivas, surrender of Walkiy at,^27tk 
Robinson, Da. A. C., speock 2 * Baltimore, 4Q4. 


Robinson, Got., of Kansas, his house destroyed 

by Border llutiians, 244. -m 

Bochsster Union, Tlie, on causes of secession, 39(5. 

Rodney, CiESAa A., of Del., 62 ; 107. 

Rollins, James S., of Mo., Russell to, 80, 655. 

Roman Catholics, with regardto Slavery, iis. 

Romney, Yk., surprised by theFederals, 527. 

Root, Joseph M., of Ohio, resolve by, 193. 

Rosecrans, Gen., wins the battle of Rich Moun- 
tain, fr.;2; captures Pegram, !)23 ; attacks Floyd n t Cur- 
nifo.v Ferry, 52.5; attempts to surprise the Rebels at 
Gaulcy Mount, S2G. 

Rousseau, Louis II., of Ky., speech of, 494-5. " 

Ruatan, Island op. Walker lands there, 277. 

Ruffin, Edmund, of Va., speech of, at Colum- 
bia, S. C., 335-0; fires the first shot at Sninter. 

Ruffin, Mr., of S'. 0., in ‘ Peace Conference,’ 402. 

Runnels, Haedin R., of Texa.s, beaten for Gov- 
ernor, by Houston, 389. 

Rusk, Thomas J., of Texas, on Nebraska, 226. 

Russell, Col. Wm. H., of Mo., to Rollins, 80. 

Russell, Lieut., destroy.s schooner Judah, 602. 

Russell, Majors, and Waddell, their compli- 
city in the Bailey defalcations, 410. 

Russell, IVm. il., of The London Times, his opin- 
ion of the Caridi Ilians, 401 ; his estimate of the Union 
fiircc.-i iicfore Bull linn, 550; citation from, 032.. 

Russellville, Ky., Secession Convent’n at, 6 1 7 . 

liir.ssiA mediates between Great Britain and the 
li. S., with i-espect to c.apturcd slaves, 17G. 

Rust, Albert, of Ark., proposition of, 38f>. 

Ruti.edcie, John I., on the Constitution, 44-S- 

Ryndeus, Capt., of N. T., a delegate to the 
Charleston Convention ; favors tho Slave Trade, S16. 


s. 

Saloaian, Col,, routed at Wilson’s Greek, 679. 

Sajiuels, AIr.. of Iowa, his resolves in the Bern. 

Convention, 310; 312. 

Sanders, Geo. N., of Ky., joins the Rebels, 342. 

Sandusky, Ohio, fugitive-slave case at, 218. 

S.VNFORD, Gen. Chas. W., his testimony as to ■ 
Patterson's movemont.s, etc., 53G to 53S. 

S.AN Jacinto, battle of, 150. 

San Jacinto, The, takes Mason and SlideU, 6C6. 

S.ANTA Fe, expedition from Texas to, 151. 

Santa Rosa Island, map of, 601; the Rebel 

attack on tho ilouave.s there, (102. 

Saulsdury, Mr., of Del., (iedines to withdraw 
from the Charleston Convention, 315; pleads Tor “con- 
diiatiou” ill the Senate, 378. 

Savannah, The Frivat'ebr, captured by tho 
brig Perry, 593; <lis[K>.siil of her crow, etc,, 699. 

SCAUYTOiVN, Yu., Foderals repulsed at, 524. 

ScHENCic, Ue-N. Robert 0., of Ohio, 189 ; ad- 

vanee.s to Vicnnsi, fGS-k t 

ScHOKi'F, Gen., defeats the Rebels at Wild-Cat, 

OKI; his retreat from Cxncied foes, 61 T. 

Schofield, klAJOit, Adjutant to Gen. Lyon, 579. 

Scott, Mr., delegate from Missouri, 74; 75; 89.- 

ScoTT, Deed, account of liis case, 251 to 263; 
Jnd.gC! Tiuioy’S decision, 253 to 257; Judge. IVayne's 
opinion, 257; Jndso Nelson’s, Jndgo Grier’s, '267; 
Judge Daniel's, 25T-S; Jiuigo tJampboll's, Jinigo Cat- 
ron's, 25.3; Ool. Benton’s viows, 259; Webster s, 2(10;;^ 
Judge McLean’s opinion, 2C0; Judge. Curtis’s, 2G0 to 
263 ;'Buchanan’s views, 264; 306 to 3o9; allusion to, 381, 

SooTT,' Lieut.-Ool., defeated by Atchison, 587. 

Scott, Rev. Oranpe, 136. 

SooTT, T. Parkin, prosidea at .BaltimSre, 442. 

Scots, Gen. Winfield, ordered to Charleston 
by Jackson, 94; nominated for President 22S; vota 
c.ast for him, 22-1; 421; his advice .is to Fort Sum ter, 
4^6 ; orders Pennsylvania troops homo again, 466; 470; 


m 
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6tS; 529; orders art adTancc into Tirpiinia, 533 ; sends 
Gen. Sanford to Gon. Patterson, R3G; directs the move- 
ment on Oeatervilie, 539 ; dispatch to Gen. Pattw-soa, 
639 : T/ie Timeti'tt aoconnt of a conversation With, 
547 ; Blair’s stricture-s on, 54S-9 ; letter to TVte National 
Irdelligemer, liis culjiable neglect to send sulfl- 
cient forces with McPowell, 550 ; 536 ; Ms requisition 
on Gen. Fremont, 687; removes Fremont, 593; is 
largely to he blamed for the Bull Eun disaster; his 
comments on Patterson’s testimony, 613. 

Rh De KiY, report oE losses at Bull Run, 545. 
Bedd-ON, James A., of Va., report, in the ‘ Peace 
Oonference,' 397-S; vote on it, 899; laid on table, 402. 
Bemmes, Oapt. Raphael, the Sumter, 602. 
Sbiigeant, John, of Pa., appointed to the Pana- 
ma Congress, 268-0. 

SbwaeD, Wm. IL, speech of March lith, 1850, 

43 ; 129 ; speech at Cleveland, Ohio, 199 ; 201 ; 231 ; 251 ; 
Ms ‘irrepressible conttict’ speech, 801; in the Chicago 
Goiivention, 321 ; speech at Auburn, 1S60, 827; 360; his 
proposition in the Oommitteo of Thirteen, 883; 391; 
402; a member of President Lincoln’s cabinet, 428; 
his incrodnlity, 429 ; Ms correspondenoo with tlie Ilebel 
Coranilssloners, 480 to 482; letter from Judge Campbell 
to, 483-4; receives a flual letter from the Commission- I 
ers, 435-6 ; replies to Gov. Hicks’s requests, 467 ; see 
Apjiended Notes, ^^‘2. 

Seymour, Ool., allusion to, 612. 

Seymour, Hobatio, at the Tweddle Convention, 
88S; his spoech there, 890-91; 896; is understood to 
. favor an adhesion to “ the South," 488-9. 

ShadrAck, a fugitive slave, 215. 

Shambaugh, Isaac K., on Missouri, 590. 
Shannon, Wilson, of Ohio, appointed Governor 
of Kansas, 240 ; his speech at ‘Westport, Mo., 240 ; 242 ; 
calls out 5,000 moil to reduce Lawrence, 248. 

Shaw, Henry, vote on Missouri Compromise, 80. 
Shawnee Mission, Kansas Border Ruffian 
Legislature at, 289 ; its enactments there, 239-40. 
SHJAsa's Insueueotion, 20. 

Sherman, Roger, 35 ; remarks in debate on the 
Constitution, 430; 444 ; 445. 

Sherman, John, of Ohio, 241 ; for Speaker, 304 
-5; his'Puaeol propeusition, 374 ; 564; rcm.arks, 5B0-T. 
Sherman, Cen. T, W., commands tlio Port 
Eo.val E.xpedition, 604 ; issues a prccl.amution, 606. 
Sherman, G-en. W. T., in Kentucky, 615. 

SigeIj, Ool. Pranz, heals the Rebels at Car- 
thage, Mo., 675; is otitraiiked.by Gen, Lyon, 576; at- 
tacics the enemy at Wil.son’s Creek, 579 ; 681; 591; 698. 

Sms, Thomas, the case of, 215. 

Slack, Gen,, 514; wounded, 532. 

Slemmer, Ijeut., holds Port Pickens, 412 ; , 601. 
Slidell, John, of La., 313; taken by Capt 
Wilkes, COG; rendered np to Great Britain, 608, 
Sloans, Bush R., assists fugitive slaves, 218. 
Slocum, Ool. II. W., -wounded at Bull Run, 545. 
Slocum, Col., killed at Bull Run, 545 ; 552. 
Smith, Caler B., of hid., 194; reports a bill to 
organize Oregon, 197 ; a member of the cabinet, 42S. 
SMTrii, Gen. B. K., wounded at Bull Ruu, 543. 
S.\iiTU, Gen., makes a feint to Columbus, Ivy., 595. 
Smith, Gerrix, 127; forms an Abolition Society 
, at Peterborough, N. Y., 128. 

Smith, Wal K. H., supported for Speaker, 305. 
Snead, Tiios. L., Jackson to Davis, 577. 

SoHLC, Pierre, at the Ostond meeting, etc., 273. 
South Carolina, concurs in the Declaration of 
Indcpi'iKlencc, 85;'filavo population in 1790 ; troops fur- 
nished during the Revolution, 86; 87; ratiiication Con- 
Ycution meets, 178% 43; the Cotton-Gin, 68-4; Nullift- 
cation inaugurated, 98; is aatisfledwith the Compro- 
mise TariiT. 101 ; 108 ;■ 128; mails rilled at Charleston, 
12S-9; votes for Van Buron, etc., 164; ITS; treatment 
of negro seamen, 170; of Mr. Hoar’s mission to, 
ISli^lSf); 'votes agaimsf iniqualifted Sceession in 1861, 
ail ; withdraws from tlm Deni. Oonventign, 314; Seces- 
sion ]jrooee(ling.s of, 381) to 387 ; Convention called, 387; 
proceedings of the Convention, 844 to 847; Ordinance 
of Beecssion, and vote thereon, 846; ‘Declaration" of 


Causes,’ etc., 846; population in 1860, 851; 467; forts 
occhpied by Btaie troops, 4ll','; -iio; .-eUil.s e ouimi.-i- 
sioners to Washington, 411; Coi. Hujne seni, 41 a »et 
GiiAP.i.BSTON,Four Si'.MTiui, etc. 

Spain, her traffic in slave?, 27-.' ; 5 i ; uo'- tlely 

iUliancc, 20(3. Sec Crn.i, O'lT.xn, eic. 

Sprague, Goy. Wu., of R. I., 326,; 469 ; 5,52. 
Squatter Sove~reign, The, citation from, 297. 
Stanton, Preueutcic P., See’y of Kau.-U'. i'l'.t. 
Staunton Sjjectator, The, 478. 

St.ar of the We-st, TIjc. atteD3pf.3 to, relievo 

Sumter, 412; seized at Iniliani'la. 418. 

St. Charles, Mo., Loveyoy mobbed at, 137. 
Steadman, Capt., of S. G., Port Royai. 605. 
Steedm-AN, Gol., crosses into Virginia. 521. 
Stein, Gen., oun of Jacksou'.* Brigadiers, 57-!. 
StephEN.S, Ale.Y. it., 191; 233; opposes the Ne- 
braska bill, 284; Union Sneeeh before the I.egiriiitnr.'. 
843 to 314; votes ag.'.ih.at Seci'.'^.si.m, 847; eleele 1 
Vice- President of the t'lmfederaey. 41,5; .sjieeeli rd Ba- 
vannah, 416 to 413; view of the t'onfedc-r.icy, 483; 477. 
Stephens, J.ames, vote on Mo. Conpwomi.'je, Soi. 
Stevens, Aaron D., woiiuded at Harper’s Perry, 

292 ; 294 ; 293 ; is cxeuuiod, 299. 

Stevens, Thaiideus, speech of, 569. 

St. Joseph, 'M o., American Hag lowered at, 491. 
St. L.AWEENCE, The, sinks tlie Petrol, 590, 

St, Louis, whlppiug of suspected Abolitiiiniats 

at, 182; Mcliitodi l)uvne(l at, 18 1; Feder.d properr..' 
secured at, 412; Gov. ,f;u;;khon olnaiu' e.mtro! of ti.b 
jmlice of, 4.39 ; polities nf %ie city ; iiglit betw.-en th : 
mobandthe soldier.s, 490-91 ; Fremont torufies it, o5l, 
St. Louis Democrat, The, allusion to, 49i). 

St. Louis Observer, The, 130; e.Ytraei froni. 131 ; 
removed to Alton, 134; eoiiiincnt.s from. 186; its jnvrjs 
diistroyed, 137; the editor slain, etc. , 141. 

St. Louis Eepuhlican, The, citation from, 131 ; 

stigmatizes Th& Observer, ISO. 

Storbs, Henry R., vote on Mo. Compromise, S('*. 
Stone, Gen. Ohas. P., MeOlellan’s order to, 620- 
21 ; 621 ; 622 ; Ms or(h.T.s to Col. Baker, 624. 

Stout, Mr., of Oregon, tenders a minority report 
in the Committee oi' Thirty-three, 3S7. 
Stringpellow, Gen., a Border Ruffian, 243 ; 283. 
Stbingham:, Oom. S. H., 599 ; G27. 

Stuart, A. H. H., of Wa., .a Commissioner to 
President Lincoln, 452; his letter to The Staunton, 
Spectator, 478 ; allusion to, &)i). 

Stuart, Lieut. -Col., (Rebel.) at Bull Run, 543-1. 
Stuart, Gen. J. E. B., at Drane.svillt', 620. 
Sturgis, JIajor, 579 : in the battie of "Wilson’s 
Creek, 580 to 5.92; tries to rciunforce Mulligan, 487. 
Sumner, Charles, ‘229 ; 23 L ; aspanit on, 299. 
Sumter, The Privateer, escapes out of the 

MisslSBippi; is blockaded at Gibraltar, 602. 

Sweeny, Gen., persuades Lyon to attack the 
Ilebels at Wilson’s Greek, ,679, " 

Syracuse, N. Y., fugitive-slave case at, 215. 

"■ T. . 

Taggart, Gol. John TL, at DraueH'ril{(.', (i.'M. 
Talbot, Lieut., sent to ITashington by Major 
Anderson, 448. 

Tahaperuo, Gol., at Garrick's Pnrd, r>23. 
TALIAFEBliO, Gen., commands the Rebels at Nor- 
folk, 478 ; said to have been drunk, 476- 
TallM-ADGE, Ge-N, Js., of N.Y., his proviso, 74. 

; Tammany Hall, pro-Slavery meeting at, 126. 

■■ Taney, Roger Brooke, defends Rev. Jacob 

-Gruber, 169; appointment .as OMef .Tustice, 2,62; on 
, Dred Beott, 263 t() 207 ; the decision -identical with Cal- 
houn’s, theories, 2,69 ; Judge Curtis’s reply to, 261-2. 
Tappan, Arthur, 114 ; 116 ; 126. 

Tappan, Lewis, his house mobbed, 126. 


Tassblls, an Imlian, hung in Georgia, 100. 
Taylor, Gen, ^ohary, iu Te.vas, idO; del 


defoaia 


'i'n 


i f >:• ancl viec"- 

■- ..’cl.U’ir.U.'ii, T,ts; I'n); 

jUi'iii’nhv t'.>iw!Unsii>n. Ilia 
,r iuH. irjaia j!. fiiiibtirfi-nu;', 

of X. Y., 7.T; Ms speech on 

•■InilJ’.ir! ia IThO. -with- 
l!iS: rt^fiisesto 


: 1 a i ■ . ' ; - > ■ il . .1 r iiiHiars,! juii 

iv----'.- •■•. - 1 I, •i.'.i; i !' r 'h-'da iii, -l -l Id 

4^4: na.D uu Si’iM-riHiti!! ; tho 's.Hinsi.'rvn'ivc'j'iarty. 4->l; 
-.1 niri- lii-' < ’ ; Oiili- 

u-nci' ill, M4. N-i" K iM fi.N'NiN'iiu;. ’ ’ 

T::xa 4. rc:;.--'0U4 ior its Aiaje.vaaioa, ‘IS; liistori- 

C;ii tn', i-lVirria Id inuvliaso it, l-li); 

rDVDiiU'Dt; i;i. lb i-i ; V,’”:!-;.-!- d[i;)ii?.>.-s ti>o Ant>i‘\ittiD!i 
of. J.VJ-s; fni'thL-;-D!r<.r;--tD;;i-.|ir.:v it, Wlii-s in 

'.-.ia Ann witioii, ) .V.) ; Vuii Ibiron 
urni Ciny oiiji'j-o i:. iOl-S; t;.il. lienion on. Uib; in- 
ii'.u-:D’D Ilf tSio ([11 . jUioi (111 tiio T’!'c.>-.!i}-‘nt;.il i-lwition, 
Ift'.-'; riiihotin hiiUolTJ; Con* 

i!. 17! t i 174; .Vniu-'t.i'.i'in 
ITb; .■li'iiitt-.lintiti.-Aaiiiii. I'-b-ti; •Jvil,- ivithilr.w.s 
fr ir.i th,‘ lii-i'i. (' >nvi :i:i'iii. I’.lb; ItoiiaiDnund Ur.mu‘lls, 
I’l't; V I . iDtiDf. ,ti,i vir- tUDi'ion.Dt^: jioiiuliition in 
a',-:; Twiars's tivuson. cii;., 511-15. 
Tii.vTKR. J.iMiiH ii.. ill TweiUlIo Hall. :U»2-a ; :i90. 
'i'i;[;i,)nitUA, The, convey.^ Ifascm aud Slidell, 60G. 
TiiOM.v.s. Anj'f l.iEX,, iKwmpauics G-on. Cameron 

on iii-i IVoAiTn toiii'. aim; 615. 

'I’lluMAS, ('ai... (Rebel,) kiilod at Bull Run, 5-13. 
Tiio.'iAtJ, J’^iAxciA replie.s to Mr. May, i>G-L 
Thom i-i, iIem., ontssos the Potomac,' 235. 
Tuomas, .rEs.sa )>., of Hi,, on Jilissouri, '<9. 

Tiro-M \.s. Ph [i.n Puaxcis, appoint'ed Secrolaiy of 

the Tro;iMiry, 411 ; ret-wns, -lliJ. 

Tiioiie.tiOX, dEn?., 57-t'; is defcated atPrederiek- 

town, AIo,, 60,1. 

Tiiosrptiox, .Jacob, fraud digeovored in his De- 
partment, 410; miviites the traitors of the Star of the 
West's departure; his rosignation, 413; 4S5. 
Tiiojipsoy. Judge James, of Pa., speaks in favor 
of llie Fugitive Slave Law, 3.13. 

Thompson, George, 127. 

Tipton, ilo., 6011. Preniont is visited by Gen. 

Cameron and snita at, eiHl. 

Tiru.-^. OoL., of Fla., a Border Ruffian. 243, 

ToT), Gov, DAnu, of Ohio, cho.sen President of 
tlw lloiiuda? Convention, GIS. 

Tompkins, Luipt. C. H., daslic-.s Into Fairfax, 533 . 
Toombs, Robeut. rif Ga., 3s'2; his di.spafch to 

Cw'orgia, .Irl; i'.SS; luemhi'r of Davis's Cabinet, 43',>. 

Topicka, Kau,sa.i, Free- 'diulo Convention at, 240: 

Hk- Le''i;l.ir,iiri‘ at, dispers-ud, 311. 

Toi'CEV, IsAAt’, ill the Duui. (kiuvonlion, 7! 17. 
TmvN.SENi), I’OL. F'., at Lillie Beliiel 529-30 . 
Travis, Ool‘., put to death in Texas, 150. 
Tiuc;<ii'oi,M. Ml'-., of S. ofiers resolves lavonng 
‘ ooopeTHtion,’ «!iD~l. 

TuENi'. 'I'liE, Masnu aud Rlidoll ubstraelod from, 
tiftO; Secivtary AVellcf!^ cm the seizure, 000; Great Brit- 

Tbescott, Wm. . 11., Garnett’s letter to. 479-80 . 
Troitp, Gov., of Ga., sympathizes Avith ths FTul- 

lifiers.lOt); liis treatment of the Indians, 108, 

Tnie Amerimn, The, on the President’s call, 457 . 
Trumbull, Lyman, of Hi., 307; 5GS; offers an 

amendment to tlio Confiscation bill, 669. 

■ Texjnillo, landing and death of Walker at, 277 . 
Tuck, Amos, of N. 11., a nicinber of the ‘Peace 

Conferon CO,’ 898; resolutions of, S99; 40-i. , • 

Tubrill, Joel, of K Y'., 145. 

Tasc.4,ROBA, IT. R. Gunboat, blockades the 

Sumter, 602 ; Ifioekades the Nashville, 008. 

Tyler, Ool., routed in: West "Wirgiftia, 625 . 
Tylbe, Gen., at Bull Run, 539 ; 541-2. 


Tyler, John, sketch of his political life. 151 to 
1.50; 1G1>; 174; 183; Chairman of the ‘Peace Confer- 
ence, ’ 39T ; 402. 

TwiuiLS, Gen., surrenders in Texas, 413 ; 442. 

tJ. 

ITnmos Humane Society, Tee, 112. 

LInitaihans, The, and Slavery, 121, 

(htiiWi States Telegraph, The, i43. 
rj.\ r VERSAMSTS, The, and Slavery, 121. 

Upton, Mil., of Ya., in XXXVIIth Oongre.ss, 559. 
Utica, H. Y., Abolitionists dispersed at, 127. 
Utka Observer, The, onlho President’s call, dilo-G. 


V. 

Yallandigham, 0. I., of Ohio, cateeln-ses old 
Brown, ‘293; his opinion of Brown, 294; hi.s ‘Peace’ 
propo-sition, 3S4-5; remarks at the E.vtra ScsHlon. cen- 
sarimt the Administration, flC4; moves jn'ovisos to 
the Army Appropriation Viill, etc., 501; 003; 015; 629. 
Yan Burb.y, JoiLV, on Fugitive Slave Act, 213. 
Yan Buren, M.4.R'riN, iniluences cau-sing Lis de- 
feat in tiic Baltimore Convesntion of 1844, 09 : supports 
th(j Tarifl' of 1S23,91; supi)lants Calhoun as Vice-Fresi- 
dont in 1S32, 93 ; allnsioii to, 130 ; makes nn ofi'er to Me.v- 
ico for Texas. hi‘J; his reply to Gen. Hunt, 161; is be.'it- 
(‘II by Gen. Harrison, 154; 150; 159; his reply to Win. 
H. lianmiet, 101; 163; 163; 165 ; letter to Waferhury 
and others. 190; nominated for President by tho Free- 
Soilers, 191; to Minister Vim Ness, 269 ; 4‘26. 
Yandever, Mr., of Iowa, offers a resolution, 568. 
Yermont, slave population of, in 1790, 36; 326. 
Yerplanck, Gultan 0., his Tariff hill, 101. ‘ 
Victor, 0. J., referenco to his History of the 
Boutbern liobellion," 350. 

Vienna, Ya., tlic affiiir at, 533-4; rooccupieeb by 

our forces, 020. 

AGncenne,s, TJ. S. Ship, runs aground, 603. 
Virginia, 17 ; feeble colonial growth, natural 
advantatres of, etc., 2S; negroes first introduced, 29; 
slave population of, in. 1790 ; troops furnished diiriiif? 
the Be volution, 30; licr territorial ciiiims, 37; lier deeti 
of cession to tho Confederation, 33; legislative resolves . 
of 17S9, .34; sympathizes with South Carolina in her 
Nullification defeat, 100; first Abolition Society in, 107; 
Convention of 1S29, 103 to 111 ; ro.soluticm of the Legis- 
lature on tho suppression of AhoUtion, 123 ; relations 
with the Di.sti'ict of Columbia, 142 ; Eosolulions of '9S 
.and’09 indorsed by the ‘Democratic Convention c>< 1852, 
22‘3; withdrawal of delegates from tho CharUistun Con- 
vention, SIS; tho position of Lotchur as Governor, 840; 
State unable to seeedo, 84S-9; population in I.se0v851 ; 
Convention of to ratify the Federal Llonslitution, 867 ; 
calls the ‘ Pcaoc’ Conference, 396-7 ; send.Snew Commis- 
sioners to Pre.sident Lincoln, 453; the IVesident’a refdy 
to th (3 Oomini.ssioncvs, 402 ; Soces.sion of tho State, and 
the Convention's vote thereon, 4.62; her answer to tiio 
President’s call for troops, 459; cmlssnrica of, sent to 
Baltimore, 462; State troops seiz?. Harper’s .Ferry, 462; 
she threatens Western Maiylaiid, 463; commences 
hostilities before she -is fiiirlyout of the ITnion, 473; 
allmsion to the Cowntion of 486; enters into a Con- 
vention with' the- S(»uthern Confederacy, 4i7; reign ot 
terror in; the ‘sitnatidn’ considered hy Messr.s. Btnart 
ami Mason, 478-9; popular vote on tho Ordinance of 
Secession, 479; M. B. H. Garnett on Virginia and 
AVost Virginia, 479-SO; sends no delegates to tho Ken- 
tucky ‘Peace’ Convention, 49,5; alhision to her_ Dis- 
union, 510; Octnvontion between the Suite and the 
Confederacy, 640; .Letcher calls out the militio to rope! 
Federal invasion, 516-17; admitted into the (.onteil- 
eracy, and Gen. Lea placed in command of t[«i lohi™- 
erate forces, 618; boundary between West and Old 
Virginia. 627 ; the Pre.sideut’s Message with regarti to, 
557. Soe WE.ST Tibsinia, NoBiroLn, Betubl, Bull 
Bust, etc. 

Voyages, Ocean, by 8th Oensu.?, 23. 


TUB AitEEIOAN CONFLICT, 
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W. 

Wadr, B. F., of Ohio, 231 5 232; speech, 375-6. 

Walker, Mr., of Wise., 172 ; 195. 

Walker, Robert J., Governor of Kansas, 2^19. 

Walker, L. P., of Ala., 312 ; 313 ; withdraws at 

GluivliiSton, 814; speech after fall of Suuitor, 458 ; 082. 

Walker, William, his invasion of Nicaragua, 
aad his death, 276"7. 

Wallaob, Col. Lewis, 535. 

Walavorth, R. H., at Tweddlo Hall, 393-4 

Washbdrke, Mr., of 111., 305 ; 560. 

■Washington, George, letter to Laurens, 19; 42 ; 

48 ; letters to Lafayette, 01 ; SI; S3; S3; his fair cleal- 
IngAvitli the Indians, 102; 254; his Foreign Policy, SlM; 
citation fi'omhis Farewell Address, 2CB; allusion to, 61.5. 

Washington, Ool. John A., captured by Brown’s 
men. 290 ; 293 ; killed .at Cheat Moimtivin, 526. 

Washington City, 407; frauds of Floyd andBaily 
at, 410-11; arriral (»f Ool. Hayno at, 412; inaiiguratioa 
of President Lincoln at, 421-3; the dark days at, 47<i. 

Washington Star, Tha. citation from, 329. 

Waul, T. N., beaten for Congress, 339. 

Wayne, Judge, of Ga., on Bred Scott, 259. 

Webster, Daniel, 78 ; his reply to Hayue, SG- 
7; 101; speech at NibliPs Garden, 152 to 164; 155; 
192; 203; speech .at Abingdon, 199; 205-6; 207; on tlie 
Fagitivo Slave Law. 220-21; 22.3; 260; 271 : letter from 
Chaiiniog to, 853 ; 370; speech at Bntfalo, 404; OIL 

Weed, Thdrloav, editorial by, 360-61. 

Weighthan, Col,, killed at Wilson’s Creek, 582. 

Weston, Mo., a man tarred and feathered at, 239. 

Weston Reporter^ The, (Mo.,) citation from, 238. 

Westport, Mo., Border Ruffian resolves at, 239. 

Wentz, Libut.-Col,, killed at Belmont, 597. 

WbSLBY, John, 32; 70; 255; 501. 

West Virginia, 479 ; 480 ; population in 1860, 

: 480; refnsus to secede, etc., 518; Pierpont chosen Gov- 
ernor of, 619; Letcher's Message, 619; P(;dcral troops 
enter the State; Portcrtlcld's Address, 521 ; battle of 
PhUippi, 521-3 ; of ilieh Mountain. 622-3; ChcatlSlonn- 
taiifTfiS; Caruifex Ferry, 525 ; Guvandotte destroyed, 
526; boundary between West and Old Virginia, 037. , 

Wheeling, Ya , meeting and Convention at, 518. 

Wheeling Irdelligencer, The, citation from, 522. 

Whitney, Eli, 53; early life, etc., 58-9; goe.sto 
Georgia, 60; invents the Cotton-Gin, 01; letter to Pul- I 
ton, 05; liLs' death. 06. 

White, J. W., letter from T. A. Andrews to, 367. ! 

White, Lieut. -Col., at Carnifex Feity, 625. ; 

White, Major Frank J., 591-2. j 

WmTFiELD, John W., 237; 240; 241; sacks 
and bjjrns Osawatomie, 245. J 

WmixiBE, John G., poem by, 630. 1 


WiGPALL, Lewis T., of To.va.=!. 37.3 ; -148. 

Wilcox, Ool., wounded at Bull Run, 54 r>. 

Wild Gat, Ky., Rebels defeated a;. Glj-ld. 
Wilkes, Oapt., seize.-^ Mason aiul Slidt l!. Gf'C— 7. 
WiLKESBAHRE, PiL, fugitivc-skivc caFC at, 2 111. 

Williams, lCupnE.''fiA, the c.a.se of, 2 1 6. 
Williams! Col. JoiinS,, at Piketon, Ky., dn;. 
WiLMOT, David, of Pa., 189; 319. 

Wilson, Sen.atob, of Mass., 309: 5Tl-'2. 
Wilson’s Zouaves, at 8imta Rosa Island. COd. 
Wilson’s Creek, battle of, 578 to f>82. 
WINTIIROP. M.vjohTheo., killed at Bethel, 5;ii. 
Winchester Yinjinian, The, J. iM. Mason U\ -lit-'-i'-. 
Wise, Henry A,, his proscrimion for Aiuiiitioi.- 
ists, 123; 144; 1-iO; his .sprreh in tin- iloin-r, ls!2. 
15S; opinion of John Brown, 29:); 21'4; ;V.’9; cuni- 
luaiuis the Jicbrls in West Virginia, 022: 524; ont- 
r.anke l hy Floyd, etc.. 525. 

Wisconsin, 2i5; 3U(); 301. 

WiSTAR, Lieut.-Col., at Ball’s Bluff, 623. 
Witherspoon, PcEv. T. i4., 128. 

Wool, Gen., succeeds Geii. Butler, 531. 

Wood, Col. A, M., wounded at Bull Run. .515. 
Woodward, Judge Geo. "^V., speech at the Pliil- 

adulphia 'Po.ico' meeting, tiOO to 865; 406; -iOS. 
Worcester, Mass., mob violence at, 126. 
Wrentham, Mas.s., Abolition petition from, 144. 
Wright, Col. J. Y., kilk?d at Belmont, 597-8. 
Wright, Silas, 91 ; nominated for Yioo- Presi- 
dent, 164; niiuiinated for Governor of Nesv York, IGO, 
Wyandot, Kansas, OonYOuLion at, 259. 


Y. 

Yancey, Wji. L., his non-interference resolve 
in tha Convention of IS-IS, 193; allusion to, *259; with- 
draws from tha Charleston Convention, 814. 

Tates, Edward, on Slavery, 70. 

Young Men’s Christian Association, their in- 
terview with the President, 466-7 ; allusion, 473. 


■ z. 

Zagonyi, Major, his speech to his soldiers, 

591-2; his gallant charge into S])ringlieM, 592. 
Zeiglbr, Col., orders the houses of docessionists 
at Gnyandotte to be burnt, 526. 

ZOLLICOPFEK, Gen., occupies Cninborland Gap; 
hks dispatch to Magoffin, Cl8; captures Barbom’.svilic, 
Ky. ; his cleprodations on tha K(int\i(*,kiaus, 614; at- 
tackB, and is driven from, 'Wild-Cat, 615, 
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